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FOREWORD 


BY Alexander Woollcott 

The only previous contribution which I have made to the Modern Li- 
brary was a faintly disrespectful essay on the late Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson, the odd, tormented and spmstensh mathematician of Christ 
Church, Oxford, who, m prose and verse, wrote certain mcomparable 
tales for children under the pen name of Lewis Carroll This essay was 
designed as (and used for) a foreword to the volume containing his 
deathless account of Alice’s adventures, both those down the rabbit-hole 
and those on the other side of the looking-glass In that form it was en- 
countered by a neighbor of mine named Jimmy McCarthy, a somewhat 
recent bookworm whose years on earth had, at that time, been ten 
Jimmy mentioned my foreword to one of his elders never knew be- 
fore,” he said, ‘^that Mr WooUcott wrote the interruption to Alice m 
Wonderland ” Abashed by this observation, it has taken me until now to 
recover sufficient aplomi^ to venture upon another preface m this senes 
If at last I am willing to step before the curtain and make a few intro- 
ductory remarks while the members of the audience are still unwinding 
their tippets and settling m their seats, it is because this volume fills 
not only a long-felt want, but a want long, acutely and resentfully felt 
by me 

There are m particular two things to be said about The Moonstone 
It IS a curious phenomenon of letters that the first full-length detective 
novel ever written in any language should not yet have been surpassed 
or even equalled The Moonstone was the first It is still the best And 
its fame has survived for seventy years despite the discouraging type in 
which It has usually been printed Typographically even its first edition 
was no great shakes, and thereafter it was customary to issue it in a type- 
face that might well have been designed by a group of base and conspira- 
torial oculists Though for years I raked the second-hand shops in quest 
of some sightly edition, I could never find The Moonstone except m a 
form nicely cdculated to mduce eye-stram, with all the ensuing S3mip- 
toms of the megrims and the fantods That, of course, was because it was 
not quite long enough to overcome a growing prejudice agamst two-vol- 
ume publication, nor short enough to stay inside the conventional si^ 
and shape without crowding Wherefore it was almost always crow#d 

I say '^almost always” because recently in Amenca one pubhslu]^ 
house did meet the ojd problem by putting out an abndged versic^ I|^ is 
not difficult to imagine how that astounding mutilation must have 



Dorothy L Sayers, who in her excellent preface to The Ommbus of 
Crime, has this to say 

Taking everything into consideration, The Moonstone is probably 
the very finest detective story ever written By comparison with its 
wide scope, its dove-tailed completeness and the marvelous variety 
and soundness of its characterization, modern mystery fiction looks 
thin and mechanical Nothing human is perfect, but The Moonstone 
domes about as near perfection as anything of its kind can be 

Yet this masterpiece before which all the considerable craftsmen in 
mystery, from the late Conan Doyle to the early A A Milne, have pub- 
licly bowed down, has actually undergone in our time the outrage of be- 
[ ig abridged When I recovered consciousness, I ventured to ask why 
Ihe publisher was good enough to explain that, in this frenetic age, the 
oublic lacked the patience to read long books This, I suppose, would 
recount for the sad neglect which has been the portion of Anthony Ad- 
)erse and Gone with the Wind 

The Moonstone made its first appearance in 1868 in the weekly jour- 
lal called ^'All the Year Round,^' of which Charles Dickens was the edi- 
or The Wilkie Collins who wrote it was already known as the author 
»f The Woman m White, a fearsome and fascinating mystery in some 
^ays more extraordinary and more brilliant than The Moonstone, but 
s a whole a less perfect work and not, properly speaking, a detective 
tory at all About The Moonstone Dickens, as early as June, 1867, was 
U'ltmg to a colleague in this fashion 

I have read the first three numbers of Wilkie^s story this morning 
and have gone minutely through the plot of the rest, to the last line 
It gives a series of '^narratives,”' but it is a very curious story, wild, 
and yet domestic, with excellent character in it, and great mystery 
It IS prepared with extraordinary care^ and has every chance of 
being a hit It is in many respects much better than anything he has 
done 

There is evidence that white the serial was running its course in his 
agazine, the editor had moments when it irked him At least he wrote 
f W H Wilis that "the construction is weansome beyond endurance 
id there is a vein of obstinate conceit m it that makes enemies of read- 
s ” Bui there is even more telling evidence that his abiding attitude 
as one ©f adimratKm For it goaded him into writing The Mystery af 
imn Dro&d, which, epaum and all, was surely an unconscious effort on 
>part to show y(®ng Master Wilkie (and the rest of the world) that 
could do that sort of thing too, if hed a mind to Ther^ have always 
en tho^ to beleve that it was this struggle with the uncongenial and 
feimhar mtne^es of a mystery story &at hurried Charles Dickens 
an mtm^y grave It k true that he tried tOr mutate The Moonstone 
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and that he died m the attempt You might say, therefore, (and without 
being unduly fantastic either) that Collins was the death of him This 
diagnosis would have given a certain gloomy satisfaction to Forster, who 
had always thought he would be 

To the twisted nature of John Forster — his relations with Dickens 
he seems to have betrayed all the emotions of a jealous and possessive 
maiden aunt — ^you must look for one of the several reasons why so little 
IS now known about the author of The Moonstone In the fussy and mul- 
titudinous length of Forster’s life of Dickens — for all its prejudices and 
Its excessive discretion, still one of the great source-books for its pe'‘iod 
— ^you might reasonably expect to find an abundance of Collins data 
After all, Wilkie was the elder brother of the Charles Collins, who mar- 
ried Kate Dickens and who drew the endlessly debatable sketches for 
the green jacket, in which the instalments of Edwin Drood first made 
their interrupted appearance In the twenty years which had preceded 
that grievous interruption, Wilkie himself was at once Dickens’s warmest 
friend, his most welcome collaborator and his most marked influence 
But of that influence and that intimacy, Forster so disapproved that m 
his Life of Dickens he not only remained sulkily uncommunicative about 
Wilkie Collins but suffered the name to be mentioned at all only when 
there was really no way of avoiding it 

Then you might have thought to learn something about Collins from 
the illuminating letters he must have written to his great colleague, but 
these all went up in smoke m that sententious bonfire which Dickens 
lighted at Gad’s Hill not long before he died Troubled by the now 
famous episode of what Forster calls ^The violated letter” — it was the 
one about the banishment of his wife — Dickens was uneasily aware that 
the desks of his fnends must be strewn with impulsive communications 
which he would like to rescue from all possibility of posthumous pub- 
lication Therefore, as a hint to his friends — fortunately, a hint which 
most of them ignored — ^he made a great pyre of all the letters which had 
ever been written to him Thus was lost forever much of the material 
which might now help the biographer of Wilkie Collins 

That biographer — ^at least for some years past she has exercised a kind 
of squatter sovereignty on the subject, which no one here or in Englana 
would have the temerity to challenge — ^is the aforesaid Miss Sayers, her 
self the most scholarly and punditical of all mystery-mongers Of course 
her major occupation has been the chronicling of that elegant sleuth^ 
Lord Peter Wimsey, but from this task she has sought occasional sur 
cease in research for a projected life of Wilkie Collins She must have 
found but meagre material already in print Not much was published 
about him at the time of his dealh, in 1889, because for many years, 
dunng which he was turning out a score of polemical novels, both his 
reputation and his once tremendous popularity had been running down 
hill Then, too, a contemporary life of the singular Mr Collins could 
scarcely have tyeen a tempting task m an era when the approved bio- 
graphical practice was based on the pnnaples of the housemaid who re- 
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gards a room as properly cleaned if only the visible debris has been swept 
under the sofa Miss Sayers has been known to lament that the British 
Museum catalogue lists only two critical studies, one by an American 
(a 1919 Columbia University Press publication on Dickens, Reade, and 
Collins by one Walter C Phillips) and the other a bnef critical biography 
by Ernst von Woken published m Leipzig m 1885 To this there has since 
been added a singularly and and sterile work called Wilkie ColUns, Le 
Farm, and Others by one S M Ellis This was published by Constable 
m England and was made allurmg by a jacket that reproduced the 
cover of a popular song called ^The Woman in White,” which was cur- 
rent m the English music halls when that mystery was new But the Ellis 
chapter on Collins is paltry in the extreme Wherefore Miss Sayer’s book 
would be the first considerable word on the subject, but I am oppressed 
by a doubt that she will ever get around to finishing it 
We shall probably be left knowing of William Wilkie Collins little be- 
yond the fact that he was bom in London on January 8, 1824, and died 
there in his sixty-sixth year, and that in his heyday he wrote two of the 
best mystery stories m any language These are here reprinted 

ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 
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PREFACE 


In some of my former novels the object proposed has been to trace the 
influence of circumstances upon character In the present story I have 
reversed the process The attempt made here is to trace the influence of 
character on circumstances The conduct pursued, under a sudden emer- 
gency, by a young girl, supplies the foundation on which I have built this 
book 

The same object has been kept in view in the handling of the other 
characters which appear in these pages Their course of thought and 
action under the circumstances which surround them is shown to be 
(what It would most probably have been in real life) sometimes right, 
and sometimes wrong Right or wrong, their conduct, in either event, 
equally directs the course of those portions of the story in which they 
are concerned 

In the case of the physiological experiment which occupies a promi- 
nent place in the closing scenes of The Moonstone, the same principle 
has guided me once more Havmg first ascertained, not only from books, 
but from living authorities as well, what the result of that experiment 
would really have been, I have declined to avail myself of the novelist’s 
privilege of supposing something which might have happened, and have 
so shaped the story as to make it grow out of what actually would have 
happened — ^which, I beg to inform my readers, is also what actually does 
happen in these pages 

With reference to the story of the Diamond, as here set forth, I have 
to acknowledge that it is founded, m some important particulars, on 
the stories of two of the royal diamonds of Europe The magnificent 
stone which adorns the top of the Russian imperial sceptre was once the 
eye of an Indian idol The famous Koh-i-Noor is also supposed to have 
been one of the sacred gems of India, and, more than this, to have been 
the subject of a prediction which prophesied certain misfortune to the 
persons who should divert it from its anaent uses 

Gloucester Place, Portman Square, 

June ZQtkf 1868 




PROLOGUE 


THE STORMING OF SERIN GAP ATAM (1799) 

{Extracted jrcm a jamtly Paper) 

I 

I ADDRESS these lines — ^written in India — ^to my relatives m England 
My object is to explam the motive which has mduced me to refuse 
the right hand of friendship to my cousin, John Herncastle The reserve 
which I have hitherto maintained m this matter has been mismterpreted 
by members of my family whose good opinion I can not consent to for- 
feit I request them to suspend their deasion tmtil they have read my 
narrative And I declare, on my word of honor, that what I am now 
about to write is, strictly and literally, the truth 
The private difference between my cousin and me took its rise in a 
great public event in which we were both concerned — the storming of 
Seringapatam, under General Baird, cm the 4th of May, 1799 
In order that the circumstances may be dearly understood, I must 
revert for a moment to the period before the assault, and to the stories 
current m our camp of the treasure m jewels and gold stored up in the 
Palace of Seringapatam 


n 

One of the wildest of these stories related to a Yellow Diamond — b, 
famous gem in the native annals of India 
The earliest known traditions descnbe the stone as having been set in 
the forehead of the four-handed Indian god who typifies the Moon 
Partly from its peculiar color, partly firom a superstition which repre- 
sented it as partaking of the nature of the deity whom it adorned, and 
growing and lessenmg m lustre with the waxmg and wamng of the moon, 
it first gamed the name by which it continues to be known m India to 
this day — ^the name of The Moonstone A similar superstition was once 
prevalent, as I have heard, in ancient Greece and Rome, not applying, 
however (as in India), to a diamond devoted to the service of a god, 
but to a semi-transparent stone of the mfmor order of gems, supposed 
to be affected by the limar infiuence^^ — the moon m this latter case abo, 
givmg the name by which the stone is still known to collectors in our own 
time 
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The adventures of the Yellow Diamond begm with the eleventh cen- 
tury of the Chnstian era At that date the Mohammedan conqueror, 
Mahmoud of Ghizni, crossed India, seized on the holy city of Som- 
nauth, and stripped of its treasures the famous temple which had stood 
for centuries — ^the ^rme of Hmdoo pilgrimage, and the wonder of the 
Eastern world 

Of all the deities worshiped m the temple, the moon-god alone es- 
caped the rapacity of the conquermg Mohammedans Preserved by three 
Brahmans, the inviolate deity, beanng the Yellow Diamond in its fore- 
head, was removed by night, and was transported to the second of the 
sacred cities of India — the city of Benares 
Here, in a new shrine — ^in a hall inlaid with precious stones, under a 
roof supported by pillars of gold — ^the moon-god was set up and wor- 
shiped Here, on the night when the shrme was completed, Vishnu the 
Preserver appeared to the three Brahmans m a dream 
The deity breathed the breath of his divmity on the Diamond m the 
forehead of the god And the Brahmans knelt and hid their faces in their 
robes The deity commanded that the Moonstone should be watched, 
from that tune forth, by three priests m turn, night and day, to the end 
of the generations of men And the Brahmans heard and bowed before 
his will The deity predicted certam disaster to the presumptuous mortal 
who laid hands on the sacred gem, and to all of his house and name who 
received it after him And the Brahmans caused the prophecy to be writ- 
ten over the gates of the shrme m letters of gold 
One age followed another— and still, generation after generation, the 
successors of the three Brahmans watched their priceless Moonstone, 
night and day One age followed another, until the first years of the 
eighteenth Chnstian century saw the reign of Aurungzebe, Emperor of 
the Mc^Is At his command havoc and rapme were let loose once more 
ummg the temples of the worship of Brahmah The shrine of the four- 
landed god was polluted by the slaughter of sacred animals, the images 
>f the deities were broken m pieces, and the Moonstone was seized by 
m 0&3er of rank in the army of Aurungzebe 
Bmmlm to reader their lost treasure by open force, the three guard- 
m fmesis followed and watched it m disguise The generations succeed- 
d mek the wamor who had committed the sacrilege perished 
^ Moonstone passed (carrying its curse with it) from one 
iwto Mmamdrn hand to another, ^d still, through all chances 
tKi of the three guardian pnests kept their 

ntcBf tw ^y when Uie will of Vishnu the Preserver should) 

to sacred gem Time rolled on from the first to the 

St years irf m ^bte^lh Chnstian century The Diamond fell into 
*e Suhan of ^niigapatam, who caused it to be 

as an owment in the handle of a dagg^, and who commanded 
to be kept tieasures of his armory Even then — 

e palace of the Sultan — the ttee guardian pnests still watched 

secret There wo® fi^ cOmm of Tippoo’s household, strangers to 
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the rest, who had won their master’s confidence by conforming, or ap- 
pearing to conform, to the Mussulman faith, and to those three men 
leport pointed as the three priests m disguise 

m 

So, as told in our camp, ran the fanciful story of the Moonstone It 
made no serious impression on any of us except my cousin — ^whose love 
of the marvelous induced him to believe it On the night before the as- 
sault on Senngapatam he was absurdly angry with me, and with others, 
for treating the whole thing as a fable A foolish wrangle followed, and 
Herncastle’s unlucky temper got the better of him He declared, m his 
boastful way, that we should see the Diamond on his finger if the En- 
glish army took Senngapatam The sally was saluted by a roar of 
laughter, and there, as we all thought that night, the thing ended 
Let me now take you on to the day of the assault 
My cousin and I were separated at the outset I never saw him when 
we forded the nver, when we planted the English flag m the first breach, 
when we crossed the ditch beyond, and, fighting every inch of our way, 
entered the town It was only at dusk, when the place was ours, and 
after General Baird himself had found the dead body of Tippoo under 
a heap of the slam, that Herncastle and I met 
We were each attached to a party sent out by the general’s orders to 
prevent the plunder and confusion which followed our conquest The 
camp-followers committed deplorable excesses, and, worse still, the sol- 
diers found their way, by an unguarded door, mto the treasury of the 
Palace, and loaded themselves with gold and jewels It was m the court 
outside the treasury that my cousin and I met to enforce the laws of 
disciplme on our own soldiers Hemcastle’s fiery temper had been, as I 
could plainly see, exasperated to a kmd of frenzy by the terrible slaugh- 
ter through which we had passed He was very unfit, in my opinion, to 
perform the duty that had been mtrusted to him 
There was not and confusion enough m the treasury, but no violence 
that I saw The men (if I may use such an expression) disgraced them- 
selves good-humoredly All sorts of rough jests and catch-words were 
bandied about among them, and the story of the Diamond turned up 
again unexpectedly, in the form of a mischievous jOke ‘Who’s got the 
Moonstone?” was the rallying cry which perpetually caused the plunder- 
ing as soon as it was stopped in one place to break out in another Whije 
I was still vainly trying to establish order 1 heard a fnghtful yellmg on 
the other side of the court-yard, and at once ran toward the cries, ta 
dread of findmg some new outbreak of t!he pillage in that direction 
I got to an open door, and saw the bodies of two Indians (by tfieir 
dress, as I guessed, officers of the palace) lying across the entrance, dead 
A cry inside hurried me into a room, whidfci speared to serve as an 
armory A third Indian, mortally wounded, was smkmg at the feet of a 
man whose back was toward me The man turned at the instant when 
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I came in, and I saw John Herncastle, with a torch m one hand and a 
dagger dripping with blood in the other A stone, set like a pommel, in 
the end of the dagger’s handle, flashed in the torchlight, as he turned 
on me, like a gleam of fire The dying Indian sank to his knees, pointed 
to the dagger in Herncastle ’s hand, and said, in his native language 
^The Moonstone will have its vengeance yet on you and yours He 
spoke those words, and fell dead on the floor 
Before I could stir in the matter the men who had followed me across 
the court-yard crowded m My cousm rushed to meet them, like a mad- 
man ^^Ciear the room*” he shouted to me, ^^and set a guard on the 
door*” The men fell back as he threw himself on them with his torch 
and his dagger I put two sentinels of my own company, on whom I 
could rely, to keep the door Through the remainder of the night I saw 
no more of my cousin 

Early m the mormng, the plunder still going on. General Baird an- 
nounced publicly by beat of drum that any thief detected in the fact, be 
he whom he might, should be hung The provost marshal was in atten- 
dance to prove that the general was in earnest, and in the throng that 
followed the proclamation Herncastle and I met again 
He held out his hand as usual, and said, “Good-morning ” 

I waited before I gave him my hand in return 
“Tell me first,” I said, “how the Indian in the armory met his death, 
and what those last words meant when he pointed to the dagger in your 
hand ” 

“The Indian met his death, as I suppose, by a mortal wound,” said 
Herncastle “What his last words meant I know no more than you do ” 
I looked at him narrowly His frenzy of the previous day had all 
calmed down I determined to give him anotha: chance 
“Is that all you have to tell me?” I asked 
He answered, “That is all ” 

I turned my back on him, and we have not sp>km since 

IV 

I beg it to be understood that what I write here about my cousm 
(imless some necessity should arise for making it public) is for the in- 
formation of the family only Herncastle has said nothing that can 
justify me m speaking to our commanding officer He has been taunted 
more tlian once about the Diamond, by those who recollect his angry 
outbrjeak before the assault, but, as may easily be imagined, his own 
reoMfibraiice of the arcumstances under which I surprised him in the 
armory Has been enough to keq^ him silent It is reported that he means 
to e^arge into another negiment, avowedly for the purpose of sep- 
arating hxmsdf aad me 

Whether this be toe not, I can not prevail upon myself to become 
te accuser— -and I tlmik ipth good re^n If I made the matter public, 
J imve m evidence imml rndmca to terg forward I have not 
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only no proof that he killed the two men at the door, I can not even 
declare that he killed the third man inside — for I can not say that my 
own eyes saw the deed committed It is true that I heard the dying 
Indian’s words, but if those words were pronounced to be the ravings of 
delirium, how could I contradict the assertion from my own knowledge^ 
Let our relatives, on either side, form their own opinion on what I have 
written, and decide for themselves whether the aversion I now feel to- 
ward this man is well or ill founded 
Although I attach no sort of credit to the fantastic Indian legend of 
the gem, I must acknowledge, before I conclude, that I am influenced 
by a certain superstition of my own in this matter It is my conviction, 
or my delusion, no matter which, that ciime brings its own fatality with 
It I am not only persuaded of Hemcastle’s guilt, I am even fanciful 
enough to believe that he will live to regret it, if he keeps the Diamond, 
and that others will live to regret taking it from him, if he gives the 
Diamond away 




THE STORY 


FIRST PERIOD LOSS OF THE DIAMOND 

( 1848 ) 

The Events related by Gabriel Betteredge, house-steward m the Service 
of Julia, Lady Vermder 

CHAPTER I 

In the first part of Robinson Crusoe, at page one hundred and twenty 
nine, you will find it thus written 

“Now I saw, though too late, the Folly of beginning a Work before we 
count the Cost, and before we judge rightly of our own Strength to go 
through with it ’’ 

Only yesterday I opened my Robinson Crusoe at that place Only this 
morning (May twenty-first, eighteen hundred and fifty) came my lady^s 
nephew, Mr Franklin Blake, and held a short conversation with me, as 
follows 

“Betteredge,” says Mr Franklm, “I have been to the lawyer^s about 
some family matters, and, among other things, we have been talking of 
the loss of the Indian Diamond, m my aunt’s house in Yorkshire, two 
years since The lawyer thinks, as I think, that the whole story ought, in 
the interests of truth, to be placed on record in writing — and the sooner 
the better ” 

Not perceiving his drift yet, and thinkmg it always desirable for the 
sake of peace and quietness to be on the lawyer’s side, I said I thought so 
too Mr Franklm went on 

“In this matter of the Diamond,” he said, “the characters of innocent 
people have suffered under suspicion already — ^as you know The mem- 
ories of innocent people may suffer, hereafter, for want of a record of the 
facts to which those who come after us can appeal There can be no doubt 
that this strange family story of ours ought to be told And I think, Bet- 
teredge, the lawyer and I together have hit on the right way of telling it ” 

Very satisfactory to both of them, no doubt But I failed to see what I 
myself had to do with it so far 

“We have certain events to relate,” Mr Franklin proceeded, “and we 
have certain persons concerned m those events who are capable of re- 
lating them Starting from these plain facts, the lawyer’s idea is that we 
should all write the story of the Moonstone in turn — as far as our own 
personal experience extends, and no further We must begin by showmg 

II 
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how the Diamond first fell into the hands of my uncle Herncastle, when 
he was serving m India fifty yeais since This prefatory narrative I have 
already got by me in the form of an old family paper, which relates the 
necessary particulais on the authority of an eye-witness The next thing 
to do is to tell how the Diamond found its way into my aunt^s house m 
Yorkshire, two years smce, and how it came to be lost in little more than 
twelve hours afterward Nobody knows as much as you do, Betteredge, 
about what went on m the house at that time So you must take the pen 
in hand, and start the story 

In those terms I was mformed of what my personal concern was with 
the matter of the Diamond If you are curious to know what course I took 
under the circumstances, I beg to inform you that I did what you would 
probably have done in my place I modestly declared myself to be quite 
unequal to the task imposed upon me — ^and I privately felt, all the time, 
that I was quite clever enough to perform it, if I only gave my own abil- 
ities a fair chance Mr Franklin, I imagine, must have seen my private 
sentiments m my face He declined to believe in my modesty, and he in- 
sisted on givmg my abilities a fair chance 

Two hours have passed smce Mr Franklin left me As soon as his back 
was turned I went to my writing-desk to start the story There I have sat 
helpless (in spite of my abilities) ever smce, seeing what Robinson Cru- 
ooe saw, as quoted above— namely, the folly of begmmng a work before 
we count the cost, and before we judge rightly of our own strength to go 
through with it Please to remember, I opened the book by accident, at 
that bit, only the day before I raslily undertook the busmess now m 
hand, and, allow me to ask — ^if that isn’t prophecy, what is? 

I am not superstitious, I have read a heap of books in my time, I am a 
scholar in my own way Though turned seventy, I possess an active mem- 
ory, and legs to correspond You are not to take it, if you please, as the 
saying of an ignorant man, when I express my opinion that such a book 
as Robinson Crusoe never was written, and never will be written again I 
have tried that book for years— generaDy in combination with a pipe of 
tobacco — and I have found it my friend in need m all the necessities of 
this mortal life When my spirits are bad— Robinson Crusoe When I 
want advice — 'Robinson Crusoe In past times, when my wife plagued 
me, in present times, when I have had a drop too much— Robinson Cru- 
soe I have worn out six stout Robinson Crusoes with hard work m my 
service On my lady’s last birthday she gave me a seventh I took a drop 
too much on the strength of it, and Robmson Crusoe put me right again 
Price four shilhngs and sixpence, bound in blue, with a picture into the 
bargam 

Still, this don’t look much like starting the story of the Diamond — 
does It? I seem t# be wandering off in search of Lord knows what, Lord 
knows where Wf wdl take a new sheet of paper, li you please, and begin 

over again, mth my to you. 
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CHAPTER II 

I SPOKE of my lady a hne or two back Now the Diamond could nevei 
have been in our house, where it was lost, if it had not been made a pres- 
ent of to my lady’s daughter, and my lady’s daughter would never have 
been m existence to have the present, if it had not been for my lady who 
(with pain and travail) produced her into the world Consequently, if 
we begin with my lady, we are pretty sure of begmnmg far enough back 
And that, let me tell you, when you have got such a job as mine on hand, 
IS a real comfort at starting 

If you know any thing of the fashionable world you have heard tell of 
the three beautiful Miss Hemcastles Miss Adelaide, Miss Caroline, and 
Miss Julia — ^this last being the yoimgest and the best of the three sis^ 
ters, m my opinion, and I had opportumties of judgmg, as you shall 
presently see I went into the service of the old lord, their father (thank 
God, we have got nothmg to do with htm m this busmess of the Dia- 
mond, he had the longest tongue and the shortest temper of any man, 
high or low, I ever met with) — I say, I went into the service of the old 
lord, as page-boy m waitmg on the three honorable young ladies, at the 
age of fifteen years There I lived till Miss Juha married the late Sir 
John Vermder An excellent man, who only wanted somebody to manage 
hun, and, between ourselves, he found somebody to do it, and what is 
more, he throve on it, and grew fat on it, and lived happy and died easy 
on it, dating from the day when my lady took him to daurch to he 
married to the day when she relieved him of his last breath and closed 
his eyes forever 

I have omitted to state that I went with the bride to the bride’s 
husband’s hou^ and lands down here “Sir John,” she said, “I can’t do 
without Gabriel Betteredge.” ^^My kdy,” says Sir John, “I can’t do 
without him, either ” That was his way with her — ^and that was how I 
went into his service It was all one to me where I went, so long as my 
mistress and I were together 

Seeing that my lady took an interest in the out-of-door work, and 
the farms, and such like, I took an mterest in them too — ^with all the 
more reason that I was a small farmer’s seventh son myself My lady 
got me put under the bailiff, and I did my best, and gave satisfaction, 
and got promotion accordingly Some years later, on the Monday as it 
might be, my lady says, ^'Sir John, your bailiff is a stupid old man 
Pension him liberally, and let Gabriel Betteredge have his place ” On 
the Tuesday as it might be. Sir John says, ‘^My lady, the badiff is pen- 
sioned liberally, and Gabriel Betteredge has got his place ” You heai 
more than enough of married people living together miserably Here 
IS an example to the contrary Let it be a warning to some of you, and 
an encouragement to others In the mean time, I will go on with my 
story 

Well, there I was in clover you will say Placed m a pomimn of trust 
and honor, with a little cottage of my own to live in, with my rounds m 
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the estate to occupy me m the morning and my accounts m the after- 
noon, and my pipe and my Robinson Crusoe in the evening — ^what more 
could I possibly want to make me happy? Remember what Adam 
wanted when he was alone in the Garden of Eden, and if you don’t 
blame it in Adam, don’t blame it in me 
The woman I fixed my eye on was the woman who kept house for me 
at my cottage Her name was Selma Goby I agree with the late William 
Cobbett about picking a wife See that she chews hei food weU, and sets 
her foot down firmly on the ground when she walks, and you’re all right 
Sehna Goby was all right in both these respects, which was one reason 
for marrying her I had another reason, likewise, entirely of my own 
discovermg Sehna, being a single woman, made me pay so much a week 
for her board and services Sehna, being my wife, couldn’t charge for 
her board, and would have to give me her services for nothing That was 
the point of view I looked at it from Economy — with a dash of love 
I put It to my mistress, as in duty bound, just as I have put it to m3^1f 
‘T have been turning Selma Goby over m my mind,” I said, “and I 
think, my lady, it will be cheaper to marry her than to keep her ” 

My lady burst out laughing, and said she didn’t know which to be 
most shocked at — ^my language or my prmciples Some joke tickled her, 
I suppose, of the sort that you can’t take unless you are a person of 
quality Understanding nothing myself but that I was free to put it next 
to Selina, I went and put it accordingly And what did Selina say? Lord! 
how little you must know of women, if you ask that Of course, she said 
Yes 

As my time drew nearer, and there got to be talk of my having a new 
coat for the ceremony, my mind began to misgive me I have compared 
notes with other men as to what they felt while they were m my inter- 
^ting situation, and they have all acknowledged that, about a week 
befmre it happened, they privately wished themselves out of it I went 
a tafle further than that myself, I actually rose up, as it were, and tned 
to get out of it Not for nothmg^ I was too just a man to expect she 
would let me off for nothmg Compensation to the woman when the man 
gets out of it IS one of the laws of England In obedience to the laws, and 
after turning it over carefully m mind, I offered Selma Goby a feather- 
bed and fifty shillu^s to be off the bargain You will hardly believe it, 
but It IS nevertheless true — she was fool enough to refuse 
Aftm: it was all over with me, of course I got the new coat as 

ch^p as I o^d, and I went through all the rest of it as cheap as I 
could Wew^etiof a happy couple, and not a miserable couple We were 
six of one, and half a dozen of the other How it was I don’t understand, 
but we always be getting, with the best of motives, m one an- 

otl^^s way wanted to go up stairs, there was my wife coming 

down, or when my wife wanted to go down, there was I coming up That 
IB married life, according to my experience of it 
After five years trf mj^mderstandings on the stairs, it pleased an all- 
Providence to relieve us of ea^ other by takmg my wife I was 
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left with my little girl Penelope, and with no other child Shortly after- 
ward Sir John died, and my lady was left with her little girl Miss Rachel, 
and no other child I have written to very poor purpose of my lady, if 
you require to be told that my httle Penelope was taken care of under 
my good mistress’s own eye, and was sent to school, and taught, and 
made a sharp girl, and promoted, when old enough, to be Miss Rachel’s 
own maid 

As for me, I went on with my busmess as bailiff year after year up to 
Chnstmas, 1847, when there came a change m my life On that day my 
lady invited herself to a cup of tea alone with me m my cottage She re- 
marked that reckoning from the year when I started as page-boy m the 
time of the old lord, I had been more than fifty years m her service, and 
she put mto my hands a beautiful waistcoat of wool that she had worked 
herself, to keep me warm in the bitter wmter weather 

I received this magnificent present quite at a loss to find words to 
thank my mistress with for the honor she had done me To my great as- 
tonishment, it turned out, however, that the waistcoat was not an honor, 
but a bribe My lady had discovered that T was gettmg old before I had 
discovered it myself, and she had come to my cottage to wheedle me (if I 
may use such an expression) into giving up my hard, out-of-door work 
as bailiff, and taking my ease for fte rest of my daijs as steward in the 
house I made as good a fight of it agamst the indignity of taking my 
ease as I could But my mistress knew the weak side of me, she put it as 
a favor to heiself The dispute between us ended, after that, m my 
*\^iping my eyes, like an old fool, with my new woolen waistcoat, and 
sa3nng J would think about it 

The perturbation in my mind, m regard to thinking about it, being 
truly dreadful after my lady had gone away, I applied Ae remedy which 
I have never yet found to fail me m cases of doubt and emergency I 
smoked a pipe and took a turn at Robinson Crusoe Before I had occu- 
pied myself with that extraordmary book five mmutes I came on a com- 
forting bit (page one hundred and fifty-eight), as follows “To-day we 
love what to-morrow we hate ” I saw my way clear directly To-day I 
was all for continuing to be farm-bailiff , to-morrow, on the authority of 
Robmson Crusoe, I ^ould be all the other way Take myself to-morrow 
while in to-morrow’s humor, and the thing was done My mind being 
relieved in this manner, I went to sleep that night in the character of 
Tady Vennder’s farm-bailiff, and I woke up next morning in the charac- 
ter of Lady Vermder’s house-steward All quite comfortable, and all 
through Robmson Crusoe! 

My daughter Penelope has just looked over my dioulder to see what 
I have done so far She remarks that it is beautifully written, and every 
word of it true But she points out one objection She says what I have 
done so far isn’t m th© least what I was w^ted to do I am asked to tdl 
iftfeC story of the Diamond, and, mstead of that, I have been telhng tife 
s^y o! my own Cunous, and quite beyond me to account for IE 
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wwider whether the gentlemen who make a business and a living out 
of writing books ever find their own selves getting in the way of their 
subjects like me? If they do, I can fed for them In the mean time, here 
iS another false start, and more waste of good writing-paper What’s to 
be done now? Nothing that I know of, except for you to keep your 
temper, and for me to begin it all over agam for the third tune 


CHAPTER rn 

The question of how I am to start the story properly I have tried to set- 
tle m two ways First, by scratchmg my head, which led to nothing 
Second, by consulting my daughter Penelope, which has resulted m an 
entirely new idea 

Penelope’s notion is that I should set down what happened regularly 
day by day, begmnmg with the day when we got the news that Mr 
Franklin Blake was expected on a visit to the house When you come to 
fix your memory with a date in this way, it is wonderful what your 
memory will pick up for you upon that compulsion The only difhculty 
IS to fetch out the dates, in the first place This Penelope offers to do 
for me by lookmg mto her own diary, which she was taught to keep when 
she was at school, and which she has gone on keeping ever since In an- 
swer to an improvement on this notion, devised my myself, namely, that 
she should tell the story instead of me, out of her own diary, Penelope 
observes, with a fierce look and a red face, that her journal is for her 
own private eye, and that no hving creature shall ever know what is in 
It but herself When I inquire what this means, Penelope says, “Fiddle 
stick'” I say. Sweet-hearts 

Begmnmg, then, on Penelope’s plan, I beg to mention that I was 
apecially called one Wednesday morning into my lady’s own sittmg- 
room, the date bemg the twenty-fourth of May, eighteen hundred and 
forty-eight 

“Gabriel,” says my lady, “here is news that will surpnse you Franklm 
Blake has come back from ataroad. He has been staymg with his father 
m London, and he is commg to us to-morrow to stem till next monfli and 
k^p Rachel’s birthday ” 

If I had had a hat m my hand nothmg but respect would have pre- 
vented me from throwmg that hat up to the ceding I had not seen Mr 
Franklm since he was a boy, hvmg along with us in this house He was, 
out of all sight (as I remembered him), the nicest boy that ever spun 
a top or broke a window Miss Rachel, who was present, and to whom I 
made that remark, observed, in turn, that she remembered him as the 
most atrocious tyrant that ever tortured a doll, and the hardest driver of 
m exhausted httle girl m stnng harness that England could produce “I 
bum with mdignation, and I ache with fatigue,” was the way Miss Ra- 
diel summed it up, “when I think of Franklm Blake ” 

Hearmg what I now teU you, you will naturaUy ask how it was that 
Mr Franklm should have passed all the years, from the time when 
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he was a boy to the time when he was a man, out of his own country 
I answer, because his father had the misfortune to be next heir to a 
Dukedom, and not to be able to prove it 
In two words, this was how the thmg happened 
My lady’s eldest sister married the celebrated Mr Blake — equally 
famous for his great riches and his great suit at law How many years he 
went on worrying the tribunals of his country to turn out the Duke in 
possession, and to put himself m the Duke’s place — ^how many lawyers’ 
purses he filled to bursting, and how many otherwise harmless people 
he set by the ears together disputing whether he was right or wrong — ^is 
more by a great deal than I can reckon up His wife died, and two of his 
three diildren died, before the tribunals could make up their minds to 
show him the door and take no more of his money When it was all over, 
and the Duke in possession was left m possession, Mr Blake discovered 
that the only way of being even with his country for the manner in which 
it had treated him was not to let his country have the honor of educat- 
ing his son ^'How can I trust my native institutions,” was the form in 
which he put it, ‘‘after the way m which my native institutions have be- 
haved to Add to this that Mr Blake disliked all boys, his own in- 
cluded, and you will admit that it could only end in one way Master 
Franklin was taken fiom us in England, and was sent to institutions 
which his father could trust, m that superior country, Germany, Mr 
Blake himself, you will observe, remaining snug in England, to improve 
his fellow-countrymen m the Parliament House, and to publish a state- 
ment on the subject of the Duke in possession, which has remained an 
unfinished statement from that day to this 

There! Thank God, that’s told^ Neither you nor I need trouble our 
heads any more about Mr Blake, senior Leave him to the Dukedom, 
and let you and I stick to the Diamond 
The Diamond takes us back to Mr Franklm, who was the innocent 
means of bringing that unlucky jewel into the house 

Our nice boy didn’t forget us after he went abroad He wrote every 
now and then, sometimes to my lady, sometimes to Miss Rachel, and 
sometimes to me We had had a transaction together before he left, which 
consisted of his borrowing of me a ball of string, a four-bladed knife, and 
seven-and-sixpence in money — ^the color of which last I have not seen, 
and never expect to see, again His letters to me chiefly related to bor- 
rowing more I heard, however, from my lady, how he got on abroad, as 
he grew in years and stature After he had learned what the institutions 
of Germany could teach him, he gave the French a turn next, and the 
Italians a turn after that They made him among them a sort of umver- 
sal genius, as well as I could understand it He wrote a little, he painted 
a little, he sang and played and composed a little — ^borrowing, as I sus- 
pect, in all these cases, just as he had borrowed from me His mother’s 
fortune (seven hundred a year) fell to him when he came of age, and 
xm through him as it might be through a sieve The more money he 
had, the more he want^, there was a hole in Mr Franklin’s pocket that 
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nothmg would sew up Wherever he went the lively, easy way of him 
made him welcome He lived here, there, and everywhere, his address 
(as he used to put it himself) bemg ^Tost-office, Europe — ^to be left till 
called for ” Twice over he made up his mind to come back to England 
and see us, and twice over (saving your presence) some unmentionable 
woman stood m the way and stopped him His third attempt succeeded, 
as you know already from what my lady told me On Thursday, the 
twenty-fifth of May, we were to see for the first time what our nice boy 
had grown to be as a man He came of good blood, he had a high cour- 
age, and he was five-and-twenty years of age, by our reckoning Now 
you know as much of Mr Franklin Blake as I did — before Mr Franklin 
Blake came down to our house 

The Thursday was as fine a summer ^s day as ever you saw, and my 
lady and Miss Rachel (not expecting Mr Franklin till dinner-time) 
drove out to lunch with some friends in the neighborhood 

When they were gone I went and had a look at the bedroom which 
had been got ready for our guest, and saw that all was straight Then, 
bemg butler m my lady’s establishment, as well as steward (at my own 
particular request, mind, and because it vexed me to see any body but 
myself m possession of the key of the late Sir John’s cellar) — ^then, I 
say, I fetched up some of our famous Latour claret, and set it in ie 
warm summer air to take off the chill before dinner Concluding to set 
myself in the warm summer air next — ^seeing that what is good for old 
claret is equally good for old age — took up my bee-hive chair to go out 
into the back court, when I was stopped by hearing a sound like the 
soft beating of a drum on the terrace in front of my lady’s residence 

Going round to the terrace, I found three mahogany-colored Indians, 
m white linen frocks and trowsers, looking up at the house 

The Indians, as I saw on lookmg closer, had small hand-drums slung 
in front of them Bdimd them stood a little, delicate-looking, light- 
naired, Enghsh boy carr3ung a bag I judged the fellows to be strolling 
ccmjurers, and the boy with the bag to be carrying the tools of their 
trade Oiie of the three, who spoke Enghsh, and who exhibited, I must 
own, the most elegant manners, presently informed me that my judg- 
ment was nght He requested penmssLon to show his tncks m the pres- 
ence of the kdy of the house 

Now I am not a sour old man I am generally all for amusement, and 
{he last pmon m the world to distrust another person l^ause he hap- 
i>ens to be a few diades darka: than m^ysdf But the best of us have our 
weakness^r-^nd my weakne^, when I know a family plate-basket to 
be out on a pantry-table, is to b^ in^antly reminded of that basket by 
the sight of a slxoHmg stranger whose manners are superior to my own 
I accordingly informed the Indian that the lady of the house was out, 
and I warned hm and his party off the premises He made me a beauti- 
ful bow m return; and he and his party went off the premises On my 
side, I returned to my b^hive chair, and set myself down on the sunny 
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Side of the court, and fell (if the truth must be owned) not exactly into 
a sleep, but into the next best thmg to it 

I was roused up by my daughter Penelope lunnmg out at me as if the 
house was on fire What do you think she wanted^ She wanted to have 
the three Indian jugglers mstantly taken up, for this reason, namely, 
that they knew who was coming from London to visit us, and that they 
meant some mischief to Mr Franklin Blake 

Mr Franklin’s name roused me I opened my eyes, and made my 
girl explain herself 

It appeared that Penelope had just come from our lodge, where she 
had been having a gossip with the lodge-keeper’s daughter The two 
girls had seen the Indians pass out, after I had warned them off, followed 
by their little boy Taking it mto their heads that the boy was ill used 
by the foreigners — for no reason that I could discover, except that he 
was pretty and delicate-looking — ^the girls had stolen along the inner side 
of the hedge between us and lie road, and had watched the proceeding*’^ 
of the foreigners on the outer side These proceedings resulted in the 
performance of the following extraordinary tricks 
They first looked up the road and down the road, and made sure that 
they were alone Then they all three faced about, and scared hard m the 
direction of our house Then they jabbered and disputed in their own 
language, and looked at each other like men in doubt Then they all 
turned to their English boy, as if they expected htm to help them And 
then the chief Indian, who spoke English, said to the boy, “Hold out 
your hand ” 

On hearing those dreadful words, my daughter Penelope said she 
didn’t know what prevented her heart from flying straight out of her 
I thought privately that it might have been her stays All I said, how 
ever, was, “You make my flesh creep {Nota bene women like these 
little compliments ) 

Well, when the Indian said, “Hold out your hand,” the boy shrank 
back, and shook his head, and said he didn’t like it The Indian there- 
upon asked him (not at all unkindly) whether he would like to be sent 
back to London, and left where they had found him, sleeping in an 
empty basket in a market— a hungry, ragged, and forsaken little boy 
This, it seems, ended the difficulty The little chap unwillingly held out 
his hand Upon that the Indian took a bottle from his bosom, and poured 
out if it some black stuff, like ink, mto the palm of the boy’s hand The 
Indian— first touching the boy’s head, and making signs over it in tie 
air — ^then said, “Look ” The boy became quite stiff, and stood like a 
statue, looking into the ink in the hollow of his hand 

(So far, It seemed to me to be juggling, accompanied by a foolish 
waste of ink I was beginning to feel sleepy again, when Penelope^s next 
words stirred me up ) ' 

The Indians looked up the road and down the road once more — ^and 
then the chief If^rf aaSd these words to the boy “See the Engh^ 
gentlemen from foreign j^rts ” 
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The boy said, see him ” 

The Indian said, 'Is it on the road to this house, and on no other, that 
the English gentleman will pass by us to-day?” 

The boy said, 'Tt is on the road to this house, and on no other, that 
the English gentleman will pass by you to-day ” 

The Indian put a second question — ^after waiting a little first He said 
“Has the English gentleman got It about him^” 

The boy answered — also^ after waiting a little first — ^“Yes ” 

The Indian put a third and last question “Will the Enghsh gentleman 
come here, as he has promised to come, at the close of day?” 

The boy said, 'T can’t tell ” 

The Indian asked why 

The boy said, “I am tired The mist rises in my head, and puzzles 
me I can see no more to-day ” 

With that the catechism ended The chief Indian said something in 
his own language to the other two, pointing to the boy, and pointing 
toward the town, in which (as we afterward discovered) they were 
lodged He then, after making more signs on the boy’s head, blew on his 
forehead, and so woke him up with a start After that they all went on 
their way toward the town, and the girls saw them no more 

Most things, they say, have a moral, if you only look for it What was 
the moral of this^ 

The moral was, as I thought First, that the chief juggler had heard 
Mr Franklin’s arrival talked of among the servants out-of-doors, and 
saw his way to makmg a little money by it Second, that he and his 
men and boy (with a view to making the said money) meant to hang 
about till they saw my lady drive home, and then to come back, and 
foretell Mr Franklin’s arrival by magic Third, that Penelope had 
heard them rehearsing their hocus-pocus, like actors rehearsing a play 
Fourth, that I should do well to have an eye, that evening, on the plate- 
basket Fifth, that Pendtpe would do well to cool down, and leave me, 
bar father, to doze off again m the sun 

That appeared to me to be the sensible view If you know any thmg 
of the ways of young women, you won’t be surprised to hear that Pene- 
lope wouldn’t take it The moral of the thing was serious, according to 
my daugMer She particularly reminded me of the Indian’s third ques- 
tion Has the English gentleman got It about him? “Oh, Father I” says 
Penelope, clasping her hands, “don^t joke about tbis’ What does Tt’ 
mean?” 

“We’ll ask Mr Franklin, my dear,” I said, “if you can wait till Mr 
Franklin comes ” I winked to show I meant that in joke Penelope took 
it quite seriously My girl’s earnestness tickled me “What on earth 
should Mr Ftaffifafc foow about I inquired “Ask him,” says Pene- 

lope “And see whether Ae thinks it a laughing matter, too ” With that 
parting shot my d^ghter Mt me 

I settled it when she was gone, that I really would ask Mr 
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Franklin — ^mainly to set Penelope’s mmd at rest What was said between 
us, when I did ask him, later on that same day, you will find set out fully 
in Its proper place But as I don’t wish to raise your expectations and 
then disappoint them, I will take leave to warn you here — ^before we go 
any further — that you won’t find the ghost of a joke in our conversation 
on the subject of the jugglers To my great surprise, Mr Franklin, like 
Penelope, took the thing seriously How seriously, you will understand, 
when I tell you that, in his opinion, “It” meant the Moonstone 


CHAPTER rv 

I AM truly sorry to detam you over me and my bee-hive chair A sleepy 
old man, in a sunny back-yard, is not an interesting object, I am well 
aware But things must be put down in their places, as things actually 
happened — ^and you must please to jog on a little while longer with me, 
in expectation of Mr Franklin Blake’s arrival later in the day 

Before I had time to doze off agam, after my daughter Penelope had 
left me, I was disturbed by a rattlmg of plates and dishes m the ser- 
vants’ hall, which meant that dinner was ready Taking my own meals 
in my own sitting-room, I had nothing to do with the servants’ dinner, 
except to wish them a good stomach, to it all round, previous to com- 
posing myself once more m my chair I was just stretchmg my legs, 
when out bounced another woman on me Not my daughter agam, only 
Nancy, the kitchen-maid, this time I was straight in her way out, and 
I observed, as she asked me to let her by, that she had a sulky face*~-a 
thin^ which, as head of the servants, I never allow, on pnnaple^ to pass 
me without inquiry 

“What are you turmng your back on your dinner for?” I asked 
“Whal’a wrong now, Nancy?” 

Nancy tried topu^ by without answering, upon which I rose up,, and 
took her by the ear She. is a nice^ plump young lass,, and it is customary 
with me to adopt that manner of showing that I personally approve of 
a girl 

“What’s wrong now?” I said, once more 

“Rosaima’s late agana foe dmner,” says Nancy “And I’m sent to fetch 
her m All the hard work falls on my shoulders m, this house Let me 
alome^ Mr Betteredge’” 

The person here menitiioned as Rosanna was our second house-maid 
Having a kind of paty for omr second house-maid (why, you shall pres- 
ently know), and seeing in Nancy’s face that she would fetch her fel- 
low-servant in with more hard words than might be needful under the 
circumstances, it struck me that I had nothing particular to do, and that 
I might as well fetch Rosanna myself, giving her a hint to be punctual 
in future, which I knew she would take kindly from me 

“Where Rosanna?” I mquired^ 
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the sands, of course/^ says Nancy, with a toss of her head ^^She 
had another of her fainting fits this morning, and she asked to go out 
and get a breath of fresh air I have no patience with her 
''Go bark to your dmner, my girl/’ I said "I have patience with her, 
and I’ll fetch her in ” 

Nancy (who has a fine appetite) looked pleased When she looks 
oleased she looks nice When she looks nice, I chuck her under the chin 
It isn’" immorality — ^it’s only habit 
Well, I took my stick, and set off for the sands 
Nol It won’t do to set off yet I am sorry again to detain you, but you 
really must hear the story of the sands, and the story of Rosanna — for 
this reason, that the matter of the Diamond touches them both nearly 
How hard I try to get on with my statement without stopping by the 
way, and how badly I succeed ^ But, there * — ^Persons and Things do 
turn up so vexatiously in this life, and will m a manner insist on being 
noticed Let us take it easy, and let us take it short, we shall be in the 
thick of the mystery soon, I promise you 
Rosanna (to put the Person before the Thing, which is but common 
politeness) was the only new servant in our house About four months 
before the time I am writmg of my lady had been in London, and had 
gone over a Reformatory, intended to save forlorn women from drifting 
back into bad ways, after they had got released from prison The ma- 
tron, seemg my lady took an mterest in the place, pointed out a girl to 
her, named Rosanna Spearman, and told her a most miserable story, 
which I haven’t the heart to repeat here, for I don’t like to be made 
wretched without any use, and no more do you The upshot of it was, 
that Rosanna Spearman had been a thief, and not being of the sort that 
get up Companies m the City, and rob from thousands, instead of only 
robbing from one, the law laid hold of her, and the prison and the re- 
formatory followed the lead of the law The matron’s opinion of Rosan- 
na was (m spite of what she had done) that the girl was one in a thou- 
^d, and that she only wanted a chance to prove herself worthy of any 
Oinston woman’s mterest m her My lady (being a Christian woman, 
if ever ti^e was one yet) said to the matron upon that, "Rosanna Spear- 
man shall have her chance m my service ” In a week afterward Rosanna 
^pearman^imleied this establishment as our second house-maid 

a smd was tdd the girl’s story excepting Miss Rachel and me 
My hdy, doing me t6ei|3nor to consult me about most liings, consulted 
me ^ut RosamiaL fallen a good deal latterly into the late Sir 

John’s way of Amys my lady, I agreed with her heartify 

about Rosaima Sp&aimM 

A fairer charge no girl couM have had than was given to this poor girl 
of ours None of the servants cquH cast her pust hfe m her teeth, for 
none of the servants knew what it had been She had her wages Snd her, 
privileges, like the rest of them, and every now and then a friendly word 
from my lady, in pnvate, to encourage her In return die showed hetkelf, 
t am bound to say, well worthy of the kind treatment bestowfed upon 
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er Though far from strong, and troubled occasionally with those faint 
ig fits already mentioned, she went about her work modestly and un 
^mplainmgly, doing it carefully and doing it well But somehow she 
iiled to make friends among the other women-servants, excepting my 
aughter Penelope, who was always kind to Rosanna, though never in 
mate with her 

I hardly know what the girl did to offend them There was certainlj 
0 beauty about hei to make the others envious, she was the plainest 
nman in the house, with the additional misfortune of havmg one shoul 
er bigger than the other What the servants chiefly resented, I think, 
as her silent tongue and her solitary ways She read or worked in lei 
ire hours when the rest gossiped And when it came to her turn to go 
ut, nine times out of ten she quietly put on her bonnet, and had her turn 
y herself She never quarreled, she never took offense, she only kept a 
jrtain distance, obstinately and civilly, between the rest of them and 
erself Add to this that, plain as she was, there was just a dash of some- 
ling that wasn’t like a house-maid, and that mas hke a lady, about hei 
: might have been in her voice, or it might have been in her face All I 
m say is that the other women pounced on it like lightning the first day 
le came into the house, and said (which was most unjust) that Rosanna 
pearman gave herself airs 

Having now told the story of Rosanna, I have only to notice one out 
[ the many queer ways of this strange girl to get on next to the story 
[ the sands 

Our house is high up on the Yorkshire coast^ and close by the sea We 
ive got beautiful walks all round us, in every direction but one That 
re I acknowledge to be a horrid walk It leads, for a quarter of a mile, 
trough a melancholy plantation of firs, and brings you out between low 
iffs on the loneliest and ugliest little bay on all our coast 
The sand-hills here run down to the sea, and end in two spits of rock 
ittmg out opposite each other, till you lose sight of them m the water 
ne IS called the North Spit, and one the South Between the two, sbift- 
g backward and forward at certain seasons of the year, lies the most 
rrnble quicksand on the shores of Yorkshire At the turn of the tide 
mething goes on m the unknown deeps below, which sets the whole 
ice of the quicksand quivering and trenibling m a manner most remark- 
rle to see, and which has give® to it, among the people in our parts, the 
ixm of The Shivering Smd A great bank, half a mile out, nigh the 
outh of the bay, breaks the force of the mam ocean coming m from the 
fing Winter and summer, when the tide flows over the quicksand, the 
a seems to leave the waves behind it on the bank, and rolls its waters* 
: smoothly with a heave, and covers the sand in silence* A lonesome and 
horrid retreat I can tell you^ No boat ever ventures into this bay No 
iildren from our fishmg-vittage, called Cobb’s Hole, ever come here to 
lay The very birds of the air, as it seems to me„ give the Shivering 
md a wide berth TimL a young woman^ with dozens of mce walks to 
loose from, and company to gp witih if she only said 
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should prefer this place, and should sit and work or read m it, all alone, 
when it's her turn out, I grant you, passes belief It's true, nevertheless, 
account for it as you may, that this was Rosanna Spearman's favorite 
walk, except when she went once or twice to Cobb's Hole, to see the only 
friend she had m our neighborhood — of whom more anon It's also true 
that I was now setting out for this same place, to fetch the girl in to din- 
ner, which brings as round happily to our former point, and starts us 
fair agam on our way to the sands 

I saw no sign of the girl in the plantation When I got out, through 
the sand-hills, on to the beach, there she was, in her little straw bonnet, 
and her plain gray cloak that she always wore to hide her deformed 
shoulder as much as might be — there she was, all alone, looking out on 
the quicksand and the sea 

She started when I came up with her, and turned her head away from 
me Not looking me m the face being another of the proceedmgs which, 
as head of the servants, I never allow, on principle, to pass without in- 
quiry — ^I turned her round my way, and saw that she was crying My 
bandana handkerchief — one of six beauties given to me by my lady — 
was handy in my pocket I took it out, and I said to Rosanna, “Come 
and sit down, my dear, on the slope of the beach along with me I'll dry 
your eyes for you first, and then I'll make so bold as to ask what you 
have been crying about " 

When you come to my age you will find sitting down on the slope of a 
beach a much longer job than you think it now By the time I was set- 
tled, Rosanna had dried her own eyes with a very inferior handkerchief 
to mme — a cheap cambric She looked very quiet, and very wretched, 
but she sat down by me like a good girl, when I told her When you want 
to comfort a woman by the shortest way take her on your knee I 
thought of the golden rule But there ^ Rosanna wasn't Nancy, and that's 
the truth of it^ 

“Now tell me, my dear," I said, “what are you cr 3 nng about?” 

“About the years that are gone, Mr Betteredge,” says Rosanna, quiet- 
ly “My past life still comes back to me sometimes ” 

“Come, come, my girl,” I said, “your past life is all sponged out Why 
can't you forget it^” 

Stm tods, me by one of the lappets of my coat I am a slovenly old 
man, and a good deal of my meat and drink gets splashed about on my 
clothes Scmii^mes one of the women, and sometimes another, cleans me 
of my grease Tim <feyv^hefore Rosanna had taken out a spot for me on 
the l;^pet of Mf coat with a new composition warranted to remove any 
thing The grease was gone, but there was a little dull place left on the 
nap of the cloth #haN5 &e greise had been The girl pointed to that pl ace 
and shook h^ 

“The Siam is mm off ” dm sad the place shows, Mr Eettejo 
edge — ^the ^ 

A remark whmfa take^ a man tmaw^es by means of his own coat isnof 
an easy remaA to andwei Something in tiie girl herself, too, made km 
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particularly sorry for her just then She had nice brown eyes, plain as 
she was in other ways — and she looked at me with a sort of respect for 
my happy old age and my good character, as things forever out of her 
own reach, which made my heart heavy for our second house-maid Not 
feelmg myself able to comfort her, there was only one thing to do That 
thing was — to take her in to dinner 

^^Heip me up,” I said ^^You’re late for dinner, Rosanna — and I have 
come to fetch you m ” 

^^You, Mr Betteredge^” says she 

“They told Nancy to fetch you,” I said “But I thought you might 
like your scolding better, my dear, if it came from me ” 

Instead of helping me up, the poor thing stole her hand into mine, and 
gave It a little squeeze She tned hard to keep from crying again, and 
succeeded — for which I respected her “You’re very kind, Mr Better- 
edge,” she said “I don’t want any dmner to-day — let me bide a little 
longer here ” 

“What makes you like to be here?” I asked “What is it that brings 
you everlastingly to this miserable placed” 

“Something draws me to it,” says the girl, making images with her 
finger in the sand “I try to keep away from it, and I can’t Sometimes,” 
says she, m a low voice, as if she was frightened at her own fancy, 
“sometimes, Mr Betteredge, I think that my grave is waiting for me 
here ” 

“There’s roast mutton and suet pudding waiting for you ^ ” says I “Go 
in to dinner directly This is what comes, Rosanna, of thinking on an 
empty stomach I spoke severely, being naturally indignant (at my 
time of life) to hear a young woman of five-and-twenty talking about 
her latter end! 

She didn’t seem to hear me she put her hand on my shoulder, and 
kept me where I was, sitting by her side 

“I think the place has laid a spell on me,” she said “I dream of it 
night after night, I thmk of it when I sit stitching at my work You 
know I am grateful, Mr Betteredge — you know I try to deserve your 
kindness, and my lady’s confidence in me But I wonder sometimes 
whether the life here is too quiet and too good for such a woman as I 
am, after all I have gone through, Mr Betteredge — ^after all I have gone 
through It’s more lonely to me to be among the other servants, know- 
ing I am not what they are, than it is to be here My lady doesn’t know, 
the matron at the reformatory doesn’t know, what a dreadful reproach 
honest people are in themselves to a woman like me Don’t scold me 
there’s a dear good man I do my work, don’t I? Please not to tell my 
lady I am discontented — ^I am not My mind’s unquiet, sometimes, that’s 
all She snatched her hand off my shoulder, and suddenly pointed down 
to the quicksand “Look' ” she said “Isn’t it wonderful? isn’t it terrible? 
I have seen it dozens of times, and it’s always as new to me as if I bad 
pever seen it before' ” 

I looked where she pointed The tide was on the turn, and tfie horrid 
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sand began to shiver The broad brown face of it heaved slowly, and 
then dimpled and quivered all over “Do you know what it looks like to 
says Rosanna, catching me by the shoulder again “It looks as if 
It had hundreds of suffocating people under it — all struggling to get to 
the surtace, and all smkmg lower and lower in the dreadtul deeps ^ 
Throw a stone m, Mr Betteredge’ throw a stone in, and let’s see the 
sand suck it down’^^ 

Here was unwholesome talk^ Here was an empty stomach feeding on 
an unquiet mind^ My answer — a pretty sharp one, in the poor girl’s own 
interests, I promise you’ — was at my tongue’s end, when it was snapped 
short oil on a sudden by a voice among the sand-hills shouting for me by 
my name “Betteredge”’ cries the voice, “where are you?” “Here^” I 
shouted out in return, without a notion m my head who it was Rosanna 
started to her feet, and stood looking toward the voice I was just think- 
ing of getting on my own legs next^ when I was staggered by a sudden 
change in the girl’s face 

Her complexion turned of a beautiful red, which I had never seen in 
it before, she brightened all over with a kind of speechless and breath- 
less surprise “Who is it^” I asked Rosanna gave me back my own ques- 
tion “Oh* who is it?” she said, softly, more to herself than to me I 
twisted round on the sand, and looked behind me There, coming out on 
us from among the hills, was a bright-eyed young gentleman, dressed in 
a beautiful fawn-colored suit, with gloves and hat to match, with a rose m 
his button-hole, and a smile on his face that might have set the Shivering 
Sand itself smiling at him in return Before I could get on my legs he 
plumped down on the sand by the side of me, put his arm round my 
neck, foreign fashion, and gave me a hug that fairly squeezed the breath 
out of my body “Dear old Betteredge* ” says he “I owe you seven and 
sixpence Now do you know who I am?’^ 

Lord bless us and save us* Here — four good hours before we expected 
him — ^was Mr Franklin Blake* 

Before I could say a word I saw Mr Franklin, a little surprised, to all 
appearance, look up from me to Rosanna Following his lead, I looked 
at the girl too She was blushing of a deeper red than ever seemingly at 
having caught Mr Franklin’s eye, and she turned and left us suddenly, 
in a confusion quite unaccountable to my mind, without either making 
her courte^ to the gentleman or saying a word to me — ^very unlike her 
usual self a cmler and better-behaved servant, in general, you never 
met with 

“That’s an odd girl,” says Mr Franklm “I wonder what she sees m 
me to surprise her?” 

“I suppose, sir,” I answered, drdlmg on our young gentleman’l Con- 
tinental education, “ht’s the varnish from foreign parts ” 

I set down here Mr Franklin’s careless question, and my foolish an- 
swer, as a consolation and encxiura^ihait to all stupid people — ^it being, 
as I have remark^, a great satisfaction to our mferior feilow-aeatures 
to find that then bett^ are, on qccasionp, no bnghter than they a,te 
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Neither Mr Frankhn, with his wonderful foreign training, nor I, with 
my age, experience, and natural mother-wit, had the ghost of an idea of 
what Rosanna Spearman’s unaccountable behavior really meant She 
was out of our thoughts, poor soul, before we had seen the last flutter of 
her little gray cloak among the sand-hills And what of that^ you will 
ask naturally enough Read on, good friend, as patiently as you can, and 
perhaps you will be as sorry for Rosanna Spearman as I was, when I 
found oat the truth 


CHAPTER V 

The first thing I did, after we were left together alone, was to make a 
third attempt to get up from my seat on the sand Mr Franklin stooped 
me 

“Theie is one advantage about this horrid place,” he said, “we have 
got it all to ourselves Stay where you are, Betteredge, I have something 
to say to you ” 

While he was speaking, I was looking at him, and tr3nng to see some- 
thing of the boy I remembered in the man before me The man put me 
out Look as I might I could see no more of his boy’s rosy cheeks than 
his boy’s trim little jacket His complexion had got pale his face, at the 
lower pait, was covered, to my great surprise and disappointment, with a 
curly brown beaid and mustache He had a lively touch-and-go-way 
with him, very pleasant and engagmg, I admit, but nothing to compare 
with his free-and-easy manners of other times To make matters worse, 
he had promised to be tall, and had not kept his promise He was neat, 
and slim, and well made, but he wasn’t by an inch or two up to the 
middle height In short, he baffled me altogether The years that had 
passed had left nothing of his old self, except the bright, straightfor- 
ward look in his eyes There I found our nice boy again, and there I con- 
cluded to stop m my investigation 

“Welcome back to the old place, Mr Franklin,” I said “All the more 
welcome, sir, that you have come some hours before we expected you ” 

“I have a reason for coming before you expected me,” answered Mr 
Franklin “I suspect, Betteredge, that I have been followed and watched 
m London for the last three or four days, and I have traveled by the 
morning instead of the afternoon train because I wanted to give a certain 
dark looking stranger the slip ” 

Those words did more than surprise me They brought back to my 
mind, in a flash, the three jugglers, and Penelope’s notion that they 
meant some mischief to Mr Fra:^lm Blake 

“Who’s watching you, sir — and why?” I inquired 

“Tell me about the three Indians you have had at the house to-day,” 
says Mr Franklin, without noticing my question “It’s just possible, 
Betteredge, that my stranger and your three juggleis may turn out to be 
pieces of the same puzzle ” 

“How do you come to know about the jugglers, sir?” I asked, putting 
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one question on the top of another, which was bad manners, I own But 
you don’t expect much from poor human nature — so don’t expect much 
from me 

saw Penelope at the house,” says Mr Franklin, ^^and Penelope 
told me Your daughter promised to be a pretty girl, Betteredge, and she 
has kept her promise Penelope has got a small ear and a small foot Did 
the late Mrs Betteredge possess those inestimable advantages?” 

“The late Mrs Betteredge possessed a good many defects, sir,” says I 
* One of them (if you will pardon my mentioning it) was never keeping 
to the matter in hand She was more like a fly than a woman she could- 
n’t settle on any thing ” 

“She would just have suited me,” says Mr Franklin “I never settle on 
any thing either Betteredge your edge is better than ever Your daugh- 
ter said as much, when I asked for particulars about the jugglers Tatii- 
er will tell you, sir He’s a wonderful man for his age, and he expresses 
himself beautifully ’ Penelope’s own words — blushing divinely Not even 
my respect for you prevented me from — ^never mind, I knew her when 
she was a child, and she’s none the worse for it Let’s be serious What 
did the jugglers do?” 

I was something dissatisfied with my daughter — ^not for letting Mr 
Franklin kiss her, Mr Franklin was welcome to that—hui for forcing 
me to tell her foolish story at second-hand However, there was no help 
for it now but to mention the circumstances Mr Franklin’s merriment 
all died away as I went on He sat kmtting his eyebrows and twisting his 
beard When I had done, he repeated after me two of the questions which 
re chief juggler had put to the boy — ^seemingly for the purpose of fixing 
them well in his mind 

“ Ts it on the road to this house, and on no other, that the English 
gentleman will pass by us to-day?’ ^Has the English gentleman got it 
about him?’ I suspect,” says Mr Franklin, pulling a little sealed paper 
parcel out of his pocket, “that Tt’ means thts And This,’ Betteredge, 
means my uncle Herncastle’s famous Diamond ” 

“Good Lord, sirl” I broke out, “how do you come to be in charge of 
the Wicked Colonel’s Diamond?” 

“Tibe wicked Colonel’s will has left his Diamond as a birthday present 
to my cousm Rachel,” says Mr Franklm “And my father, as the wicked 
CoIcmePs exeqitor, has given it m charge to me to bring down here ” 

If the sea, tkm oosnng in smoothly over the Shivering Sand, had been 
changed into dry ted own eyes, I doubt if I could have been 

more surpnsed I f&en Mr Franklin spoke those words 

“The Colonel’s Diamond left to Miss RacheP” says I “And your 
father, sir, ti® Colonel’s execJutorl Why, I would have laid any tet you 
like, Mr Franklm, that ymr hiimt woddn’t have touted the Colonel 
with a pair of tongs P’ ' 

“Strong language, Bett^edgel What was there against the Colonel? 
He belonged to your time, not to mine Tell me what you know about 
him, and I’ll tell you how my fatb&r came to be his ex^utor, and more 
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besides I have made some discoveries in London about my uncle Hern- 
castle and his Diamond, which have rather an ugly look to my eyes, and 
I want you to confirm them You called him the 'wicked ColoneP just 
now Search your memory, my old friend, and tell me why ” 

I saw he was m earnest, and I told him 

Here follows the substance of what I said, written out entirely for 
your benefit Pay attention to it, or you will be all abroad, when we get 
deeper into the story Clear your mind of the children, or the dinner, or 
the new bonnet, or what not Try if you can't forget politics, horses, 
prices m the City, and grievances at the club I hope you won't take this 
freedom on my part amiss, it’s only a way I have of appealing to the 
gentle reader Lord^ haven’t I seen you with the greatest authors in your 
hands, and don’t I know how ready your atten<*ion is to wander when it’s 
a book that asks for it, instead of a person? 

I spoke, a little way back, of my lady’s father, the old lord with the 
short temper and the long tongue He had five chiidien in all Two sons 
to begm with, then, after a long time, his wife broke out breeding again, 
and die three young ladies came briskly one after the other, as fast as 
the nature of things would permit, my mistress, as before mentioned, 
being the youngest and best of the three Of the two sons, the eldest, 
Arthur, mheiited the title and estates The second, the Honorable John, 
got a fine fortune left him by a relative, and went into the army 

It’s an ill bird, they say, that fouls its own nest I look on the noble 
family of the Herncastles as being my nest, and I shall take it as a favor 
if I am not expected to enter into particulars on the subject of the Hon- 
orable John He was, I honestly believe, one of the greatest blackguards 
that ever lived I can hardly say more or less for him than that He went 
into the army, beginning in the Guards He had to leave the Guards be- 
fore he was two-and-twenty — ^never mind why They are very strict in 
the army, and they were too strict for the honorable John He went out 
to India to see whether they wef e equally strict there, and to try a little 
active service In the matter of bravery (to give him his due) he was a 
mixture of bull-dog and game-cock, with a dash of "5he sa^ age He was 
at the taking of Seringapatam Soon afterward he changed into another 
regiment, and, m course of time, changed again into a third In the third 
he got his last step as lieutenant-colonel, and, getting that, got also a sun- 
stroke, and came home to England 

He came back with a character that closed the doors of all his family 
against him, my lady (then just married) taking the lead, and declaring 
(with Sir John's approval, of course) that her brother should never enter 
any house of hers There was more than one slur on the Colonel that 
made people shy of him, but the blot of the Diamond is all I need men- 
tion here 

It was said he had got possession of his Indian jewel by means which, 
bold as it was, he di&’t dare acknowledge tie never attempted to sell 
It — not being in need of money, and not (to give him his due again) 
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making money an object He never gave it away, he never even showed 
It to any living soul Some said he was afraid of its getting him into a 
difficulty with the military authonties, others (very ignorant indeed of 
the real nature of the man) said he was afraid, if he showed it, of its 
costing him his life 

There was perhaps a gram of truth mixed up with this last report It 
was false to say that he was afraid, but it was a fact that his life had 
been twice threatened in India, and it was firmly believed that the Dia- 
mond was at the bottom of it When he came back to England, and 
found himself avoided by every body, the Diamond was thought to be 
at the bottom of it again The mj^stery of the Colonel’s life got in the 
Colonel’s way, and outlawed him, as you may say, among his own 
people The men wouldn’t let him into their clubs, the women — more 
than one — ^whom he w^anted to marry, lefused him, friends and relations 
got too near-sighted to see him in the stieet 
Some men in this mess would have tned to set themselves right with 
the world But to give in, even when he was wrong, and had all society 
against him, was not the way of the Honorable John He had kept the 
Diamond, m flat defiance of assassmation, in India He kept the Dia- 
mond, in flat defiance of public opinion, m England There you have the 
portrait of the man before you, as in a picture a character that braved 
svery thing, and a face, handsome as it was, that looked possessed by 
the devil 

We heard different rumors about him from time to time Sometimes 
they said he was given up to smoking opium, and collecting old books, 
sometimes he was reported to be trying strange things in chemistry, 
sometimes he was seen carousing and amusing himself among the lowest 
people m the lowest slums of London Anyhow, a solitary, vicious, un- 
der-ground life was the life the Colonel led Once, and once only, after 
hjs return to England, I myself saw him, face to face 
About two years before the time of which I am now writing, and about 
a year and a half before the time of his death, the Colonel came unex- 
pectedly to my lady’s house in London It was the night of Miss Rachel’s 
birthday, the twenty-first of June, and there was a party in honor of it, 
as usual I received a message from the footman to say that a gentleman 
wanted to see me Going up into the hall, there I found the Colonel, 
wasted, and worn, and old, and shabby, and as wild and as wicked as 
ever 

"'Go up to my sister,” says he, "and say that I have called to wish my 
niece many happy returns of the day ” 

He had ma<fe attempts by letter, more than once already, to be recon- 
ciled with my lady, for no other purpose, I am firmly persuaded, than 
to annoy her But this was the first time he had actually come to the 
house I had it on the tip of my tongue to say that my mistress had a 
party that night But the devilish look of him daunted me I went up 
stairs with his message, and left him, by his own desire, waiting m the 
hall The servants stcKid sfarn^ at him, at a distance, as if he was a 
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walking engine of destruction, loaded with powder and shot, and likely 
to go off among them at a moment’s notice 
My lady has a dash — ^no more — of the family temper ^Tell Colonel 
Herncastle,” she said, when I gave her her brother’s message, “that Miss 
Vermder is engaged, and that I decline to see him ” I tried to plead for a 
civiler answer than that knowing the Colonel’s constitutional superior- 
ity to the restraints which govern gentlemen in general Quite useless ^ 
The family temper flashed out at me directly “When I want your ad- 
vice,” says my lady, “you know that I always ask for it I don’t ask for 
it now ” I went down stairs with the message, of which I took the liberty 
of presenting a new and amended edition of my own contriving, as fol- 
lows “My lady and Miss Rachel regret that they are engaged, Colonel, 
and beg to be excused having the honor of seeing you ” 

I expected him to break out, even at that polite way of putting it To 
my surprise he did nothing of the sort, he alarmed me by taking the 
thing with an unnatural quiet His eyes, of a glittering bright gray, just 
settled on me for a moment, and he laughed, not out of himself, like 
other people, but tnto himself, in a soft, chuckling, horridly mischievous 
way “Thank you, Betteredge,” he said “I shall remember my niece’s 
birthday ” With that, he turned on his heel, and walked out of the house 
The next birthday came round, and we heard he was ill m bed Six 
months afterward — that is to say, six months before the time I am now 
Writing of — ^there came a letter from a highly respectable clergyman to 
my lady It communicated two wonderful things in the way of family 
news First, that the Colonel had forgiven his sister on his death-bed 
Second, that he had forgiven every body else, and had made a most edi- 
fying end I have myself (in spite of the bishops and the clergy) an un- 
feigned respect for the Church, but I am firmly persuaded, at the same 
time, that the devil remained in undisturbed possession of the Honorable 
John, and that the last abominable act in the life of that abominable 
man was (saving your presence) to take the clergyman in^ 

This was the sum total of what I had to tell Mr Franklm I remarked 
that he listened more and more eagerly the longer I went on Also, that 
the story of the Colonel bemg sent away from his sister’s door, on the 
occasion of his niece’s birthday, seemed to strike Mr Franklm like a 
shot that had hit the mark Though he didn’t acknowledge it, I saw that 
I had made him uneasy, plainly enough, m his face 
“You have said your say, Betteredge,” he remarked “It’s my turn 
now Before, however, I tell you what discovenes I have made m Lon- 
don, and how I came to be mixed up in this matter of the Diamond, I 
want to know one thing You lock, my old fnend, as if you didn’t quite 
understand the object to be answered by this consultation of ours Da 
your looks belie you?” 

“No, sir,” I said “My looks, on this occasion at any rate, tell the 
truth ” 

“In that ca^e^” says Mr Franklin, “suppose I put you up ta my point 
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of view before we go any further I see three very senous questions in- 
volved m the ColoneFs birthday-gift to my cousin Rachel Follow me 
carefully, Betteredge, and count me off on your fingers, if it will help 
you,” says Mr Franklin, with a certain pleasure in showing how clear 
headed he could be, which reminded me wonderfully of old times when 
he was a boy ^^Question the first Was the ColoneFs Diamond the ob- 
ject of a conspiracy m India ^ Question the second Has the conspiracy 
followed the ColoneFs Diamond to England? Question the third Did 
the Colonel know the conspiracy followed the Diamond, and has he 
purposely left a legacy of trouble and danger to his sister, through the 
innocent medium of his sister’s child? Thet is what I am driving at, Bet- 
teredge Don’t let me frighten you ” 

It was all very well to say that, but he had frightened me 

If he was right, here was our quiet English house suddenly invaded 
by a devilish Indian diamond — ^bringing after it a conspiracy of living 
rogues, set loose on us by the vengeance of a dead man There was our 
situation, as revealed to me in Mr Franklin’s last words I Who ever 
heard the like of it — ^in the nineteenth century, mind, in an age of prog- 
ress, and in a country which rejoices in the blessings of the British con- 
stitution? Nobody ever heard the hke of it, and, consequently, nobody 
can be expected to believe it I shall go on with my story, however, in 
spite of that 

When you get a sudden alarm, of the sort that I had got now, nine 
tim^ out of ten the place you feel it in is your stomach When you feel 
it m your stomach your attention wanders, and you begin to fidget I 
fidgeted silently in my place on the sand Mr Franklin noticed me, con- 
tendmg with a perturbed stomach, or mind, which you please — they 
mean the same thmg— and, checkmg himself just as he was starting with 
his part of the story, said to me, sharply, “What do you want?” 

Wbat did I want? I didn’t tell hzm, but I’ll tell you, in confidence I 
wanted a whiff of my pipe, and a turn at RobiiJson Crusoe 

CHAPTER vi 

Keeping my private sentiments to myself, I respectfully requested Mr 
Franklin to go on Mr Franklin replied, “Don’t fidget, Betteredge,” and 
went on 

Our young genttenan^s first words informed me that his discoveries, 
concernmg the Wicked Ckilonel md the Diamond, had begun with a visit 
which he had pdd (before he came to us) to his Other’s lawyer at 
Hami^tead A dmm word droi^ied by Mr Franklin, when the two 
were ajon^ c^e darf, aft^ dumer, revealed that he had been dbiarged by 
im father with a pre^^t to be taken to Miss Rachel One 

thmg led to anoth^, and it ended fn lawyer fiientiomng what the 
present really was, and bow the frmndly connection between the late 
Colonel and Mr Blake, Senior, had taken its rise The facts here are 
really so extraordmary that I doubt if Jean trust my own language' to 
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do justice to them I prefer tr3mig to report Mr Franklm^s discoveries, 
as nearly as may be, m Mr Frankhn’s own words 

^‘You remember the time, Betteredge,” he said, “when my father was 
trying to prove his title to that unlucky Dukedom^ WelF that was also 
the time when my uncle Hemcastle returned from India My father dis- 
covered that his brother-m-law was m possession of certain papers which 
were hkely to be of service to him in his lawsuit He called on the Col- 
onel, on prepense of welcoming him back to England The Colonel was 
not to be deluded in that way ‘You want something,’ he said, ‘or you 
would never have compromised your reputation by callmg on me ’ My 
father saw the one chance for him was to show his hand he admitted at 
once that he wanted the papers The Colonel asked for a day to consider 
his answer His answer came in the shape of a most extraordinary letter, 
which my friend the lawyer showed me The Colonel began by sa3nng 
that he wanted something of my father, and that he begged to propose 
an exchange of friendly services between them The fortune of war (that 
was the expression he used) had placed him in possession of one of the 
largest Diamonds in the world, and he had reason to believe that neither 
he nor his precious jewel was safe in any house, in any quarter of the 
globe, which they occupied together Under these alarming ciicum- 
stances he had determined to place his Diamond in the keeping of an- 
other person That person was not expected to run any risk He might 
deposit the precious stone in any place especially guarded and set apart 
— ^like a banker’s or jeweler’s strong-room — for the safe custody of valu- 
ables of high price His mam personal responsibility in the matter was to 
be of the passive kind He was to undertake — either by himself, or by a 
trustworthy representative — to receive at a pre-arranged address, on 
certain pre-arranged days in every year, a note from the Colonel, simply 
stating the fact that he was a hving man at that date In the event of the 
date passing over without the note being received, the Colonel’s silence 
might be taken as a sure token of the Colonel’s death by murder In that 
case, and m no other, certain sealed instructions relating to the disposal 
of the Diamond, and deposited with it, were to be opened, and followed 
implicitly If my father chose to accept this strange charge, the Colonel’s 
papers were at his disposal in return That was the letter ” 

“What did your father do, sir?” I asked 

“Do?” says Mr Franklin “I’ll tell you what he did He brought the 
invaluable faculty called common sense to bear on the Colonel’s letter 
The whole thing, he declared, was simply absurd Somewhere in his In- 
dian wanderings the Colonel had picked up with some wretched crystal 
which he took for a diamond As for the danger of his being murdered, 
and the precautions devised to preserve his life and his piece of crystal, 
this was the nineteenth century, and any man m his senses had only to 
apply to the police The Colonel had been a notorious opium-eater for 
years past, and, if the only way of getting at the valuable papers he 
possessed was by acceptmg a matter of opium as a matter of fact, my 
father was quite willing to take the ridiculous responsibility imposed 
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upon him — ^all the more readily that it involved no trouble to himself 
The Diamond and the sealed instructions went into his banker’s strong- 
room, and the Colonel’s letters, periodically reporting him a living man, 
were received and opened by the lawyer, as my father’s representative 
No sensible person, in a similar position, could have viewed the matter 
in any other way Nothing in this world, Betteredge, is probable unless 
it appeals to our own trumpery experience, and we only believe m a ro- 
mance when we see it in a newspaper ” 

It was plain to me from this, that Mr Frankhn thought his father’© 
notion about the Colonel hasty and wrong 
*^\\'hat IS your own private opinion about the matter, sir^” I asked 
^Xet s finibh the story of the Colonel first,” says Mr Franklin ^^There 
IS a curious want of system, Betteredge, in the English mind, and your 
question, my old friend, is an mstance of it When we are not occupied 
in mal^uing machmery, we are (mentally speaking) the most slovenly 
people m the universe ” 

^^So much,” I thought to myself, “for a foreign education ^ He has 
learned that way of girding at us m France, I suppose ” 

Mr Franklin took up the lost thread, and went on 
^ My father,” he said, “got the papers he wanted, and never saw his 
brother-m-law again, from that time Year after year, on the pre-ar- 
ranged days, the pre-arranged letter came from the Colonel, and was 
opened by the lawyer I have seen the letters, in a heap, all of them writ- 
ten m the same brief, business-like form of words ‘Sir, — ^This is to cer- 
tify that I am still a living man Let the Diamond be John Herncastle ’ 
That was all he ever wrote, and that came regularly to the day, until 
some six or eight months since, when the form of the letter varied for the 
first time It ran now ‘Sir,— They tell me I am dying Come to me, and 
help me to make my will ’ The lawyer went, and found him, in the little 
suburban villa, surrounded by its own grounds, in which he had lived 
alone ever smce he had left India He had dogs, cats, and birds to keep 
him company, but no human being near him, except the person who 
came daily to do the housework, and the doctor at the bedside The will 
was a very simple matter The Colonel had dissipated the greater part of 
his fortune in his chemical investigations His will began and ended m 
three clauses, which he dictated from his bed, m perfect possession of his 
faculties The first clause provided for the safe-keeping and support of 
hi$ animals The ^ond founded a professorship of experimental chem- 
istry at a northern umversity The third bequeathed the Moonstone as a 
birthday pre^nt to his niece, on condition that my father would act as 
executor My father at first refused to act On second thoughts, however, 
he gave way, partly because he was assured that the executorship would 
involve him m no trouble, partly because the lawyer suggested, m Rach- 
el s^mterest, that the Diamond might be worth something, after all ” 

“Did the give any reason, sir ” I mquired, “why he left the 

Diamond to Miss B«Jiel?’^ 

“He not only gave thefe^on— he had the reason written in his will,” 
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said Mr Franklin have got an extract, which you shall see presently 
Don’t be slovenly-minded, Betteredge^ One thing at a time You have 
heard about the Colonel’s Will, now you must hear what happened after 
the Colonel’s death It was formally necessary to have the Diamond 
valued, before the Will could be proved All the jewelers consulted, at 
once confirmed the Colonel’s assertion that he possessed one of the larg- 
est diamonds in the world The question of accurately valuing it pre- 
sented some serious difficulties Its size made it a phenomenon in the 
diamond-market, its color placed it m a category by itself, and, to add 
to these elements of uncertainty, there was a defect, in the shape of a 
flaw, in the very heart of the stone Even with this last seiious drawback, 
however, the lowest of the various estimates given was twenty thousand 
pounds Conceive my father’s astonishment* He had been within a 
hair’s-breadth of refusing to act as executor, and of allowing this magnifi- 
cent jewel to be lost to the family The interest he took in the matter 
now mduced him to open the sealed mstiuctions which had been de- 
posited with the Diamond The lawyer showed this document to me, 
with the other papers, and it suggests (to my mind) a clue to the nature 
of the conspiracy which threatened the Colonel’s life ” 

“Then you do believe, sir,” I said, “that there was a conspiracy?’^ 
“Not possessing my father’s excellent common sense,” answered Mr 
Franklin, “I believe the Colonel’s life was threatened, exactly as the 
Colonel said The sealed instructions, as I think, explain how it was that 
he died, after all, quietly m his bed In the event of his death by violence 
(that IS to say, m the absence of the regular letter from him at the ap- 
pointed date), my father was then directed to send the Moonstone se- 
cretly to Amsterdam It was to be deposited in that city with a famous 
diamond-cutter, and it was to be cut up into from four to six separate 
stones The stones were then to be sold for what they would fetch, and 
the proceeds were to be applied to the founding of that professorship of 
experimental chemistry which the Colonel has since endowed by his Will 
Now, Betteredge, exert those sharp wits of yours, and observe the con- 
clusion to which the Colonel’s instructions point*” 

I instantly exerted my wits They were of the slovenly English sort, 
and they consequently muddled it all until Mr Franklin took them in 
hand, and pointed out what they ought to see 

“Remark,” says Mr Franklin, “that the integrity of the Diamond, as 
a whole stone, is here artfully made dependent on the preservation from 
violence of the Colonel’s life He is not satisfied with saying to the en- 
emies he dreads, ^Kill me — ^and you will be no nearer to the Diamond 
than you are now, it is where you can’t get at it — ^in the guarded strong- 
room of a bank ’ He says instead, ^Kill me — ^and the Diamond will be 
the Diamond no longer, its identity will be destroyed ’ What does that 
mean?” 

Here I had (as I thought) a flash of the wonderful foreign brightness 
“I know*” I said “It means lowering the value of the stone, and 
cheating the rogues in that way* ” 
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‘'Nothing of the sort ” says Mr Franklin “I have inquired about 
that The flawed Diamond, cut up, would actually fetch more than the 
Diamond as it now is, for this plain reason — that from four to six per- 
fect brilliants might be cut from it, which would be, collectively, worth 
more money than the large — ^but imperfect — ^single stone If robbery for 
the purpose of gain was at the bottom of the conspiracy, the ColoneFs 
instructions absolutely made the Diamond better worth stealing More 
money could have been got for it, and the disposal of it in the diamond- 
market would have been mflnitely easier, if it had passed through the 
hands of the workmen of Amsterdam ” 

"Lord bless us, sir^ ” I burst out “What was the plot then^” 

“A plot organized among the Indians who originally owned the jewel, 
says Mr Franklin — “a plot with some old Hindoo superstition at the 
bottom of It That is my opinion, confirmed by a family paper which I 
have about me at this moment ” 

I saw now why the appearance of the three Indian jugglers at our 
house had presented itself to Mr Frankhn m the light of a circumstance 
worth noting 

“I don’t want to force my opmion on you,” Mr Franklin went on 
“The idea of certain chosen servants of an old Hindoo superstition de- 
voting themselves, through all difficulties and dangers, to watching the 
opportunity of recovermg their sacred gem, appears to me to be perfectly 
consistent with every thing that we know of the patience of Oriental 
races, and the influence of Onental religions But then I am an imagina- 
tive man, and the butcher, the baker, and the tax-gatherer axe not the 
only credible realities in existence to my mind Let the guess I have 
made at the truth in this matter go for what it is worth, and let us get 
on to the only practical question that concerns us Does the conspiracy 
agamst the Moonstone survive the ColonePs death? And did the Colonel 
know it, when he left the birthday gift to his niece?” 

I began to see my lady and Miss Rachel at the end of it all, now Not 
a word he said escaped me 

“I was not very willing, when I discovered the story of the Moon- 
alone,” said Mr Franklm, “to be the means of bringing it here But my 
fnesd, the lawyer, reminded me that somebody must put my cousin’s 
feg£w:y into my cousm’s hands—and that I might as well do it as any 
body else Aftar taking the Diamond out of the bank, I fancied I was 
followed in the struts by a shabby, dark-complexioned man I went to 
my hoi^ to pick up my lu^ge, and found a letter there, which 
unexpectedly detained me m London I went back to the bank with the 
Biaimmd, md I saw the ^abby man agam Takmg the Dia- 

iwnd once #ut of the bank 'Qns mortimg, 1 saw the man for the 
third time, hw ^ &hp, and Btepted (before be recovered the trace 
of me) by the morning instead of the afternoon train Here I am, with 
the Diamond safe and sound— and what is the first news that meets me? 
I find that three stroHmg Jhdians have been at the house, and that my 
arrival from London, ai^ something which I am expected to have about 
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me, axe two special objects of mvestigation to them when they believe 
themselves to be alone I don’t waste time and words on their pourmg 
the ink into the boy’s hand, and telling him to look in it for a man at a 
distance, and for something in that man’s pocket The thmg (which I 
have often seen done in the East) is 'hocus-pocus’ m my opinion, as it is 
in yours The present question for us to decide is whether I am wrongly 
attaching a meaning to a mere accident? or whether we really have evi- 
dence of the Indians being on the track of the Moonstone, the moment 
it IS removed from the safe-keeping of the bank^” 

Neither he nor I seemed to fancy dealing with this part of the m*. 
quiry We looked at each other, and then we looked at the tide, oozing 
in smoothly, higher and higher, over the Shivering Sand 
“What are you thinking of^” says Mr Franklin, suddenly 
“I was thinking, sir,” I answered, “that I should like to shy the Dia- 
mond into the quicksand, and settle the question in that way ” 

“If you have got the value of the stone in your pocket,” answered Mr 
Franklin, “say so, Betteredge, and m it goes^ ” 

It’s curious to note, when your mmd’s anxious, how very far in the 
way of relief a very small joke will go We found a fund of merriment, at 
the tune, in the notion of making away with Miss Rachel’s lawful prop- 
erty, and getting Mr Blake, as executor, into dreadful trouble — though 
where the merriment was I am quite at a loss to discover now 
Mr Franklin was the first to brmg the talk back to the talk’s proper 
purpose He took an envelope out of his pocket, opened it, and handed 
to me the paper inside 

“Betteredge,” he said, “we must face the question of the Colonel’s mo- 
tive in leaving this legacy to his niece for my aunt’s sake Bear in mind 
how Lady Vermder treated her brother from the time when he returned 
to England, to the time when he told you he should remember his niece’s 
birthday And read that ” 

He gave me the extract from the Colonel’s Will I have got it by me 
while I write these words, and I copy it, as follows, for your benefit 
“Thirdly, and lastly, I give and bequeath to my niece, Rachel Verin- 
der, daughter and only ciild of my sister, Julia Vermder, widow, the 
yellow Diamond belonging to me, and known m the East by the name of 
The Moonstone — subject to this condition, that her mother, the said 
Julia Vermder, shall be living at the time And I hereby desire my ex- 
ecutor, in that event, to give my Diamond, either by his own hands or 
by the hands of some trustworthy representative whom he shall appoint, 
mto the personal possession of my -said niece Rachel, on her next birth- 
day after my death, and m the presence of my sister, the said Julia Ver- 
mder And furthermore, I desire also that my sister, as aforesaid, may be 
informed, by means of a true copy of this, the third and last clause of 
my Will, that I give the Diamond to her daughter Rachel, in token of 
my free forgiveness of the injury which her conduct toward me has been 
the means of inflicting on my reputation m my lifetime, and especially 
m proof that 1 pardon, as becomes a dying man, the msult offered to me 
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as an officer and a gentleman, when her servant, by her orders, closed the 
door of her house against me, on the occasion of her daughter’s birth- 
day’’ 

More words followed these^ providmg, if my lady was dead, or if Miss 
Rachel was dead, at the time of the testator’s decease, for the Diamond 
being sent to Holland, m accordance with the sealed instructions orig- 
inally deposited with it The proceeds of the sale were, in that case, to 
be added to the money already left by the Will foi the professorship of 
chemistry at the university in the nortii 

I handed the paper back to Mr FranMin, sorely troubled whai to say 
to him Up to that moment my own opinion had been (as you know) 
that the Colonel had died as wickedly as he had lived I don’t say the 
copy from his Will actually converted me from that opinion I only say 
It staggered me 

^^Well,” says Mr Franklm, ^how you have read the Colonel’s own 
statement, what do you say^ In bringmg the Moonstone to my aunt’s 
house, am I serving his vengeance blindfold, or am I vmdicating him m 
the character of a penitent and Christian man^” 

' It seems hard to say, sir,” I answered, ‘^that he died with a horrid 
revenge in his heart, and a horrid he on his lips God alone knows the 
truth Don’t ask me ” 

Mr Franklm sat twisting and turning the extract from the Will m his 
fingers, as if he expected to squeeze the truth out of it in that manner 
He altered quite remarkably at the same time From being brisk and 
bright, he now became, most unaccountably, a slow, solemn, and pon- 
dering young man 

“This question has two sides,” he said “An Objective side, and a Sub- 
jective side Which are we to take?” 

He had had a German education as well as a French One of the two 
had been in undisturbed possession of him (as I supposed) up to this 
time And now (as well as I could make out) the other was taking its 
place It IS one of my rules m hfe never to notice what I don’t under- 
Btmd I steered a middle course between the Objective side and the 
Subjective side In plain Enghsh, I stared hard and said nothing 

“Let’s extract the uuier meaning of this,” says Mr Franklm “Why 
did my unde leave the Diamond to Rachel? Why didn’t he leave it to 
my aunt?” 

“That’s not b^ond guessing, sir, at any rate,” I said “Colonel Hern- 
castle knew my lady well enough to know that she would refuse to ac- 
c^t any legacy that came to her from htm ” 


^ How did he know that Rachel might not refuse to accept it, too?” 

Is there any young lady m existence, sir, who could resist the tempta- 
tion of acceptit^ such a buthday present as The Moonstone?” 

That s the Objective view,” says Mr Frankhn “It does you great 
credrt, Bettered^, to be able to take the Subjective view But there’s 
«iother mjratery djout the Caloirel’s l^cy which is not accounted fw 
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yet How are we to explain ins only giving Rachel her birthday present 
conditionally on her mother being ahve?” 

“I don’t want to slander a dead man, sir,” I answered ^^But if he ha^ 
purposely left a legacy of trouble and danger to his sister, by the means 
of her cliiid, it must be a legacy made conditional on his sisterls being 
alive to feel the vexation of it ” 

“Oh^ That’s your interpretation of his motive, is it^ The Subjective 
interpretation again ^ Have you ever been m Germany, Betteredge?” 
^^No, sir What’s your mterpretation, if you please^” 

“I can see,” says Mr Franklin, “that the Colonel’s object may, quite 
possibly, have been — ^not to benefit his niece, whom he had never even 
seen — ^but to prove to his sister that he had died forgiving her, and to 
prove it very prettily by means of a present made to her child There is 
a totally di&rent explanation from yours, Betteredge, taking its rise m 
a Subjective-Objective pomt of view From all I can see, one interpreta- 
tion IS just as likely to be right as the other ” 

Having brougnt matters to this pleasant and comforting issue, Mr 
Franklin appeared to think that he had completed all that was required 
of him He laid down flat on his back on the sand, and asked what was 
to be done next 

He had been so clever and clear-headed (before he began to talk the 
foreign gibberish), and had so completely taken the lead in the business 
up to the present time, that I was quite unprepared for such a sudden 
change as he now exhibited in this helpless leaning upon me It was not 
till later that I learned — by assistance of Miss Rachel, who was the first 
to make the discovery — that these puzzling shifts and transformations in 
Mr Franklin were due to the eflect on him of his foreign training At 
the age when we are all of us most apt to take our coloring, in the form 
of a reflection from the coloring of other people, he had been sent 
abroad, and had been passed on, from one nation to another, before there 
was time for any one coloring more than another to settle itself on him 
firmly As a consequence of this, he had come back with so many differ- 
ent sides to his character, all more or less unfinished, and all more or 
less jarring with each other, that he seemed to pass his life m a state of 
perpetual contradiction with himself He could be a busy man, and a 
lazy man, cloudy m the head, and clear m the head, a model of deter- 
mination, and a spectacle of helplessness, all together He had his French 
side, and his German side, and his Italian side — the original English 
foundation showing through, every now and then, as much as to say, 
“Here I am, sorely transmogrified, as you see, but there’s something of 
me left at the bottom of him still ” Miss Rachel used to remark that the 
Italian side of him was uppermost on those occasions when he unex- 
' pectedly gave in and asked you, m his nice, sweet-tempered way, to take 
his own responsibilities on your shoulders You will do him no injustice, 
I think, if you conclude that the Italian side of him was uppermost now 
“Isn’t it your business, sir,” I asked, “to know what to do next? Sure- 
ly it can’t be mine! ” 
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Mr Franklm did not appear to see the force of my question — ^not 
being in a position at the time to see any thing but the sky over his head 
don t %ant to alarm my aunt without reason/^ he said ^^And I don’t 
want to leave her without what may be a needful warning If you were 
in my place, Betteredge, tell me, m one word, what would you do?” 

In one word I told him ^^Wait ” 

^‘With all my heart,” says Mr Franklin ^^How long?” 

I proceeded to explain myself 

^^As I understand it, sir,” I said, ^^somebody is bound to put this pla- 
guy Diamond into Miss Rachel’s hands on her birthday — and you may 
as well do it as another Veiy good This is the twenty-fifth of May, and 
the birthday is on the tv^enty-first of June We have got close on four 
weeks before us Let’s wait and see what happens in that time, and let’s 
warn mv lady or not, as the circumstances direct us ” 

^Terfec% Betteredge, as far as it goes^” says Mr Franklin ^'But, be- 
tween this and the birthday, what’s to be done with the Diamond?” 

^^What your father did with it, to be sure, sir’” I answered ^^Your 
father put it in the safe-Leepmg of a bank in London You put it in the 
safe-keeping of the bank at Fnzmghail ” (Frizinghall was our nearest 
town, and the Bank of England wasn’t safer than the bank there ) “If I 
were you, sir,” I added, “I would ride straight away with it to Fnzmg- 
hall before the ladies come back ” 

The prospect of doing something— and, what is more, of doing that 
something on a ho’-se— brought Mr Franklin up like lightning from the 
flat of his back He sprang to his feet, and puUed me up, without cere- 
mony, on to mine “Betteredge, you are worth your weight in gold,” he 
said “Come along, and saddle the best horse m the stables directly!” 

Here (God bless it’ ) was the origmal English foundation of him show- 
mg through all the foreign varnish at last’ Here was the Master Frank- 
lin I remembered, coming out again m the good old way at the prospect 
of a ride, and reminding me of the good old times’ Saddle a horse for 
him’ I would have saddled a dozen horses if he could only have ridden 
them all’ 

We went back to the house in a hurry, we had the fleetest horse in the 
stables saddled m a hurry, and Mr Franklin rattled off in a hurry, to 
lodge the cursed Diamond once more in the strong-room of a bank 
When I heard the last of his horse’s hoofs on the drive, and when I 
turned about in the yard and found I was alone again, I felt half inclined 
to ask myself if I hadn’t woke up from a dream 


CHAPTER VII 

Whue I was jtt fins bewildered ixaw of mind, sorely needing a little 
quiet tore by to pirt me ri^t again, my daughter Penelope got in 

my way (just wther to get m my way on fte stairs) - 

and instantly siHnnMmed,»e to tdl hqr all th^t had passed at the ctofer 
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ence between Mr Franklin and me Under present circumstances, the 
one thing to be done was to clap the extinguisher upon Penelope’s curi- 
osity on the spot I accordingly replied that Mr Franklin and I had 
both talked of foreign politics till we could talk no longer, and had then 
mutually fallen asleep in the heat of the sun Try that sort of answer 
when your wife or your daughter next ’wornes you with an awkward 
question at an awkward time, and depend on the natural sweetness of 
women for kissing and making it up again at the next opportunity 

The afternoon wore on, and my lady and Miss Rachel came back 

Needless to say how astonished they were when they heard that Mi 
Franklin Blake had arrived, and had gone off again on horseback Need- 
less also to say, that they asked awkwaid questions directly, and that 
the ‘^foreign politics” and the “falling asleep in the sun” v/ouldn’t serve 
a second time over with them Bemg at the end of my invention, I said 
Mr Franklin’s arrival by the early tram was entirely attributable to 
one of Mr Franklm’s freaks Being asked, upon that, whether his gal- 
loping off again on horseback was another of Mr Franklin’s freaks, I 
said, “Yes, it was, ” and slipped out of it — think very cleverly — in that 
way 

Having got over my difficulties with the ladies, I found more difficul- 
ties waiting for me when I went back to my own room In came Pen,el- 
ope — ^with the natuial sweetness of women — to kiss and make it up 
again, and — ^with the natural curiosity of women — to ask another ques- 
tion This time, she only wanted me to tell her what was the matter with 
our second house-maid, Rosanna Spearman 

After leaving Mr Franklin and me at the Shivering Sand, Rosanna 
it appeared, had returned to the house in a very unaccountable state of 
mind She had turned (if Penelope was to be believed) all the colors of 
the rainbow She had been merry without reason, and sad without rea- 
son In one breath she had asked hundreds of questions about Mr 
Franklin Blake, and m another breath she had been angry with Penelope 
for presuming to suppose that a strange gentleman could possess any 
interest for her She had been surprised smihng, and scribbling Mr 
Franklin’s name inside her work-box She had been surprised again cry- 
ing, and looking at her deformed shoulder in the glass Had she and Mr 
Franklin known any thing of each other before to-day? Quite impos- 
sible! Had they heard any thmg of each other? Impossible agam* I 
could speak to Mr Franldm’s astonishment as genuine, when he saw 
how the girl stared at him Penelope could spealii to the girl’s inquisi- 
tiveness as genuine, when she asked the questions about Mr Franklin 
The conference between us, conducted in this way, was tiresome enough, 
until my daughter suddenly ended it by bursting out with what I 
thought the most monstrous supposition I had ever heard in my life 

“Father says Penelope, quite seriously, “there’s only one explana- 
tion of it Rosanna has fallen in love with Mr Franklin Blake at first 
sight!” 

You have heard of beautiful young ladies falling in love at first sight, 
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and have thought it natural enough But a house-maid out of a Reior- 
matory, with a plain face and a deformed shoulder, falling in love, at 
first sight, with a gentleman who comes on a visit to her mistress’s house, 
match me that, m the way of an absurdity, out of any story-book in 
Christendom, if you can' I laughed till the tears rolled down my cheeks 
Penelope resented my merriment m rather a strange way “I never knew 
you cruel before, father,” she said, very gently, and went out 
My girl’s words fell on me like a splash of cold water I was savage 
with myself, for feelmg uneasy m myself the moment she had spoken 
them — but so it was We will change the subject, if you please I am 
sorry I dnfted mto writmg about it, and not without reason, as you will 
see when we have gone on together a httle longer 


The evenmg came, and the dressmg-bell for dmner rang, before Mr 
Frankhn returned from Fnzmghall I took his hot water up to his room 
myself, expectmg to hear, after this extraordmary delay, that something 
had happened To my great disappomtment (and no doubt to yours 
also), nothmg had happened He had not met with the Indians, either 
going or returning He had deposited the Moonstone m the bank— de- 
scribmg it merely as a valuable of great price — and he had got the re- 
ceipt for it safe m his pocket I went down stairs, feelmg that this was 
rather a iat endmg, after all our exatement about the Diamond earlier 
in the day 

How the meetmg between Mr Franklm and his aunt and cousin went 
off is more than I can tell you 


I would have given something to have waited at table that day But 
m my position m the household, waiting at dinner (except on high fam- 
ily festivals) was lettmg down my dignity in the eyes of the other serv- 
ants — a thmg which my lady considered me quite prone enough to do 
already without seekmg occasions for it The news brought to me from 
the upper regions that evenmg came from Penelope and the footman 
Penelope mentioned that she had never known Miss Rachel so particular 
about the dressing of her hair, and had never seen her look so bright 
and pretty as she did when she went down to meet Mr Franklm m the 
drawmg-room The footman’s report was, that the preservation of a re- 
giectfal composure m the presence of his betters, and the waiting on Mr 
Framlm Blake at dmner, were two of the hardest thmgs to reconale 
with each other that had ever tned his traimng in service Later m the 
eve^g we heard them singing and playing duets, Mr FranUin piping 
high, Miss Rachel pipmg higher, and my lady, on the piano, followmg 
them, as it were, over hedge and ditch, and seeing them safe through in 
a manner most wonderful and pleasant to hear through the open wm- 
doTO, on the terras at mght Later stdl, I went to Mr Franklm m the 
S® soda-water and brandy, and found that Miss 
^chel had put the Diamond dean out of his head “She’s the most 
charmmg girl I have seen since I came back to England! ” was all I could 
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extract from him, when I endeavored to lead the conversation to more 
serious things 

Toward midnight I went round the house to lock up, accompanied by 
my second in command (Samuel, the footman), as usual When all doors 
were made fast, except the side-door that opened on the terrace, I sent 
Samuel to bed, and stepped out for a breath of fresh air before I too 
went to bed in my turn 

The night was still and close, and the moon was at the tull in the heav- 
ens It was so silent out-of-doors, that I heard from time to time, very 
famt and low, the fall of the sea, as the ground-swell heaved it in on the 
sand-bank near the mouth of our little bay As the house stood, the ter- 
race side was the dark side, but the broaa moonlight showed fair on the 
gravel-walk that ran along the next side to the terrace Looking this way, 
after lookmg up at the sky, I saw the shadow of a person m the moon- 
light thrown forward from behind the comer of the house 

Being old and sly, I forbore to call out, but being also, unfortunately, 
old and heavy, my feet betrayed me on the gravel Before I could steal 
suddenly round the corner, as I had proposed, I heard lighter feet than 
mme — and more than one pair of them, as I thought — ^retreating in a 
hurry By the time I had got to the corner, the trespassers, whoever they 
were, had run into the shrubbery at the off-side of the walk, and weie 
hidden from sight among the thick trees and bushes in that part of the 
grounds From the shrubbery they could easily make their way ovei our 
fence into the road If I had been forty years younger I might have had 
a chance of catching them before they got clear of our premises As it 
was, I went back to set agoing a younger pair of legs than mine Without 
disturbing any body, Samuel and I got a couple of guns and went all 
round the house and through the shrubbery Having made sure that no 
persons were lurking about anywhere m our grounds, we turned back 
Passing over the walk where I had seen the shadow, I now noticed, for 
the first time, a little bnght object, lying on the clean gravel, under the 
light of the moon Picking the object up, I discovered that it was a small 
bottle, containing a thick, sweet-smeUing liquor, as black as ink 
I said nothing to Samuel But, remembering what Penelope had told 
me about the jugglers, and the pouring of the little pool of ink into the 
palm of the boy’s hand, I instantly suspected that I had disturbed the 
three Indians, lurking about the house, and bent, in their heathenish 
way, on discovenng the whereabouts of the Diamond that night 

CHAPTER VIII 

Here, for one moment, I find it necessary to call a halt 

On summoning up my own recollections — ^and on getting Penelope to 
help me, by consulting her journal — ^I find that we may pass pretty rap 
idly over the interval between Mr Franklin Blake’s arrival and Misa 
Rachel’s birthday For the greater part of that time the days passed 
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and brought nothing with them worth recording With your good leave 
then, and witn Penelope’s help, I shall notice certam dates only in this 
place, reserving to myself to tell the story day by day, once more, as soon 
as we get to the time when the busmess of the Moonstone became the 
chief busmess of every body m our house 
This said, we may now go on agam — ^beginning, of course, with the 
bottle of sweet-smellmg ink which I found on the gravel-walk at night 
On the next mommg (the mommg of the twenty-sixth) I showed Mr 
Franklm this article of jugglery, and told him what I have already told 
you His opimon was, not only &at the Indians had been lurkmg about 
after the Diamond, but also that they were actually foolish enough to 
beheve in their own magic — ^meaning thereby the making of signs on a 
boy’s head, and the pouring of mk mto a boy’s hand, and then expecting 
him to see persons and thmgs beyond the reach of human vision In our 
country, as well as m the East, Mr Franklm mformed me, there are 
people who practice this curious hocus-pocus (without the mkj how- 
ever), and who call it by a French name, signifjnng somethmg like 
bn^tness of sight “Depend upon it,’ saj^ Mr Franklm, “the Indians 
took it for granted that we should keep the Diamond here, and they 
brought their clairvoyant boy to show them the way to it, if they suc- 
ceeded m getting into the house last night ” 

“Do you think they’ll try agam, sur?” I asked 
“It depends,” says Mr Franklm, “on what the boy can really do If 
he can see the Diamond through the iron safe of the bank at Frizinghall, 
we shall be troubled with no more visits from the Tndmns for the pres- 
ent If he can’t, we shall have another chance of catching thpm m the 
shrubbery before many more mghts are over our heads ” 

I waited pretty confidently for that latter chance, but, strange to re- 
late, it never came 

Whether the jugglers heard, m the town, of Mr Franklm havmg been 
seen at the bank, and drew their conclusions accordmgly, or whether 
the boy really did see the Diamond where the Diamond was now lodged 
(which I, fw one, flatly disbeheve) , or whether, after all, it was a mere 
«ect of chance, this, at any rate, is the plain truth— -not the ghost of 
an Im^ came near the house agam, through the weeks that passed be- 
fom Miss Rachel’s birthday The jugglers remained m and about the 
town plying their trade, and Mr Franklm and I remamed waiting to 
S66 what and tcsdute not to put tho rogues on theiir guard 

by ^owmg our ai^cions of them too soon With tbis report of the pro- 
ceedings on ether side, ends all that I have to say about the Indians for 
thepreseit 


Chi the tw^b|r-«jnfh of the immth, Mtss Rachel and Mr Franklm hit 
on method of w^ng ttteft iray throng the time which 

wght otherwi^ hea?y on There are reasons im 

particular that You 

will find It has a m something that is still to come 
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Gentlefolks in general have a very awkward rock ahead m life — ^the 
rock ahead of their own idleness Their lives being, for the most part, 
passed in looking about them for something to do, it is curious to see — ■ 
especially when their tastes are of what is called the intellectual sort — 
how often they drift blindfold into some nasty pursuit Nine times out of 
ten they take to tortunng somethmg, or to spoiling something, and they 
firmly believe they are improving Sieir mmds, when the plain truth is, 
they are only making a mess in the house I have seen them (ladies, I am 
sorry to say, as well as gentlemen) go out, day after day, for example, 
with empty pill-boxes, and catch newts, and beetles, and spiders, and 
frogs, and come home and stick pins through the miserable wretches, or 
cut them up, without a pang of remorse, into little pieces You see my 
young master, or my young mistress, poring over one of their spiders'* 
insides with a magnif3nng-glass, or you meet one of their frogs v^^alking 
down stairs without his head, and when you wonder what this cruel 
nastmess means, "you are told that it means a taste in my young master 
or my young mistress for natural history Sometimes, again, you see 
them occupied for hours together in spoiling a pretty flower with pointed 
instruments, out of a stupid curiosity to Imow what the flower is made 
of Is its color any prettier, or its scent any sweeter, when you do know^ 
But there t the poor souls must get through the time, you see — ^they musi 
get through the time You dabbled m nasty mud, and made pies, when 
you were a child, and you dabble m nasty science, and dissect spiders, 
and spoil flowers, when you grow up In the one case and m the other 
the secret of it is that you have got nothmg to think of in your poor 
empty head, and nothing to do with your poor idle hands And so it ends 
in your spoiling canvas with paints, and making a smell in the house, or 
in keepmg tadpoles in a glass box full of dirty water, and turning every 
body’s stomach m the house, or in chippmg off bits of stone here, there, 
and ever5rwhere, and dropping grit into all the victuals m the house, or 
in staining your fingers in the pursmt of photography, and doing justice 
without mercy on every body’s face in the house It often falls heavy 
enough, no doubt, on people who are really obliged to get their living, to 
be forced to work for the clothes that cover them, the roof that shelters 
them, and the food that keeps them going But compare the hardest day’s 
work you ever did with the idleness that splits flowers and pokes its way 
mto spiders’ stomachs, and thank your stars that your 'head has got 
something it must think of, and your hands something that they mmt 
do 

As for Mr Franklin and Miss Rachel, they tortured nothing, I am 
glad to say They simply confined themselves to making a mess, and all 
fiiey spoilt, to do them justice, was the paneling of a door 

Mr Franklin’s universal genius, dabblmg in every thmg, dabbled m 
what he called ^‘decorative pamtmg ” He had invented, he informed us 
a new mixture to moisten paint with, which he described as a “vehicle 
What It was made of I don’t know What it did I can tell you in twr 
words — ^it stank Miss Rachel being wild to try her hand at the new prov 
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cessy Mr Franklin sent to London for the materials, mixed them up, 
with accompaniment of a smell which made the very dogs sneeze when 
they came mto the room, put an apron and a bib over Miss Rachel’s 
gown, and set her to work decorating her own little sitting-room — called, 
for want of English to name it in, her ‘'boudoir ” They began with the 
inside of the door Mr Frankim scraped off all the nice varnish wivh 
pumice-stone, and made what he described as a surface to work on Miss 
Rachel then covered the surface, under his d rections and with his help, 
with patterns and devices — griffins, birds, flowers, cupids, and sudi 
hke — copied from designs made by a famous Italian painter, whose 
name escapes me — ^the one, I mean, who stocked the world with Virgin 
Marys and had a sweetheart at the baker’s Viewed as work, this decora- 
tion was slow to do and dirty to deal with But our young lady and gen- 
tleman never seemed to tire of it When they were not riding, or seeing 
company, or taking their meals, or piping their songs, there they were 
with their heads together as busy as bees, spoiling the door Who was 
the poet who sard that Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to 
do^ If he had occupied my place in the family, and had seen Miss Ra- 
chel with her brush, and Mr Frankim with his vehicle, he could have 
written nothing truei of either of them than that 
The next date worthy of notice is Sunday, the fourth of June 
On that evening we, m the servants^ hall, debated a domestic ques- 
tion for the first time, which, like the decoration of the door, has its 
bearmg on something that is still to come 
Seeing the pleasure which Mr Franklin and Miss Rachel took in each 
other’s society, and notmg what a pretty match they were m all per- 
sonal respects, we naturally speculated on the chance of their putting 
their beads together with other objects in view besides the ornamenting 
of a door Some of us said there would be a wedding m the house before 
die summer was over Others (led by me) admitted it was likely enou^ 
Miss Rachel might oe married, but we doubted (for reasons which will 
presently appear) whether her bridegroom would be Mr Franklin Blake 
That Mr Frankim was in love, on his side, nobody who saw and 
heard him could doubt The difficulty was to fathom Miss Rachel I^t 
me do myself the honor of making you acquainted with her, after which 
I will leave you to fathom her yourself — ^if you can 
My yoTOg lady’s eighteenth birthday was the birthday now coming, 
on the twenty-first of June If you happen to like dark women (who, I 
am informed, have gone out of fashion latterly in the gay world), and 
if you have no particular prejudice in favor of size, I answer for Miss 
Rachdl as om of the prettiest garls your ^es ever looked on She was 
small and slim, but all in fine proportion from top to toe To see her sit 
down, to see get up, and especially to see her walk, was enough to 
satisfy any man m Im ^nses that the graces of her figure (if you mil 
pardon me the exprej^on) were in her flesh,, and not in her dothes Her 
hair was the Wadtest I ever saw Her ^es lp^^atch^ her hair Her nose 
WHS not quite krge I admit and dton were 
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Mr Franklin) morsels for the gods, and her complexion (on the same 
undeniable authonty) was as warm as the sun itself, with this great ad- 
vantage over the sun, that it was always in nice order to look at Add to 
the foregoing that she carried her head as upright as a dart, m a dash- 
ing, spirited, thorough-bred way — ^that she had a clear voice, with a ring 
of the right metal in it, and a smile that began very prettily in her eyes 
before it got to her lips — and there behold the portrait of her, to the best 
of my painting, as large as life^ 

And what about her disposition next? Had this charming creature no 
faults? She had just as many faults as you have, ma’am — ^neither more 
nor less 

To put it seriously, my dear pretty Miss Rachel, possessing a host of 
graces and attractions, had one defect, which strict impartiality compels 
me to acknowledge She was unlike most other girls of her age, in this— 
that she had ideas of her own, and was stiff-necked enougii to set the 
fashions themselves at defiance, if the fashions didn’t suit her views In 
trifles, this independence of hers was all v/ell enough , but in matters of 
importance it carried her (as my lady thought, and as I thought) too far 
She judged for herself, as few women of twice her age judge m general, 
never asked your advice , nevei told you beforehand what she was going 
to do, never came with secrets and confidences to any body, from her 
mother downward In little things and great, with people she loved, and 
people she hated (and she did both with equal heartiness). Miss Rachel 
always went on a way of her own, sufficient for herself in the joys and 
sorrows of her life Over and over again I have heard my lady say, 
^^Rachel’s best friend and Rachel’s worst enemy are, one and the other 
— Rachel herself ” 

Add one thing more to this, and I have done 

With all her secrecy, and all her self-will, there was not so much as 
the shadow of any thing false in her I never remember her breaking her 
word, I never remember her sajang No, and meaning Yes I can call to 
m nd, in her childhood, more than one occasion when the good little soul 
took the blame, and suffered the punishment, foi some fault committed 
by a playfellow whom she loved Nobody ever knew her to confess to it 
when the thing was found out, and she was charged with it afterward 
But nobody ever knew her to lie about it, either She looked you straight 
in the face and shook her little saucy head, and said, plainly, won’t 
tell you’” Punished again for this, she would own to being sorry for say- 
ing ^Von’t,” but, bread-and-water notwithstanding, she never told you 
Self-willed — devilish self-willed sometimes — I grant, but the finest crea- 
ture, nevertheless, that ever walked the ways of this lower world Per- 
haps you think you see a certain contradiction here? In that case, a word 
in your ear Study your wife closely for the next four-and-twenty hours 
If your good lady doesn’t exhibit something m the shape of a contradic- 
tion in that time, Heaven help you? — ^you have married a monster 

I have now brought you acquainted with Miss Rachel, which you will 
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find puts us face to face, next, with the question, of that young lady’s 
matnmonial views 

On June the twelfth, an invitation from my mistress was sent to a 
gentleman m London, to come and help to keep Miss Rachel’s birthday 
This was the fortunate individual on whom I believed her heart to be 
privately set' Like Mr Franklm, he was a cousm of hers His name was 
Mr Godfrey Ablewhite 

My lady’s second sister (don’t be alarmed, we are not going very deep 
mto f amil y matters this time) — ^my lady’s second sister, I say, had a 
disappointment in love, and takmg a husband afterward, on the neck or 
nothmg principle, made what they call a misalliance There was terrible 
work in the family when the honorable Caroline insisted on marrying 
pla in Mr Ablewhite, the banker at Frizinghall He was very rich and 
very good-tempered, and he begot a prodigious large family— all m his 
favor, so far But he had presumed to raise himself from a low station m 
the world — and that was agamst him However, Time and the progress 
of modern enlightenment put things right, and the misalliance passed 
muster very well We are all gettmg liberal now, and (providmg you 
can scratch me, if I scratch you) what do I care, m or out of Parlia- 
ment, whether you are a Dustman or a Duke? That’s the modem way of 
lookmg at it — ^and I keep up with the modem way The Ablewhites lived 
in a fine house and grounds, a little out of Fnzmghall Veiy worthy 
people, and greatly respected in the ne^hborhood We shall not be much 
troubled wi3i them in these pages — excepting Mr Godfrey, who was 
Mr Ablewhite’s second son, and who must take his proper place here, if 
you please, for Miss Rachel’s sake 

With all his bnghtness and deveraess and general good qualities, Mr 
Franklin’s chance oi topping Mr Godfrey in our young lady’s estima- 
tion was, in my opmion, a very poor chance mdeed 

In the first place, Mr Godfrey was, in pomt of size, the finest man by 
far of the two He stood over six feet high, he had a beautiful red and 
white color, a smooth round face, shaved as bare as your hand, and a 
head of lovely long flaxen hair, fallmg neghgently over &e poll of his 
neck But why do I try to give you this personal description of him^ If 
you ever subscribed to a Ladies’ Chanty m London, you know Mr God- 
frey Ablewhite as well as I do He was a barrister by profession , a ladies’ 
man by temperament, and a good Samantan by choice Female benevo- 
lence and female destitution could do nothing without him Maternal 
societies for confinmg poor women, Magdalen societies for rescuing poor 
women, stnmg-mmded soaeties for putting poor women into poor men’s 
places, and leaving the men to shift for themselves — he was vice-presi- 
dent, manager, referee to them all Wherever there was a table with a 
committee of ladi^ sitting round it m council, thwe was Mr Godfrey at 
the bottom of the board, kcepmg the temper of the committee, and lea# 
ing the dear cr^ur^ aimig the thorny ways of busmess, hat.in ham^iT 
do suppose this was the most accom{fiidied philanthropist (op a gmay 
independence) that England ever produced As a gieaker at 
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meetings the like of him for drawing your tears and your money was not 
easy to find He was quite a public character The last time I was in Lon- 
don my mistress gave me two treats She sent me to the theatre to see a 
dancing woman who was all the rage, and she sent me to Exeter Hail to 
hear Mr Godfrey The lady did it with a band of music The gentleman 
did it with a handker^chief and a glass of water Crowds at the perform- 
ance with the legs Ditto at the performance with the tongue And with 
all this the sweetest-tempered person (I allude to Mr Godfrey) — ^the 
simplest and pleasantest and easiest to please — ^you ever met with He 
loved every body And every body loved htm What chance had Mr 
Franklin — ^what chance had any body of average reputation and capaci- 
ties — against such a man as this^ 

On the fourteenth came Mr Godfrey’s answer 

He accepted my mistress’s mvitation, from the Wednesday of the 
birthday to the evening of Friday — ^when his duties to the Ladies’ Char- 
ities would oblige him to return to town He also inclosed a copy of 
verses on what he elegantly called his cousin’s ^'natal day ” Miss Rachel, 
I was informed, joined Mr Franklin in making fun of the ve^-ses at din- 
ner and Penelope, who was all on Mr Franklin’s side, asked me, in 
great triumph, what I thought of that “Miss Rachel has led you off on 
a false scent, my dear,” I replied, “but my nose is not so easily mystified 
Wait till Mr Ablewhite’s verses are followed by Mr Ablewhite himself ” 

My daughter replied, that Mr Fianklin might strike in and try his 
luck, before the verses were followed by the poet In favor of this view, 
I must acknowledge that Mr Franklm left no chance untried of winning 
Miss Raciiel’s good graces 

Though one of the most inveterate smokers I ever met with, he gave 
up his cigar because she said, one day, she hated the stale smell of it in 
his clothes He slept so badly, after this effort of self-denial, for want of 
the composing effect of the tobacco to which he was used, and came 
down morning after morning lookmg so haggard and worn, that Miss 
Rachel herself begged him to take to his cigars again No’ he would 
take to nothing again that would cause her a moment’s annoyance, he 
would fight It out resolutely, and get back his sleep, sooner or later, by 
mam force of patience m waiting for it Such devotion as this, you may 
say (as some of them said down stairs), could never fail of producing 
the right effect on Miss Rachel — ^backed up, too, as it was, by the dec- 
orating work every day on the door All very well-— but she had a photo- 
graph of Mr Godfrey m her bed-room, represented speaking at a public 
meeting, with all his hair blown out by the breath of his own eloquence, 
and his eyes, most lovely, charming the mon^y out of your pockety I 
What do you say to that? Every morning— as Penelope herself owned 
to me — there was the man whom women couldn’t do without, lookmg 
on, m effigy, while Miss Rachel was having her hair combed He would 
be looking on, in reality, before long — ^that was my opinion of ib 
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June the sixteenth bi ought an event which made Mr Franklin’s 
chance look, to my mind, a worse chance than ever 
A strange gentleman, speaking English with a foreign accent, came 
that morning to the house, and asked to see Mr Franklin Blake on bus- 
iness The business could not possibly have been connected with the Dia- 
mond, for these two reasons — ^first, that Mr Franklin told me nothing 
about it, secondly, that he communicated it (after the strange gentle- 
man had gone away again) to my lady She probably hinted something 
about it next to her daughter At any rate, Miss Rachel was reported to 
have said some severe things to Mr Franklin, at the piano that eve- 
nmg, about the people he had lived among, and the principles he had 
adopted in foreign parts The next day, for the first time, nothing was 
done toward the decoration of the door I suspect some imprudence of 
Mr Franklin’s on the Continent — ^with a woman or a debt at the bot- 
tom of it — ^had followed him to England But that is all guess work In 
this case, not only Mr Franklin, but my lady too, for a wonder, left 
me in the dark 


On the seventeenth, to all appearance, the cloud passed away again 
They returned to their decorating work on the door, and seemed to be as 
good friends as ever If Penelope was to be believed, Mr Franklin had 
seized the opportunity of the reconciliation to make an offer to Miss 
Rachel, and had neither been accepted nor refused My girl was sure 
(from signs and tokens which I need not trouble you with) that her 
young mistress had fought Mr Franklin off by declining to believe that 
he was in earnest, and had then secretly regretted treating him in that 
way afterward Though Penelope was admitted to more familiarity with 
her young mistress than maids generally are— for the two had been al- 
most brought up together as children— still I knew Miss Rachel’s re- 
served character too well to believe that she would show her mind to any 
body m this way What my daughter told me on the present occasion 
was, as I suspected, more what she wished than what she really knew 


On the nmeteenth another event happened We had the doctor m the 
h^se professionally He was summoned to prescribe for a person whom 
I have had occasion to present to you in these pages — our second house- 
maid, Rosanna Spearman 

This pcror ^rl— who had puzzled me, as you know already, at the 
bfaivenng Sand— puzzled me more than once again m the interval timp 
of which I am now writing Penelope’s notion that her fellow-servant 
in love with Mr Franklin (which my daughter, by my orders, kept 
strictly secret) seemed to me just as absurd as ever But I must own that 
what I myself saw, and what my daughter saw also, of our second house- 
maid s conauct began to look mystenous, to say the least of it 
For example, the girl constantly pat herself in Mr Franklin’s wav^ 
very slyly and quietly, but she did it He took about as much notice of 
her as he took of the cat it never seemed to occur to him to waste a look 
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on Rosanna’s plain face The poor thing’s appetite, never much, fell 
away dreadfully, and her eyes m the morning showed plain signs of 
waking and crying at night One day Penelope made an awkward dis- 
covery, which we hushed up on the spot She caught Rosanna at Mr 
Franklm’s dressing-table, secretly removing a rose which Miss Rachel 
had given him to wear in his button-hole, and putting another rose like 
it, of her own picking, in its place She was, alter that, once or twice 
impudent to me, when I gave her a weil-meant general hint to be care- 
ful in he^- conduct, and, worse still, she was not over-respectful now on 
the few occasions when Miss Rachel accidentally spoke to her 

My lady noticed the change, and asked me what I thought about it I 
tried to screen the girl by answermg that I thought sne was out of 
health, and it ended in the doctor being sent for, as already mentioned, 
on the nineteenth He said it was her nerves, and doubted if she was fit 
for seivice My lady offered to remove her for change of air to one of our 
farms inland She begged and prayed, with the tears in her eyes, to be let 
to stop, and in an evil hour I advised my lady to try her for a little 
longer As the event pioved, and as you wdl soon see, this was the worst 
advice I could have given If I could only have looked a little way into 
the future, I would have taken Rosanna Spearman out of the house, then 
and there, with my own hand 

On the twentieth, there came a note from Mr Godfrey He had ar 
ranged to stop at Fnzmghall that night, having occasion to consult his 
father on business On the afternoon of the next day he and his two 
eldest sisters would ride over to us on horseback, in good time before 
dinner An elegant little casket in china accompanied the note, presented 
to Miss Rachel, with her cousin’s love and best wishes Mi Franklin 
had only given her a plain locket not worth half the money My daughter 
Penelope, nevertheless — such is the obstinacy of women — still backed 
him to win 

Thanks be to Heaven, we have arrived at the eve of the birthday at 
lastJ You will own, I think, that I have got you over the ground, this 
time, without much loitering by the way Cheer up^ I’ll ease you with 
another new chapter here — and, what is more, that chapter shall take 
you straight mto the thick of the story 


CHAPTER IX 

June twenty-first, the day of the birthday, was cloudy and unsettled at 
sunrise, but toward noon it cleared up bravely 
We, m the servants’ hall, began this happy anniversary, as usual, by 
Dffermg our little presents to Miss Rachel, with the regular speech de- 
livered annually by me as the chief I follow the plan adopted by the 
Queen in opennig Parliament — ^namely, the plan of saying much the 
same thing regularly every year Before it is delivered, my speech (lik*' 
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the Queen^s) is looked for as eagerly as if nothing of the kind had ever 
been heard before When it is delivered, and turns out not to be the nov- 
elty anticipated, though they grumble a little, they look forward hope- 
fully to something newer next year An eas> people to govern, in the 
Parliament and m the Kitchen — that’s the moral of it 


After breakiast, Mr FranLun and I had a prnate conference on the 
subject of the Moonstone — the time having now come for removing it 
from the bank at Frizmghall, and placing it in Miss Rachel’s own hands 
Whf^ther he had been trjnng to make love to his cousin again, and had 
got a rebuff — or whether his broken rest, night after night, was aggra- 
vating the queer contradictions and uncertainties in his character — I 
don’t know But certain it is, that Mr Franklin failed to show himself at 
his best on the morning of the birthday He was in twenty different 
mmds about the Diamond m as many minutes For my part, I stuck fast 
by the pla n facts as we knew them Nothing had happened to justify us 
m alarming mv lady on the subject of the jewel, and nothing could al- 
ter the legal obligation that now lay on Mr Franklin to put it in his 
cousin’s possession That was my view of the matter, and, twist and turn 
it as he night, he was forced in the end to make it his view too We ar- 


ranged that he was to ride over, after lunch, to Fnzmghall, and bring 
the Diamond back, with Mr Godfrey and the two young ladies, in all 
probability, to keep him company on the way home again 
This settled, our young gentleman went back to Miss Rachel 
They consumed the whole morning, and part of the afternoon, m the 
everlasting business of decorating the door, Penelope standing by to mix 
the colors, as directed, and my lady, as luncheon-time drew near, go- 
ing in and out of the room, with her handkerchief to her nose (for they 
used a deal of Mr Franklin’s vehicle that day) , and trying vainly to get 
the two artists away from their work It was three o’clock before they 
took off their aprons, and released Penelope (much worse for the vehi- 
cle), and cleaned themselves of their mess But they had done what they 
wanted— -they had finished the door on the birthday, and proud enough 
they were of it The griffins, cupids, and so on, were, I must own, most 
beautiful to Miold, though so many in number, so entangled m flow- 
ers and devices, and so topsy-turvy in their actions and attitudes, that 
you felt them unpleasantly in your head for hours after you had done 
with the pleasure of looking at them If I add that Penelope ended her 
part of the mormng’s work by being sick in the back kitchen, it is in no 
unfriendly spirit toward the vehicle No» no^ It left off stinking when it 
dried, and if Art requires this sort of sacrifice— though the girl is my 
own daughter— I say, let Art have ftemi 
Mr Fr^Im snatched a morsel from the luncheon-table, and rode off 
to hrizmghall— to escort his cousins, as he told my lady To fetch the 
M^nstone, as was privately known to himself and to me 
This temg one of the high festivals on which I took my riace at tie 
sideboard, m coi^and of the attendance at table, I had pteity to oe-. 
cupy my mmd while Mr Franklm was awaj^ Having ^en to the, 
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and reviewed my men and women who were to wait at dinner, I retired 
to collect myself before the company came A whiff of — you know what, 
and a turn at a certain book which I have had occasion to mention in 
these pages, composed me, body and mind I was aroused from what I 
am inclined to think must have been, not a nap, but a reverie, by the 
clatter of horses’ hoofs outside, and going to the door, received a caval- 
cade comprising Mr Franklin and his three cousins, escorted by one of 
old Mr Ablewhite’s grooms 

Mr Godfrey struck me, strangely enough, as being like Mr Franklin 
in this respect — that he did not seem to be in his customary spirits He 
kindly shook hands with me as usual, and was most politely glad to see 
his old friend Betteredge wearing so well But there was a sort of cloud 
over him, which I couldn’t at all account for, and when I asked how he 
had found his father in health, he answered rather shortly, “Much as 
usual ” However, the two Miss Ablewhites were cheerful enough for 
twenty, which more than restored the balance They were nearly as big 
as their brother, spanking, yellow-haired, rosy lasses, overflowing with 
superabundant flesh and blood, bursting from head to foot with health 
and spirits The legs of the poor horses trembled with carr3ang them, 
and when they jumped from their saddles (without waiting to be help- 
ed) , I declare they bounced on the ground as if they were made of India 
rubber Every thing the Miss Ablewhites said began with a large 0, 
every thing they did was done with a bang, and they giggled and 
screamed, in season and out of season, on the smallest provocation 
Bouncers — ^that’s what I call them 

Under cover of the noise made by the young ladies, I had an oppor- 
tunity of saying a private word to Mr Franklin in the hall 

“Have you got the Diamond safe, sir?” 

He nodded, and tapped the breast-pocket of his coat 

“Have you seen any thmg of the Indians?” 

“Not a glimpse ” With that answer, he asked for my lady, and, hear- 
ing she was in the small drawing-room, went there straight The bell 
rang, before he had been a minute m the room, and Penelope was sent 
to tell Miss Rachel that Mr Frankhn Blake wanted to speak to her 

Crossing the hall about half an hour afterward I was brought to a sud- 
den stand-still by an outbreak of screams from the small drawing-room 
I can’t say I was at all alarmed, for I recognized in the screams the 
favorite large O of the Miss Ablewhites However, I went in (on pre- 
tense of asking for instructions about the dinner) to discover whether 
any thing serious had really happened 

There stood Miss Rachel at the table, like a person fascinated, with 
the Colonel’s unlucky Diamond in her hand There, on either side of 
her, knelt the two Bouncers, devouring the jewel with their eyes, and 
screammg with ecstasy every time it flashed on them in a new light 
There, at the' opposite side of the table, stood Mr Godfrey, clapping his 
hands like a large child, and smging out, softly, “Exquisite f exquisite!” 
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There sat Mr Franklin, in a chair by the book-case, tugging at his 
beard, and looking anxiously toward the window And there, at the win- 
dow, stood the object he was contemplating — my lady, havmg the ex- 
tract from the Colonel’s WiU m her hand, and keepmg her back turned 
on the whole of the company 

She faced me when I asked for my mstructions, and I saw the family 
frown gathering over her eyes, and the family temper twitching at the 
corners of her mouth 

“Come to my room in half an hour,” she answered “I shall have some- 
thmg to say to you then ” 

With those words she went out It was plain enough that she was 
posed by the same difficulty which had posed Mr Fianklm and me in 
our conference at the Shivering Sand Was the legacy of the Moonstone 
a proof that she had treated her brother with cruel injustice? or was it 
a proof that he was worse than the worst she had ever thought of him? 
Serious questions those for my lady to determine, while her daughter, 
innocent of all knowledge of the ColoneFs character^ stood there with 
the ColoneFs birthday gift in her hand 

Before I could leave the room, m my turn, Miss Rachel, always con- 
siderate to the old servant who had been ui the house when she was born, 
stopped me “Look, GabrieF” she said, and flashed the jewel before 
my eyes in a ray of sunhght that poured through the window 

Lord bless us’ it was a Diamondl As large, or nearly, as a plover's 
egg’ The light that streamed from it was like the light of the harvest- 
moon When you looked down into the stone, you looked into a yellow 
deep that drew your eyes into it so that they saw nothing else It seemed 
unfathomable, this jewel, that you could hold oetween your finger and 
thumb, seemed unfathomable as the heavens themselves We set it m the 
sun, and then shut the light out of the room, and it shone awfully out of 
the depths of its own bnghtnesSy with a moony gleam, in the dark No 
wonder Miss Rachel was fascinated, no wonder her cousins screamed 
The Diamond laid such a bold on me that I bur^t out with as large an 
^^0’ ” as the Bouncers themselves. The only one of us who kept his senses 
was Mr Godfrey He put an arm round each of his sisters' waists, and, 
lookmg compassionately backward and forward between the Diamond 
and me, sai(^ “Carbon, Betteredge, mere carbon, my good friend, after 
alir' 

Hb abject, I was to instruct me AH le did, however, was to 

lemind me of the dinner I hobbled off to my army of waiters down 
stairs As I out Mr. Godfrey said, “Dear old Betteredge, I have 
the truest regard for him I” He was embracing his sisters and ogling 
Miss RacbeJ while he honored me with that testimony of affection Some- 
thing like a stock of love to draw on them I Mr. Franklm was a perfect 
savage by w&ft hm 

At the end of half m 1mm I f^s^ntied m my lady's; 

roona 

What i^sed 
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mam, a repetition of what had passed between Mr Franklin and me at 
the Shivering Sand — ^with this difference, that I took care to keep my 
own counsel about the jugglers, seeing that nothing had happened to 
justify me in alarming my lady on this head When I received my dis- 
missal I could see that she took the blackest view possible of the Col- 
oneFs motives, and that she was bent on getting the Moonstone out of 
her daughter’s possession at the first opportumty 

On my way back to my own part of the house I was encountered by 
Mr Franklin He wanted to know if I had seen any thing of his cousin 
Rachel I had seen nothing of her Could I ^ell him where his cousin God"- 
frey was^ I didn’t know, but I began to suspect that Cousin Godfrey 
might not be far away from Cousin Rachel Mr Franklin’s suspiciona 
apparently took the same turn He tugged hard at his beard, and went 
and shut himself up in the library with a bang of the door that had a 
world of meaning in it 

I was interrupted no more in the business of preparing for the birth^- 
day dinner till it was time for me to smarten myself up for receiving the 
company Just as I had got my white waistcoat on, Penelope presented 
herself at my toilet, on pretense of brushing what little hair I have got 
left, and improving the tie of my white cravat My girl was in high spir- 
its, and I saw she had something to say to me She gave me a kiss on the 
top of my bald head, and whispered, ‘^News for you, father f Miss Ra 
chel has refused him ” 

‘Who’s I asked 

“The ladies’ committee-man, father,” says Penelope “A nasty, sl> 
fellow I hate him for trying to supplant Mr Franklin 
If I had had breath enough I should certainly have protested against 
this indecent way of speaking of an eminent philanthropic character 
But my daughter happened to be improving the tie of my cravat at that 
moment, and the whole strength of her feelings found its way into her 
fingers I never was more nearly strangled in my life 

“I saw him take ner away alone mto the rose-garden,’^ says Penelope 
“And I waited behind the holly to see how they came back They had 
gone out arm in arm, both laughing They came back, walking separate, 
as grave as grave could be, and looking straight away from each other 
in a manner which there was no mistaking I never was more delighted, 
father, in my life’ There’s one woman in the world who can resist Mr 
Godfrey Ablewhite, at any rate, and, ifc I was a lady, I should be an- 
other’” 

Here I should have protested again But my daughter had got the 
hair-brush by this time, and the whole strength of her feelings had passed 
into that If you are bald, you will understand how she scarified me If 
you are not, skip this bit, and thank God you have got something in the 
way of a defense between your hair-brush and your head 
“Just on the other sixJe of the holly,” Penelope went on, “Mr Godfr^ 
came to a stand-stifl ‘You prefer,’ saya he, ‘that I diould stcfiihere as if 
nothing had happ^ed?/ Rach^tenedionthimJike hghtongi ‘You 
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ha^e accepted my mother^s invitation/ she said, *and you are here to 
meet her guests Unless you wish to make a scandal m the house, you will 
remam, of course She went on a few steps, and then seemed to relent a 
little ^Let us forget what has passed, Godfrey,’ she said, 'and let us re- 
main cousms still ’ She gave him her hand He kissed it, which I should 
have considered takmg a liberty, and then ^e left him He waited a little 
by himself, with his head down, and his heel grinding a hole slowly in 
the gravel-walk, you never saw a man look more put out in your life 
'Awkward ^ ’ he said, between his teeth, when he looked up, and went on 
to the house — ^'very awkward * ’ If that was his opinion of himself, he was 
quite right Awkward enough, I’m sure And the end of it is, father, 
what I told you all along,” cries Penelope, finishing me off with a last 
scarification, the hottest of all, “Mr Franklin’s the man’ ” 

I got possession of the hair-brush, and opened my lips to administer 
the reproof which, you will own, my daughter’s language and conduct 
richly deserved 

Before I could say a word the crash of carnage-wheels outside struck 
in, and stopped me The first of the dmner company had come Penelope 
instantly ran off I put on my coat, and looked m the glass My head 
was as red as a lobster, but, m other respects, I was as nicely dressed 
for the ceremonies of the evening as a man need be I got into the hall 
just in time to announce the first two of the guests You needn’t feel 
particularly interested about them Only the philanthropist’s father and 
mother — ^Mr and Mrs Ablewhite 


CHAPTER X 

One on the top of the other, the rest of the company followed the Able- 
whites, till we had the whole tale of them complete Including the family 
they were twenty-four in all It was a noble sight to see, when they were 
settled m their places round the dinner-table, and the Rector of Frizing- 
hall (with beautiful elocution) rose and said grace 
There is no need to ■worry you ■with a list of the guests You will meet 

noim of them a second time — ^m my part of the story at any rate with 

the exception of two 

Hose two sat on either side of Miss Rachel, who, as queen of the day 
was naturally the great attraction of the party On this occasion she was 
more p^teularly the centre-pomt toward which every body’s eyes were 
1 ’ lady’s secret annoyance) she wore her wonderful 

bi^day pre^nt, which eclii»ed all tte rest—the Moonstone It wa5 
withcmt any setting when it had been placed m her hands, but that uni- 
versal gemus, Mr Franklm, had contrived, widi the help of h’s neat 
^ Ira It as a brooch m the bosom of 

wondered at the prodigious size and beauty 

S.? ® of the company 

who said any thmg oat of the common way about it w«:e those^ two 
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guests I have mentioned, who sat by Miss Rachel on her right hand and 
her left 

The guest on her left was Mr Candy, our doctor at Frizmghall 

This was a pleasant, companionable little man, with the drawback 
however, I must own, of being too fond, in season and out of season, of 
his joke, and of plungmg in rather a headlong manner into talk with 
strangeis, without waiting to feel his way first In society he was con- 
stantly making mistakes, and settmg people unintentionally by the ears 
togetner In his medical practice he was a moie prudent man, picking up 
his discretion (as his enemies said) by a kind of instinct, and proving to 
be generally right where more carefully conducted doctors turned out to 
be wrong What he said about the Diamond to Miss Rachel was said, as 
usual, by way of a mystification or joke He gravely entreated her (in 
the interests of science) to let him take it home and burn it will 
first heat it, Miss Rachel,” says the doctor, ^‘to such and such a degree, 
then we will expose it to a current of air, and, little by little — puff^ — 
we evaporate the Diamond, and spaie you a world of anxiety about the 
safe-keeping of a valuable precious stone My lady, listening with 
rather a ca^e-worn expression on her face, seemed to wish that the doc- 
tor had been in earnest, and that he could have found Miss Rachel zeal- 
ous enough in the cause of science to sacrifice her birthday gift 

The other guest who sat on my young lady’s right hand was an emi- 
nent public character — being no other than the celebrated Indian trav 
eler, Mr Murthwaite, who at risk of his life had penetrated m disguise 
where no European had ever set foot before 

This was a long, lean, wiry, brown silent man He had a weary look 
and a very steady attentive eye It was rumored that he was tired of the 
humdrum life among the people in our parts, and longing to go back and 
wander off on the tramp again in the wild places of the East Except 
what he said to Miss Rachel about her jewel, I doubt if he spoke six 
words, or drank so much as a single glass of wine, all through the din- 
ner The Moonstone was the object that mterested him in the smallest 
degree The fame of it seemed to have reached him, in some of those 
perilous Indian places where his wanderings had lam After lookmg at xt 
silently for so long a time that Miss Rachel began to get confused, he 
said to her, in his cool immovable way, ^Tf you ever go to India, Miss 
Vennder, don’t take your uncle’s birthday gift with you A Hindoo dia- 
mond IS sometimes a part of a Hindoo religion I know a certain city, 
and a certain temple in that city, where, dressed as you are now, your 
life would not be worth five minutes’ purchase ” Miss Rachel, safe in 
England, was quite delighted to hear of her danger m India The Boun- 
cers were more delighted still they dropped their knives and forks with 
a crash, and burst out together vehemently, ^'Oht how interesting f” My 
lady fidgeted in her chair, and changed the subject 

As the dinner got on I became aware, httle by little, that this festival 
was not prospermg as other like festivals had prospered before it 
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Looking back at the birthday now, by the light of what happened af- 
terward, I am half inclined to think that the cursed Diamond must have 
cast a blight on the whole company I plied them well with wine, and, 
being a privileged character, followed the unpopular dishes round the 
table, and whispered to the company, confidentially, “Please to change 
your mind, and try it, for I know it will do you good ” Nine times out 
of ten they changed their minds — out of regard for their old original 
Betteredge, they were pleased to say — but all to^ no purpose There were 
gaps of silence in the talk, as the dinner got on, that made me feel per- 
sonally uncomfortable When they did use their tongues again, they used 
them, innocently, in the most unfortunate manner and to the worst pos- 
sible purpose Mr Candy, the doctor, for instance, said more unlucky 
things than I ever knew him to say before Take one sample of the way 
m which he went on, and you will understand what I had to put up with 
at the sideboard, officiating as I was in the character of a man who had 
the prosperity of the festival at heart 

One of our ladies present at dinner was worthy Mrs Threadgall, wid- 
ow of the late Professor of that name Talking of her deceased husband 
perpetually, thiagood lady never mentioned to strangers that he was de- 
ceased She thought, I suppose, that every able-bodied adult in England 
ought to know as much as that In one of the gaps of silence somebody 
mentioned the dry and rather nasty subject of human anatomy, where- 
upon good Mrs Threadgall straightway brought m her late husband as 
usual, without mentioning that he was dead Anatomy she described as 
the Professor’s favorite recreation in his leisure hours As ill luck would 
have it, Mr Candy, sitting opposite (who knew nothing of the deceased 
gentleman), heard her Being the most polite of men, he seized the op- 
portunity of assisting the Professor’s anatomical amusements on the 
^t 

“They have got some remarkably fine skeletons lately at the College 
of Surgeons,” says Mr Candy, across the table, m a loud cheerful voice 
“I strongly recommend the Professor, ma’am, when he next has an hour 
to spare, to pay them a visit ” 

You might have heard a pin fall The company (out of respect to the 
Professor’s memory) ail sat speechless I was behind Mrs Threadgall at 
the time, plying her confidentially with a glass of hock She dropped her 
head, and said, in a very low voice, “My beloved husband is no more ” 

Unlucky Mr Candy, hearing nothing, and miles away from suspecting 
the truth, went on across the table louder and politer than ever 

“The Pr^essor may not be aware,” says he, “that the card of a mem- 
ber of the College will admit him, on any day but Sunday, between the 
hours of ten and four ” 

Mrs Thr^dgalt dropped her head right into her tucker, and, in a low- 
er voice still, repeated the solemn words, “My beloved husband is no 
more ’ 

I winked hpti at Mr Candy across the table Miss Rachel touched 
tas arm My lady looked unutterable things at him Quite useless! On 
ne went, with a cordiality that there was no stopping anyhow “I shall 
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be delighted/ says he, “to send the Professor my card, if you will oblige 
me by mentioning his present address?” 

“His present address, sir, is the grave , says Mrs Threadgall, sud- 
denly losing her temper, and speaking with an emphasis and fury that 
made the glasses ring again “The Professor has been dead these ten 
yeais^’ 

“Oh, good heavens^” says Mr Candy Excepting the Bouncers, who 
burst out laughing, such a blank now fell on the company that they 
might all have been going the way of the Professor, and hailing, as he 
did, from the direction of the giave 
So much for Mr Candy The rest of them were nearly as provoking in 
their different ways as the doctor himself When they ought to have 
spoken, they didn’t speak, or when they did speak, they were peipetu- 
aily at cross-purposes Mr Godfrey, though so eloquent in public, de- 
clined to exert himself in private Whether he was sulky, or whether he 
was bashful, after his discomfiture in the rose-garden, I can’t say He 
kept all his talk for the private ear of the lady who sat next to him She 
was one of his committee-women — z, spiri^ually-minded person, with a 
fine show of collar-bone, and a pretty taste in Champagne, liked it dry, 
you understand, and plenty of it Being close behind these two at the 
sideboard, I can testify, from what I heard pass between them, that the 
company lost a good deal of very improving conversation, which I 
caught up while drawing the corks, and carving the mutton, and so forth 
What they said about their Chanties I didn’t hear When I had time to 
listen to them, they had got a long way beyond their women to be con- 
fined, and their women to be rescued, and were buckling to on seiious 
subjects Religion (I understood them to say, between the corks and the 
carving) meant love And love meant religion And earth was heaven a 
little the worse for wear And heaven was earth, done up again to look 
like new Earth had some very objectionable people m it, but, to make 
amends for that, all the women in heaven would be members of a prodi- 
gious committee that never quarreled, with all the men in attendance on 
them as ministering angels BeautifuP beautiful’ But why the mischief 
did Mr Godfrey keep it all to his lady and himself? 

Mr Frankhn agam — surely, you will say, Mr Franklin stirred the 
company up into making a pleasant evening of it^ 

Nothing of the sort! He had quite recovered himself, and he was in 
wonderful force and spirits, Penelope havmg informed him, I suspect, of 
Mr Godfrey’s reception in the rose-garden But, talk as he might, nine 
times out of ten he pitched on the wrong subject, or he addiessed him- 
self to the wrong person, the end of it being that he offended some, and' 
puzzled all of them That foreign framing of his — ^those French and Ger- 
man and Italian sides of him, to which I have already alluded, came out, 
at my lady’s hospitable board, in a most bewildering manner 
What do you think, for instance, of his discussing the lengths to 
which a married woman nught let her admiration go for a man who was 
not her husband, and putting it m bis clear-headed wittv French way to 
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the rpaiflftn aunt of the Vicar of FnzmghalP What do you think, when 
he shifted to the German side, of his telling the lord of the manor, while 
that great authority on cattle was quotmg his experience in the breeding 
of bulls, that experience, properly understood, counted for nothing, and 
that the proper way to breed bulls was to look deep into your own mind, 
evolve out of it the idea of a perfect bull, and produce him? What do you 
say, when our county member, growing hot at cheese and salad time, 
about the spread of democracy in England, burst out as follows “If we 
once lose our ancient safeguards, Mr Blake, I beg to ask you, what 
have we got left?”— what do you say to Mr Franklin answering, from 
the Italian point of view “We have got three thmgs left, sir — ^Love, 
Music, and Salad?” He not only terrified the company with such out- 
breaks as these, but, when the Enghsh side of him turned up m due 
course, he lost his foreign smoothness, and, gettmg on the subject of the 
medical profession, said such downright things m ridicule of doctors, 
that he actually put good-humored little Mr Candy in a rage 

The dispute between them began m Mr Frankhn being led — ^I forget 
how — to acknowledge that he had latterly slept very badly at night Mr 
Candy thereupon told him that his nerves were all out of order, and that 
he ought to go through a course of medicine immediately Mr Franklin 
replied that a course of medicine, and a course of groping in the dark, 
meant, m his estimation, one and the same thing Mr Candy, hittmg 
back smartly, said that Mr Franklin himself was, constitutionally 
speaking, groping m the dark after sleep, and that nothing but medicine 
could help him to find it Mr Frankhn, keeping the ball up on his side, 
said he had often heard of the blmd leadmg the bhnd, and now, for the 
first time, he knew what it meant In this way they kept it going briskly, 
cut and thrust, till they both of them got hot — Mr Candy, m particular, 
so completely losmg his self-control, m defense of his profession, that my 
lady was obliged to interfere, and forbid the dispute to go on This nec- 
essary act of authority put the last extmguisher on the spints of the com- 
pany The talk spurted up again here and there, for a mmute or two at a 
time, but there was a miserable lack of life and ^arkle m it The Devil 
(or the Diamond) possessed that dinner party, and it was a rehef to 
every body when my mistress rose, and gave the ladies the signal to leave 
the gentlemen over their wine 

I had just ranged the decanters in a row before old Mr Ablewhite 
(who r^eseated the master of the house), when there came a sound 
from the tmace which startled me out of my compmiy manners on the 
instant Mr Frankhn and I looked at each other, it was ^ sound of the 
Indian drum As I hve by bread, here were the jugglers retur ning to us 
with the return of the Moonstcme to the house 1 

As they rounded tlm comer of the terrace, and cattle in sight, I hob- 
bled out to warn Iten off But, as ifl-iuck would have it, the two Boun- 
cers were beforehand with me They whi 2 aed out on to the twtace l&e a 
couple of sky-rocfcete, wiM to ree the Indians ®hibit theh* 
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other ladies followed, the gentlemen came out on their side Before you 
could say ‘Xord, bless us^” the rogues were mahing their salams, and 
the Bouncers were kissing the pretty little boy 

Mr Franklin got on one side of Miss Rachel, and I put myself behmd 
her If our suspicions were right, there she stood, innocent of all knowl- 
edge of the truth, showing the Indians the Diamond in the bosom of her 
dress ^ 

I can’t tell you what tricks they performed, or how they did it What 
with t^e vexation about the dinner, and what with the provocation of the 
rogues coming back just in the nick of time to see the jewel with their 
own eyes I own I lost my head The first thing that I remember noticing 
was the sudden appearance on the scene of the Indian traveler, Mr 
Murthwaite Skirting the half-circle m which the gentlefolks stood or sat, 
he came quietly behind the jugglers, and spoke to them on a sudden m 
the language of their own country 

If he had pricked them with a bayonet, I doubt if the Indians could 
have started and turned on him with more tigerish quickness than they 
did on hearing the first words that passed his lips The next moment 
they were bowing and salaming to him in their most polite and snalcy 
way After a few words m the unknown tongue had passed on either side, 
Mr Murthwaite wathdrew as quietly as he had approached The chief 
Indian, who acted as an interpreter, thereupon wheeled about again to- 
ward the gentlefolks I noticed that the fellow’s coffee-colored face had 
turned gray since Mr Murthwaite had spoken to him He bowed to my 
lady, and informed her that the exhibition was over The Bouncers, in- 
describably disappointed, burst out with a loud ^'Oh^” directed against 
Mr Murthwaite for stopping the performance The chief Indian laid 
his hand humbly on his breast, and said the second time that the jug- 
gling was over The little boy went round with the hat The ladies -with- 
drew to the drawing-room, and the gentlemen (exceptmg Mr Franklin 
and Mr Murthwaite) returned to their wine I and the footman fol- 
lowed the Indians, and saw them safe off the premises 

Going back by way of the shrubbery, I smelled tobacco, and found 
Mr Frankhn and Mr Murthwaite (the latter smoking a cheroot) walk- 
ing slowly up and down among the trees Mr Franklin beckoned to me 
to join them 

^^This,” says Mr Franklin, presenting me to the great traveler, 'hs 
Gabriel Betteredge, the old servant and friend of our family of whom I 
spoke to you just now Tell him, if you please, what you have just told 
me ” 

Mr Murthwaite took his cheroot out of his mouth and leaned, in his 
weary way, against the trunk of a tree 

^^Mr Betteralge,” he began, ^^those three Indians are no more jug- 
glers than you and I are 

Here was a new surprise’ I naturally asked the traveler if he had ever 
met with the Indians before 

^‘Never,’^ says Mr Murthwaite, "but I know what Indian juggling 
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really is All you have seen to-^mght is a very bad and clumsy imitation 
of it Unless, after long experience, I am utterly mistaken, those men 
are high-caste Brahmans I charged them with being disguised, and you 
saw how it told on them, clever as the Hindoo people are m concealing 
their feelings There is a mystery about their conduct that I can’t ex- 
plain They have doubly sacrificed their caste — ^first, in crossing the sea , 
secondly, m disguising themselves as jugglers In the land they live in 
that is a tremendous sacrifice to make There must be some very serious 
motive at the bottom of it, and some justification of no ordinary kind to 
plead for them, in recovery of their caste, when they return to their own 
country ” 

I %\as struck dumb Mr Murthwaite went on with his cheroot Mr 
Franklin, after what looked to me like a little private veering about be- 
tween the different sides of his character, broke the silence as follows, 
speaking in his nice Italian manner, with his solid English foundation 
shovung through 

' I feel some hesitation, Mr Murthwaite, in troubling you with fam- 
ily matters, m which you can have no interest, and which I am not very 
Willing to speak of out of our own circle But, after what you have said, 
I feel bound, m the interests of Lady Vermder and her daughter, to tel] 
you something which may possibly put the clue into your hands I speak 
to you in confidence, you will oblige me, I am sure, by not forgetting 
that>” 

With this preface he told the Indian traveler (speaking now in his 
clear-headed French way) all that he had told me at the Shivering Sand 
Even the immovable Mr Murthwaite was so interested in what he heard 
that he let his cheroot go out 

^^Now,” says Mr Franklin, when he had done, ^Vhat does your ex- 
perience say^” 

'*My experience,” answered the traveler, ^'says that you have had 
more narrow escapes of your life, Mr Franklin Blake, than I have had 
of mine, and that is sa3nng a great deal ” 

It was Mr Franklin’s turn to be astonished now 
it really as serious as that'?’” he asked 

"Tn my opinion it is,” answered Mr Murthwaite 'T can’t doubt, after 
what you have told me, that the restoration of the Moonstone to its place 
on the forehead of the Indian idol, is the motive and the justification of 
that sacrifice of caste which I alluded to just now Those men will wait 
their opportumty with the patience of cats, and will use it with the fe- 
rocity of tigers How you have escaped them I can’t imagine,” says the 
emment traveler, lighting his cheroot again, and staring hard at Mr 
Franklin “You have been carrying the Diamond backward and forward, 
here and in London, and you are still a hvmg man! Let us try and ac- 
count for it It was daylight, both times, I suppose, when you took the 
jewel out of the bank in London?” 

“Broad daylight,” says Mr Franklin 

“And plenty of people in the Streets?” 
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^Tlenty ” 

“You settled, of course, to arrive at Lady Verinder’s house at a certain 
time? It’s a lonely country between this and the station Did you keep 
your appointment?” 

“No I arrived four hours earlier than my appointment ’ 

“I beg to congratulate you on that proceeding f When did you take the 
Diamond ^0 the bank at the town here^” 

“I took it an hour after I had brought it to this house — ^and three 
hours before any body was prepared for seeing me in these parts ” 

“I beg to congiatuiate you again’ Did you bring it back here alone?” 
“No I happened to ride back with my cousins and the groom ” 

“I beg to congratulate you for the third time’ If you ever feel in- 
clined to travel bej ond the civilized limits, Mr Blake, let me know, and 
I will go with you You are a lucky man ” 

Here I struck in This sort of thing didn’t at all square with my Eng- 
lish ideas 

“You don’t really mean to say, sir,” I asked, “that they would have 
taken Mr Franklin’s life, to get their Diamond, if he had given them 
the chance?” 

“Do you smoke, Mr Betteredge?” says the traveler 
“Yes, sir ” 

“Do you care much for the ashes left in your pipe when you empty 
it?” 

“No, sir ” 

“In the country those men came from they care just as much about 
killing a man as you care about emptying the ashes out of your pipe If, 
a thousand lives stood between them and the getting back of their Dia- 
mond — and if they thought they could destroy those lives without dis- 
covery — they would take them all The sacrifice of caste is a serious 
thing in India, if you like The sacrifice of life is nothing at all ” 

I expressed my opinion upon this that they were a set of murdering 
thieves Mr Murthwaite expressed Ms opinion that they were a won- 
derful people Mr Franklin, expressing no opinion at all, brought us 
back to the matter m hand* 

“They have seen the Moonstone on Miss Vennder’s dress,” he said 
“What is to be done?” 

“What your uncle threatened to do,” answered Mr Murthwaite 
“Colonel Herncastle understood^ the p^ple he, bad to deal with Send* 
the Diamond to-morrow (under guard of more than one man) to be cut 
up at Amsterdam Make half a dozen, diamonds of itj instead of one 
There is an end of its sacred identity as The Moonstone — and there is 
an end of the conspiracy ” 

Mr Franklin turned to me 

“There is no help for it,” he said “We must speak to Lady Verinder 
to-morrow ” 

“What about tprUight, sir??^ It asked ^^Suppos^^ the Indians come 
back?” 
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Mr Murthwaite answered me before Mr Franklin could speak 
“The Indians won’t risk commg back to-mght,” he said “The direct 
way IS hardly ever the way they take to any thing — ^let alone a matter 
hke this, in which the slightest mistake might be fatal to their reaching 
their end ” 


“But suppose the rogues are bolder than you think, sir?” I persisted 
“In that case,” says Mr Murthwaite, “let the dogs loose Have you 
got any big dog in the yard^” 

“Two, sir A mastiff and a blood-hound ” 

“They will do In the present emergency, Mr Betteredge, the mastiff 
and the blood-hound have one great merit — they are not likely to be 
troubled with your scruples about the sanctity of human life ” 

The strummmg of the piano reached us from the drawing-room as he 
fired that shot at me He threw away his cheroot, and took Mr Frank- 
Im’s arm, to go back to the ladies I noticed that the sky was cloudmg 
over fast as I followed them to the house Mr Murthwaite noticed it too 
He looked round at me m his dry, drolling way, and said 
“The Indians will want their umbrellas, Mr Betteredge, to-mght’ ” 

It was all very well for hm to joke But I was not an eminent trav- 
eler, and my way in this world had not led me into playing ducks and 
drakes with my own life among thieves and murderers m the outlandish 
places of the earth I went mto my own little room, and sat down m my 
chair in a perspiration, and wondered helplessly what was to be done 
next In this anxious frame of mind other men might have ended by 
workmg themselves up mto a fever, / ended m a different way I lit my 
pipe, and took a turn at Robmson Crusoe 


Before I had been at it five minutes I came to this a.ma.7mg bit — ^page 
one hundred and sixty-one — as follows 
“Fear of Danger is ten thousand times more temfjnng than Danger 
itself, when apparent to the Eyes, and we find the Burden of Anxiety 
greater, by much, than the Evil which we are anxious about ” 

The man who doesn’t believe m Robinson Crusoe after that is a man 
with a saew loose in his understandmg, or a man lost m the mist of his 
own self-conceit' Argument is thrown away upon him, and pity is bet- 
ter rraerved for some person with a hvelier faith 
I was f^ on with my second pipe, and still lost m admiration of that 
wonderful book, when Penelope (who had been handmg round the tea) 
came in with her report from /the drawmg-room She had left the Boun- 
cers smgmg a duet— words beginnmg with a large “0,” and music to 
corr^K)^ Sim had observed that my lady made mistakes in her game. 
of wtet for the first time m our experience of her She had seen the Wt 
tovelCT asl^ m a ccKner She had overheard Mr Franklin ^arpemng 
his wits on Mr Go^rey, at the expense of Ladies’ Chanties m general® 
and ^e had wtioed that Mr Godfrey hit him back agam rather mdte 
^aruy ^ beca^ a gentleman of his benevolent character She had 
^tected Miffi Racheh, ia^^rentfy engaged in appeasmg Mrs TteBacteall 
by showmg her some pho^i^raphs, and teaily occupied m steah|!g^Iodk& 
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at Mr Franklin, which no intelhgent lady’s-maid could misinterpret for 
a single instant Finally, she had missed Mr Candy, the doctor, who had 
mysteriously disappeared from the drawing-room, and had then mys- 
teriously returned, and entered into conversation with Mr Godfrey 
Upon the whole, things were prospering better than the experience of 
the dinner gave us any right to expect If we could only hold on for an- 
other hour, old Father Time would bring up their carriages, and relieve 
us of them altogether 

Every thing wears off in this world, and even the comforting effect of 
Robmson Crusoe wore off after Penelope left me I got fidgety agam, and 
resolved on making a survey of the grounds before the rain came In- 
stead of taking the footman, whose nose was human, and therefore use- 
less in any emergency, I took the blood-hound with me Hts nose for a 
stranger was to be depended on We went all round the premises, and 
out into the road — and returned as wise as we went, having discovered 
no such dung as a lurking human creature arywhere I chained up the 
dog agam for the present, and, returning once more by way of the shrub- 
bery, met two of our gentlemen coming out toward me from the drawing- 
room The two were Mr Candy and Mr Godfrey, still (as Penelope had 
reported them) in conversation together, and laughing softly over some 
pleasant conceit of their own I thought it rather odd that those two 
should have run up a friendship together — ^but passed on, of course, 
without appearing to notice them 

The arrival of the carriages was the signal for the arrival of the ram 
It poured as if it meant to pour all mght With the exception of the doc- 
tor, whose gig was waiting for him, the rest of the company went home 
snugly under cover m close carriages I told Mr Candy that I was afraid 
he would get wet through He told me, in return, that he wondered I 
had arrived at my time of life without knowing that a doctor’s skin was 
water-proof So he drove away in the ram, laughing over his own little 
joke, and so we got rid of our dinner company 
The next thing to tell is the story of the night 

CHAPTER XI 

When the last of the guests had driven away I went back into the inner 
hall, and found Samuel at the side-table, presiding over the brandy and 
soda-water My lady and Miss Rachel came out of the drawing-room, 
followed by the two gentlemen Mr Godfrey had some brandy and soda- 
water Mr Franklin took nothing He sat down, looking dead tired, the 
talking on this birthday occasion had, I suppose, been too much for him 
My lady, turning round to wish them good-night, looked hard at the 
wicked Colonel’s legacy shining m her daughter’s dress 

‘^Rachel,” she asked, ^'where are you going to put your Diamond to- 
night?” 

Miss Rachel was m high good spints, just in that*humor for talking 
nonsense, and perversely, persisting m it as if it was sense, which you 
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may sometimes have observed m young girls when they are highly 
wrought up, at the end of an exciting day First, she declared she didn’t 
know where to put the Diamond Then she said, “on her dressing table 
of course, along with the other things ” Then she remembered that the 
Diamond migh t take to shming of itself, with its awful moony light, in 
the dark, and that would terrify her in the dead of night Then she be- 
thought herself of an Indian cabmet which stood in her sitting-room, 
and instantly made up her mind to put the Indian diamond in the In- 
dian cabmet for the purpose of permitting two beautiful native produc- 
tions to admire each other Having let her little flow of nonsense run on 
as far as that point, her mother interposed and stopped her 

“My deari your Indian cabinet has no lock to it,” says my lady 

“Good heavens, mamma'” cries Miss Rachel, “is this a hotel? Are 
there thieves in the house?” 

Without taking notice of this fantastic way of talking, my lady wished 
the gentlemen good-night She next turned to Miss Rachel, and kissed 
her “Why not let me keep the Diamond for you to-night?” she ashed 

Miss Rachel received that proposal as she might, ten years since, have 
received a proposal to part her from a new doU My lady saw there was 
no reasoning with her that night “Come into my room, Rachel, the first 
thing to-morrow morning,” she said “I shall have something to say to 
you ” With those last woids she left us slowly, thinking her own 
thoughts, and, to all appearance, not best pleased with the way by which 
they were leading her 

Miss Rachel was the next to say good-night She shook hands first 
with Mr Godfrey, who was standmg at the other end of the hall, look- 
mg at a picture Then she turned back to Mr Franklin, still sitting 
weary and silent m a corner 

What words passed between them I can’t say But standing near the 
old oak frame which holds our large looking-glass, I saw her, reflected m 
It, slyly shppmg the locket which Mr Franklin had given to her out of 
the bosom of her dress, and showmg it to him for a moment, with a simle 
which certainly meant something out of the common, before she tripped 
off to bed This incident staggered me a little in the reliance I had 
previously felt on my own judgment I began to think that Penelope 
mi^tbe ri^t about the state of her young lady’s affections after all 

As soon as Miss Rachel left him eyes to see with, Mr Frankhn no- 
ticed me His ranaWe humor, shifting about every thing, had shifted 
about the Indians already 

“Betteredge,” he said, “I am half mclmed to think I took Mr Mur- 
thwaite too senoudy when we had that talk in the shrubbery I wonder 
whether he has been trymg any of his traveler’s tales on us? Do you 
really mean to let the dc^s loose?” 

“I’D reheve them of their collars, sir,” I answered, “and leave them 
free to fake a turn m the night, if they smell a reason for it ” 

All n^t, ’ says Mr Franklin “We’ll see what is to be done to-mor- 
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row I am not at all disposed to alarm my aunt, Betteredge, without a 
very pressing reason for it Good-night ” 

He looked so worn and pale as he nodded to me, and took his candle 
to go up stairs, that I ventured to advise his having a drop of brandy- 
and-water, by way of night-cap Mr Godfrey, walking towaid us from 
the other end of the hall, backed me He pressed Mr Franklin, in the 
friendliest manner, to take something before he went to bed 

I only note these trifling circumstances, because, after all I had seen 
and heard that day, it pleased me to observe that our two gentlemen were 
on just as good terms as ever Their warfare of words (heard by Penelope 
in the drawing-room), and their rivalry for the best place in Miss Ra- 
chePs good graces, seemed to have set no serious difference between 
them But there ’ they were both good-temperd, and both men of the 
world And there is certainly this merit in people of station, that they 
are not nearly so quarrelsome among each other as people of no station 
at all 

Mr Franklin declined the brandy-and-water, and went up stairs with 
Mr Godfrey, their rooms being next door to each othei On the landing, 
however, either his cousin persuaded him, or he veered about and 
changed his mind as usual “Perhaps I may want it in the night,” he 
called down to me “Send up some brandy into my room ” 

I sent up Samuel with the brandy-and-water, and then went out and 
unbuckled the dogs’ collars They both lost their heads with astonish- 
ment on being set loose at that time of night, and jumped upon me like 
a couple of puppies ^ However, the ram soon cooled them down again 
they lapped a drop of water each, and crept back into their kennels As I 
went into the house I noticed signs m the sky which betokened a break 
in the weather for the better For the present, it still poured heavily, and 
the ground was in a perfect sop 

Samuel and I went all over the house, and shut up as usual I exam- 
ined every thing myself, and trusted nothing to my deputy on this oc- 
casion All was safe and fast when I rested my old bones m bed, between 
midnight and one m the morning 

The worries of the day had been a little too much for me, I suppose 
At any rate, I had a touch of Mr Franklin’s malady that night It was 
sunrise before I fell off at last into a sleep All the time I lay awake the 
house was as quiet as the grave Not a sound stirred but the splash of the 
ram, and the sighing of the wind among the trees as a breeze sprang up 
with the morning 

About half-past seven I woke, and opened my window on a fine sun- 
shiny day The clock had struck eight, and I was just going out to chain 
up the dogs again, when I heard a sudden whisking of petticoats on the 
stairs behmd me 

I turned about, and there was Penelope flymg down after me like 
mad “Father she screamed, “come up stairs, for God’s sake? The 
Diamond is goneT^ 
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*^Are you out of your I asked her 

‘ Gonef^' says Penelope Gone, nobody knows howl Come up and 
see 

She dragged me after her into her young lady^s sittmg-room, which 
opened into her bedroom There, on the threshold of her bedroom door, 
stood Miss Rachel, almost as white in the face as the white dressing- 
gown that clothed her There also stood the two doors of the Indian cab- 
met, Wide open One of the drawers inside was pulled out as far as it 
would go 

‘ Look^” says Penelope “I myself saw Miss Rachel put the Diamond 
into that drawer last night ” 

I went to the cabinet The drawer was empty 

‘Ts this true, miss^” I asked 

With a look that was not like herself, with a voice that was not like 
her own, Miss Rachel answered, as my daughter had answered 

^ The Diamond is gone ’’ 

Having said those words, she withdrew into her bedroom, and shut 
and locked the door 

Before we knew which way to turn next my lady came in, hearing my 
voice m her daughter’s sitting-room, and wondering what had happened 
The news of the loss of the Diamond seemed to petrify her She went 
straight to Miss Rachel’s bedroom and insisted on being admitted Miss 
Rachel let her m 

The alarm, running through the house like fire, caught the two gentle- 
men next 

Mr Godfrey was the first to come out of his room All he did when he 
heard what had happened was to hold up his hands in a state of bewild- 
erment, which didn’t sa}^ much for his natural strength of mind Mr 
Franklin, whose clear head I had confidently counted on to advise us, 
seemed to be as helpless as his cousin when he heard the news m his turn 
For a wonder, he had had a good night’s rest at last, and the unaccus- 
tomed luxury of sleep had, as he said himself, apparently stupefied him 
However, when he had swallowed his cup of coffee — ^which he always 
took, on the foreign plan, some hours before he ate any breakfast — ^his 
brains brightened, the clear-headed side of him turned up, and he took 
the matter m hand, resolutely and cleverly, much as follows 

He first ^nt for the servants, and told them to leave all the lower 
doors and windows (with the exception of the front door, which I had 
opened) exactly as they had been left when we locked up overnight He 
next proposed to his cousin and me to make quite sure, before we took 
any further steps, that the Dmumd had not accidentally dropped some- 
where out of sight— say at the back of the cabmet, or down behind the 
table on which the cabinet stood Having searched m both places, and 
found nothmg— having also questioned Penelope, and discovered from 
her no more tbm€m little she had already told me — ^Mr FranHm sug- 
gested next to Miss Rachel, and sent Penetoe 

to knock at her dom: 
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My lady answered the knock, and closed the door behind her The mo- 
ment after we heard it locked inside by Miss Rachel My mistress came 
out among us, looking sorely puzzled and distressed ‘^The loss of the 
Diamond seems to have quite overwhelmed Rachel,” she said, in reply to 
Mr Franklin ‘^She shrinks, in the strangest manner, from speaking of 
it, even to me It is impossible you can see her for the present ” 

Having added to our perplexities by this account of Miss Rachel, my 
lady, after a little effort, recovered her usual composure, and acted with 
her usual decision 

“I suppose there is no help for it?” she said, quietly suppose I have 
no alternative but to send for the pohce?” 

^^And the first thing for the police to do,” added Mr Franklin, catch- 
ing her up, ^hs to lay hands on the Indian jugglers who performed here 
last night ” 

My lady and Mr Godfrey (not knowing what Mr Franklin and I 
knew) both started, and both looked surprised 

can’t stop to explain myself now,” Mr Franklin went on can 
only tell you that the Indians have certainly stolen the Diamond Give 
me a letter of introduction,” says he, addressing my lady, “to one of the 
magistrates at Fnzmghall — merely telling him that I represent your m- 
terests and wishes, and let me ride off with it instantly Our chance of 
catching the thieves may depend on our not wasting one unnecessary 
minute ” {Nota bene Whether it \vas the French side or the English, the 
right side of Mr Franklin seemed to be uppermost now The only ques- 
tion was, How long would it last?) 

He put pen, ink, and paper before his aunt, who (as it appeared to 
me) wrote the letter he wanted a little unwillingly If it had been pos- 
sible to overlook such an event as the loss of a jewel worth twenty thou- 
sand pounds, I believe — ^with my lady’s opinion of her late brother, and 
her distrust of his birthday-gift — ^it would have been privately a rehef 
to her to let the thieves get off with the Moonstone scot-free 

I went out with Mr Franklm to the stables, and took the opportunity 
of asking him how the Indians (whom I suspected, of course, as shrewd- 
ly as he did) could possibly have got mto the house 

“One of them might have slipped mto the hall, in the cojifusion, when 
the dmner-company were gomg away,” says Mr Franklin “The fellow 
may have been under the sofa while my aunt and Rachel were talking 
about where the Diamond was to be put for the night He would only 
have to wait till the house was quiet, and there it would be in the cab- 
met, to be had for the taking ” With those words he called to the groom 
to open the gate, and galloped off 

This seemed certainly to be the only rational explanation But how 
had the thief contrived to make his escape from the house? I had found 
the front door locked and bolted, as I had left it at night, when I went 
to open It, after gettmg up As for the other doors and windows, there 
they were still, all safe and fast, to sneak for themselves The dogs, too? 
Suppose the thief had got away by dropping from’^one of the upper win- 
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dowSj how had he escaped the dogs? Had he come provided for them 
with drugged meat? As the doubt crossed my mind, the dogs themselves 
came galloping at me round a corner, rolling each other over on the wet 
grass, m such lively health and spirits that it was with no small difficulty 
I brought them to reason, and chained them up again The more I turned 
it o\er in my mmd, the less satisfactory Mr Franklin’s explanation ap- 
peared to be 

e had our breakfast — whatever happens in a house, robbery or mur- 
der, It doesn t matter, you must have your breakfast When we had done, 
my lady sent ^or me, and I found myself compelled to teil her all that 
I had huhe to concealed, relating to the Indians and then plot Being a 
woman of high courage, she soon got over the first startling effect of 
what I had to communicate Her mmd seemed to be far mo^'e perturbed 
about her daughter than about the heathen rogues and their conspiracy 
“‘You know how odd Racl el is, and how differently she behaves some- 
times from other girls, ’ my lady said to me “But I have never, in all 
my experience, seen her so strange and so reserved as she is now The 
loss of her jeuel seems almost to ha\e turned her brain Who would have 
thought that horrible Diamond could have laid such a hold on her in so 
short a time? ’ 

It was certainly strange Taking toys and tnnkets in general, Miss Ra- 
chel was nothing like so mad after them as most young girls Yet there 
she w IS, still locked up inconsolably in her bedroom It is but fair to add 
that she was not the only one of us m the house who was thrown out ot 
the regular groove Mr Godfrey, for instance— though professionally a 
sort of consoler-general— seemed to be at a loss where to look for his own 
resources Having no company to amuse him, and getting no chance of 
tiymg what his experience of women in distress could do toward com- 
forting Miss Rachel, he wandered hither and thither about the house 
and garden in an aimless, uneasy way He was in two different minds 
about what it became him to do, after the misfortune that had happened 
to us Ought he to relieve the family, in their present situation, of the 
responsibility of him as a guest? or ought he to stay on the chance that 
even his humble services might be of some use? He decided ultimately 
that the last course was perhaps the most customary and considerate 
course to take, m such a very peculiar case of family distress as this 
was Circumstances try the metal a man is really made of Mr Godfrey, 
tried by circumstances, showed himself of weaker metal than I had 
thought him to be As for the women servants — excepting Rosanna 
Spearman, who kept by herself — they took to whispering together m 
corners, and staring at notbmg suspiciously, as is the manner of that 
weaker half of the human family, when any thing extraordinary happens 
in a house I myself acknowledged to having been fidgety and ill-tem- 
pered The cursed Moonstone had turned us all upside down 
A little before eleven Mr Franklin came back The resolute side oi 
him had, to ail appearance, given way, in the interval since his de- 
parture, under the stre^ that had been laid on it He had left us at a 
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gallop, he came back to us at a walk When he went away he was made 
of iron When he returned he was stuffed with cotton, as limp as limp 
could be 

‘Weir” says my lady, “are the police coming^” 

“Yes,” says Mr Franklin, “they said they would follow me in a fly 
Superintendent Seegrave, of your local police force, and two of his men 
A mere form’ The case is hopeless ” 

“What’ have the Indians escaped, sir^” I asked 
“The poor ill-used Indians have been most unjustly put in prison,” 
says Mr Franklin “They are as innocent as the babe unborn My idea 
that one of them was hidden in the house has ended, like all the rest of 
my ideas, in smoke It’s been proved,” says JMr Franklin, dwelling with 
great relish on his own incapacity, “to be simply impossible ” 

After astonishing us by announcmg this totally new turn in the mat- 
ter of the Moonstone, our young gentleman, at his aunt’s request, took a 
seat, and explained himself 

It appeared that the resolute side of him had held out as far as Fri- 
zinghall He had put the whole case plainly before the magistrate, and 
the magistrate had at once sent for the police The first inquiries insti- 
tuted about the Indians showed that they had not so much as attempted 
to leave the town Further questions addressed to the police proved that 
all three had been seen returmng to Frizinghall with their boy, on the 
previous night between ten and eleven — ^which (regard being had to 
hours and distances) also proved that they had walked straight back 
after performing on our terrace Later still, at midnight, the police hav- 
ing occasion to search the common lodging-house where they lived, had 
seen them all three again, and their little boy with them as usual Soon 
after midnight I myself had safely shut up the house Plainer evidence 
than this, in favor of the Indians, there could not well be The magis- 
trate said there was not even a case of suspicion agamst them, so far 
But, as it was just possible, when the police came to investigate the mat- 
ter, that discoveries affecting the jugglers might be made, he would 
contrive, by committing*them as rogues and vagabonds, to keep them at 
our disposal, under lock and key for a week They had ignorantly done 
something (I forget what) in the town which barely brought them with- 
in the operation of the law Every human institution (Justice included) 
will stretch a little, if you only pull it the right way The worthy magis- 
trate was an old friend of my lady’s — ^and the Indian lot were “com- 
mitted” for a week, as soon as the court opened that morning 

Such was Mr Frankhn’s narrative of events at Fnzinghall The In 
dian clue to the mystery of the lost jewel was now, to all appearance, a 
clue that had broken in our hands If the jugglers were innocent, who, 
in the name of wonder, had taken the Moonstone out of Miss Rachel’s 
drawer? 

Ten minutes later, to our infinite relief, Superintendent Seegrave ar- 
rived at the house He reported passing Mr Franklin on the terrace, sit- 
ting in the sun (I suppose with the It^ian sid| of him uppermost) , and 
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warning the police, as they went by, that the investigation was hopeless 
before the investigation had begun 

For a family m our situation, the Superintendent of the Fnzinghall 
police was the most comforting officer you could wish to see Mr See- 
grave was tall and portly, and military in his manners He had a fine 
commanamg voice, and a mighty resolute eye, and a grand frock-coat 
which buttoned beautifully up to his leather stock ^^I’m the man you 
want^’’ was written all over his face, and he ordered his two inferior 
policemen about with a severity which convinced us all that there was 
no trifling with htm 

He began by gomg round the premises, outside and m, the result of 
that mvestigation proving to him that no thieves had broken in upon us 
from outside, and that the robbery, consequently, must have been com- 
mitted by some person in the house I leave you to imagine the state the 
servants were in when this official announcement first reached their ears 
The Supenntendent decided to begin by examining the boudoir, and, 
that done, to examine the servants, next At the same time he posted one 
of his men on the staircase which led to the servants^ bedrooms, with in- 
structions to let nobody in the house pass him till further orders 

'^t this latter proceeding the weaker half of the human family went 
distracted on the spot They bounced out of their corners, whisked up 
stairs in a body to Miss RachePs room (Rosanna Spearman being ear- 
ned away among them this time) , burst in on Superintendent Seegrave, 
and all looking equally guilty, summoned him to say which of them he 
suspected, at once 

Mr Superintendent proved equal to the occasion — ^he looked at them 
with his resolute eye, and he cowed them with his mihtary voice ' Now, 
then, you women, go down stairs again, every one of you I won’t have 
you here Lookf” says Mr Superintendent, suddenly pointing to a little 
smear of the decorative paintmg on Miss Rachel’s door— at the outer 
edge, just under the lock “Look what mischief the petticoats of some of 
you have done already Clear out* clear outi’^ Rosanna Spearman, who 
was nearest to him, and nearest to the little smear on the door, set tne 
example of obedience, and slipped ojEf instantly to her work The rest 
followed her out The Superintendent finished his examination of the 
room, and, makmg nothing of it, asked me who had first discovered the 
robbery My daughter had first discovered it My daughter was sent for 

Mr Supenntendent proved to be a little too sharp with Penelope at 
starting “Now, young woman, attend to me— and mind you speak the 
truth ’ Penelope fired up instantly “IVe never been taught to tell lies 
Mr Policeman^ — and if father can stand there and hear me accused of 
f^hood and thtevmg, and my own bedroom shut agamst me, and my 
^^acter tAen away, winch is all a poor girl has left, he’s not the good 
father I take hi]|^ for»” A timely word from me put Justice and Penel- 
ope on a pleasmjtsET footing together. The questions and answers went 
swimmingly, and eadefl m nothing worth mentionmg My daughter had 
seen Miss Rachel put Ihe Dpin€®i5 in the (Jfcawer of the cabinet, the last 
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thing at night She had gone in with Miss RacheFs cup of tea, at eight 
the next morning, and had found the drawer open and empty Upon that 
she had alarmed the house — ^and there was an end of Penelope’s evi- 
dence 

Mr Superintendent next asked to see Miss Rachel herself Penelope 
mentioned his request through the door The answer reached us by the 
same road “I have nothing to tell the policemen — I can’t see any body ’ 
Our experienced officer looked equally surprised and offended when he 
heard that reply I told him my young lady was ill, and begged him to 
wait a little and see her later We thereupon went down stairs again, and 
were met by Mr Godfrey and Mr Franklin crossing the hall 
The two gentlemen, being inmates of the house, were summoned to sa> 
if they could throw any light on the matter Neither of them knew any 
thing about it Had they heard any suspicious noises during the previous 
night^ They had heard nothing but the pattering of the ram Had I, 
l3nng awake longer than either of them, heard nothmg either^ Nothing » 
Released from examination hir Franklin (still sticking to the helpless 
view of our difficulty) whispered to me “That man will be no earthly 
use to us Superintendent Seegrave is an ass ” Released in his turn, Mr 
Godfrey whispered to me “Evidently a most competent person Better- 
edge, I have the greatest faith in him^” Many men, many opinions, a® 
one of the ancients said, before my time 
Mr Superintendent’s next proceeding took him back to the “boudoir” 
again, with my daughter and me at his hee^s His object was to discover 
whether any of the furniture had been moved during the night out of its 
customary place — ^his previous investigation in the room having, ap- 
parently, not gone quite far enough to satisfy his mind on this point 
While we were still poking about among the chairs and tables the door 
of the bedroom was suddenly opened After having denied herself to 
every body, Miss Rachel, to our astonishment, walked mto the midst of 
us of her own accord She took up her garden hat from a chair and then 
went straight to Penelope with this question 

“Mr Franklm Blake sent you with a message to me this morning?” 
“Yes, miss” 

“He wished to speak to me, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, miss ” 

“Where is he now?” 

Hearing voices on the terrace below I looked out of window, and saw 
the two gentlemen walking up and down together Answering for my 
daughter, I said, “Mr Franklin is on the terrace, miss ” 

Without another word, without heedmg Mr Supermtendent, who 
tried to speak to her, pale as deatib, and wrapped up strangely m her own 
thoughts, she left the room, and went down to her cousins on the terrace 
It showed a want of due respect, it showed a breach pf good manners 
on my part, but, for the hfe of me I couldn’t help looking out of window 
when Miss Rachel met the gentlemen outside She went up to Mr 
Franklm without appearing to notice Mr Godfrey, who thereupon drew 
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back and left them by themselves What she said to Mr Franklin ap- 
peared to be spoken vehemently It lasted but for a short time, and 
(judging by what I saw of his face from the window) seemed to aston- 
ish him beyond all power of expression While they were still together 
my lady appeared on the terrace Miss Rachel saw her — said a few last 
words to Mr Franklin — and suddenly went back into the house again 
before her mother came up with her My lady, surprised herself, and 
noticing Mr Franklin’s surprise, spoke to him Mr Godfrey joined 
them, and spoke also Mr Franklm walked away a little, between the 
two, telling them what had happened, I suppose, for they both stopped 
short, after taking a few steps, like persons struck with amazement I 
had just seen as much as this when the door of tlie sitting-room was 
opened violently Miss Rachel walked swiftly through to her bedroom, 
wild and angry, with fierce eyes and flaming cheeks Mr Superintendent 
once more attempted to question her She turned round on him at her 
bedroom dooi ^7 have not sent for you^’’ she cried out, vehemently, ^7 
don’t want you My Diamond is lost Neither you nor any body will ever 
find it ? ’ With those words she went m, and locked the door m our faces 
Penelope, standing nearest to it, heard her burst out crying the moment 
she was alone again 

In a rage one moment, in tears the nexti What did it mean> 

I told the Superintendent it meant that Miss Rachel’s temper was 
upset by the loss of her jewel Being anxious for the honor of the family, 
It distressed me to see my young lady forget herself — even with a police 
officer — ^and I made the best excuse I could, accordingly In my own pri- 
vate mind I was more puzzled by Miss Rachel’s extraordinary language 
and conduct than words can tell Taking what she had said at her bed- 
room dooi as a guide to guess by, I could only conclude that she was 
mortally offended by our sending for the police, and that Mr Franklin’s 
astonishment on the terrace was caused by her having expressed heiself 
to him (as the person chiefly instrumental m fetching the police) to that 
effect If this guess was right, why— having lost her Diamond — should 
she object to the presence in the house of the very people whose business 
It was to recover it for her^ And how, in Heaven’s name, could she know 
that the Moonstone would never be found again ^ 

As things stood at present no answer to those questions was to be 
hoped for from any body in the house Mr Franklin appeared to think 
It a point of honor to forbear repeating to a servant — even to so old a 
servant as I was— what Miss Rachel had said to him on the terrace Mr 
Godfrey, who, as a gentleman and a relative, had been probably admit- 
ted mto Mr Franklin’s confidence, respected that confidence as he was 
bound to do My lady, who was also in the secret no doubt, and who 
alone had access to Miss Rachel, owned openly that she could make 
nothing of her ‘‘You madden me when you talk of the Diamond! ” All 
influence failed to extract from her a word more than that 
Here we were, then, at a dead-lock about Miss Rachel— and at a dead- 
lock about the Moonstone In the first case, my lady was powerless to 
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help us In the second (as you shall presently judge), Mr Seegrave was 
fast approaching the condition of a superintendent at his wit^s end 
Having ferreted about all over the “boudoir/’ without making any 
discoveries among the furniture, our experienced officer applied to me 
to know whether the servants in general were or were not acquainted 
with the place m which the Diamond had been put for the night 
“I knew where it was put, sir,” I said, “to begin with Samuel, the 
footman, knew also — for he was present in the hall when they were talk- 
ing about where the Diamond was to be kept that night IMy daughter 
knew, as she has already told you She or Samuel may have mentioned 
the thing to the other servants — or the other servants may have heard 
the talk for themselves, through the side-door of the hall, which might 
have been open to the back staircase For all I can tell, every body m 
the house may have known where the jewel was last night ” 

My answer presentmg rather a wide field for Mr Supenntendent’s 
suspicions to range over, he tried to narrow it by asking about the serv- 
ants’ characters next 

I thought directly of Rosanna Spearman But it was neither my place 
nor my wish to direct suspicion against a poor girl whose honesty had 
been above all doubt as long as I had known her The matron at the Re 
formatory had reported her to my lady as a sincerely penitent and thor- 
oughly trustworthy girl It was the Superintendent’s business to discover 
reason for suspecting her first — ^and then, and not till then, it would be 
my duty to tell him how she came into my lady’s service “All our people 
have excellent characters,” I said “And all have deserved the tiust their 
mistress has placed in them ” After that there was but one thing left for 
Mr Seegrave to do — ^namely, to set to work and tackle the servants’ 
characters himself 

One after another they were examined One after another they proved 
to have nothing to say — and said it (so far as the women were con 
cerned) at great length, and with a very angry sense of the embargo 
laid on their bedrooms The rest of them being sent back to their places 
down stairs, Penelope was then summoned, and examined separately a 
second time 

My daughter’s little outbreak of temper in the “boudoir,” and her 
readiness to think herself suspected, appeared to have produced an un- 
favorable impression on Superintendent Seegrave It seemed also to 
dwell a little on his mind that she had been the last person who saw the 
Diamond at night When the second questioning was over my girl came 
back to me in a frenzy There was no doubt of it any longer — the police 
officer had almost as good as told her she was the thief ’ I could scarcely 
believe him (taking Mr Franklm’s view) to be quite such an ass as that 
But, though he said nothing, the eye with which he looked at my daugh 
ter was not a pleasant eye to see I laughed it off with poor Penelope, as 
something too ridiculous to be treated seriously — ^which it certainly was. 
Secretly, I am afraid I was foolish enough to be angry too It was a little 
trying — it was indeed My girl sat down in a corner With her apron over 
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her head, qmte broken-hearted Foolish of her, you will say she might 
have waited till he openly accused her Well, being a man of just and 
equal temper, I admit that Still, Mr Superintendent might have re- 
membered — ^never mind what he might have remembered The devil take 
him 

The next and last step m the investigation brought matters, as they 
say, to a crisis The officer had an interview (at which I was present) 
with my lady After informing her that the Diamond must have been 
taken by somebody m the house, he requested permission foi himself and 
his men to search the servants^ rooms and boxes on the spot My good 
mistress, like the generous, high-bred woman she was, refused to let us 
be treated like thieves “I will never consent to make such a return as 
that, ^ she said, “for all I owe to the faithful servants who are employed 
m my house ” 

Mr Superintendent made his bow, with a look in my direction, which 
said plainly, “Why employ me if you are to tie my hands in this way?^' 
As head of the servants, I felt directly that we were bound, in justice to 
all paities, not to profit by our mistress’s generosity “We gratefully 
thahL your ladyship,” I said, “but we ask permission to do what is right 
m this matter by gi\ing up our keys When Gabriel Betteredge sets the 
example,” says I, stopping Superintendent Seegrave at the door, “the 
rest of the servants will follow, I promise you There are my keys, to be- 
gin with^ ” My lady took me by the hand, and thanked me with the tears 
in her eyes Lord^ what would I not have given, at that moment, for the 
privilege of knocking Superintendent Seegrave down^ 

As I had promised for them, the other servants followed my lead, sore- 
ly against the gram, of course, but all taking the view that I took The 
women were a sight to see, while the police officers were rummaging 
among their things The cook looked as if she could grill Mr Superin- 
tendent alive on a furnace, and the other women looked as if they could 
eat him when he was done 

The search over, and no Diamond or sign of a Diamond being found, 
of course, anywhere, Superintendent Seegrave retired to my little room 
to consider with hunself what he was to do next He and his men had 
now been hours in the house, and had not advanced us one inch toward 
a discovery of how the Moonstone had been taken, or of whom we were 
to suspect as the thief 

While the police officer was still pondermg in solitude, I was sent for 
to see Mr Frankim m the library To my unutterable astonishment 
just as my hand was on the door it was suddenly opened from the inside^ 
and out walked Rosanna Spearman ^ ^ 

After the hbrary had been swept and cleaned in the morning, neither 
first nor second house-maid had any business m that room at any later 
priod of the day I stopped Rosanna Spearman, and charged her with a, 
breach of domestic discipline on the spot 

^ ^ of day?” I mqmr^ 

Mr Fraaklm Blaise dripped one of his ruj^ up stairs,” ,say$ Rosan- 
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na, ^^and I have been into the library to give it to him ” The girFs face 
was all m a flush as she made me that answer, and she walked away with 
a toss of her head and a look of self-importance which I was quite at a 
loss to account for The proceedings in the house had doubtless upset all 
the women-servants more or less, but none of them had gone clean out 
of their natural characters, as Rosanna, to all appearance, had now gone 
out of hers 

I found Mr Franklin writing at the library-table He asked for a con- 
veyance to the railroad station the moment I entered the room The first 
sound of his voice informed me that we now had the resolute side of him 
uppermost once more The man made of cotton had disappeared, and 
the man made of iron sat before me agam 
^‘Gomg to London, sir^” I asked 

“Going to telegraph to London,’’ says Mr Franklin “I have convinced 
my aunt that we must have a cleverer head than Superintendent See- 
grave’s to help us, and I have got her permission to dispatch a telegram 
to my father He knows the Chief Commissioner of Police, and the Com- 
missioner can lay his hand on the nght man to solve the mystery of the 
Diamond Talking of mysteries, by-the-bye,” says Mr Franklin, drop- 
ping his voice, “I have another word to say to you before you go to the 
staWes Don’t breathe a word of it to any body as yet, but either Rosan- 
na Spearman’s head is not quite right, or I am afraid she knows more 
about the Moonstone than she ought to know ” 

I can hardly tell whether I was more startled or distressed at hearing 
him say that If I had been younger, I might have confessed as much to 
Mr Franklin But when you are old, you acquire one excellent habit In 
cases where you don’t see your way clearly, you hold your tongue 
“She came in here with a ring I dropped m my bedroom,” Mr Frank- 
hn went on “When I had thanked her, of course I expected her to go In- 
stead of that she stood opposite to me at the table, looking at me m the 
oddest manner — ^half frightened, and half familiar — ^I couldn’t make it 
out This IS a strange thing about the Diamond, sir,’ she said, in a cu- 
riously sudden, headlong way I said, Yes it was, and wondered what was 
commg next Upon my honor, Betteredge, I think she must be wrong in 
the head^ She said. They will never find the Diamond, sir, will they? 
No* nor the person who took it — ^I’ll answer for that ’ She actually nod- 
ded and smiled at me* Before I could ask her what she meant we heard 
your step outside I suppose die was afraid of your catching her here 
At any rate, she changed color and left the room What on earth does it 
mean?” 

I could not bring myself to tell him the girl’s story even then It would 
have been almost as good as tellmg him that she was the thief Besides, 
even if I had made a clean breast of it, and even supposing she was the 
thief, the reason why she should let out her secret to Mr Franklin^ of all 
the people in the world, would have been still as far to seek as ever 
“I can’t bear the idea of getting the poor girl into a scrape, merely be^ 
cause she has a flinty way with her, and talks very strangely,” Mr 
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Franklm went on ^‘And yet, if she had said to the Superintendent what 
she said to me, fool as he is, I^m afraid — ” He stopped there, and left the 
rest unspoken 

‘ The best 'way, sir,^’ I said, “will be for me to say two words private- 
ly to my mistress about it at the first opportunity My lady has a very 
friendly interest in Rosanna, and the girl may only have been forward 
and foolish, after all \\ hen there’s a mess of any kind in a house, sir, 
the women-servants like to look at the gloomy side — it gives the poor 
wretches a kmd of importance in their own eyes If there’s any body ill, 
trust the women for prophesying that the person will die If it’s a jewel 
lost, trust them for prophesying that it will never be found again ” 

This \iew (which I am bound to say I thought a probable view myself 
on reflection) seemed to relieve Mr Franklin mightily, he folded up his 
telegram and dismissed the subject On my way to the stables to order 
the pony chaise I looked in at the servants’ hall where they were at din- 
ner Rosanna Spearman was not among them On mquiry I found that 
she had been suddenly taken ill, and had gone up stairs to her own room 
to he down 


^ Curious^ She looked well enough when I saw her last,” I remarked 
Penelope followed me out “Don’t talk in that way before the rest of 
them, father,” she said “You only make them harder on Rosanna than 
ever The poor thing is breaking her heart about Mr Franklin Blake ” 
Here was another view of the girl’s conduct If it was possible for 
Penelope to be right, the explanation of Rosanna’s strange language and 
behavior might have been all m this — that she didn’t care what she said 
so long as she could surprise Mr Franklin into speaking to her Granting 
that to be the right reading of the riddle, it accounted, perhaps, for her 
flighty self conceited manner when she passed me in the hall Though he 
had only said three words still she had carried her point, and Mr Frank- 
Im had spoken to her 

I saw the pony harnessed myself In the infernal network of mysteries 
and uncertainties that now surrounded us, I declare it was a relief to ob- 
serve how well the buckles and straps understood each other ^ When you 
had seen the pony backed into the shafts of the chaise you had seen 
something there was no doubt about And that, let me tell you, was be- 
coming a treat of the rarest kind in our household 


Going round with the chaise to the front door, I found not only Mr 
Franklin, but Mr Godfro?" 3,||d Superintendent Seegrave also, waiting 
for me on the steps 

Mr Superintendent’s reflections (after failing to find the Diamond m 
the servants’ roc»ns or box^) had led him, it appeared, to an entirely 
new conclusion Still sticking to hih first, text, namely, that somebody m 
the house had stolen the jewel, our experienced officer was now of opin- 
ion that the thief (he was 'wise enou^ not to name poor Penelope, what- 
ever he might pnrately thmk of heri) hadibeen acting m conosrbwath 
^ accQi^ly prqJQsed Tm inquiries to, the 

jugglers in the prison atj Fri^ghfiJl Hearing of tbis nm move, Mr 
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Franklin had volunteered to take the Superintendent back to the town, 
from which he could telegraph to London as easily as fiom our station 
Mr Godfrey, still devoutly believing m Mr Seegrave, and greatly in- 
teiested in witness ng the examination of the Indians, had begged l€a\e 
to accompany the ofacer to Frizinghall One of the two inferior police- 
men was to be left at the house in case any thing happened The other 
was to go back with the Superintendent to the town So the four places 
in the pony-chaise were just filled 

Before he took the reins to drive off, Mr Franklin walked me away a 
steps out of hearing of the others 

will wait to telegraph to London,” he said, ^^tili I see what comes of 
oar e\ammation of the Indians My own conviction is, that this muddle- 
headed local police officer is as much in the dark as ever, and ^s simplv 
trying to gain time The idea of any of the servants being in league wuth 
^he Indians is a preposterous absurdity, in my opinion Keep about the 
icuse, Betteredge, till I come back, and try vhat you can make of Ro- 
sanna Spearman I don’t ask you to do any thing degrading to your own 
self-respect, or any thing cruel toward the girl I only ask you to exer- 
cise your observation more carefully than usual We will make as light of 
It as we can before my aunt, but this is a more important matter than 
you may suppose ” 

^Tt’s a matter of twenty thousand pounds, sir,” I said, thinkmg of the 
value of the Diamond 

^Tt’s a matter of quieting Rachel’s mind,” answered Mr Franklm, 
gravely am very uneasy about her ” 

He left me suddenly, as if he desired to cut short any further talk be- 
tween us I thought I understood why Further talk might have let me 
into the secret of what Miss Rachel had said to him on the terrace 
So they drove away to Frizmghall I was ready enough, in the girl’s 
own interest, to have a little talk with Rosanna in pnvate But the need- 
ful opportunity failed to present itself She only came down stairs again 
at tea-time When she did appear she was flighty and excited, had what 
they call an hysterical attack, took a dose of sal volatile by my lady’s 
order, and was sent back to her bed 
The day wore on to its end drearily and miserably enough, I can tell 
you Miss Rachel still kept her room, declaring that she was too ill to 
come down to dinner that day My lady was in such low spirits about her 
daughter that I could not bring myself to make her additionally anxious 
by reporting what Rosanna Spearman had said to Mr Franklin Penel- 
ope persisted in believing that she was to be forthwith tried, sentenced, 
and transported for theft The other women took their Bibles and hymn- 
books, and looked as sour as verjuice over their reading — Si result which 
I have observed, in my sphere of life, to follow generally on the perform 
ance of acts of piety at unaccustomed periods of the day As for me, I 
hadn’t even heart enough to open my Robinson Crusoe I went out into 
the yard, and being hard up for a httle cheerful society, set my chair by 
the kennels and talked to fiie dogs 
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Half an hour before dinner-time the two gentlemen came back from 
Fnzmghall, having arranged with Superintendent Seegrave that he was 
to return to us the next day They had called on Mr Murthwaite, the 
Indian traveler, at his present residence, near the town At Mr Frank- 
Im^s request he had kindly given them the benefit of his knowledge of the 
language, in dealing with those two, out of the three Indians, who knew 
nothing of English The exammation, conducted carefully, and at great 
length, had ended m nothing, not the shadow of a reason being discov- 
ered for suspecting the jugglers of having tampered with any of our 
servants On reaching that conclusion Mr Franklm had sent his tele- 
graphic message to London, and there the matter now rested till to-mor- 
row came 

So much for the history of the day that followed the birthday Not a 
glimmer of light had broken m on us so far A day or two aftei, however, 
die darkness lifted a little How, and with what result, you shall present- 
ly see 


CHAPTER XII 


The Thursday night passed, and nothing happened With the Friday 
morning came two pieces of news 

Item the first The baker’s man declared he had met Rosanna Spear- 
man, on the previous afternoon, with a thick veil on, walking toward 
Frizinghall by the foot-path way over the moor It seemed strange that 
any body should be mistaken about Rosanna, whose shoulder marked 
her out pretty plainly, poor thing— but mistaken the man must have 
been, for Rosanna, as you know, had been all the Thursday afternoon ill 
up stairs m her room 

Item the second came through the postman Worthy Mr Candy had 
said one more of his many unlucky things, when he drove off in the ram 
on the birthday night, and told me that a doctor’s skin was water-proof 
In spite of his skm the wet had got through him He had caught a chill 
that night and was now down with a fever The last accounts, brought by 
the postman, represented him to be light-headed— talking nonsense as 
ghbly, poor man, in his delirium as he often talked it in his sober sense 
We were all sorry for the little doctor, but Mr Frankhn appeared to 
regret his illness chiefly on Miss Rachel’s account From what he said to 
my lady while I was in the room at breakfast-time, he appeared to think 
that Miss Rachel — ^if the suspense about the Moonstone was not soon 
set at rest— might stand in urgent need of the best medical advice at our 
disposal 


Breakfast had not been over long when a telegram from Mr Blake, 
the elder, arrived m answer to his son It informed us that he had laid 
ands (by help of his fnend the Commi^oner) on the right man to help 
us The mme of him was Sergeant Cuff, and the arrival of him from Lon- 
don might be expected by the mommg tram 
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At reading the name of the new police officer Mr Franklm gave a 
start It seems that he had heard some curious anecdotes about Sergeant 
Cuff from his father’s lawyer durmg his stay in London begin to hope 
we are seemg the end of our anxieties already/’ he said ^ Ii half the 
stories I ha\e heard a’*e true, when it comes to unravelmg a mystery 
there isn’t the equal in England of Sergeant Cufff ” 

We all got excited and impatient as the time drew near for the appear- 
ance of this renowned and capable character Superintendent Seegrave 
returning to us at his apoointed time, and hearing that the Sergeant was 
expected, instantly shut himseli up in a room, with pen, ink, and paper, 
to make notes of the Report which would be certainly expected from 
him I should have liked to have gone to the station myself to fetch the 
Sergeant But my lady’s carnage and horses were not to be thought of, 
even for the celebrated Cu^, and the pony-chaise was required later for 
Mr Godfrey He deeply regretted bemg obliged to leave his aunt at such 
an anxious time, and he kindly put off the hour of his departure till as 
late as the last tram, for the purpose of hearing what the clever London 
police officer thought of the case But on Friday night he must be in 
town, having a Ladies’ Charity, in difficulties, waitmg to consult him on 
Saturday morning 

When the time came for the Sergeant’s arrival I went down to the gate 
to look out for him 

A fly from the railway drove up as I reached the lodge, and out got a 
grizzled, eldeily man, so miserably lean that he looked as if he had not 
got an ounce of flesh on his bones m any part of him He was dressed all 
in decent black, with a white cravat round his neck His face was as 
sharp as a hatchet, and the skin of it was as yellow and dry and withered 
as an autumn leaf His eyes, of a steely light gray, had a very disconcert- 
ing trick, when they encountered your eyes, of looking as if they expect 
ed something more from you than you were aware of yourself His walk 
was soft, his voice was melancholy, his long lanky Angers were hooked 
like claws He might have been a parson, or an undertaker, or any thing 
else you like, except what he really was A more complete opposite to 
Superintendent Seegrave than Sergeant Cuff, and a less comforting offi- 
cer to look at for a family in distress, I defy you to discover, search 
whe^e you may 

^Is this Lady Verinder’s?” he asked 

^^Yes, sir ” 

am Sergeant Cuff ” 

^This way, sir, if you please ” 

On our road to the house I mentioned my name and position in the 
family, to satisfy him that he might speak to me about the busmess on 
which my lady was to employ him Not a word did he say about the busi- 
ness, however, for all that He admired the grounds, and remarked that 
he felt the sea-air very brisk and refreshing I privately wondered, on 
my side, how the celebrated Cuff had got his reputation We reached the 
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house m the temper of two strange dogs, coupled up together for the 
iirst time in their lives by the same chain 

Asking for my lady, and hearing that she was m one of the conserva- 
tories, we went round to the gardens at the back and sent a servant to 
seek her Wliile we were waiting Sergeant Cuff looked through the ever- 
green arch on our left, spied out our rosery, and walked straight in, with 
the first appearance of any thing like interest that he had shown yet To 
the gardener’s astonishment, and to my disgust, this celebrated police- 
man proved to be quite a mine of learning on the trumpery subject of 
rose-gardens 

you \e got the right exposure here to the south and sou ’west,” 
says the Seigeant, with a wag of his grizzled head, and a streak of plea- 
sure m his melancholy voice ^‘^This is the shape for a rosery — ^nothing 
like a circle set in a square Yes, yes, with walks between all the beds 
But the^ oughtn t to be gravel-walks like these Grass, Mr Gardener — 
grass walks between your roses, gravel’s too hard for them That’s a 
sweet pretty bed of white roses and blush roses They always mix well 
together, don t they^ Here’s the white musk-rose, Mr Betteredge — our 
old English rose holding up his head along with the best and the newest 
of them Pretty dear*” says the Sergeant, fondling the musk-rose with 
his lanky fingers, and speaking to it as if he was speaking to a child 
This was a nice sort of man to recover Miss Rachel’s Diamond, and to 
find out the thief who stole it* 

“You seem to be fond of roses, Sergeant?” I remarked 
“I haven’t much time to be fond of any thing,” says Sergeant Cuff 
“But, when I have a moment’s fondness to bestow, most times, Mr Bet- 
teredge, the roses get it I began my life among them in my father’s 
nursery garden, and I shall end my life among them if I can Yes One of 
these days (please God) I shall retire from catching thieves, and try my 
hand at growing roses There will be grass-walks, Mr Gardener, between 
my beds,” says the Sergeant, on whose mind the gravel-paths of a rosery 
seemed to dwell unpleasantly 

It seems an odd taste, sir,” I ventured to say, “for a man in your line 
of life ” 


“If you Will look about you (which most people won’t do),” says Ser- 
geant Cuff, “you will see that the nature of a man’s tastes is, most times 
as op^site as possible to the nature of a man’s business Show me any 
things more opposite one from the other than a rose and a thief and 
I II corr^t my tastes accordmgly — if it isn’t too late at my time of life 
Jou find the d^ask-rose a goodish stock for most of the tender sorts, 
Lady Verm^^ ^ thought so Here’s a lady coming Is it 


He had ^en her before either I or the gardener had seen her — though 

^ I think him rather a 

quicfcer man than he appeared to be at first sight 

The Sergeant’s appearance, or the Sergeant’s errand — one or both 
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seemed to cause my lady some little embarrassment She was, for the first 
time in all my experience of her, at a loss what to say at an interview 
with a stranger Sergeant Cuff put her at her ease directly He asked if 
any other person had been employed about the robbery before we sent 
for him, and hearing that another person had been called in, and was 
now in the house, begged leave to speak to him before anything else was 
done 

My lady led the way back Before he followed her, the Sergeant re- 
lieved his mind on the subject of the gravel-walks by a parting word to 
the gardener “Get her ladyship to try grass,” he said, with a sour look at 
the paths “No gravel f no gravel 

Why Superintendent Seegrave should have appeared to be several 
sizes smaller than life, on being presented to Sergeant Cuff, I can’t un- 
dertake to explain I can only state the fact They retired together, and 
remained a weary long time shut up from all mortal intrusion When 
they came out Mr Superintendent was excited and Mr Sergeant was 
yawning 

“The Sergeant wishes to see Miss Vermder’s sitting-room,” says Mr 
Seegrave, addressing me with great pomp and eagerness “The Sergeant 
may have some questions to ask Attend the Sergeant, if you please ^ ” 
While I was being ordered about in this way, I looked at the great 
Cuff The great Cuff, on his side, looked at Superintendent Seegrave m 
that quietly expecting way which I have already noticed I can’t affirm 
that he was on the watch for his brother-oiSicer’s speedy appearance in 
the character of an Ass — can only say that I strongly suspected it 
I led the way up stairs The Sergeant went softly all over the Indian 
cabinet and all round the “boudoir,” asking questions (occasionally only 
of Mr Superintendent, and continually of me), the drift of which I be- 
lieve to have been equally unintelligible to both of us In due time his 
course brought him to the door, and put him face to face with the deco- 
rative painting that you Icnow of He laid one lean inquiring finger on 
the small smear, just under the lock, which Superintendent Seegrave had 
already noticed when he reproved the women-servants for all crowding 
together into the room 

“That’s a pity,” says Sergeant Cuff “How did it happen^” 

He put the question to me I answered that the women servants had 
crowded into the room on the previous morning, and that some of their 
petticoats had done the mischief “Superintendent Seegrave ordered 
them out, sir,” I added, “before they did any more harm ” 

“Right I” says Mr Superintendent, in his military way “I ordered 
them out The petticoats did it, Sergeant — ^the petticoats did it ” 

“Did you notice which petticoat did it>” asked Sergeant Cuff, still ad-* 
dressing himself, not to his brother-officer, but to me 
“No, sir ” 

He turned to Supermtendent Seegrave upon that and said, 
noticed, I suppose?” 
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Mr Superintendent looked a little taken aback, but he made the best 
of it “I can t charge my memory, Sergeant,” he said, “a mere trifle — a 
mere trifle ” 

Sergeant Cuff looked at Mr Seagrave as he had looked at the gravel- 
pralLs in the rosery, and gave us, in his melancholy way, the first taste of 
ti>s quality which we had had yet 

made a private inquiry last week, Mr Superintendent,” he said 
one end of the inquiry there was a murder, and at the other end 
there was a spot of ink on a table-cloth that nobody could account for 
In all my experience along the dirtiest ways of this dirty little world I 
ha\e ne\er met with such a thmg as a trifle yet Before we go a step far- 
ther in this business we must see the petticoat that made the smear, and 
we must know for certain when that paint was wet ” 

Mr Superintendent — taking his set-down rather sulkily — asked if he 
should summon the women Sergeant Cuff, after considering a minute, 
sighed, and shook his head 

“No,” he said, “we’ll take the matter of the paint first It’s a question 
of Yes or No with the paint — ^which is shori It’s a question of petticoats 
with the woman — ^which is long What o’clock was it when the servants 
were in this room yesterday morning? Eleven o’clock — eh> Is there any 
body m the house who knows whether that paxnt was wet or dry, at 
eleven yeste^-day morning^” 

“Her ladyship’s nephew, Mr Franklin Blake, knows,” I said 
“Is the gentleman in the house?” 

Mr Franklin was as close at hand as could be — ^waiting for his first 
chance of being introduced to the great Cuff In half a minute he was in 
the room, and was giving his evidence as follows 
“That door, Sergeant,” he said, “has been painted by Miss Vermder, 
under my inspection, with my help, and in a vehicle of my own composi- 
tion The vehicle dries whatever colors may be used with it in twelve 
hours” 

“Do you remember when the smeared bit was done, sir?” asked the 
Sergeant 

“Perfectly ” answered Mr Frankhn “That was the last morsel of the 
door to be finished We wanted to get it done on Wednesday last, and I 
myself completed it by three m the afternoon, or soon after ” 

“To-day is Friday,” said Sergeant Cuff, addressing himself to Superin- 
tendent Seegrave “Let us reckon back, sir At three on the Wednesday 
afternoon, that bit of painting was completed The vehicle dried it m 
fwel\^ hours — that is to say, dried it by three o’clock on Thursday morn- 
ing At eleven on Thursday morning you held your mquiry here Take 
three from eleven and eight remains That pamt had been etghi hours 
Mr Supermtendent, when you supposed that the women-servants’ 
petticoats smeared it ” 

First knock-down blow for Mr Seegrave^ If he had not suspected 
^ i^ouldhave ptied him 

Having settled the question of the pamt, Sergeant Cuff, from t^ie mo- 
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ment, gave his brother-officer up as a bad job — ^and addressed himself to 
Mr Franklin, as the more promising assistant of the two 

^^It^s quite on the cards, sir,” he said, ‘^that you have put the clue into 
our hands ” 

As the words passed his lips the bedroom door opened, and Miss 
Rachel came out among us suddenly 
She addressed herself to the Sergeant, without appearing to notice (or 
to heed) that he was a perfect stranger to her 
^^Did you say,” she asked, pointing to Mr Franklm, “that he had put 
the clue mto your hands?” 

(“This IS Miss Vermder,” I whispered, behind the Sergeant ) 

“That gentleman, miss,” says the Sergeant — ^with his steely-gray eyes 
carefully studying my young lady’s face — “has possibly put the clue in- 
to our hands ” 

She turned for one moment, and tried to look at Mr Frankhn I say 
tried, for she suddenly looked away again before their eyes met There 
seemed to be some strange disturbance in her mmd She colored up, and 
then she turned pale again With the paleness there came a new look mto 
her face, a look which it startled me to see 

' Having answered your question, miss,” says the Sergeant, “I beg 
leave to make an inquiry in my turn There is a smear on the painting of 
your door here Do you happen to know when it was done^ or who did 
It?” 

Instead of making any reply. Miss Rachel went on with her questions 
as if he had not spoken, or as if she had not heard him 
“Are you another police officer?” she asked 
“I am Sergeant Cuff, miss, of the Detective Police ” 

“Do you think a young lady’s advice worth having^” 

“I shall be glad to hear it, miss 

“Do your duty by yourself — ^and don’t allow Mr Franklin Blake to 
help you^ ” 

She said those words so spitefully, so savagely, with such an extraor- 
dinary outbreak of ill-will toward Mr Franklin, in her voice and her 

look, that — though I had known her from a baby, though I loved and 
honored her next to my lady herself — was ashamed of Miss Rachel for 
the first time in my life 

Sergeant Cuff’s immovable eyes never stirred from off her face 
“Thank you, miss,” he said “Do you happen to know any thing about 
the smear^ Might you have done it by accident yourself^” 

“I know nothing about flie smear ” 

With that answer she turned away, and shut herself up again in her 
bedroom This time, I heard her — as Penelope had heard her before — 
burst out crying as soon as she was alone again 

I couldn’t bring myself to look at the Sergeant — looked at Mr 
Frankliii, who stood nearest to me He seemed to be even more sorely dis-* 
tressed at what had passed than I was 
“I told you I was uneasy about her,” he said “And now you see why ’ 
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‘‘Miss Vennder appears to be a little out of temper about the loss of 
her Diamond,” remarked the Sergeant “It^s a valuable jewel Natural 
enough ^ natural enough * ” 

Here was the excuse that I had made for her (when she forgot herself 
before Supermtendent Seegrave, on the previous day) being made for 
her o\er again, by a man who couldn’t have had My interest in making 
jt — for he "was a perfect stranger * A kind of cold shudder ran through 
me, which I couldn’t account for at the time I know now that I must 
ha\e got mj/ first suspicion, at that moment, of a new light (and a horrid 
light) having suddenly fallen on the case, m the mind of Sergeant Cuff — 
purely and entirely m consequence of what he had seen in Miss Rachel, 
and heard from Miss Rachel, at that first interview between them 
‘ \ >oung lady’s tongue is a privileged member, sir,” says the Sergeant 
to IMr Franklin “Let us forget what has passed, and go straight on with 
this business Thanks to you, we know when the paint was dry The next 
thmg to discover is when the paint was last seen without that smear Foa 
have got a head on your shoulders — and you understand what I mean ” 
Mr Franklin composed himself, and came back with an effort from 
]Miss Rachel to the matter in hand 

“I tlimk I do understand,” he said “The more we narrow the question 
of time the more we also narrow the field of inquiry ” 

“That’s It, sir,” said the Sergeant “Did you notice your work here on 
tne Wednesday afternoon, after you had done it?” 

Mr Franklin shook his head and answered, “I can’t say I did ” 

“Did inquired Sergeant Cuff, turning to me 
“I can’t say I did either, sir ” 

“Who was the last person in the room, the last thing on Wednesday 
night 

“Miss Rachel, I suppose, sir ” 

Mr Franklin struck in there, “Or possibly your daughter, Better- 
edge ” He turned to Sergeant Cuff, and explained that my daughter was 
Miss Verinder’s maid 

“Mr Betteredge, ask your daughter to step up Stopf” says the Ser 
geant, taking me away to the window, out of ear-shot “Your Superin- 
tendent here,” he went on, m a whisper, “has made a pretty full report to 
me of the manner in which he has managed this case Among other 
thmgs he has, by his own confession, set the servants’ backs up It’s very 
important to smooth them dowp agam Tell your dau^tex, and tell the 
rest of them, these two thmgs with my compliments First, that I have 
no evidence before me, yet, that the Diamond has been stolen, I only 
know that the Diamond has been lost Second, that my business here 
with the servants is simply to them to lay their heads together and 
help me to find it ” 

My experience of the womeureervanis, when Supexmteiadenti Seegrave 
laid his embargo on tbm rQom% m handy hexe^ 

“May I make so bold, Sergeant, a^,tO|t^ithe Wiwen aithir^/thmg?” I 
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aoked ^^Are they free (with your compliments) to fidget up and down 
stairs, and whisk in and out of their bedrooms, if the fit takes them^^’ 
“Perfectly free,” says the Sergeant 

^^That will smooth them down, sir,” I remarked, “from the cook to the 
scullion ” 

“Go and do it at once, Mr Betteredge ” 

I did it in less than five minutes There was only one difficulty when I 
came to the bit about the bedrooms It took a pretty stiff exertion of my 
authority, as chief, to prevent the whole of the female household from 
following me and Penelope up stairs, in the character of volunteer wit- 
nesses m a burning fever of anxiety to help Sergeant Cuff 
The Sergeant seemed to approve of Penelope He became a tnfle less 
dreary, and he looked much as he had looked when he noticed the white 
musk-rose in the flower-garden Here is my daughter’s evidence, as 
drawn off from her by the Sergeant She gave it, I think, very prettily — 
but, there f she is my child all over nothing of her mother in her, Lord 
bless you, nothing of her mother m her^ 

Penelope examined Took a lively interest in the pamting on the door, 
having helped to mix the colors Noticed the bit of work under the lock, 
because it was the last bit done Had seen it, some hours afterward, with- 
out a smear Had left it, as late as twelve at night, without a smear Had, 
at that hour, wished her young lady good-night in the bedroom, had 
heard the clock strike m the “boudoir,” had her hand at the time on the 
handle of the pamted door, knew the paint was wet (having helped to 
mix the colors, as aforesaid), took particular pains not to touch it, 
could swear that she held up tie skirts of her dress, and that there was 
no smear on the paint then, could not swear that her dress mightn’t have 
touched It accidently in going out, remembered the dress she had on, be- 
cause it was new, a present from Miss Rachel, her father remembered, 
and could speak to it, too, could, and would, and did fetch it, dress 
recognized by her father as the dress she wore that night, skirts exam- 
ined, a long job from the size of them, not the ghost of a paint stain dis- 
covered anywhere End of Penelope’s evidence — ^and very pretty and 
convincing, too Signed, Gabriel Betteredge 
The Sergeant’s next proceeding was to question me about any large 
dogs in the house who might have got mto the room, and done the mis- 
chief with a whisk of their tails Hearing that this was impossible, he 
next sent for a magnifymg-glass, and tried how the smear looked, seen 
that way No skin-mark (as of a human hand) printed off on the paint 
All the signs visible — signs which told that the paint had been smeared 
by some loose article of somebody’s dress touchmg it in going by That 
somebody (putting together Penelope’s evidence and Mr Franklin’s evi- 
dence) must have been in the room, and done the mischief, between mid^ 
night and three o’clock on the Thursday morning 
Having brought his investigation to this point, Sergeant Cuff discov 
ered that such a person as Superintendent Seegrave was still left m the 
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room, upon which he summed up the proceedings for his brother-officer s 
benefit, as follows 

This trifle of jours, hlr Superintendent,’^ says the Sergeant, pointing 
to the place on the door, ^^has grown a little in importance since you no- 
ticed It last ^t the present stage of the inquiry there are, as I take it, 
three discoveries to make, starting from that smear Find out (first) 
whether there is any article of dress in this house with the smear of the 
paint on it Find out (second) who that dress belongs to Find out 
(third) how the person can account for having been in this room, and 
smeared the paint, between midnight and three in the morning If the 
person can’t satisiy you, you haven’t far to look for the hand that has 
got the Diamond I’ll work this by myself, if you please, and detain you 
no longer from your regular business in town You have got one of your 
men here, I see Leave him here at my disposal, m case I want him — 
and allow me to wish you good-morning ” 

Superintendent Seegrave’s respect for the Sergeant was great, but his 
respect for himself was greater still Hit hard by the celebrated Cuff, he 
hit back smartly, to the best of his ability, on leaving the room 

‘ I have abstained from expressmg any opinion, so far,” says Mr 
Superintendent, with his military voice still m good working order 
have now only one remark to offer, on leaving this case in your hands 
There is such a thing, Sergeant, as making a mountain out of a mole-hill 
Good-morning ” 

^^There is Sso such a thing as making nothing out of a mole-hill, in 
consequence of your head being too high to see it ” Having returned his 
brother-officer’s compliment m those terms, Sergeant Cuff wheeled about, 
and walked away to the wmdow by himself 
Mr Franklinandl waited to see what was coming next The Sergeant 
stood at the window, with his hands in his pockets, looking out, and 
whistling the tune of the Last Rose of Summer softly to himself Later in 
t!^ proceedings, I discovered that he only forgot his manners so far as to 
whistle, when his mind was hard at work, seeing its way inch by inch to 
its own private ends, on which occasions the Last Rose of Summer evi- 
dently helped and encouraged him I suppose it fitted in somehow with 
his character It reminded him, you see, of his favorite roses, and, as he 
whistled it, It was the most melancholy tune gomg 
Turning from the window after a minute or two, the Sergeant walked 
room, and stopped there, deep m thought with eyes 
on Miss Rachel s bedroom door After a little he roused himself, nodded 
nis head, as much as to say, “That wiU do'” and, addressmg me, asked 

tor ten minutes conversation with my mistress at her ladyship’s earliest 
convenience f ^ 


Leaving the room with this message, I heard Mr Franklin ask the 
^th?door'^^*^*^°°’ stopped to hear the answer also at the threshold 

DTOd?’’'' Frankhn, “who has stolen the 
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^^Nobody has stolen the Diamond^^ answered Sergeant Cuff 
We both started at that extraordinary view of the case, and both earn- 
estly begged him to tell us what he meant 
“Wait a little,” said the Sergeant “The pieces of the puzzle are not all 
put together yet ” 


CHAPTER xin 

I FOUND my lady in her own sitting-room She started and looked an- 
noyed when I mentioned that Sergeant Cuff wished to speak to her 
^^Must I see him^” she asked “Can’t you represent me, GabrieP” 

I felt at a loss to understand this, and showed it plainly, I suppose, in 
my face My lady was so good as to explain herself 

“I am afraid my nerves are a little shaken,” she said “There is some- 
thing in that police officer from London which I recoil from — I don’t 
know why I have a presentiment that he is bnnging trouble and misery 
with him into the house Very foolish and very unlike me — but so it is 
I hardly knew what to say to this The more I saw of Sergeant Cuff the 
better I liked him My lady rallied a little after having opened her heart 
to me — ^being naturally a woman of a high courage, as I have already 
told you 

“If I must see him, I must,” she said “But I can’t prevail on myself 
to see him alone Bring him in, Gabriel, and stay here as long as he 
stays ” 

This was the first attack of the megrims that I remembered m my mis 
tiess since the time when she was a young girl I went back to the “bom 
doir ” Mr Franklin strolled out into the garden, and joined Mr God 
frey, whose time for departure was now drawing near Sergeant Cuff and 
I went straight to my mistress’s room 
I declare my lady turned a shade paler at the sight of him^ She com- 
manded herself, however, in other respects, and asked the Sergeant if he 
nad any objection to my being present She was so good as to add that I 
was her trusted adviser as weU as her old servant, and that in any thing 
which related to the household I was the person whom it might be most 
profitable to consult The Sergeant politely answered that he would take 
my presence as a favor, having somethmg to say about the servants in 
general, and having found my experience in that quarter already of some 
use to him My lady pointed to two chairs, and we set m for our confer 
ence immediately 

“I have already formed an opmion on this case,” says Sergeant Cuff, 
“which I beg your ladyship’s permission to keep to myself for the 
present My business now is to mention what I have discovered up stairs 
in Miss Verinder’s sitting-room, and what I have decided (with your 
ladyship’s leave) on doing next ” 

He then went into the matter of the smear on the paint, and stated the 
conclusions he drew from it— just as he had stated them (only with 
greater respect of language) to Supermtendent Seegrave “One thing ” 
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he said, m conclusion, “is certain The Diamond is missing out of the 
drawer m the cabinet Another thing is next to certain The marks from 
the smear on the door must be on some article of dress belonging to 
somebody m this house We must discover that article of dress before we 
go a step farther ” 

^ ^nd that discovery,’’ remarked my mistress, “implies, I presume, the 
discovery of the thief 

“I beg your ladyship’s pardon — don’t say the Diamond is stolen I 
only say, at present, that the Diamond is missmg The discovery of the 
stained dress may lead the way to finding it ” 

Her ladyship looked at me “Do you understand this^” she said 
“Sergeant Cuff understands it, my lady,” I answered 
“How do you propose to discover the stained dress?” inquired my 
mistress, adressing herself once more to the Sergeant “My good ser 
vants, who have been with me for years, have, I am ashamed to say, had 
their boxes and rooms searched already by the other officer I can’t and 
won’t permit them to be insulted m that way a second time ” 

(There was a mistress to serve* There was a woman m ten thousand, 
if you hke* ) 

“That is the very point I was about to put to your ladyship,” said the 
Sergeant “The other officer has done a world of harm to this inquiry by 
letting the servants see that he suspected them If I give them cause to 
thmk themselves suspected a second time, there’s no knowing what ob- 
stacles they may not throw in my way — ^the women especially At the 
same time, their boxes must be searched again — for this plain reason, 
that the fi»*st investigation only looked for the Diamond, and that the 
second investigation ihust look for the stained dress I quite agree with 
you, my lady, that the servants’ feelings ought to be consulted But I 
am equally clear that the servants’ wardrobes ought to be searched ” 

This looked very like a dead-lock My lady said so, in choicer lan- 
guage than mine 

“I have got a plan to meet the difficulty,” said Sergeant Cuff, “if your 
ladyship will consent to it I propose explammg the case to the servants ” 
“The women will thmk themselves suspected directly,” I said, inter- 
ruptmg him 

“The women won’t, Mr Betteredge,” answered the Sergeant, “if I can 
teD them I am going to examme the wardrobes of every body — from her 
ladyship downward — who slept in the house on Wednesday night It’s a 
mere formality,” he added, with a side look at my mistress, “but the ser- 
vants mil Mcept It as even dealmg between them and their betters, and, 
instead of hindering the mvestigation, they wiU make a point of honor 
of assisting it ” 

+T, surprise was over, saw 
the truth of It also ’ 

certam the investigation is necessary?” she said 
view ’ ® hottest way that I can see my lady, to the end we have m 
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My mistress rose to ring the bell for her maid “You shall speak to the 
servants,” she said, “with the keys of my wardrobe in your hand ” 
Sergeant Cuff stopped her by a very une>pected question 
“Hadn’t we better make sure first,” he asked, “that the other ladies 
and gentlemen in the house will consent, too>” 

“The only other lady m the house is Miss Verinder,” answered my 
mistress, with a look of surprise “The only gentlemen are my nephews, 
Mr Blake and Mr Ablewhite There is not the least fear of a refusal 
from any of the three ” 

I reminded my lady here that Mr Godfrey was going away As I said 
the words Mr Godfrey himself knocked at the door to say good-bye, and 
was followed in by Mr Franklin, who was going with him to the station 
My lady explained the difficulty Mr Godfrey settled it directly He 
called to Samuel, through the window, to take his portmanteau up stairs 
agam, and he then put the key himself into Sergeant Cuff’s hand “My 
luggage can follow me to London,” he said, “when the inquiry is over ” 
The Sergeant received the key with a becoming apology “I am Sony to 
put you to any inconvenience, sir, for a mere formality, but the example 
of their betters will do wonders m reconciling the servants to this in- 
quiry ” Mr Godfrey, after taking leave of my lady in a most sympa- 
thising manner, left a farewell message for Miss Rachel, the terms of 
which made it clear to my mind that he had not taken No for an answer, 
and that he meant to put the marriage question to her once more, at the 
next opportunity Mr Frankhn, on following his cousin out, informed 
the Sergeant that all his clothes were open to examination, and that 
nothing he possessed was kept under lock and key Sergeant Cuff made 
his best acknowledgments His views, you will observe, had been met 
with the utmost readiness by my lady, by Mr Godfrey, and by Mr 
Frankhn There was only Miss Rachel now wantmg to follow their lead, 
before we called the servants together, and began the search for the 
stained dress 

My lady’s unaccountable objection to the Sergeant seemed to make 
our conference more distasteful to her than ever, as soon as we were left 
alone again “If I send you down Miss Verinder’s keys,” she' said to him, 
“I presume I shall have done all you want of me for the present ” 

“I beg your ladyship’s pardon,” said Sergeant Cuff “Before we begin, 
I should like, if convenient, to have the washing-book The stained arti- 
cle of dress may be an article of hnen If the search leads to nothing, J 
want to be able to accoimt next for all the linen in the house, and for 
all the linen sent to wash If there is an article missing, there will be at 
least a presumption that it has got the paint-stam on it, and that it has 
been purposely made away with, yesterday or to-day, by the person own- 
ing It Superintendent Seegrave,” added the Sergeant, turning to me, 
“pointed the attention of the women-servants to the smear, jvhen they all 
crowded into the room on Thursday morning That may turn out, Mt* 
Betteredge, to have been one more of Superintendent l^grave’s mmy 
mistakes ” 
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My lady desired me to rmg the bell and order the washing-book She 
remained with ns until it was produced, in case Sergeant Cuff had any 
further request to make of her after looking at it 
The washiug-book \\as brought m by Rosanna Spearman The girl had 
come down to breakfast that morning miserably pale and haggard, but 
oufficiently reco\ered from her illness of the previous day to do her usual 
Vrork Sergeant Cufi: looked attentively at our second house-maid — at her 
face, when she came in, at her crooked shoulder, when she went out 
“Have you any thmg more to say to me^” asked my lady, still as eager 
as ever to be out of the Sergeant^s society 
The great Cuff opened the washing-book, understood it perfectly in 
half a minute, and shut it up agam “I venture to trouble your ladyship 
with one last question,” he said “Has the young woman who brought us 
this book been in your employment as long as the other servants^” 

“W hy do you ask?” said my lady 

“The last time I saw her,” answered the Sergeant, “she was m prison 
for theft ” 

After that there was no help for it but to tell him the truth My mis- 
tress dwelt strongly on Rosanna’s good conduct in her service, and on 
the high opinion entertained of her by the matron at the Reformatory 
“You don’t suspect her, I hope?” my lady added, in conclusion, very ear- 
nestly 

“I have already told your ladyship that I don’t suspect any person in 
the house of thieving, up to the present time ” 

After that answer my lady rose to go up stairs, and ask for Miss Ra- 
chel’s keys The Sergeant was beforehand with me in opening the door 
for her He made a very low bow My lady shuddered as she passed him 
We waited, and waited, and no keys appeared Sergeant Cuff made no 
remark to me He turned his melancholy face to the window, he put his 
lanky hands into his pockets, and he whistled The Last Rose of Summer 
drearily to himself 


At last Samuel came m, not with the keys, but with a morsel of paper 
for me I got at my spectacles with some fumbling and difficulty, feeling 
the Sergeant’s dismal eyes fixed on me all the time There were two or 
three lines on the paper, wntten in pencil by my lady They informed 
Miss Rachel flatly refused to have her wardrobe examined 
^ j reasons, she had burst out crying Asked again, she had 

^11 ^ because I won’t I must yield to force if you use it, but I 

will yield to nothing else ” I understood my lady’s disinclination to face 
sergeant Cuff with such an answer from her daughter as that If I had 
not been too old for the amiable weakness of youth, I believe I should 
have blushed at the notion of facing him myself 

Vermder’s keys?” asked the Sergeant 
My young lady refuses to have her wardrobe exammed ” 

“Ah I” said the Sergeant 

His voice w^ not quite m such a perfect state of disciplme as his face 
When he said “Aht” he said it in the tone of a man who Ld heard some- 
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thing which he expected to hear He half-angered and half-frightened 
me — why, I couldn’t tell, but he did it 
^‘Must the search be given up?” I asked 

'^Yes,” said the Sergeant, “the search must be given up, because your 
young lady refuses to submit to it like the rest We must examine all the 
wardrobes in the house or none Send Mr Ablewhite’s portmanteau to 
London by the next tram, and return the washing-book, with my com- 
pliments and thanks, to the young woman who brought it in ” 

He laid the washing-book on the table, and, taking out his penknife, 
began to trim his nails 

“You don’t seem to be much disappointed,” I said 
“No,” said Sergeant Cuff, “I’m not much disappointed ” 

I tried to make him explain himself 

“Why should Miss Rachel put an obstacle m your way?” I inquired 
“Isn’t it her interest to help you?” 

“Wait a little, Mr Betteredge — ^wait a little ” 

Cleverer heads than mine might have seen his drift Or a person less 
fond of Miss Rachel than I was might have seen his drift My lady’s 
horror of him might (as I have since thought) have meant that she saw 
his drift (as the Scripture says) “in a glass darkly ” I didn’t see it yet 
— that’s all I know 

“What’s to be done next^” I asked 

Sergeant Cuff finished the nail on which he was then at work, looked 
at it for a moment with a melancholy interest, and put up his penknife 
“Come out into the garden,” he said, “and let’s have a look at the 
roses ” 


CHAPTER XIV 

The nearest way to the garden, on going out of my lady’s sitting-room, 
was by the shrubbery path, which you already know of For the sake of 
your better understanding of what is now to come, I may add to this, 
that the shrubbery path was Mr Franklm’s favonte walk When he was 
out in the grounds, and when we failed to find him anj^here else, we 
generally found him here 

I am afraid I must own that I am rather an obstinate old man The 
more firmly Sergeant Cuff kept his thoughts shut up from me the more 
firmly I persisted m trying to look m at them As we turned into the 
shrubbery path I attempted to circumvent him in another way 

“As things are now,” I said, “if I was in your place I should be at my 
wit’s end ” 

“If you were in my place,” answered the Sergeant, “you would have 
formed an opinion — ^and, as things are now, any doubt you might pre- 
viously have felt about your own conclusions would be completely set 
at rest Never mind, for the present, what those conclusions are, Mr 
Betteredge I haven’t brought you out here to draw me like a badger, I 
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have brought you out here to ask for some information You m ght have 
given it to me, no doubt, m the house, instead of out of it But doors 
and listeners have a knack of gettmg together, and, in my line of life, we 
sometimes cultivate a healthy taste for the open air ” 

"Who was to circumvent thts man^ I gave m — ^and waited as patiently 
as I could to hear what was coming next 
^‘We won t enter into your young lady^s motives,” the Sergeant went 
on , “we will only say it’s a pity she dechnes to assist me, because, by so 
doing, she makes this investigation more difficult than it might otherwise 
have been We must now try to solve the mystery of the smear on the 
door — ^which, you may take my word for it, means the mystery of the 
Diamond also — in some other way I have decided to see the servants, 
and to search their thoughts and actions, Mr Betteredge, instead of 
searching their wardrobes Before I begin, however, I v/ant to ask you a 
question or two You are an observant man — did you notice any thing 
strange in any of the servants (making due allowance, of course, for 
fright and fluster) after the loss of the Diamond was found out? Any 
particular quarrel among them? Any one of them not in his or her usual 
spirits? Unexpectedly out of temper, for instance? or unexpectedly taken 
ilP” 

I had just time to think of Rosanna Spearman’s sudden illness at yes- 
terday’s dinner — ^but not time to make any answer — ^when I saw Ser- 
geant Cuff’s eyes suddenly turn aside toward the shrubbery, and I heard 
him say softly to himself, “Halloo 
“What’s the matter?” I asked 

“A touch of the rheumatics in my back,” said the Seigeant, in a loud 
voice, as if he wanted some third person to hear us “We shall have a 
change in the weather before long ” 

A few steps farther brought us to the corner of the house Turning oft 
sharp to the right, we entered on the terrace, and went down, by the 
steps in the middle, into the garden below Sergeant Cuff stopped there, 
in the open space, where we could see round us on every side 

“About that young person, Rosanna Spearman?” he said “It isn’t 
very likely, with her personal appearance, that she has got a lover But, 
for the girl’s own sake, I must ask you at once whether she has pro- 
vided herself with a sweetheart, poor wretch, like the rest of them?” 

What on earth did he mean, under present circumstances, by putting 
such a question to me as that? I stared at him instead of answering him 
“I saw Rosanna Spearman hiding in the shrubbery as we went by,” 
said the Sergeant 

“When you said ^Halloo?’ ” 

“Yes— when I said, 'Halloo ’ If there’s a sweetheart in the case, the 
hiding doesn’t much matter If there isn’t— as things are in this house— 
the hiding is a highly suspicious circumstance, and it will be my painful 
duty to act on it accordingly ” 

W^at, in God’s name, was I to say to him^ I knew the shrubbery was 
Mr F rankim’s favonie walk, I knew he would most likely |um that way 
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when he came back from the station, I knew that Penelope had over 
and over again caught her fellow-servant hanging about there, and had 
always declared to me that Rosanna’s object was to attract Mr Frank- 
lin’s attention If my daughter was right, she might well have been lying 
in wait for Mr Franklin’s return when the Sergeant noticed her I was 
put between the two difficulties of mentioning Penelope’s fanciful notion 
as if it was mine, or of leaving an unfortunate creature to suffer the con- 
sequences, the very serious consequences, of excitmg the suspicion of 
Sergeant Cuff Out of pure pity for the girl — on my soul and my charac- 
ter, out of pure pity for the girl — gave the Sergeant the necessary ex- 
planations, and told him that Rosanna had been mad enough to set her 
heart on Mr Franklin Blake 

Sergeant Cuff never laughed On the few occasions when any thing 
amused him he curled up a little at the comers of the lips, nothing more 
He curled up now 

“Hadn’t you better say she’s mad enough to be an ugly girl and only 
a servant^” he asked “The falling m love with a gentleman of Mr 
Franklin Blake’s manners and appearance doesn’t seem to me to be the 
maddest part of her conduct by any means However, I’m glad the thing 
IS cleared up it relieves one’s mmd to have things cleared up Yes, I’ll 
keep it a secret, Mr Betteredge I like to be tender to human infirmity 
— ^though I don’t get many chances of exercising that virtue in my line 
of life You think Mr Franklin Blake hasn’t got a suspicion of the girl’s 
fancy for him? Ah* he would have found it out fast enough if she had 
been mce-lookmg The ugly women have a bad time of it in this world, 
let’s hope it will be made up to them in another You have got a nice 
garden there, and a well-kept lawn See for yourself how much better the 
flowers look with grass about them instead of gravel No, thank you I 
won’t take a rose It goes to my heart to break them off the stem. Just as 
it goes to your heart, you know, when there’s something wrong in the 
servants’ hall Did you notice any thing you couldn’t account for in any 
of the servants when the loss of the Diamond was first found out?” 

I had got on very fairly well with Sergeant Cuff so far But the slyness 
with which he slipped in that last question put me on my guard In plain 
English, I didn’t at all relish the notion of helping his inquiries, when 
those inquiries took him (m the capacity of snake in the grass) among 
my fellow-servants 

“I noticed nothing,” I said, “except that we all lost our heads together, 
myself included ” 

“Oh,” says the Sergeant, “that’s all you have to tell me, is it?” 

I answered, with (as I flattered myself) an unmoved countenance, 
“That is all ” 

^ Sergeant Cuff’s dismal eyes looked me hard m the face 
* “Mr Betteredge,” he said, “have you any objection to obhge me by 
shaking hands? I have taken an extraordmary liking to you ” 

(Why he should have chosen the exact moment when I was deceiving 
him to give me that proof of his ^lod opinion is beyond all aimprehen- 
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sion^ I felt a little proud — I really did feel a little proud of having been 
one too many at last for the celebrated Cuff ^ ) 

^ e went back to the house, the Sergeant requesting that I would give 
him a room to himself, and then send m the servants (the indoor serv- 
ants only), one after another, in the order of their rank, from first to last 
I showed Sergeant Cuff into my own room, and then called the serv- 
ants together m the hail Rosanna Spearman appeared among them, 
much as usual She was as quick in her way as the Sergeant m his, and 
I suspect she had heard what he said to me about the servants in gen- 
eral, just before he discovered her There she was, at any rate, looking 
as It she had never heard of such a place as the shrubbery in her life 
I sent them m, one by one, as desired The cook was the first to enter 
the Court of Justice, otherwise my room She remained but a short time 
Report, on coming out ^^Sergeant Cuff is depressed m his spirits, but 
Sergeant Cuff is a perfect gentleman ” My lady’s own maid followed 
Remained much longer Report, on commg out “If Sergeant Cuff does- 
nt belieie a respectable woman, he might keep his opinion to himself, 
at any rate ^ ” Penelope went next Remained only a moment or two Re- 
port, on commg out “Sergeant Cuff is much to be pitied He must have 
been crossed in love, father, when he was a young man ” The first house- 
maid followed Penelope Remained, like my lady’s maid, a long time 
Report, on coming out “I didn’t enter her ladyship’s service, Mr Bet- 
teredge, to be doubted to my face by a low police officer Rosanna 
Spearman went next Remained longer than any of them No report on 
commg out — dead silence, and lips as pale as ashes Samuel, the foot- 
man, followed Rosanna Remained a minute or two Report, on coming 
out ' \\ hoever blacks Sergeant Cuff’s boots ought to be ashamed of him- 
self ” Nancy, the kitchen-maid, went last Remained a minute or two 
Report, on coming out “Sergeant Cuff has a heart, Ae doesn’t cut 
jokes, Mr Betteredge, with a poor hard-working girl ” 

Going mto the Court of Justice, when it was all over, to hear if there 
were any further commands for me, I found the Sergeant at his old trick 
-—looking out of the window and whisthng The Last Rose of Summer to 
himself 

“Any discoveries, sir^” I inquired 

“If Rosanna Spearman asks leave to go out,” said the Sergeant, “let 
the poor thmg go, but let me know first ” 

I might as well have held my tongue about Rosanna and Mr Frank- 
lin^ It was plain enough, the unfortunate girl had fallen under Ser- 
gemt Cuff’s suspicions, m spite of all I could do to prevent it 
“I ho{M you don’t think Rosanna is concerned in the loss of the Dia- 
mond?’ I ventured to say 

The comers of the Sergeant’s melancholy mouth curled up, and he 
looked hard m my face, just as he had looked in the garden 

I think I had better not tell you, Mr Betteredge,” he said “You 
might lose your head, you know, for the second time ” 

I began to doubt whether I hM been, one too many for the cdebrated 
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Cuff, after allf It was rather a relief to me that we were mterrupted here 
by a knock at the door and a message from the cook Rosanna Spear- 
man had asked to go out, for the usual reason, that her head was bad, 
and she wanted a breath of fresh air At a sign from the Sergeant, I said, 
Yes “Which is the servants’ way out^” he asked, when the messenger 
had gone I showed him the servants’ way out “Lock the door of your 
room,” says the Sergeant, “and if any body asks for me, say I’m m 
there, composing my mind ” He curled up again at the corners of the 
lips, and disappeared 

Left alone, under those circumstances, a devouring curiosity pushed 
me on to make some discoveries for myself 

It was plain that Sergeant Cuff’s suspicions of Rosanna had been 
aroused by something that he had found out at his examination of the 
servants in my room Now, the only two servants (excepting Rosanna 
herself) who had remained under examination for any length of time 
were my lady’s own maid and the first house-maid, those two being also 
the women who had taken the lead in persecutmg their unfortunate fel- 
low-servant from the first Reaching these conclusions, I looked in on 
them, casually as it might be, in the servants’ hall, and, finding tea going 
forward, instantly invited myself to that meal (For, nota bene^ a drop 
of tea is, to a woman’s tongue, what a drop of oil is to a wasting lamp ) 

My reliance on the tea-pot as an ally did not go unrewarded In less 
than half an hour I knew as much as the Sergeant himself 

My lady’s maid and the house-maid had, it appears, neither of them 
believed in Rosanna’s illness of the previous day These two devils — ^I 
ask your pardon, but how else can you describe a couple of spiteful 
women? — ^had stolen up stairs, at intervals during the Thursday after- 
noon, had tried Rosanna’s door, and found it locked, had knocked, and 
not been answered, had listened, and not heard a sound inside When 
the girl had come down to tea, and had been sent up, stiU out of sorts, to 
bed again, the two devils aforesaid had tried her door once more, and 
found It locked, had looked at the key-hole, and found it stopped up, 
had seen a light under the door at midnight, and had heard the crackling 
of a fire (a fire in a servant’s bedroom in the month of June* ) at four m 
the morning All this they had told Sergeant Cuff, who, m return for their 
anxiety to enlighten him, had eyed them with sour and suspicious looks, 
and had shown them plainly that he didn’t believe either one or the 
other Hence the unfavorable reports of him which these two women had 
brought out with them from the examination Hence, also (without reck- 
oning the influence of the tea-pot), their readiness to let their tongues 
run to any length on the subject of the Sergeant’s ungracious behavior 
to them 

Having had some experience of the great Cuff’s roundabout ways, and 
having last seen him evidently bent on following Rosanna privately 
when she went out for her walk, it seemed clear to me that he had 
thought it unadvisable to let the lady^s maid and the house-maid know 
how materially they had helped him They were just the sort of women, 
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if he had treated their evidence as trustworthy, to have been puffed up 
by it, and to have said or done something which would have put Rosan- 
na Spearman on her guard 

I walked out in the fine summer evening, very sorry for the poor girl, 
and very uneasy in my mmd, generally, at the turn things had taken 
Drifting toward the shrubbery, there I met Mr Franklin in his favorite 
walk He had been back some time from the station, and had been with 
my lady, hoidmg a long conversation with her She had told him of Miss 
Rachel’s unaccountable refusal to let her wardrobe be examined, and 
had put him in such low spirits about my young lady that he seemed to 
shnnk from speaking on the subject The family temper appeared in his 
face that evening for the first time in my experience of him 
“W'ell, Betteredge,” he said, ''how does the atmosphere of mystery 
and suspicion m which we are all living now agree with you^ Do you 
remember that mornmg when I first came here with the Moonstone? I 
wish to God we had thrown it mto the quicksand * ” 

After breaking out m that way, he abstained from speaking again 
until he had composed himself We walked silently, side by side, for a 
mmute or two, and then he asked me what had become of Sergeant Cuff 
It was impossible to put Mr Frankhn off with the excuse of the Ser- 
geant being m my room, composing his mmd I told him exactly what 
had happened, mentioning particularly what my lady’s maid and the 
house-maid had said about Rosanna Spearman 
Mr Franklin’s clear head saw the turn the Sergeant’s suspicions had 
taken, m the twinkling of an eye 

"Didn’t you tell me this morning,” he said, "that one of the trades 
pecple declared he had met Rosanna yesterday, on the foot-way to Fri 
zmghall, when we supposed her to be ill in her room?” 

"Yes, sir ” 


"If my aunt’s maid and the other woman have spoken the truth, you 
may depend upon it the tradesman did meet her The girl’s attack of ill- 
was a blmd to deceive us She had some guilty reason for gome to 
me town secretly The paint-stained dress is a dress of hers, and the 
fire heard ^ackling m her room at four in the morning was a fire lit to 
destroy it Rosanna Spearman has stolen the Diamond I’ll go in directly, 
and tell my aunt the turn thmgs have ” 

J please, sir,” said a melancholy voice behind us 
gewtC^ ourselves face to face with Ser- 

‘JWhy not just yet?” asked Mr Franklin 
ind^^'^’ ladydiip, her ladyship will teU Miss Ver- 


a then?” Mr Franklin said those words with 

a^dden heat and vehemence, as if the Sergeant had mortally offended 


“Do you think it’s wise, sir,” said Sergeant Cuff auietlv 

a question as that tomcat such a toputsttph 
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There was a moment’s silence between them Mr Franklin walked 
close up to the Sergeant The two looked each other straight m the face 
Mr Franklin spoke first, dropping his voice as suddenly as he had 
raised it 

“I suppose you know, Mr Cuff,” he said, ^^that you are treadmg on 
delicate ground?” 

‘Tt isn’t the first time, by a good many hundreds, that I find myself 
treading on delicate ground,” answered the other, just as immovable as 
ever 

“I am to understand that you forbid me to tell my aunt what has hap 
pened?” 

‘^You are to understand, if you please, sir, that I throw up the case, if 
you tell Lady Verinder, or tell any body, what has happened until I give 
you leave ” 

That settled it Mr Franklin had no choice but to submit He turned 
away in anger, and left us 

I had stood there listening to them, all in a tremble, not knowing 
v/hom to suspect, or what to think next In the midst of my confusion,, 
two things, however, were plain to me First, that my young lady was, 
in some unaccountable manner, at the bottom of the sharp speeches that 
had passed between them Second, that they thoroughly understood each 
other without having previously exchanged a word of explanation on 
either side 

“Mr Betteredge,” said the Sergeant, “you have done a very foolish 
thing in my absence You have done a little detective business on your 
own account For the future, perhaps you will be so obliging as to do 
your dectective business along with me ” 

He took me by the arm, and walked me away with him along the road 
by which he had come I dare say I had deserved his reproof — ^but I was 
not going to help him to set traps for Rosanna Spearman for all that 
Thief or no thief, legal or not legal, I don’t care — I pitied her 

“AVhat do you want of me?” I asked, shaking him off, and stopping 
short 

“Only a little information about the country round here,” said the 
Sergeant 

I couldn’t well object to improve Sergeant Cuff in his geography 

“Is there any path, in that direction, leadmg from the sea-beach to 
this housed” asked the Sergeant He pomted, as he spoke, to the fir-plan- 
tation which led to the Shivering Sand 

“Yes,” I said, “there is a path ” 

“Show it to me ” 

Side by side, in the gray of the summer evening. Sergeant Cuff and I 
set forth for the Sbivenng Sand 
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CHAPTER XV 

The Sergeant remained silent, thinking his own thoughts, till we entered 
the plantation of firs vvhich led to the quicksand There he roused him- 
self, like a man whose mind was made up, and spoke to me again 

Betteredge,” he said, ^^as you have honored me by taking an oar 
m my boat, and as you may, I think, be of some assistance to me before 
the evening is out, I see no use in our mystifying one another any long- 
er, and I propose to set you an example of plain-speaking on my side 
You are determined to give me no information to the prejudice of Rosan- 
na Spearman, because she has been a good gi^l to you, and because you 
pity her heartily Those humane considerations do you a world of credit, 
but they happen in this instance to be humane considerations clean 
^hroiJ^n away Rosanna Spearman is not in the slightest danger of get- 
ting into trouble — no, not if I fix her with bemg concerned in the dis- 
appearance of the Diamond, on evidence which is as plain as the nose on 
your face! ' 

^ Do you mean that my lady won’t prosecute^” I asked 
“I mean that your lady canH prosecute,” said the Sergeant ^^Rosanna 
Spearman is simply an instrument in the hands of another person, and 
Rosanna Spearman will be held harmless for that other person’s sake ” 
He spoke like a man in earnest — there was no denying that Still, I 
felt somethmg stirring uneasily against him in my mind ‘^Can’t you 
give that other person a name?” I said 
^^Can’t you, Mr Betteredge?” 

Sergeant Cuff stood stock-still, and surveyed me with a look of mel- 
ancholy interest 

*Tt’s always a pleasure to me to be tender toward human infirmity,” 
he said 'T feel particularly tender at the present moment, Mr Better- 
edge, toward you And you, with the same excellent motive, feel particu- 
larly tender toward Rosanna Spearman, don’t you^ Do you happen to 
know whether she has had a new outfit of linen lately^” 

What he meant by slippmg in this extraordinary question unawares I 
was at a total loss to imagine Seeing no possible injury to Rosanna if I 
owned the truth, I answered that the girl had come fo us rather sparely 
provided with linen, and that my lady, m recompense for her good con- 
duct (I laid a stress on her good conduct) , had given her a new outfit not 
a fortnight since 

“This IS a miserable world,” says the Sergeant “Human life, Mr 
Betteredge, is a sort of target— misfortune is always finng at it, and al- 
ways hitting the mark But for that outfit we should have discovered a 
new night-gown or petticoat among Rosanna’s things, and have nailed 
her in that way You’re not at a loss to follow me, are you? You have ex- 
^ined the servants yourself, and you know what discoveries two of 
them made outside Rosanna’s door Surely you know what the girl was 
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about yesterday, after she was taken liP You can’t guess'^ Oh, dear me, 
it’s as plain as that strip of light there at the end of the trees At eleven, 
on Thursday morning. Superintendent Seegrave (who is a mass of hu- 
man infirmity) points out to all the women servants the smear on the 
door Rosanna has her own reasons for suspecting her own things, she 
takes the first opportunity of getting to her room, finds the pamt stain 
on her night-gown, or petticoat, or what not, shams ill, and slips away to 
the town, gets the materials for making a new petticoat or night-gown, 
makes it alone in her room on the Thursday night, lights a fire (not to 
destroy it, two of her fellow-servants are prying outside her door, and 
she knows better than to make a smell of burning, and to have a lot of 
tinder to get rid of) — flights a fire, I say, to dry and iron the substitute 
dress after wringing it out, keeps the stained dress hidden (probably on 
her) , and is at this moment occupied in making away with it, in some 
convenient place, on that lonely bit of beach ahead of us I have traced 
her this evening to your fishing village and to one particular cottage 
which we may possibly have to visit before we go back She stopped in 
the cottage for some time, and she came out with (as I believe) some 
thing hidden under her cloak A cloak (on a woman’s back) is an em 
blem of chanty — ^it covers a multitude of sms I saw her set off norths 
ward along the coast, after leaving the cottage Is your sea-shore here 
considered a fine specimen of marme landscape, Mr Betteredge^” 

I answered ^^Yes,” as shortly as might be 

^^Tastes differ,” says Sergeant Cuff “Looking at it from my point of 
view, I never saw a marine landscape that I admired less If you happen 
to be following another person along your sea-coast, and if that person 
happens to look round, there isn’t a scrap of cover to hide you anjnvhere 
I had to choose between taking Rosanna in custody on suspicion, or 
leaving her, for the time bemg, with her little game m her own hands 
For reasons, which I won’t trouble you with, I decided on making any 
sacrifice rather than give the alarm as soon as to-night to a certain per- 
son who shall be nameless between us I came bads, to the house to ask 
you to take me to the north end of the beach by another way Sand — ^in 
respect of its printing off people’s footsteps — is one of the best detective 
officers I know If we don’t meet with Rosanna Spearman by coming 
round on her this way, the sand may tell us what she had been at, if the 
light only lasts long enough Here ts the sand If you will excuse my sug- 
gesting it — suppose you hold your tongue, and let me go firsts” 

If there is such a thing known at the doctor’s shop as a detectwe fever ^ 
that disease had now got fast hold of your humble servant Sergeant Cuff 
went on between the hillocks of sand, down to the beach I followed him 
(with my heart in my mouth) , and waited at a little distance for what 
was to happen next 

As It turned out, I found myself standmg nearly in the same place 
where Rosanna Spearman and I had been talking together when Mr 
Franklin suddenly appeared before us, on arriving at our house from 
London While my eyes were watching the Sergeant, my mind wandered 
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away m spite of me to what had passed on that former occasion between 
Rosanna and me I declare I almost felt the poor thing slip her hand 
agam into mine, and give it a little grateful squeeze to thank me for 
speaking kmdly to her I declare I ^most heard her voice telling me 
again that the Shivering Sand seemed to draw her to it, against her own 
will, whenever she went out — ^almost saw her face brighten again, as it 
brightened when she first set eyes upon Mr Franklin coming briskly out 
on us from among the hillocks My spirits fell lower and lower as I 
thought of these t^ngs — and the view of the lonesome little bay, when I 
looked about to rouse myself, only served to make me feel more uneasy 
still 

The last of the evemng light was fading away, and over all the deso- 
late plane there hung a still and awful calm The heave of the mam 
ocean on the great sand-bank out m the bay, was a heave that made no 
sound The inner sea lay lost and dim, without a breath of wind to stir it 
Patches of nasty ooze floated, yellow-white, on the dead surface of the 
water Scum and slime shone faintly in certain places, where the last of 
the light still caught them on the two great spits of rock jutting out, 
north and south, into the sea It was now the time of the turn of the tide, 
and even as I stood there waiting, the broad brown face of the quicksand 
began to dimple and quiver— the only moving thing in all the horrid 
place 

I saw the Sergeant start as the shiver of the sand caught his eye After 
lookmg at it for a mmute or so he turned and came ba(± to me 

“A treacherous place, Mr Betteredge,^’ he said, ''and no signs of Ro- 
sanna Spearman anjrwhere on the beach, look where you may 

He took me down lower on the ^ore, and I saw for myself that his 
footsteps and mine were the only footsteps pnnted off on the sand 

"How does the fishing village bear, standing where we are now?’^ 
asked Sergeant Cuff 

"Cobb^s Hole,^’ I answered (that being the name of the place), "bears 
as near as may be due south ” 

"I saw the girl this evening, walking northward along the shore, from 
Cobb's Hole," said the Sergeant "Consequently, she must have been 
walking toward this place Is Cobb's Hole on the other side of that point 
of land there? And can we get to it— now it's low water— by the beach?" 

I answered "Yes" to both those questions 

"If you'll excuse my suggesting it, we'll step out briskly," says the Ser- 
geant "I want to find the place where she left the shore before it sets 
dark " ^ 

We had walked, I should say, a couple of hundred yards toward 
Cobb s Hole, when Sergeant Cuff suddenly went down on his knees on 
the beach, to all appearance seized with a sudden frenzy for savins his 
prayers ® 

“There’s something to be said for your manne landscape here, after 
* ’ Sergeapt “Here ^e a woman’s footsteps, Mr Bet- 

teredge' Let us call them Rosanm’s footst^s, until we find evidence to 
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the contrary that we can’t resist Very confused footsteps, you will please 
to observe — ^purposely confused, I should say Ah, poor soul, she under- 
stands the detective virtues of sand as well as I do f But hasn’t she been 
in rather too great a hurry to tread out the marks thoroughly^ I think 
she has Here’s one footstep going from Cobb’s Hole, and here is another 
going back to it Isn’t that the toe of her shoe pomting straight to the 
water’s edge^ And don’t I see two heel-marks farther down the beach 
close at the water’s edge also? I don’t want to hurt your feelings, but I’m 
afraid Rosanna is sly It looks as if she had determined to get to that 
place you and I have just come from, without leaving any marks on the 
sand to trace her by Shall we say that she walked through the water 
from this point till she got to that ledge of rocks behind us, and came 
back the same way, and then took to the beach again where those two 
heel-marks are still left^ Yes, we’ll say that It seems to fit in with my 
notion that she had something under her cloak when she left the cottage 
Nof not something to destroy — for, in that case, where would have been 
the need of all these precautions to prevent my tracing the place at 
which her walk ended? Something to hide is, I think, the better guess of 
the two Perhaps, if we go on to Sie cottage, we may find out what that 
something is* ” 

At this proposal my detective fever suddenly cooled ^^You don’t 
want me,” I said ^^What good can I do?” 

“The longer I know you, Mr Betteredge,” said the Sergeant, “the 
more virtues I discover Modesty — oh, dear me, how rare modesty is m 
this world* and how much of that rarity you possess* If I go alone to 
the cottage the people’s tongues will be tied at the first question I put to 
them If I go with you I go introduced by a justly respected neighbor, 
and a flow of conversation is the necessary result It strikes me m that 
light, how does it strike you?” 

Not having an answer of the needful smartness as ready as I could 
have wished, I tried to gam time by asking him what cottage he wanted 
to go to 

On the Sergeant describing the place, I recognized it as a cottage m- 
habited by a fisherman named Yolland, with his wife and two grown- 
up children, a son and a daughter If you will look back, you will find 
that, in first presenting Rosanna Spearman to your notice, I have de- 
scribed her as occasionally varying her walk to the Shivenng Sand by a 
visit to some friends of hers at Cobb’s Hole Those friends were the Yol- 
lands — ^respectable, worthy people, a credit to the neighborhood Ro- 
sanna’s acquaintance with them had begun by means of the daughter, 
who was afflcted with a misshapen foot, and who was known in our parts 
by the name of Limping Lucy The two deformed girls had, I suppose, a 
kind of fellow-feeling for each other Any way, the Yollands and Rosan- 
na always appeared to get on together, at the few chances they had of 
meeting, in a pleasant and fnendly manner The fact of Sergeant Cuff 
having traced the girl to tketr cottage set the matter of my helping his 
inquiries m quite a new light Rosanna had merely gone where she was 
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in the habit of going, and to show that she had been in company with 
the fisherman and his family was as good as to prove that she had been 
innocently occupied, so far, at any rale It would be doing that girl a 
service, therefore, instead of an injury, if I allowed myself to be con- 
vinced by Sergeant Cuff’s logic I professed myself convinced by it ac- 
cordmgly 

Vy e went on to Cobb’s Hole, seemg the footsteps on the sand as long 
as the light lasted 

On reaching the cottage, the fisherman and his son proved to be out in 
the boat, and Limping Lucy, always weak and weary, was resting on her 
bed up stairs Good Mrs Yolland received us alone in her kitchen When 
she heard that Sergeant Cuff was a celebrated character in London, she 
clapped a bottle of Dutch gin and a couple of clean pipes on the table, 
and stared as if she could never see enough of him 

I sat quiet in a corner, waiting to hear how the Sergeant would find 
his way to the subject of Rosanna Spearman His usual roundabout 
manner of going to work proved, on this occasion, to be more round- 
about than ever How he managed it is more than I could tell at the 
time, and more than I can tell now But this is certain, he began with 
the Royal Family, the Primitive Methodists, and the price of fish, and 
he got from that (in his dismal, under-ground way) to the loss of the 
Moonstone, the spitefulness of our first house-maid, and the hard be- 
havior of the women-servants generally toward Rosanna Spearman 
Having reached his subject in this fashion, he described himself as mak- 
ing his inquiries about the lost Diamond partly with a view to find it, 
and partly for the purpose of clearing Rosanna from the unjust sus- 
picions of her enemies in the house In about a quarter of an hour from 
the time when we entered the kitchen good Mrs Yolland was persuaded 
that she was talking to Rosanna’s best friend, and was pressing Sergeant 
Cuff to comfort his stomach and revive his spirits out of Sie Dutch 
bottle 

Being firmly persuaded that the Sergeant was wasting his breath to 
no purpose on Mrs Yolland, I sat enjoying the talk between them, much 
as I have sat, m my time, enjoying a stage play The great Cuff showed 
a wonderful patience, trying his luck drearily this way and that way, 
and firing shot after shot, as it were, at random, on the chance of hitting 
the mark Every thing to Rosanna’s credit, nothing to Rosanna’s preju- 
dice — that was how it ended, try as he might, with Mrs Yolland talking 
nineteen to the dozen, and placing the most entire confidence in him His 
last effort was made, when we had looked at our watches, and had got 
on our legs previous to taking leave 

'T shall now wi^ you good-night, ma’am,” says the Sergeant ^'And I 
shall only say, at partmg, that Rosanna Spearman has a sincere well- 
wisher m myself, your obedient servant But, oh dear me I she will never 
get on in her present place and my advice to her is— leave it ” 

''Bless your heart alive f she is gomg to leave iti ” cnes Mrs Yolland 
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{Nota bene — I translate Yolland out of the Yorkshire language 
into the English langua& When I tell you that the all-accomplished 
Cuff was every now and tim puzzled to understand her until I helped 
him, you will draw your o^?vn conclusions as to what your state of mind 
would be if I reported her m her native tongue ) 

Rosanna Spearman going to leave us^ I pricked up my ears at that It 
seemed strange, to say the least of it, that she should have given no 
warning, in the first place, to my lady or to me A certain doubt came 
up in my mind whether Sergeant Cuff’s last random shot might not have 
hit the mark I began to question whether my share in the proceedings 
was quite as harmless a one as I had thought it It might be all in the 
way of the Sergeant’s business to mystify an honest woman by wrapping 
her round in a net-work of lies, but it was my duty to have remembered, 
as a good Protestant, that the father of lies is the Devil — and that mis- 
chief and the Devil are never far apart Beginning to smell mischief in 
the air, I tried to take Sergeant Cuff out He sat down again instantly, 
and asked for a last little drop of comfort out of the Dutch bottle Mrs 
Yolland sat down opposite to him, and gave him his nip I went on to 
the door, excessively uncomfortable, and said I thought I must bid them 
good-night — and yet I didn’t go 

“So she means to leave?” says the Sergeant “What is she to do when 
she does leave? Sad, sad^ The poor creature has got no friends in the 
world except you and me ” 

“Ah, but she has though says Mrs Yolland “She came in here, as 
I told you, this evening, and, after sitting and talking a little with my 
girl Lucy and me, she asked to go up stairs by herself into Lucy’s room 
It’s the only room in our place where there’s pen and ink T want to 
write a letter to a friend,’ she says, ^and I can’t do it for the prying and 
the peeping of the servants up at the house ’ '\&®4he letter was written 
to I can’t tell you it must have been a mortalfc^ one, judging by the 
time she stopped up stairs over it I offered her a postage stamp when she 
came down She hadn’t got the letter in her hand, and she didn’t accept 
the stamp A little close, poor soul (as you know), about herself and her 
doings But a friend she has got somewhere, I can tell you, and to that 
friend, you may depend upon it, she will go ” 

“Soon?” asked the Sergeant 

“As soon as she can,” says Mrs Yolland 

Here I stepped in again from the door As chief of my lady’s establish- 
ment I couldn’t allow this sort of loose talk about a servant of ours going 
or not going to proceed any longer in my presence without notiang it 
“You must be mistaken about Rosanna Spearman,” I said “If she had 
been going to leave her present situation she would have mentioned it, 
in the first place, to me 

“Mistaken?” cries Mrs Yolland “Why, only an hour ago she bought 
some things she wanted for travelmg — of my own self, Mr Betteredge, 
in this very room And that remmds me,” says the wearisome woman, 
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suddenly begmnmg to feel in her pocket, 
mmd to say about Rosanna and her mone; 
to see her ^^hen you go back to the house? 

11 take a message to the poor thmg, with the greatest pleasure/’ an- 
swered Sergeant Cuff, before I could put in a word edgewise 
BIrs Yoliand produced out of her pocket a few shillings and sixpences, 
and counted them out with a most particular and exasperating careful- 
ness m the palm of her hand She offered the money to the Sergeant, 
looking mighty loath to part with it all the while 
‘^Might I ask you to give this back to Rosanna, with my love and re- 
spects?” says Mrs Yoliand “She msisted on paying me for the one or 
two things she took a fancy to this evening->4,iand money’s welcome 
enough in our house, I don’t deny it Still, I’m not easy in my mind 
about taking the poor thing’s little savings And to tell you the truth, I 
don’t thi^ my man would like to hear that I had taken Rosanna Spear- 
man’s mftey when he comes back to-morrow morning from his work 
Please say she’s heartily welcome to the things she bought of me — as a 
gift And don’t leave the money on the table,” says Mrs Yoliand, put- 
ting It down suddenly before the Sergeant, as if it burned her fingers— 
“don’t, there’s a good manf For times are hard, and flesh is weak, and 1 
might feel tempted to put it back m my pocket again ” 

“Come along ? ” I said “I can’t wait any longer I must go back to the 
house ” ® 

^ I’ll follow you directly,” says Sergeant Cuff 
For the second time I went to the door, and for the second time, try 
as I might, I couldn’t cross the threshold 
“It’s a delicate matter, ma’am,” I heard the Sergeant say, 
money back You charged her cheap for the things, I’m sure?” 

“Cheap said Mragjjplland “Come and judge for yourself ” 

She took up the calM^nd led the Sergeant to a comer of the kitchen 
For the life of me I ^uldn’t help following them Shaken down m a 
corner was a heap of odds and ends (mostly old metal) which the fish- 
erman had picked up at different times from wrecked ships, and which 
he hadn’t found a market for yet to his own mind Mrs Yoliand dived 
into this rubbish, and brought up an old japanned tin case, with a cover 
to It, and a hasp to hang it up by— the sort of thing they used on board 
their maps and charts, and such like, from the wet 

''When Rosanna came in this evening, she bought 
the feflow to that ^It will just do,’ she says, ^to put my cuffs andcollars 
m, and keep ttem from being crumpled m my box ’ One-and-mnJpence, 
Mr Cuff As I hve by bread, not a half-penny more!” 

Dirt cheap says the Sergeant, with a heavy sigh 
He weired the case in his' hand I thought I heard a note or two of 
Ihe L^t of Summer as he looked at it There was no doubt now! 
m to the prejudice of Rosanna Spearman 

in the place of all others wh^e I thought her character was safest, and 


•‘givmg 
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all through me’ I lea^^ you to imagine what I felt, and how sincerely I 
repented having been me medium of introduction between Mrs Yolland 
and Sergeant Cuff 

“That will do,” I said “We really must go” 

Without paying the least attention to me Mrs Yolland took another 
dive into the rubbish, and came up out of it, this time, with a dog chain 

“Weigh It m your hand, sir,” she said, to the Sergeant ^^We had three 
of these, and Rosanna has taken two of them What can you want, my 
dear, with a couple of dog’s chains^’ says I Tf I join them together 
they’ll go round my box nicely,’ sa^ she ^Rope’s cheapest,’ says I 
‘C|iain’s si ^st ,’ says she 'Who ever heard of a box corded with chain^’ 
says I 'Ob ^y s Yolland, don’t make objections’’ says she, 'let me have 
my chains ’^A^trange girl, Mr Cuff — good as gold, and kinder than a 
sister to my I^cy — -but always a little strange There’ I humored her 
Three-^d-sixpence On the word of an honest woman, three and six- 
pence, Mr Cuff’” 

“Each^” says the Sergeant ^ 

“Both together’” says Mrs Yolland “Three-and-sixpence for the 
two” 

“Given away, ma’am,” says the Sergeant, shaking his head «^'Clean 
given away’ ” 

“There’s the money,” says Mrs Yolland, getting back sideways to the 
little heap of silver on the table, as if it drew her in spite of herself “The 
tin case and the dog chains were all she bought, and all she took away 
One-and-nmepence and three-and-sixpence — ^total, five and three With 
my love and respects — and I can’t find it in m^ conscience to take a poor 
girl’s savmgs, when she may want them herlSI^” 

“I can’t find it in my conscience, to give the money back,” 

says Sergeant Cuff “You have as gOT®&s made her a present of the 
things — you have indeed ” 

“Is that your sincere opinion, ^ir^” says Mrs Yolland, brightening up 
wonderfully ^ 

“There can’t be a doubt about it,” answered the Sergeant “Ask Mr 
Betteredge ” 

It was no use asking me All they got out of me was, “Good-night ” 

“Bother the money’” says Mrs Yolland With those words she ap- 
peared to lose all command over herself, and making a sudden snatch at 
the heap of silver, put it back, holus-bolus, in her pocket “It upsets one’s 
temper, it does, to see it lying there, and nobody taking it,” cries this 
unreasonable woman, sitting down with a thump, and looking at Ser- 
geant Cuff, as much as to say, “It’s in my pocket again now — ^get it out 
if you can’” 

This time I not only went to the door but went fairly out on the road 
^ack Explain it how you may, I felt as if one or both of them had mor- 
tally offended me Before I had taken three steps down the village I 
heard the Sergeant behind me 
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'Thank you for your introduction, Mr Betteredge,” he said '1 am 
indebted to the fisherman’s wife for an entirely new sensation Mrs Yol- 
land has puzzled me ” 

It was on the tip of iry tongue to have given him a sharp answer, for 
no better reason than this — that I was out of temper with him, because 
I was out of temper with myself But when he owned to being puzzled, a 
comforting doubt crossed my mind whether any great harm had been 
done after all I waited in discreet since to hear more 

"Yes,” says the Sergeant, as if he was actually reading my thoughts m 
the dark "Instead of putting me on the scent, it may console you to 
know, Mr Betteredge (with your interest in Rosanna), that you have 
been the means of throwing me off What the girl has done to-night is 
clear enough, of course She has joined the two chains, and has fastened 
them to the hasp m the tm case She has sunk the case in the water or in 
the quicksand She has made the loose end of the cham fast to some place 
under the rocks, known only to herself And she will leave the case se- 
cure at Its anchorage till the present proceedings have come to an end, 
after which she can privately pull it up again out of its hiding place, at 
her own leisure and convenience All perfectly plain so far But,” says 
the Sergeant, with the first tone of impatience in his voice that I had 
heard yet, "the mystery is — ^what the devil has she hidden in the tm 
case?” 

I thought to myself, "The Moonstone But I only said to Sergeant 
Cuff, "Can’t you guess^” 

"It’s not the Diamond,” says the Sergeant "The whole experience of 
my life is at fault if Rosanna Spearman has got the Diamond ” 

On hearing those words the infernal detective fever began, I suppose, 
to burn in me again At any rate,riforgot myself m the mterest of guess- 
ing this new riddle I said rashl^,. "The stamed dress* ” 

Sergeant Cuff stopped short m the dark, and laid his hand on my arm 

"Is any thing thrown into that quicksand of yours ever thrown up on 
the surface again?” he asked 

"Never, I answered "Light or heavy, whatever goes into the Shiver- 
ing Sand IS sucked down and seen no more ” 

"Does Rosanna Spearman know that?” 

"She knows it as well as I do ” 

"Then,” says the Sergeant, “what on earth has she got to do but to 
tie up a bit of stone in the stamed dress and throw it into the quicksand? 
There isn’t the shadow of a reason why she diould have hidden it — and 
yet she must have hidden it Query,” says the Sergeant, walking on again, 
"is the paint-stained dress a petticoat or a night-gown? or is it something 
else which there is a reason for preserving at any risk? Mr Betteredge, if 
nothing occurs to prevent it, I must go to Frizin^all to-morrow, and dis- 
cover what she bought in the town, when she privately got the matenaJjf > 
for making the substitute dress It’s a risk to leave the house as things 
are now — but it’s a worse ri^ still to stir another step m this matter in 
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the dark Excuse my being a little out of temper, I^m degraded m my 
own estimation — I have let Rosanna Spearman puzzle me ’’ 

When we got back the servants were at supper The first person we 
saw in the outer yard was the policeman whom Superintendent Seegrave 
had left at the Sergeant’s disposal The Sergeant asked if Rosanna Spear- 
man had returned Yes When^ Nearly an hour since What had she 
done^ She had gone up stairs to take off her bonnet and cloak — and she 
was now at supper quietly with the rest 
Without making any remark Sergeant Cufi walked on, sinking lower 
and lower in his own estimation, to the back of the house Missing the 
entrance in the dark, he went on (in spite of my calling to him) till he 
was stopped by a wicket-gate which led into the garden When I joined 
him to bring him back by the right way, I found that he was looking up 
attentively at one particular window, on the bedroom floor, at the back 
of the house 

Looking up in my turn, I discovered that the object of his contempla- 
tion was the window of Miss Rachel’s room, and the lights v/ere passing 
backward and forward there as if something unusual was going on 
“Isn’t that Miss Verinder’s room^” asked Sergeant Cuff 
I replied that it was, and invited him to go in with me to supper The 
Sergeant remained in his place, and said something about enjoying the 
smell of the garden at night I left him to his enjoyment Just as I was 
turning in at the door I heard The Last Rose of Summer at the wicket- 
gate Sergeant Cuff had made another discovery* And my young lady’s 
window was at the bottom of it this time* 

That latter reflection took me back again to the Sergeant, with a polite 
intimation that I could not find it in my heart to leave him by himself 
“Is there any thing you don’t understand up there?” I added, pointing 
to Miss Rachel’s window 

Judging by his voice. Sergeant Cuff had suddenly risen again to the 
right place m his own estimation “You are great people for betting in 
Yorkshire, are you not^” he asked 
“WelP” I said “Suppose we are^” 

“If I was a Yorkshireman,” proceeded the Sergeant, taking my arm, 
“I would lay you an even sovereign, Mr Betteredge, that your young 
lady has suddenly resolved to leave the house If I won on that event, I 
should offer to lay another sovereign that the idea has occurred to her 
within the last hour ” 

The first of the Sergeant’s guesses startled me The second mixed it- 
self up somehow m my head with the report we had heard from the po- 
liceman, that Rosanna Spearman had returned from the sands within the 
last hour The two together had a curious effect on me as we went in to 
supper I shook off Sergeant Cuff’s arm, and, forgetting my mannei^, 
pushed by him through tihe door to make my own inquines for mysdf 
Samuel, the footman, was the first person I met in the passage 
“Her ladyship is waiting to see you and Sergeant Cuff,” he said, before 
I could put any questions to him 
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“How long has she been waiting^” asked the Sergeant's voice behind 
aie 

“For the last hour, sir " 

There it was again* Rosanna had come back, Miss Rachel had taken 
some resolution out of the common, and my lady had been waiting to see 
the Sergeant— all within the last hour* It was not pleasant to find these 
very different persons and things linking themselves together in this way 
I went on up stairs, without looking at Sergeant Cuff or speaking to him 
My hand took a sudden fit of tremblmg as I lifted it to knock at my mis- 
tress's door 

“I shouldn’t be surprised,” whispered the Sergeant over my shoulder, 
“if a scandal was to burst up m the house tonight Don’t be alarmed* I 
have put the muzzle on worse family difficulties than this in my time ” 

As he said the words I heard my mistress’s voice calling to us to come 
in 


CHAPTER XVI 

We found my lady with no light m the room but the reading-lamp The 
shade was screwed down so as to overshadow her face Instead of looking 
up at us m her usual straightforward way, she sat close at the table, and 
kept her eyes fixed obstinately on an open book 

“Officer,” she said, “is it important to the mquiry you are conducting 
to know beforehand if any person now in this house wishes to leave it^” 
“Most important, my lady ” 

“I have to tell you, then, that Miss Verinder proposes going to stay 
with her aunt, Mrs Ablewhite, of Fnzinghall She has arranged to leave 
us the first thing to-morrow mormng ” 

Sergeant Cuff looked at me I made a step forward to speak to my mis- 
tress — ^and, feeling my heart fail me (if I must own it), took a step back 
again, and said nothing 

“May I ask your ladyship when Miss Verinder first thought of going 
to her aunt’s?” inquired the Sergeant 
“About an hour since,” answered my mistress 
Sergeant Cuff looked at me once more They say old people’s hearts 
are not very easily moved My heart couldn’t have thumped much hard- 
er than it did now, if I had been five-and-twenty again* 

“I have no claim, my lady,” says the Sergeant, “to control Miss Verin- 
der’s actions All I can ask you to do is to put off her departure, if possi- 
ble, till later in the day I must go to Fnzinghall myself to-morrow morn- 
ing— and I shall be back by two o’clock, if not before If Miss Verinder 
can be kept here till that time, I should wish to say two words to her— 
unexpectedly— before she goes ” 

My lady directed me to give the coachman her orders that the carnage 
was not to come for Miss Rachel until two oclock “Have you more to 
say?” she asked of the Seigeant, when this had been done 
“Only one thmg, your ladyship If Miss Verinder is surprised at this 
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change m the arrangements, please not to mention Me as being the cause 
of putting off her journey ” 

My mistress lifted her head suddenly from her book as if she was go- 
ing to say something — checked herself by a great effort — ^and, looking 
back again at the open page, disnussed us with a sign of her hand 
“That’s a wonderful woman,” said Sergeant Cuff, when we were out in 
the hall again “But for her self-control the mystery that puzzles you, 
Mr Betteredge, would have been at an end to-night ” 

At those words the truth rushed at last into my stupid old head For 
the moment I suppose I must have gone clean out of my senses I seized 
the Sergeant by the collar of his coat and pinned him against the wall 
“Damn you’” I cried out, “there’s something wrong about Miss Ra 
chel — and you have been hidmg it from me all this time’ ” 

Sergeant Cuff looked up at me — ^flat against the wall — ^without stirring 
a hand or moving a muscle of his melancholy face 
“Ah,” he said, “you’ve guessed it at last ’ ” 

My hand dropped from his collar, and my head sank on my breast 
Please to remember, as some excuse for my breaking out as I did, that I 
had served the family for fifty years Miss Rachel had climbed upon my 
knees, and pulled my whiskers, many and many a time when she was a 
child Miss Rachel, with all her faults, had been, to my mind, the dear- 
est and prettiest and best young mistress that ever an old servant waited 
on, and loved I begged Sergeant Cuff’s pardon, but I am afraid I did it 
with watery eyes, and not in a very becoming way 
“Don’t distress yourself, Mr Betteredge,” says the Sergeant with 
more kindness than I had any right to expect from him “In my line of 
life, if we were quick at taking offense we shouldn’t be worth salt to 
our porridge If it’s any comfort to you, collar me again You don’t m 
the least know how to do it, but I’ll overlook your awkwardness in con- 
sideration of your feelings ” 

He curled up at the corners of his lips, and, in his own dreary way, 
seemed to think he had delivered himself of a very good joke 
I led him into my own little sitting-room and closed the door 
“Tell me the truth, Sergeant,” I said “What do you suspect ^ It^s no 
kindness to hide it from me now ” 

“I don’t suspect,” said Sergeant Cuff “I know ” 

My unlucky temper began to get the better of me again 
“Do you mean to tell me m plain English,” I said, “that Miss Rachel 
has stolen her own Diamond^” 

“Yes,” says the Sergeant, “that is what I mean to tell you in so many 
words Miss Verinder has been m secret possession of the Moonstone 
from first to last, and she has taken Rosanna Spearman into her confi- 
dence because she has calculated on our suspecting Rosanna Spearman 
of the theft There is the whole case m a nut-shell Collar me again, Mr 
Betteredge If it’s any vent to your feelings, collar me again ” 

God help me’ my feelings were not to be relieved m that way “Give 
me your reasons! ” That was all I could say to him 
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^'You shall hear my reasons to-morrow/’ said the Sergeant Miss 
Vermder refuses to put off her visit to her aunt (which you will find Miss 
Venrder will do), I shall be obliged to lay the whole case before your 
mistress to-morrow And as I don’t know what may come of it, I shall 
request you to be present and to hear what passes on both sides Let the 
matter rest foi to-night No, Mr Betteredge, you don’t get a word more 
on the subject of the Moonstone out of me There is your table spread 
for supper That’s one of the many human infirmities which I always 
treat tenderly If you will ring the bell, I’ll say grace Tor what we are 
going to receive — ’ ” 

“I wish you a good appetite to it, Sergeant,” I said “My appetite is 
gone I’ll wait and see you served, and then I’ll ask you to excuse me if I 
go away and tr> to get the better of this by myself ” 

I saw him served with the best of every thing — and I shouldn’t have 
been sorry if the best of every thing had choked him The head gardener 
(Mr Begbie) came m at the same time with his weekly account The 
Sergeant got on the subject of roses and the merits of grass walks and 
grai^el walks immediately I left the two togethei, and went out with a 
heavy heart This was the first trouble I remember for many a long year 
which wasn’t to be blown off by a whiff of tobacco, and which was even 
beyond the reach of Robinson Crusoe 

Being restless and miserable, and having no particular room to go to, 
I took a turn on the terrace, and thought it over in peace and quietness 
by m>self It doesn’t much matter what my thoughts were I felt wretch- 
edly old, and worn out, and unfit for my place — and began to wonder, 
for the first time in my life, when it would please God to take me With 
all this I held firm, notwithstanding, to my belief in Miss Rachel If 
Sergeant Cuff had been Solomon in dl his glory, and had told me that 
my young lady had mixed herself up in a mean and guilty plot, I should 
have had but one answer for Solomon, wise as he was “You don’t know 
her, and I do ” 

My meditations were interrupted by Samuel He brought me a written 
message from my mistress 

Gomg into the house to get a light to read it by, Samuel remarked 
that there seemed a change coming m the weather My troubled mind 
had prevented me from noticmg it before But now my attention was 
roused, I heard the dogs uneasy, and the wind moaning low Looking up 
at the sky, I saw the rack of clouds gettmg blacker and blacker, and 
hurrying faster and faster over a watery moon Wild weather coming— 
Samuel was right, wild weather coming 

The message from my lady informed me that the magistrate at Friz 
inghall had written to remind her about the three Indians Early in the 
coming week the rogues must needs he released, and left free to follow 
their own devices If we had any more questions to ask them, there was 
no time to lose Having forgotten to mention this when she had last seen 
Sergeant Cuff, my mistress now desired me to supply the omission The 
Indians had gone clean out of my head (as they have, no doubt, gone 
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dean out of yours) I didn’t see much use in stirring that subject again 
However, I obeyed my orders on the spot, as a matter of course 

I found Sergeant Cuff and the gardener, with a bottle of Scotch whis- 
ky between them, head over ears in an argument on the growing of 
roses The Sergeant was so deeply interested that he held up his hand 
and signed to me not to mterrupt the discussion, when I came in As 
far as I could understand it, the question between them was, whetner the 
white moss-rose did, or did not, require to be budded on the dog-rose to 
make it grow well Mr Begbie said, \es, and Sergeant Cuff said, No 
They appealed to me as hotly as a couple of boys Knowing nothing 
whatever about the growing of roses, I steered a middle course — ^just as 
her majesty’s judges do, when the scales of justice bother them by hang- 
ing, even to a hair “Gentlemen,” I remarked, “there is much to be said 
on both sides ” In the temporary lull produced by that impartial sentence 
I laid my lady’s written message on the table under the eyes of Sergeant 
Cuff 

I had got by this time as nearly as might be to hate the Sergeant But 
truth compels me to acknowledge that, m respect of readiness of mind, 
he was a wonderful man 

In half a minute after he had read the message he had looked back 
into his memory for Superintendent Seegrave’s report, had picked out 
that part of it m which the Indians were concerned, and was ready wnth 
his answer A certain great traveler, who understood the Indians and 
their language, had figured in Mr Seegrave’s report, hadn’t he^ Very 
well Did I know the gentleman’s name and address^ Very well again 
Would I write them on the back of my lady’s message^ Much obliged to 
me Sergeant Cuff would look that gentleman up when he went to Friz- 
inghall m the morning 

“Do you expect any thing to come of it?” I asked “Superintendent 
Seegrave found the Indians as innocent as the babe unborn ” 

“Superintendent Seegrave has been proved wrong, up to this time, in 
all his conclusions,” answered the Sergeant “It may be worth while to 
find out to-morrow whether Superintendent Seegrave was wrong about 
the Indians as well ” With that he turned to Mr Begbie, and took up 
the argument again exactly at the place where it had left off “This ques- 
tion between us is a question of soils and seasons, and patience and pains, 
Mr Gardener Now let me put it to you from another point of view You 
take your white moss-rose — ” 

By that time I had closed the door on them, and was out of hearmg 
of the rest of the dispute 

In the passage I met Penelope hanging about, and asked what she was 
waiting for 

She was waiting for her young lady’s bell, when her young lady chose 
to call her back to go on with the packing for the next day’s journey 
Further mquiry revealed to me that Miss Rachel had given it as a reason 
for wanting to go to her aunt at Fnzinghall that the house was unen 
durable to her, and that she could bear the odious presence of a police 
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man under the same roof with herself no longer On being informed, half 
an hour smce, that her departure would be delayed till two in the after- 
noon, she had flown into a violent passion My lady, present at the time, 
had severely rebuked her, and then (having apparently something to 
say, which was reserved for her daughter’s private ear) had sent Pene- 
lope out of the room ]M> girl was m wretchedly low spirits about the 
changed state of things in the house “Nothing goes right, father, 
nothmg IS like what it used to be I feel as if some dreadful misfortune 
was hangmg over us all ” 

That was my feeling too But I put a good face on it before my daugh- 
ter Miss Rachel’s bell rang labile we were talking Penelope ran up the 
back stairs to go on with the packmg I went by the other way to the 
hail, to see what the glass said about the change in the weather 

Just as I approached the swing-door leading into the hall from the 
servants’ offices, it was violently opened from the other side, and Rosan- 
na Spearman ran by me, with a miserable look of pain m her face, and 
one of her hands pressed hard over her heart, as if the pang was in that 
quarter “What’s the matter, my girl?” I asked, stopping her “Are you 
ilP” “For God’s sake, don’t speak to me,” she answered, and twisted 
herself out of my hands, and ran on toward the servants’ staircase I 
called to the cook (who was withm hearing) to look after the poor girl 
Two other persons proved to be within hearing as well as the cook 
Sergeant Cuff darted softly out of my room, and asked what was the 
matter I answered, “Nothing ” Mr Franklin, on the othei side, pulled 
open the swing-door, and beckoning me into the hall, inquired if I had 
seen any thing of Rosanna Spearman 

“She has just passed me, sir, with a very disturbed face, and in a very 
odd manner ” 

“I am afraid I am innocently the cause of that disturbance. Better- 
edge ” 

“You, sirf” 

“I can’t explain it,” says Mr Franklin, “but if the girl ts concerned in 
the loss of the Diamond, I do really believe she was on the point of con- 
fessmg every thing — ^to me, of all the people m the world — not two min- 
utes since ” 

Looking toward the swing-door, as he said those last words, I fancied 
I saw it opened a little way from the inner side 
Was there any body listening? The door fell to before I could get to 
it Looking through, the moment after, I thought I saw the tails of Ser- 
geant Cuff’s respectable black coat disappearing round the corner of the 
passage He knew as well as I did that he could expect no more help 
from me, now that I had discovered the turn which his investigations 
were really taking Under those circumstances it was quite in his charac- 
ter to help himself, and to do it by the under-ground way 
Not feeling sure that I had really seen the Sergeant— -and not desiring 
to make needless misdiief, where, Heaven knows, there was mischief 
enough going on already — told Mr Franklin that I thought one of the 
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dogs had got into the house — and then begged him to describe what had 
happened between Rosanna and himself 

“Were you passing through the hall, sir^” I asked “Did you meet her 
accidently, when she spoke to you>” 

Mr Franklin pomted to the billiard-table 

“I was knocking the balls about,” he sa’d, “and trying to get this 
miserable business of the Diamond out of my mind I happened to look 
up — and there stood Rosanna Spearman at the side of me, like a ghost ^ 
He’* stealing on me in that way was so strange that I hardly knew what 
to do at first Seeing a very anxious expression in her face, I asked her 
if she wished to speak to me She answered, ‘Yes, if I dare ’ Knowing 
what suspicion attached to her, I could only put one construction to such 
language as that I confess it made me uncomfortable I had no wish to 
invite the girPs confidence At the same time, in the difficulties that now 
beset us, I could hardly feel justified m refusing to listen to her, if she 
was really bent on speaking to me It was an awkward position, and I 
dare say I got out of it awkwardly enough I said to her, ‘I don’t quite 
understand you Is there any thing you want me to do^’ Mind, Better- 
edge, I didn’t speak unkindly ^ The poor girl can’t help being ugly — ^I 
felt that at the time The cue was still m my hand, and I went on knock- 
ing the balls about, to take off the awkwardness of the thing As it turned 
out, I only made matters worse still I’m afraid I mortified her without 
meaning it^ She suddenly turned away ‘He looks at the billiard-balls,’ 
I heard her say ‘Any thmg rather than look at me/’ Before I could stop 
her she had left the hall I am not quite easy about it, Betteredge Would 
you mind telling Rosanna that I meant no unkindness? I ha\e been a 
little hard on her, perhaps, in my own thoughts — ^I have almost hoped 
that the loss of the Diamond might be traced to her Not from any ill- 
will to the poor girl, but — ” He stopped there, and, going back to the 
billiard-table, began to knock the balls about once more 
After what had passed between the Sergeant and me, I knew what it 
was that he had left unspoken as well as he knew it himself 

Nothing but the tracing of the Moonstone to our second house-maid 
could now raise Miss Rachel above the infamous suspicion that rested 
on her in the mind of Sergeant Cuff It was no longer a question of quiet- 
ing my young lady’s nervous excitement, it was a question of proving hei 
innocence If Rosanna had done nothmg to compromise herself, the hope 
which Mr Franklin confessed to having felt would have been hard 
enough on her in all conscience But this was not the case She had pre- 
tended to be ill, and had gone secretly to Frizmghall She had been up 
all night, making something, or destroying something, in private And 
she had been at the Shivenng Sand that evening under circumstances 
which were highly suspicious to say the least of them For all these 
reasons (sorry as I was for Rosanna) I could not but think that Mr 
Franklin’s way of lookmg at the matter was neither unnatural nor un^ 
reasonable, in Mr Franklin’s position I said a word to him to that effect 
“Yes, yes^” he said, in return “But there is just a chance — a vet^ 
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poor one, certainly — ^that Rosanna’s conduct may admit ot some expla- 
nation which we don’t see at present I hate hurting a 'woman’s feelings, 
Betteredge^ Tell the poor creature what I told you to tell her And if 
she wants to speak to me — don’t care whether I get into a scrape or 
not — send her to me m the library ” With those kind words he laid down 
the cue and left me 

Inquiry at the servants’ offices informed me that Rosanna had retired 
to her own room She had declined all offers of assistance with thanks, 
and had only asked to be left to rest in quiet Here, therefore, was an 
end of any confession on her part (supposing she really had a confession 
to make) for that night I reported the result to Mr Franklin, who, 
thereupon, left the library, and went up to bed 

I was putting the lights out, and m^ing the windows fast, when Sam- 
uel came m with news of the two guests whom I had left m my room 
The argument about the white moss-rose had apparently come to an end 
at last The gardener had gone home, and Sergeant Cuff was nowhere to 
be found in the lower regions of the house 
I looked into my room Quite true — ^nothing was to be discovered 
there but a couple of empty tumblers and a strong smell of hot grog 
Had the Sergeant gone of his own accord to the b^-chamber that was 
prepared for him^ I went up stairs to see 
After reaching the second landing, I thought I heard a sound of quiet 
and regular breathing on my left-hand side My left-hand side led to 
the corridor which communicated with Miss Rachel’s room I looked 
m, and there, coiled up on three chairs placed right across the passage — 
there, with a red handkerchief tied round his grizzled head, and his re- 
spectable black coat rolled up for a pillow, lay and slept Sergeant Cuff » 
He woke, instantly and quietly, like a dog, the moment I approached 
him 

“Good-night, Mr Betteredge,” he said “And mind, if you ever take to 
growing roses, the white moss-rose is all the better for not being budded 
on the dog-rose, whatever the gardener may say to the contrary f ” 

^What are you doing here?” I asked “Why are you not in your proper 
bed?”^ 

“I am not in my proper bed,” answered the Sergeant, “because I am 
one of the many people m this miserable world who can’t earn their 
money honestly and easily at the same time There was a coincidence, 
this evening, between the period of Rosanna Spearman’s return from 
the Sands and the period when Miss Verinder took her resolution to 
leave the house Whatever Rosanna may have hidden, it’s clear to my 
mmd that your young lady couldn’t go away until she knew that it ms 
hidden The two must have communicated pnvately once already to- 
night If they try to communicate again, when the house is quiet, I want 
to be in the way, and stop it Don’t blame me for upsetting your sleep- 
ing arrangements, Mr Betteredge-^Mame the Diamond ” 

I wish to God the Diamond had never found its way into this housel ” 

J. broke out 
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Sergeant Cuff looked with a rueful face at the three chairs on which 
he had condemned himself to pass the night 
"'So do I,” he said, gravely 


CHAPTER XVII 

Nothing happened m the night, and (I am happy to add) no attempt 
at communication between Miss Rachel and Rosanna rewarded the vigi- 
lance of Sergeant Cuff 

I had expected the Sergeant to set off for Frizinghall the first thing m 
the morning He waited about, however, as if he had something else to 
ao first I left him to his own devices, and going into the grounds shortly 
after, met Mr Franklin on his favorite walk by the shrubbery side 
Before we had exchanged two words the Sergeant unexpectedly joined 
us He made up to Mr Franklin, who received him, I must own, haughtily 
enough “Have you any thing to say to me?’’ was all the return he got 
for pohtely wishing Mr Franklm good-morning 

“I have something to say to you, sir,” answered the Sergeant, “on the 
subject of the inquiry I am conducting here You detected the turn that 
inquiry was really taking yesterday Naturally enough, in your position, 
you are shocked and distressed Naturally enough, also, you visit your 
own angry sense of your own family scandal upon Me ” 

“What do you want^” Mr Franklin broke in, sharply enough 
“I want to remind you, sir, that I have at any rate, thus far, not been 
proved to be wrong Bearing that in mind, be pleased to remember, at 
the same time, that I am an officer of the law acting here under the sanc- 
tion of the mistress of the house Under these circumstances, is it, or is it 
not, your duty as a good citizen to assist me with any special information 
which you may happen to possess?” 

“I possess no special information,” says Mr Franklm 
Sergeant Cuff put that answer by him, as if no answer had been made 
“You may save my time, sir, from being wasted on an inquiry at a dis- 
tance,” he went on, “if you choose to understand me and speak out ” 

“I don’t understand you,” answered Mr Franklm, “and I have 
nothing to say ” 

“One of the female servants (I won’t mention names) spoke to you 
privatdy, sir, last ni^t ” 

Once more Mr Frankhn cut him short, once more Mr Franklm an- 
swered, “I have nothing to say ” 

Standmg by in silence, I thought of the movement in the swing-door 
on the previous evening, and of the coat-tails which I had seen disap- 
pearing down the passage Sergeant Cuff had, no doubt, just heard 
enough before I interrupted him to make him suspect that Rosanna had 
relieved her mind by confessing something to Mr Franklin Blake 
Thus notron had barely struck me — ^when who should appear at the 
end of the shrubbery walk but Rosanna Spearman in her own proper per- 
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son^ She was followed by Penelope, who was evidently trying to make 
her retrace her steps to the house Seeing that Mr Franklin was not 
alone, Rosanna came to a stand-still, evidently m great perplexity what 
to do next Penelope waited behind her Mr Franklin saw the girls as 
soon as I saw them The Sergeant, with his devilish cunning, took on not 
to have noticed them at all All this happened m an instant Before either 
Mr Franklin or I could say a word Sergeant Cuff struck in smoothly, 
with an appearance of contmumg previous conversation 

^^You needn’t be afraid of harming the girl, sir,” he said, to Mr Frank- 
lin, speakmg m a loud voice, so that Rosanna might hear him ^^On the 
contrary, I recommend you to honor me with your confidence, if you feel 
any interest in Rosanna Spearman ” 

Mr Franklm instantly took on not to have noticed the girls either 
He answered, speaking loudly on his side 
“I take no interest whatever m Rosanna Spearman ” 

I looked toward the end of the walk All I saw at the distance was that 
Rosanna suddenly turned round the moment Mr Franklin had spoken 
Instead of resisting Penelope, as she had done the moment before, she 
now let my daughter take her by the arm and lead her back to the house 
The breakfast-bell rang as the two girls disappeared — and even Ser- 
geant Cuff was now obliged to give it up as a bad job^ He said to me 
quietly, shall go to Frizinghall, Mr Betteredge, and I shall be back 
before two ” He went his way without a word more — and for some few 
hours we were well rid of him 

^‘You must make it right with Rosanna,” Mr Franklin said to me 
when we were alone “I seem to be fated to say or do somethmg awk- 
ward before that unlucky girl You must have seen yourself that Ser- 
geant Cuff laid a trap for both of us If he could confuse me, or irritate 
%er into breaking out, either she or I might have said somethmg which 
would answer his purpose On the spur of the moment, I saw no better 
way out of it than the way I took It stopped the girl from saying any 
thing, and it showed the Sergeant that I saw through him He was evi- 
dently listening, Betteredge, when I was speaking to you last night ” 

He had done worse than listen, as I privately thought to myself He 
had remembered my telling him that the girl was in love with Mr Frank- 
lin, and he had calculated on that when he appealed to Mr Franklin’s 
mterest m Rosanna — ^in Rosanna’s hearing 
^'As to listening, sir,” I remarked (keeping the other point to myself), 
‘%e shall all be rowing m the same boat if this sort of thing goes on 
much longer Prymg and peeping and listening are the natur^ occupa- 
tions of i^ople situated as we are In another day or two, Mr Franklin, 
we shall all be struck dumb together — for this reason, that we shall all 
be listening to surprise each other’s secrets, and all know it Excuse my 
breaking out, sir The horrid mystery hanging over us m this house gets 
into my head like liquor, and makes me wild I won’t forget what you 
have told me I’ll take the first opportunity of making it nght with Ro- 
sanna Spearman ” 
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“You haven’t said any thing to her yet about last night, have you?” 
Mr Franklin asked 
“No, sir ” 

“Then say nothing now I had better not invite the girl’s confidence, 
with the Sergeant on the look-out to surprise us together My conduct is 
not very consistent, Betteredge — ^is it? I see no way out of this business 
which isn’t dreadful to think of unless the Diamond is traced to Rosanna 
And yet I can’t and won’t help Sergeant Cuff to find the girl out ” 
Unreasonable enough, no doubt But it was my state of mmd as well 
I thoroughly understood him If you will, for once in your life, remember 
that you are mortal, perhaps you will thoroughly understand him too 
The state of things, indoors and out, while Sergeant Cuff was on his 
way to Frizinghall, was briefly this 
Miss Rachel waited for the time when the carnage was to take her tr 
her aunt’s, still obstinately shut up m her own room My lady and Mr 
Franklin breakfasted together After breakfast Mr Franklin took one of 
his sudden resolutions and went out precipitately to quiet his mind by a 
long walk I was the only person who saw him go, and he told me he 
should be back before the Sergeant returned The change m the weather, 
foreshadowed overmght, had come Heavy ram had been followed, soon 
after dawn, by high wind It was blowing fresh as the day got on But 
though the clouds threatened more than once the ram still held off It 
was not a bad day for a walk, if you were young and strong, and could 
breast the great gust of wind which came sweeping in from the sea 
I attended my lady after breakfast, and assisted her m the settlement 
of our household accounts She only once alluded to the matter of the 
Moonstone, and that was m the way of forbidding any present mention 
of it between us “Wait till that man comes back,” she said, meaning the 
Sergeant “We must speak of it then we are not obliged to speak of -t 
now ” 

After leavmg my mistress I found Penelooe waiting lor me in my 
room 

“I wish, father, you would come and speak to Rosanna ” she said 
“I am very uneasy about her ” 

I suspected what was the matter readily enough But it is a maxim of 
mine that men (being supenor creatures) are bound to improve women 
— if they can "^en a woman wants me to do any thing (my daughter 
or not It doesn’t matter), I always insist on knowing why The oftener 
you make them rummage their own minds for a reason, the more manage- 
able you will find them m all the relations of life It isn’t their fault 
(poor wretches > ) that they act first, and think afterward, it’s the fault 
of the fools who humor them 

Penelope’s reason why, on this occasion, may be given m her own 
words “I’m afraid, father,” she said, “Mr Franklin has hurt Rosanna 
cruelly without intending it ” 

“W^at took Rosanna into the i^rubbery walk?” I asked 

“Her own madness,” says Penelope, “I can call it nothmg else She 
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was bent on speaking to Mr Franklin tins morning, come what might of 
it I did my best to stop her, you saw that If I could only have got her 
away before she heard those dreadful words — ” 

“There ^ there * ” I said, “don^t lose your head I can’t call to mind that 
any thing happened to alarm Rosanna ” 

“Nothing to alarm her, father But Mr Franklin said he took no inter- 
est whatever m her — ^and, oh, he said it in such a cruel voice I ” 

“He said it to stop the Sergeant’s mouth,” I answered 
“I told her that,” says Penelope “But you see, father (though Mr 
Franklin isn’t to blame), he’s been mortifying and disappointing her 
for weeks and weeks past, and now tins comes on the top of it alP She 
has no right, of course, to expect him to take any interest m her It’s 
quite monstrous that she should forget herself and her station in that 
way But she seems to have lost pride and proper feeling and everything 
She frightened me, father, when Mr Franklin said those words They 
seemed to turn her into stone A sudden quiet came over her, and she has 
gone about her work ever since like a woman m a dream ” 

I began to feel a little uneasy There was something in the way Penel- 
ope put it which silenced my superior sense I called to mmd, now my 
thoughts were directed that way, what had passed between Mr Frank- 
lin and Rosanna overnight She looked cut to the heart on that occasion, 
and now, as ill-luck would have it, she had been unavoidably stung again, 
poor soul, on the tender place Sad^ sad^ — all the more sad because the 
girl had no reason to justify her, and no right to feel it 
I had promised Mr Franklin to speak to Rosanna, and this seemed 
the fittest time for keeping my word 
We found the girl sweeping the corndor outside the bedrooms, pale 
and composed, and neat as ever in her modest print dress I noticed a 
curious dimness and dullness in her eyes — ‘not as if she had been crying, 
but as if she had been looking at something too long Possibly it was a 
misty something raised by her own thoughts There was certainly no ob- 
ject about her to look at which she had not seen already hundreds on 
hundreds of times 

“Cheer up, Rosanna I said “You mustn’t fret over your own fan- 
cies I have got somethmg to say to you from Mr Franklin ” 

I thereupon put the matter in the right view before her, in the friend- 
liest and most comforting words I could find My principles, in regard to 
the other sex, are, as you may have noticed, very severe But somehow 
or other when I come face to face with the women, my practice (I own) 

IS not conformable 

“Mr Franklin is very kind and considerate Please to fhanlr him ” 
That was all the answer she made me 
My daughter had already noticed that Rosanna went about her work 
like a woman in a dream I now added to this observation that she also 
listened and spoke like a woman in a dream I doubted if her mmd was 
in a fit condition to take m what I had said to her 
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“Are you quite sure, Rosanna, that you understand me?” I asked 
“Quite sure ” 

She echoed me, not like a livmg woman, but like a creature moved by 
machinery She went on sweeping all the time I took away the broom as 
gently and as kmdly as I could 

“Come, come, my girl* ” I said, “this is not like yourself You have got 
something on your mind I’m your friend — and I’U stand your friend, 
even if you have done wrong Make a clean breast of it, Rosanna — ^make 
a clean breast of it*” 

The time had been, when my speaking to her in that way would have 
brought the tears into her eyes I could see no change in them now 
“Yes,” she said, “I’ll make a clean breast of it ” 

“To my lady?” I asked 
“No ” 

“To Mr Frankhn?” 

“Yes, to Mr Franklin” 

I hardly knew what to say to that She was in no condition to under- 
stand the caution against speaking to him in private, which Mr Franklin 
had directed me to give her Feeling my way, little by little, I only told 
her Mr Franklin had gone out for a walk 

“It doesn’t matter,” she answered “I sha’n’t trouble Mr Franklin 
to-day ” 

“^V^y not speak to my lady?” I said “The way to relieve your mind 
is to speak to the merciful and Christian mistress who has always been 
kind to you ” 

She looked at me for a moment with a grave and steady attention, as 
if she was fixing what I said m her mind Then she took the broom out 
of my hands, and moved off with it slowly, a little way down the corri- 
dor 

“No,” she said, going on with her sweeping, and speaking to herself, 
“I know a better way of relieving my mind than that ” 

“What is It?” 

“Please to let me go on with my work ” 

Penelope followed her, and offered to help her 
She answered, “No I want to do my work Thank you, Penelope ” 
She looked round at me “Thank you, Mr Betteredge ” 

There was no moving her — ^there was nothing more to be said I signed 
to Penelope to come away with me We left her, as we had found her, 
sweeping the corridor like a woman m a dream 
“This is a matter for the doctor to look into,” I said “It’s beyond me ” 
My daughter reminded me of Mr Candy’s illness, owing (as you may 
remember) to the chill he had caught on the night of the dinner-party 
His assistant — a certain Mr Ezra Jennings — ^was at our disposal, to be 
sure But nobody knew much about him in our parts He had been en- 
gaged by Mr Candy under rather peculiar circumstances, and, nght or 
wrong, we none pf us Uked him or trusted him There were other doctors 
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at Frizinghall But they were strangers to our house, and Penelope 
doubted, m Rosanna’s present state, whether strangers might not do her 
more harm than good 

I thought of speaking to my lady But, remembering the heavy weight 
of anxiety which she already had on her mind, I hesitated to add to all 
the other vexations this new trouble Still, there was a necessity for doing 
something The girl’s state was, to my thinking, downright alarming — 
and my mistress ought to be informed of it Unwillingly enough I went 
to her sitting-room No one was there My lady was shut up with Miss 
Rachel It was impossible for me to see her till she came out again 

I waited in vain till the clock on the front staircase struck the quarter 
to two Five minutes afterward I heard my name called from the drive 
outside the house I knew the voice directly Sergeant Cuff had returned 
from Frizinghall 


CHAPTER xvin 

Going down to the front-door I met the Sergeant on the steps 

It went against the gram with me, after what had passed between us, 
to show him that I felt any sort of interest in his proceedings In spite 
of myself, howe\er, I felt an interest that there was no resisting My 
sense of dignity sank from under me, and out came the words ‘^What 
news from Fnzinghall?” 

'T have seen the Indians,” answered Sergeant Cuff “And I have found 
out what Rosanna bought privately in the town on Thursday last The 
Indians will be set free on Wednesday m next week There isn’t a doubt 
on my mind, and there isn’t a doubt on Mr Murthwaite’s mind, that 
they came to this place to steal the Moonstone Their calculations were 
all thrown out, of course, by what happened in the house on Wednesday 
night, and they have no more to do with the actual loss of the jewel than 
you have But I can tell you one thing, Mr Betteredge — ^if we don’t find 
the Moonstone, ihey will You have not heard the last of the three jug- 
glers yet ” 

Mr Franklm came back from his walk as the Sergeant said those 
startling words Governing his curiosity better than I had governed mine, 
he passed us without a word, and went on into the house 

As for mej^ having already dropped my dignity, I determmed to have 
the whole benefit of the sacrifice “So much for the Indians,” I said 
“What about Rosanna, next?” 

Sergeant CvM shook his head 

“The mystery m that quarter is thicker than ever,” he said “I have 
traced her to a shop at Frizinghall, kept by a linen-draper named Malt- 
by She bought nothmg whatever at any of the other drapers’ shops, or 
at any milliners’ or tailors’ shops, aad she Imught nothing at Maltby’s 
but a piece of long cloth She was very particular m cboo^ng a certain 
quality As to quantity, she bought enough to make a night-gown ” 
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'^Whose night-gown?’' I asked 

“Her own, to be sure Between twelve and three, on the Thursday 
morning, she must have slipped aown to your young lady’s room to settle 
the hidmg of the Moonstone, while all the rest of you were in bed In 
going back to her own room her mght-gown must have brushed the wet 
paint on the door She couldn’t wash out the stam, and she couldn’t safely 
destroy the night-gown — ^without first providing another like it, to make 
the mventory of her linen complete ” 

“What proves that it was Rosanna’s night-gown?” I objected 
“The material she bought for making the substitute dress,” answered 
the Sergeant “If it had been Miss Vennder’s night-gown, she would have 
had to buy lace and frilling, and Lord knows what besides, and she 
wouldn’t have had time to make it in one mght Plain long cloth means a 
plain servant’s night-gown No, no, Mr Betteredge — all that is clear 
enough The pinch of the question is — ^why, after having provided the 
substitute dress, does she hide the smeared night-gown, instead of des- 
troying it? If the girl won’t speak out, there is only one way of settling 
the difficulty The hiding-place at the Shivering Sand must be searched — 
and the true state of the case will be discovered there ” 

“How are you to find the place?” I inquired 

“I am sorry to disappoint you,” said the Sergeant — ^^'but that’s a se- 
cret which I mean to keep to myself ” 

(Not to irritate your curiosity, as he irritated mine, I may here in- 
form you that he had come back from Frmnghall, provided *with a 
search-warrant His experience in such matters told him that Rosanna 
was in all probability carrying about her a memorandum of the hiding- 
place to guide her, m case she returned to it, under changed circum- 
stances and after a lapse of time Possessed of this memomandum, the 
Sergeant would be furnished with all that he could desire ) 

“Now, Mr Betteredge,” he went on, “suppose we drop speculation, 
and get to business I told Joyce to have an eye on Rosanna Where is 
Joyce?” 

Joyce was the Frizinghall policeman, who had been left by Superm- 
tendent Seegrave at Sergeant Cuff’s disposal The clock struck two as 
he put the question, and, punctual to the moment, the carriage came 
round to take Miss Rachel to her aunt’s 
“One thing at a time,” said the Sergeant, stoppmg me as I was about 
to send in search of Joyce “I must attend to Miss Vermder first ” 

As the ram was still threatening, it was the close carnage that had 
been appointed to take Miss Rachel to Frizinghall Sergeant Cuff beck- 
oned Samuel to come down to him from the rumble behind 
“You will see a friend of mine waitmg among the trees, on this side of 
the lodge-gate,” he said “My friend, without stopping the carriage, will 
get up into the rumble with you You have nothing to do but to hold your 
tongue, and ^ut your eyes Otherwise, you will get into trouble ” 

With that advice he sent the footman back to his place What Samuel 
thought, I don^t know It Was plain, to my mind, that Miss Rachel was 
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to be privately kept in view from the time she left our house — ^if she did 
leave it A watch set on my young lady* A spy behind her in the rumble 
of her mother^s carnage* I could have cut my own tongue out for having 
forgotten myself so far as to speak to Sergeant Cuff 
The first person to come out of the house was my lady She stood 
aside, on the top step, posting herself there to see what happened Not a 
word did she say, either to the Sergeant or to me With her lips closed, 
and her arms folded in the light garden-cloak which she had wrapped 
round her on coming into the air, there she stood, as still as a statue, 
waiting for her daughter to appear 

In a minute more Miss Rachel came down stairs, very nicely dressed 
m some soft yellow stuff that set off her dark complexion, and clipped her 
tight (m the form of a jacket) round the waist She had a smart little 
straw-hat on her head, with a white veil twisted round it She had prim- 
rose-colored gloves that fitted her hands like a second skin Her beautiful 
black hair looked as smooth as satm under her hat Her little ears were 
like rosy shells — they had a pearl dangling from each of them She came 
swiftly out to us, as straight as a lily on its stem, and as hthe and supple 
in every movement she made as a young cat Nothing that I could dis- 
cover was altered in her pretty face but her eyes and her lips Her eyes 
were brighter and fiercer than I liked to see, and her lips had so com- 
pletely lost their color and their smile that I hardly knew them again 
She kissed her mother m a hasty and sudden manner on the cheek She 
said, ^'Try to forgive me, mamma—” and then pulled down her veil over 
her face so vehemently that she tore it In another moment she had run 
down the steps, and had rushed into the carriage as if it was a hiding- 
place 

Sergeant Cuff was just as quick on his side He put Samuel back, and 
stood before Miss Rachel, with the open carnage-door in his hand, at the 
instant when she settled herself m her place 
*‘What do you want?” says Rachel, from behind her veil 

want to say one word to you, miss,” answered the Sergeant, ^'be- 
fore you go I can’t presume to stop your paying a visit to your aunt I 
can only venture to say that your leaving us, as things are now, puts an 
obstacle in the way of my recovermg your Diamond Please to under- 
stand that, and now decide for yourself whether you go or stay ” 

Miss Rachel never even answered him ''Drive on, James!” she called 
out to the coachman 

Without another word the Sergeant shut the carnage-door Just as he 
closed It Mr Franklm came running down the steps "Good-bye, Ra- 
chel,” he said, holdmg out his hand 

Drive on*” cried Miss Rachel, louder than ever, and taking no more 
notice of Mr Franklm than she had taken of Sergeant Cuff 
Mr Franklm stepped back, thunderstruck, as well he might be The 
coachman, not knowing what to do, looked toward my lady, still stand- 
ing immovable on the top step My lady, with anger and sorrow and 
shame all strugglmg together m her face, made him a sign to start the 
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horses, and then turned back hastily into the house Mr Franklin, re- 
covenng the use of his speech, called after her, as the carriage drove off 
'^Aunt* you were quite right Accept my thanks for all your kindness — 
and let me go ” 

My lady turned as though to speak to him Then, as if distrusting her 
self, waved her hand kindly ^Tet me see you before you leave us, Frank- 
lin, she said, in a broken voice — and went on to her own room 

“Do me a last favor, Betteredge,^’ says Mr Franklin, turning to me, 
with the tears in his eyes “Get me away to the tram as soon as you can’ 

He too went his way into the house For the moment Miss Rachel had 
completely unmanned him Judge from that how fond he must have been 
of her’ 

Sergeant Cuff and I were left face to face at the bottom of the steps 
The Sergeant stood with his face set toward a gap in the trees, command- 
ing a view of one of the wmdmgs of the drive which led from the house 
He had his hands in his pockets, and he was softly whistling the Last 
Rose of Summer to himself 

“There^s a time for every thing,” I said, savagely enough “This isn’t 
a time for whistling ” 

At that moment the carriage appeared in the distance, through the 
gap, on its way to the lodge-gate There was another man besides Samuel 
plainly visible m the rumble behind 

“All right’ ” said the Sergeant to himself He turned round to me “It’s 
no time for whistling, Mr Betteredge, as you say It’s time to take this 
business in hand now without sparing any body We’ll begin with Ro- 
sanna Spearman Where is Joyce^” 

We both called for Joyce, and received no answer I sent one of the 
stable-boys to look for him 

“You heard what I said to Miss Vermder?” remarked the Sergeant, 
while we were waiting “And you saw how she received it^ I tell her 
plainly that her leaving us will be an obstacle m the way of my recover- 
ing her Diamond — and she leaves, m the face of that statement’ Your 
young lady has got a traveling companion in her mother’s carriage, Mr 
Betteredge — ^and the name of it is, The Moonstone ” 

I said nothing I only held on like death to my belief m Miss Rachel 

The stable-boy came back, followed — ^very unwillingly, as it appeared 
to me — ^by Joyce 

“Where is Rosanna Spearman?” asked Sergeant Cuff 

“I can’t account for it, sir,” Joyce began, “and I am very sorry But 
somehow or other — ” 

“Before I went to Frizmghall,” said the Sergeant, cuttmg him short, 
“I told you to keep your eye on Rosanna Spearman, without allowing 
her to discover that she was being watched Do you mean to tell me that 
you have let her give you the slip?” 

“I am afraid, sir,” says Joyce, beginning to tremble, “that I was per- 
haps a little too careftl not to let her discover me There are such a many 
passages m the tower parts of Hhm house—” 
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‘‘How long IS It smce you missed lier>” 

“Nigh on an hour since, sir ” 

“You can go back to your regular business at Frizinghall/^ said the 
Sergeant, speaking just as composedly as ever, in his usual quiet and 
dreary way “I don’t think your talents are at all in our line, Mr Joyce 
Your present form of empl03mient is a trifle beyond you Good-morn- 
mg ” 

The man slunk off I find it very difficult to describe how I was affect- 
ed by the discovery that Rosanna Spearman was missing I seemed to be 
in fifty different minds about it, all at the same time In that state I 
stood staring at Sergeant Cuff — and my powers of language quite failed 
me 

“No, Mr Betteredge,” said the Sergeant, as if he had discovered the 
uppermost thought in me, and was picking it out to be answered, before 
aU the rest “Your young friend, Rosanna, won’t slip through my fingers 
so easily as you think As long as I know where Miss Vennder is, I have 
the means at my disposal of tracing Miss Verinder’s accomplice I pre- 
vented them from communicating last night Very good They will get 
together at Frizmghall instead of gettmg together here The present in- 
quiry must be simply shifted (rather sooner that I had anticipated) from 
this house to the house which Miss Vennder is visitmg In the mean time, 
Fm afraid I must trouble you to call the servants together again ” 

I went round with him to the servants’ hall It is very disgraceful, but 
it IS none the less true, that I had another attack of the detective-fever 
when he said those last words I forgot that I hated Sergeant Cuff I 
seized him confidentially by the arm I said, “For goodness’ sake, tell us 
what you are going to do with the servants now?” 

The great Cuff stood stock-still, and addressed himself in a kind of 
melancholy rapture to the empty air 

“If this man,” said the Sergeant (apparently meanmg me), “only un- 
derstood the growing of roses, he would be the most completely perfect 
character on the face of creation!” After that strong expression of feel- 
ing he sighed, and put his arm through mme “This is bow it stands,” he 
said, dropping down again to business “Rosanna has done one of two 
things She has either gone direct to Fnzmghall (before I can get there) , 
or she has gone first to visit her hiding-place at the Shivermg Sand The 
first thing to find out is, which of the servants saw the last of her before 
she left the house ” 

On instituting this mqmry, it turned out that the last person who had 
set eyes on Rosanna was Nancy, the kitchen-maid 

Nancy had seen her slip out with a letter in her hand, and stop the 
butcher’s man, who had just been delivering some meat at the back-door 
Nancy had heard her ask the man to post Sie letter whai be got back to 
Fnzmghall The man had looked at the address, and had md it was a 
roundabout way of ^hveong a ktta?,,dirBcted to Cobb’s Hole, to post 
It at FrizinghaU—and thsd, moreover, on a Saturday, whidr would pre- 
vent the letter from gettmg to its desMiation unM Monday morning 
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Rosanna had answered that the dehvery of the letter being delayed till 
Monday was of no importance The only thing she wished to be sure of 
was that the man would do what she told him The man had promised to 
do it and had driven away Nancy had been called back to her work in 
the kitchen And no other person had seen any thmg afterward of Ro 
sanna Spearman 

^^Well?” I asked, when we were alone agam 
“Well,” says the Sergeant “I must go to Frizinghall ” 

“About the letter, sir?” 

“Yes The memorandum of the hiding-place is in that letter I must see 
the address at the post-office If it is the address I suspect, I shall pa} 
our friend Mrs Yolland another visit on Monday next ” 

I went with the Sergeant to order the pony-chaise In the stable-yard 
we got a new light thrown on the missing girl 


CHAPTER xix 

The news of Rosanna’s disappearance had, as it appeared, spread among 
the outdoor servants They too had made their mquines, and they had 
just laid hands on a quick little imp, nicknamed “Duffy” — ^who was oc 
casionaUy employed in weeding the garden, and who had seen Rosanna 
Spearman as lately as half an hour since Duffy was certain that the girl 
had passed him in the fir-plantation, not walking, but runmng, in the 
direction of the sea-shore 

“Does this boy know the coast hereabouts?” asked Sergeant Cuff 

“He has been born and bred on the coast,” I answered 

“Duffy!” says the Sergeant, “do you want to earn a shilling? If you 
do, come along with me Keep the pony-chaise ready, Mr Betteredge, 
till I come badE ” 

He started for the Shivering Sand at a rate that my legs (though well 
enough preserved for my time of life) had no hope of matching Little 
Duffy, as the way is with the young savages m our parts when they are 
in high spints, gave a howl, and trotted off at the Sergeant’s heels 

Here, again, I find it impossible to give any thing like a clear account 
of the state of my mind in the interval after Sergeant Cuff had left us A 
curious and stupefying restlessness got possession of me I did a dozen 
different needless things in and out of the house, not one of which I can 
now remember I don’t even know how long it was after the Sergeant had 
gone to the sands when Duffy came runnmg back with a message for me 
Sergeant Cuff had given the boy a leaf torn out of his pocket-book, on 
which was written in pencil, “Send me one of Rosanna Spearman’s boots, 
and be quick about it ” 

I dispatched the first woman-servant I could find to Rosanna’s room, 
and I sent the boy back to say that I myself would follow him with the 
boot 

This, I am well aware, was not the quickest way to take of obeying 
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the directions which I had received But I was resolved to see for myself 
what new mystification was going on, before I trusted Rosanna’s boot 
in the Sergeant’s hands My old notion of screening the girl if I could 
seemed to have come back on me again at the eleventh hour This state 
of feeling (to say nothing of the detective-fever) hurried me off, as soon 
as the boot was put in my hands, at the nearest approach to a run which 
a man turned seventy can reasonably hope to m^e 
As I got near the shore the clouds gathered black and the ram came 
down, driftmg in great white sheets of water before the wind I heard the 
thunder of the sea on the sand-bank, at the mouth of the bay A little 
farther on I passed the boy crouching for shelter under the lee of the 
sand-hills Then I saw the raging sea, and the rollers tumbling in on the 
sand-bank, and the driven ram sweeping over the waters like a flying 
garment, and the yellow wilderness of the beach with one solitary black 
figure standing on it — ^the figure of Sergeant Cuff 
He waved his hand toward the north when he first saw me ^^Keep on 
that side^ ” he shouted “And come on down here to me* ” 

I went down to him, choking for breath, with my heart leaping as if it 
was like to leap out of me I was past speaking I had a hundred ques- 
tions to put to him, and not one of them would pass my lips His face 
frightened me I saw a look m his eyes which was a look of horror He 
snatched the boot out of my hand, and set it in a foot-mark on the sand, 
bearmg south from us as we stood, and pointing straight toward the 
rocky ledge called the South Spit The mark was not yet blurred out by 
the ram — ^and the girl’s boot fitted it to a hair 
The Sergeant pointed to the boot in the foot-mark, without saying a 
word 

I caught as hiS arm and tried to speak to him, and failed as I had 
failed when I tried before He went on, following the footsteps down and 
down to where the rocks and the sand jomed The South Spit was just 
awash with the flowmg tide, the waters heaved over the hidden face of 
the Shivering Sand Now this way and now that, with an obstinate si- 
lence that fell on you like lead, with an obstinate patience that was 
dreadful to see, Sergeant Cuff tried the boot in the footsteps, and always 
found It pointmg the same way— straight to the rocks Hunt as he might, 
no sign could he find anjnvhere of the footsteps walking from them 
He gave it up at last He looked again at me, and then he looked out 
at the waters before us, heaving in deeper and deeper over the hidden 
face of the Shivering Sand I looked where he looked — ^and I saw his 
thought in his face A dreadful dumb trembling crawled all over me on 
a sudden I fell upon my knees on the sand 

She has been back at the hiding-place,^’ I heard the Sergeant say to 
himself ^Some fatal accident has happened to her on those rocks ” 

The girl’s altered looks, and words, and actions— the numbed, dead- 
ened way in which she listened to me and spoke to me, when I had found 
her sweeping the corndor but a few hours since, rose up in my mind and 
warned me, even as th^ Sergeant spdke, that his guess was wide of the 
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dreadful truth I tried to tell him of the fear that had frozen me up I 
tned to say, “The death she has died, Sergeant, was a death of her own 
seeking ” No* the words wouldn’t come The dumb trembling held me 
m Its grip I couldn’t feel the drivmg ram I couldn’t see the rising tide 
As m the vision of a dream the poor lost creature came back before me 
I saw her agam as I had seen her in the past time — on the morning when 
I went to fetch her into the house I heard her again, telling me that the 
Shivering Sand seemed to draw her to it against her will, and wondering 
whether her grave was waiting for her there The horror of it struck at 
me, m some unfathomable way, through my own child My girl was just 
her age My girl, tned as Rosanna was tried, might have lived that mis- 
erable life, and died this dreadful death 

The Sergeant kindly lifted me up and turned me away from the sight 
of the place where she had perished 

With that relief I began to fetch my breath again, and to see things 
about me as things really were Looking toward the sand-hills, I saw the 
men-servants from out-of-doors, and the fisherman named Yolland, all 
running down to us together, and all having taken the alarm, callmg 
out to know if the girl had been found In the fewest words the Sergeant 
showed them the evidence of the foot-marks, and told them that a fatal 
accident must have happened to her He then picked out the fisherman 
from the rest, and put a question to him, turning about again toward the 
sea “Tell me this,” he said “Could a boat have taken her oiEf from that 
ledge of rock where her foot-marks stop?” 

The fisherman pointed to the rollers tumbling in on the sand-bank, 
and to the great waves leaping up m clouds of foam against the head- 
lands on either side of us 

“No boat that ever was built,” he answered, “could have got to her 
through that ” 

Sergeant Cuff looked for the last time at the foot-marks on the sand, 
which the ram was now fast blurrmg out 

“There,” he said, “is the evidence that she can’t have left this place 
by land And here,” he went on, looking at the fisherman, “is the evi- 
dence that she can’t have got away by sea ” He stopped and considered 
for a mmute “She was seen running toward this place, half an hour 
before I got here from the house,” he said to Yolland “Some time has 
passed since then Call it altogether an hour ago How high would the 
water be at that time on this side of the rocks?” He pointed to the south 
side — otherwise, the side which was not filled up by the quicksand 

“As the tide makes to-day,” said the fisherman, “there wouldn’t have 
been water enough to drown a kitten on that side of the Spit an hour 
since ” 

Sergeant Cuff turned about northward toward the quicksand 

“How much on this side?” he asked 

“Less still,” answered Yolland “The Shivering Sand would have been 
just awash, and no more ” 

The Sergeant turned to me, and said that the accident must have hap- 
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pened on the side of the quicksand My tongue was loosened at that 
“No accident I told him “When she came to this place she came, 
weary of her life, to end it here ” 

He started back from me “How do you know?” he asked The rest of 
them crowded round The Sergeant recovered himself instantly He put 
them back from me, he said I was an old man, he said the discovery 
had shaken me, he said, “Let him alone a little ” Then he turned to Yol- 
land and asked, “Is there any chance of finding her when the tide ebbs 
again^” And Yolland answered, “None What the Sand gets the Sand 
keeps forever ” Having said that, the fisherman came a step nearer and 
addressed himself to me 

“Mr Betteredge,” he said, “I have a word to say to you about the 
young woman’s death Four foot out, broadwise, along the side of the 
Spit, there’s a shelf of rock about half fathom down under the sand My 
question is — ^why didn’t she strike that^ If she slipped, by accident, 
from off the Spit, she fell in, where there’s foothold at the bottom, at a 
depth that would barely cover her to the waist She must have waded 
out, or jumped out, mto the Deeps beyond — or she wouldn’t be missing 
now No accident, sir^ The Deeps of the Quicksand have got her And 
they have got her by her own act ” 

After that testimony from a man whose knowledge was to be relied 
on the Sergeant was silent The rest of us, like him, held our peace With 
one accord we all turned back up the slope of the beach 

At the sand-hillocks we Mere met by the under-groom, running to us 
from the house The lad is a good lad, and has an honest respect for me 
He handed me a little note, with a decent sorrow in his face “Penelope 
sent me with this, Mr Betteredge,” he said “She found it in Rosanna’s 
room ” 

It was her last farewell word to the old man who had done his best — 
thank God, always done his best — ^to befriend her 

“You have often forgiven me, Mr Betteredge, in past times When 
you next see the Shivenng Sand, try to forgive me once more I have 
found my grave where my grave was waitmg for me I have lived, and 
died, sir, grateful for your kindness ” 

There was no more than that Little as it was, I hadn’t manhood 
enough to hold up agamst it Your tears come easy, when you’re young, 
and beginning the world Your tears come easy, when you’re old, and 
leavmgit I burst out crymg 

Sergeant Cuff took a step nearer to me — ^meaning kindly, I don’t 
doubt I shrank back from him “Don’t touch me,” I said “It’s the 
dread of you that has dnven her to it ” 

3.re wrong, Mr Betteredge,” he answered, quietly “But there 
TOl be tune enough to speak of it when we are all indoors again ” 
tiT ^^st of them with the help of the under-groom’s arm 

1 nrough the dnvmg ram we went back— to meet the trouble and the 
terror that were waitmg for us at the house 
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CHAPTER XX 

Those in front had spread the news before us We found the servants 
in a state of panic As we passed my lady’s door it was thrown open vio- 
lently from the inner side My mistress came out among us (with Mr 
Franklm following and trying vainly to compose her), quite beside 
herself with the horror of the thing 
^^You are answerable for this* ” she cried out, threatening the Sergeant 
wildly with her hand “Gabriel’ give that wretch his money — ^and release 
me from the sight of him ’ ” 

The Sergeant was the only one among us who was fit to cope with her 
— ^bemg the only one among us who was in possession of himself 

“I am no more answerable for this distressing calamity, my lady, than 
you are,” he said “If, in half an hour from this, you still insist on my 
leaving the house, I will accept your ladyship’s dismissal, but not your 
ladyship’s money ” 

It was spoken very respectfully, but very firmly at the same time — 
and It had its effect on my mistress as well as on me She suffered Mr 
Franklin to lead her back into the room As the door closed on the two, 
the Sergeant, looking about among the women-servants m his observant 
way, noticed that, while all the rest were merely frightened, Penelope 
was m tears “When your father has changed his wet clothes,” he said to 
her, “come and speak to us in your father’s room ” 

Before the half hour was out I had got my dry clothes on, and had lent 
Sergeant Cuff such change of dress as he required Penelope came in to 
us to hear what the Sergeant wanted with her I don’t think I ever felt 
what a good dutiful daughter I had so strongly as I felt it at that mo- 
ment I took her and sat her on my knee — ^and I prayed God bless her 
She hid her head on my bosom, and put her arms round my neck — and 
we waited a little while in silence The poor dead girl must have been at 
the bottom of it, I think, with my daughter and with me The Sergeant 
went to the window and stood there looking out I thought it nght to 
thank him for considenng us both in this way — ^and I did 

People m high life have all the luxuries to themselves — ^among others 
the luxury of indulging their feehngs People in low life have no such 
privilege Necessity, which spares our betters, has no pity on us We 
learn to put our feelings back into ourselves, and to jog on with our du- 
ties as patiently as may be I don’t complain of this — ^I only notice it 
Penelope and I were ready for the Sergeant as soon as the Sergeant was 
ready on his side Asked if she knew what had led her fellow-servant to 
destroy herself, my daughter answered (as you will foresee) that it was 
for love of Mr Franklin Blake Asked next if she had mentioned this 
notion of hers to any other person, Penelope answered, “I have not men- 
tioned It, for Rosanna’s sake ” I fdt it necessary to add a word to this 
I said, “And for Mr Franklm’s sake, my dear, as well If Rosanna has 
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died for love of him, it is not with his knowledge or by his fault Let 
him leave the house to-day, if he does leave it, without the useless pain 
of knowing the truth Sergeant Cuff said, “Quite right,” and fell silent 
again, comparing Penelope’s notion (as it seemed to me) with some 
other notion of his own which he kept to himself 
At the end of the half hour my mistress’s bell rang 
On my way to answer it, I met Mr Franklin coming out of his aunt’s 
sitting-room He mentioned that her ladyship was ready to see Sergeant 
Cuff — ^in my presence as before — and he added that he himself wanted 
to say two words to the Sergeant first On our way back to my room he 
stopped and looked at the railway time-table in the hall 
“Are you really going to leave us, sir>” I asked “Miss Rachel will 
surely come right again, if you only give her time ” 

“She will come right again,” answered Mr Franklin, “when she hears 
that I have gone away, and that she will see me no more ” 

I thought he spoke in resentment of my young lady’s treatment of 
him But it was not so My mistress had noticed, from the time when 
the police first came mto the house, that the bare mention of him was 
enough to set Miss Rachel’s temper m a flame He had been too fond of 
his cousin to like to confess this to himself, until the truth had been 
forced on him when she drove off to her aunt’s His eyes once opened in 
that cruel way which you know of, Mr Franklin had taken his resolu- 
tion — ^the one resolution which a man of any spirit coidd take — to leave 
the house 

What he had to say to the Sergeant was spoken in my presence He 
described her ladyship as willing to acknowledge that she had spoken 
overhastily And he asked if Sergeant Cuff would consent— -in that case 
— to accept his fee, and to leave the matter of the Diamond where the 
matter stood now The Sergeant answered, “No, sir My fee is paid me 
for doing my duty I decline to take it until my duty is done ” 

“I don’t understand you,” says Mr Franklin 
“I’ll explain myself, sir,” says the Sergeant “When I came here I 
undertook to throw the necessary light on the matter of the missing Dia- 
mond I am now ready, and waitmg, to redeem my pledge When I have 
stated the case to Lady Vennder as the case now stands, and when I 
have told her plainly what course of action to take for the recovery of 
the Moonstone, the responsibility will be off my shoulders Let her lady- 
ship decide, after that, whether she does, or does not, allow me to go on 
I shall then have done what I undertook to do— and I’ll take my fee ” 
In those words Sergeant Cuff remmded us that, even in the Detective 
Police, a man may have a reputation to lose 
The view he took was so plainly the right one that there was no more 
^ be said As I rose to conduct him to my lady’s room, he asked if Mr 
Fr^lm wished to be present Mr Franklin answered, “Not unless 
Lady Vennder desires it ” He added, m a whisper to me, as I was fol- 
lowing the Sergeant out, “I know what that man is going to say about 
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Rachel, and I am too fond of her to hear it and keep my temper Leave 
me by myself ” 

I left him, miserable enough, leaning on the sill of my window, with 
his face hidden m his hands — and Penelope peeping through the door, 
longing to comfort him In Mr Franklin’s place, I should have called 
her in When you are ill-used by one woman there is great comfort m 
telling it to another — ^because, nine times out of ten, the other always 
takes your side Perhaps, when my back was turned, he did call her 
In that case it is only doing my daughter justice to declare that she 
would stick at nothing in the way of comforting Mr Franklin Blake 
In the mean time Sergeant Cuff and I proceeded to my lady’s room 
At the last conference we had held with her we had found her not 
overwilling to lift her eyes from the book which she had on the table On 
this occasion there was a change for the better She met the Sergeant’s 
eye with an eye that was as steady as his own The family spirit showed 
Itself in every line of her face, and I knew that Sergeant Cuff would 
meet his match when a woman like my mistress was strung up to hear 
the worst he could say to her 

The first words, when we had taken our seats, were spoken by my 
lady 

“Sergeant Cuff,” she said, “there was perhaps some excuse for the m- 
considerate manner m which I spoke to you half an hour since I have no 
wish, however, to claim that excuse I say, with perfect sincerity, that I 
regret it, if I wronged you ” 

The grace of voice and manner with which she made him that atone- 
ment had its due effect on the Sergeant He requested permission to jus- 
tify himself — ^putting his justification as an act of respect to my mistress 
It was impossible, he said, that he could be in any way responsible for 
the calamity which had shocked us all, for this sufficient reason, that his 
success in bringing his inquiry to its proper end depended on his neither 
saying nor doing any thmg that could alarm Rosanna Spearman He ap- 
pealed to me to testify whether he had, or had not, carried that object 
out I could, and did, bear witness that he had And there, as I thought, 
the matter might have been judiciously left to come to an end 

Sergeant Cuff, however, took it a step farther, evidently (as you shall 
now judge) with the purpose of forcmg the most painful of all possible 
explanations to take place between her ladyship and himself 

“I have heard a motive assigned for the young woman’s suicide,” said 
the Sergeant, “which may possibly be the right one It is a motive quite 
unconnected with the case which I am conducting here I am bound to 
add, however, that my own opinion points the other way Some unbear- 
able anxiety, in connection with the missing Diamond, has, as I be- 
lieve, driven the poor creature to her own destruction I don’t pretend 
to know what that unbearable anxiety may have been But I think 
(with your ladyship’s permission) I can lay my hand on a person who is 
capable of deciding whether I am right or wrong ” 
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“Is the person now in the housed” my mistress ^^sked, after waiting a 
little 

' The person has left the house, my lady ” 

That answer pointed as straight to Miss Rachel as straight could be 
A silence dropped on us which I thought would never come to an end 
Lord’ how the wind howled, and how the ram drove at the window, as I 
sat there waitmg for one or more of them to speak again ’ 

“Be so good as to express yourself plainly,” said my lady “Do you 
refer to my daughter?” 

“I do,” said Sergeant Cuff, in so many words 

My mistress had her check-book on the table when we entered the 
room — no doubt to pay the Sergeant his fee She now put it back m the 
drawer It went to my heart to see how her poor hand trembled — the 
hand that had loaded her old servant with benefits, the hand that, I 
pray God, may take mine, when my time comes, and I leave my place 
forever’ 

“I had hoped,” said my lady, very slowly and quietly, “to have recom- 
pensed your services, and to have parted with you without Miss Verin- 
der’s name havmg been openly mentioned between us as it has been 
mentioned now My nephew has probably said something of this before 
vou came mto my room?” 

“Mr Blake gave his message, my lady And I gave Mr Blake a rea- 
son — ” 

“It is needless to tell me your reason After what you have just said, 
you know as well as I do that you have gone too far to go back I owe 
It to myself, and I owe it to my child, to insist on your remammg here, 
and to insist on your speaking out ” 

The Sergeant looked at his watch 

“If there had been time, my lady,” he answered, “I should have pre- 
ferred writing my report, instead of communicatmg it by word of 
mouth But, if this inquiry is to go on, time is of too much importance to 
be wasted m wntmg I am ready to go into the matter at once It is a 
very painful matter for me to speak of, and for you to hear — ” 

There my mistress stopped him once more 

“I may possibly make it less painful to you, and to my good servant 
and friend here,” she said, “if I set the example of speaking boldly on my 
side You suspect Miss Vermder of deceivmg us all by secreting the Dia- 
mond for smne purpose of her own? Is that true?” 

“Quite true, my lady ” 

“Very well Now, before you begin, I have to tell you, as Miss Verm- 
der^s mother, that she is absolutely vncapable of domg what you suppose 
her to have done Your knowledge of her character dates from a day or 
two since My knowledge of her character dates from the beginning of 
her life State your suspicion of her as strongly as you please — ^it is im- 
possible that you can offend me by doing so I am sure, beforeharid, that 
(with all your expenence) the circumstances have fatally misled you in 
case Mind’ I am in possession of no private information I am as 
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absolutely shut out of my daughter's confidence as you are My one rea- 
son for speaking positively is the reason you have heard already I know 
my child ” 

She turned to me, and gave me her hand I kissed it in silence “You 
may go on,’^ she said, facing the Sergeant agam as steadily as ever 

Sergeant Cuff bowed My mistress had produced but one effect on him 
His hatchet-face softened for a moment, as if he was sorry for her As 
to shaking him in his own conviction, it was plain to see that she had 
not moved him by a single inch He settled himself in his chair, and he 
began his vile attack on Miss RachePs character in these words 

“I must ask your ladyship,” he said, “to look this matter m the face, 
from my point of view as well as from yours Will you please to suppose 
yourself coming down here, m my place, and with my experience? and 
will you allow me to mention very briefly what that experience has 
been^” 

My mistress signed to him that she would do this The Sergeant went 
on 

“For the last twenty years,” he said, “I have been largely employed 
in cases of family scandal, acting m the capacity of confidential man 
The one result of my domestic practice which has any bearing on the 
matter now in hand is a result which I may state in two words It is well 
within my experience that young ladies of rank and position do occa 
sionally have private debts which they dare not acknowledge to thep 
nearest relatives and friends Sometimes the milliner and jeweler are at 
the bottom of it Sometimes the money is wanted for purposes which I 
don’t suspect in this case, and which I won’t shock you by mentionmg 
Bear in mind what I have said, my lady — and now let us see how events 
m this house have forced me back on my own expenence, whether I 
liked it or not’” 

He considered with himself for a moment, and went on — ^with a her 
rid clearness that forced you to understand him, with an abominable 
justice that favored nobody 

“My first information relating to the loss of the Moonstone,” ^id the 
Sergeant, “came to me from Supenntendent Seegrave He proved to my 
complete satisfaction that he was perfectly incapable of managing the 
case^ The one thing he said which struck me as worth listening to was 
this — that Miss Vermder had declined to be questioned by him, and 
had spoken to him with a perfectly incomprehensible rudeness and con- 
tempt I thought this curious— but I attributed it mainly to some clum- 
siness on the Superintendent’s part which might have offended the young 
lady After that I put it by m my mind, and af^hed myself, single- 
handed, to the case It ended, as you are aware, in the discovery cf the 
smear on the door, and m Mr Franklin Blake’s evidence satisfying me 
that this same smear, and the loss of the Diamond, were pieces of tfcf 
same puj^zle So far, if I suspected any thing, I suspected that the Moon- 
stone had been stolen, and that one of the servants might prove to be 
the thief Very good In this state of things, what happens? Miss Venn- 
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der suddenly comes out of her room, and speaks to me I observe three 
suspicious appearances m that young lady She is still violently agitated, 
though more than four-and-twenty hours have passed since the Dia- 
mond was lost She treats me as she has already treated Superintendent 
Seegrave And she is mortally offended with Mr Franklin Blake Very 
good agam Here (I say to myself) is a young lady who has lost a valu- 
able jewel — a young lady, also, as my own eyes and ears inform me, who 
is of an impetuous temperament Under these circumstances, and with 
that character, what does she do? She betrays an incomprehensible re- 
sentment agamst Mr Blake, Mr Superintendent, and myself — ^other- 
wise, the very three people who have all, in their different ways, been 
trying to help her to recover her lost jewel Having brought my inquiry 
to that point — tAen, my lady, and not till then, I begin to look back 
into my own mind for my own experience My own experience explains 
Miss Verinder^s otherwise incomprehensible conduct It associates her 
with those other young ladies that I know of It tells me she has debts 
she daren’t acknowledge, that must be paid And it sets me asking my- 
self, whether the loss of the Diamond may not mean — ^that the Diamond 
must be secretly pledged to pay them That is the conclusion which my 
experience draws from plain facts What does your ladyship’s experience 
say against it?” 

^‘What I have said already,” answered my mistress “The circum- 
stances have misled you ” 

I said nothing on my side Robinson Crusoe — God knows how — ^had 
got mto my muddled old head If Sergeant Cuff had found himself, at 
that moment, transported to a desert island, without a man Friday to 
keep him company, or a ship to take him off, he would have found him- 
self exactly where I wished him to be^ (JVo^a betie — ^I am an average 
good Chnstian, when you don’t push my Christianity too far And all 
the rest of you — ^which is a great comfort — ^are, in this respect, much the 
same as I am ) 

Sergeant Cuff went on 

“Right or wrong, my lady,” he said, “having drawn my conclusion, 
the next thing to do was to put it to the test I suggested to your ladyship 
the examination of all the wardrobes in the house It was a means of 
finding the article of dress which had, in all probability, made the 
smear, and it was a means of puttmg my conclusion to the test How 
did It turn out? Your ladyship consented, Mr Blake consented, Mr 
Ablewhite consented Miss Vennder alone stopped the whole proceeding 
by refusing point-blank That result satisfied me that my view was the 
right one If your ladyship and Mr Betteredge persist m not agreeing 
with me, you must be bhnd to what happened before you this very day 
In your hearing, I told the yoimg lady that her leaving the house (as 
things were then) would put an obstacle in the way of my recovering 
her jewel You saw yourselves that ^he drove off in the face of that 
statement You saw yourselves that, so far from forgiving Mr Bl^e for 
having done more than all the rest of you to put the due mto my hands, 
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she publicly insulted Mr Blake, on the steps of her mother’s house 
What do these things mean? If Miss Vermder is not privy to the sup- 
pression of the Diamond, what do these things mean^” 

This time he looked my way It was downright frightful to hear him 
piling up proof after proof against Miss Rachel, and to know, while one 
was longing to defend her, that there was no disputing the truth of what 
he said I am (thank God^) constitutionally superior to reason This 
enabled me to hold firm to my lady’s view, which was my view also This 
roused my spirit, and made me put a bold face on it before Sergeant 
Cuff Profit, good friends, I beseech you, by my example It will save 
you from many troubles of the vexing sort Cultivate a superiority to 
reason, and see how you pare the claws of all the sensible people when 
they try to scratch you for your own good* 

Finding that I made no remark, and that my mistress made no re- 
mark, Sergeant Cuff proceeded Lord^ how it did enrage me to notice 
that he was not in the least put out by our silence* 

“There is the case, my lady, as it stands against Miss Vermder alone,” 
he said “The next thing is to put the case as it stands against Miss Ve- 
rinder and the deceased Rosanna Spearman, taken together We will go 
back for a moment, if you please, to your daughter’s refusal to let her 
wardrobe be examined My mind bemg made up after that circumstance, 
I had two questions to consider next First, as to the right method of 
conducting my mquiry Second, as to whether Miss Vermder had an ac- 
complice among the female servants in the house After carefully think- 
ing it over, I determined to conduct the inquiry in, what we should call 
at our office, a highly irregular manner For this reason I had a family 
scandal to deal with, which it was my business to keep within the family 
limits The less noise made, and the fewer strangers employed to help 
me, the better As to the usual course of taking people in custody on sus- 
picion, going before the magistrate, and all the rest of it — ^nothing of 
the sort was to be thought of, when your ladyship’s daughter was (as I 
believed) at the bottom of the whole business In this case, I felt that a 
person of Mr Betteredge’s character and position in the house — ^know- 
ing the servants as he did, and having the honor of the family at heart — 
would be safer to take as an assistant than any other person whom I 
could lay my hand on I should have tried Mr Blake as well — ^but for 
one obstacle in the way jffe saw the drift of my proceedings at a very 
early date, and, with his interest m Miss Vermder, any mutual under- 
standing was impossible between him and me I trouble your ladyship 
with these particulars to show you that I have kept the family secret 
within the family circle I am the only outsider who knows it — ^and my 
professional existence depends on holding my tongue ” 

Here I felt that my professional existence depended on not holding 
my tongue To be held up before my mistress, in my old age, as a sort 
of deputy-policeman was, once again, more than my Christianity was 
strong enough to bear 

“I beg to inform your ladyship,” I said, “that I never, to my knowl 
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adge, helped this abominable detective business, in any way, from first 
to last, and I summon Sergeant Cuff to contradict me, if he dares * 

Having given vent m those words, I felt greatly relieved Her lady- 
ship honored me by a little friendly pat on the shoulder I looked with 
righteous indignation at the Sergeant to see what he thought of such a 
testimony as thatf The Sergeant looked back like a lamb, and seemed to 
like me better than ever 

My lady mformed him that he might continue his statement “I 
understand,” she said, ^Hhat you have honestly done your best, in what 
you believed to be my interest I am ready to hear what you have to say 
next ” 

“What I have to say next,” answered Sergeant Cuff, “relates to Ro- 
sanna Spearman I recognized the young woman, as your ladyship may 
remember, when she brought the washing-book into this room Up to 
that time I was mciined to doubt whether Miss Vermder had trusted her 
secret to any one When I saw Rosanna I altered my mind I suspected 
her at once of being privy to the suppression of the Diamond The poor 
creature has met her death by a dreadful end, and I don't want your 
ladyship to think, now she's gone, that I was unduly hard on her If this 
had been a common case of thieving, I should have given Rosanna the 
benefit of the doubt just as freely as I should have given it to any of the 
other servants m the house Our experience of the reformatory women is, 
that when tried in service — and when kindly and judiciously treated — 
they prove themselves m the majority of cases to be honestly penitent, 
and honestly worthy of the pains taken with them But this was not a 
common case of thieving It was a case — ^in my mind — of a deeply plan- 
ned fraud, with the owner of the Diamond at the bottom of it Holding 
this view, the first consideration which naturally presented itself to me, 
m connection with Rosanna, was this Would Miss Vermder be satis- 
fied (begging your ladyship's pardon) with leadmg us all to think that 
the Moonstone was merely lost? or would she go a step farther, and de- 
lude us mto believing that the Moonstone was stolen? In the latter 
event, there was Rosanna Spearman — ^with the character of a thief — 
ready to her hand, the person of all others to lead your ladyship off, and 
to lead me off, on a false scent ” 

Was it possible (I asked myself) that he could put his case against 
Miss Rachel and Rosanna in a more horrid point of view than this? It 
was possible, as you shall now see 

“I had another reason for suspecting the deceased woman,” he said, 
“which appears to me to have been stronger still Who would be the very 
person to help Miss Vermder in raising money privately on the Dia- 
mond? Rosanna Spearman No young lady in Miss Vennder's position 
could manage such a risky matter as that by herself A go-between she 
must have and who so fit, I ask again, as Rosanna Spearman? Vour 
ladyship s deceased house-maid was at the top of her profession when 
she was a thief She had relations, to my certain knowledge, with one of 
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the few men in London (in the money-lending line) who would advance 
a large sum on such a notable jewel as the Moonstone, without asking 
awkward questions, or insisting on awkward conditions Bear this m 
mind, my lady, and now let me show you how my suspicions have been 
justified by Rosanna’s own acts, and by the plain inferences to be drawn 
from them ” 

He thereupon passed the whole of Rosanna’s proceedings under re- 
view You are already as well acquainted with those proceedings as I 
am, and you will understand how unanswerably this part of his report 
fixed the guilt of being concerned in the disappearance of the Moonstone 
on the memory of the poor dead girl Even my mistress was daunted b> 
what he said now She made him no answer when he had done It didn’t 
seem to matter to the Sergeant whether he was answered or not On he 
went (devil take himf ) just as steady as ever 

^^Having stated the whole case as I understand it,” he said, “I have 
only to tell your ladyship, now, what I propose to do next I see two 
ways of bringmg this inquiry successfully to an end One of those ways I 
look upon as a certainty The other, I admit, is a bold experiment, and 
nothing more Your ladyship shall decide Shall we take the certainty 
firsts” 

My mistress made him a sign to take his own way, and choose for 
himself 

'Thank you,” said the Sergeant “We’ll begin with the certainty, as 
your ladyship is so good as to leave it to me Whether Miss Vermder re- 
mains at Frizmghall, or whether she returns here, I propose, in either 
case, to keep a careful watch on all her proceedings — on the people she 
sees, on the rides or walks she may take, and on the letters she may write 
or receive ” 

“What next?” asked my mistress 

“I shall next,” answered the Sergeant, “request your ladyship’s leave 
to introduce into the house, as a servant in the place of Rosanna Spear- 
man, a woman accustomed to private inquiries of His sort, for whose 
discretion I can answer ” 

“What next^” repeated my mistress 

“Next,” proceeded the Sergeant, “and last, I propose to gapid one of 
my brother-officers to make an arrangement with that money-lender in 
London, whom I mentioned just now as formerly acquainted with Ro- 
sanna Spearman — and whose name and your ladyship may rely 

on it, have been communicated by Ros^Mfa to Miss Venndfer I don^t 
deny that the course of action I am now suggestmg will cost money and 
consume time But the result is certam We run a line tmnd the Moon- 
stone, and we draw that fane closer and closer till we fisd ft in Miss Ve 
rmder’s possession, supposing die decides to keep it If debts oress, 
and she deades on sendmg it away, then we have our man ready, and 
we meet the Moonstone on its arrival in I^ndon ” 

To hear her own daughter made the subject of such a proposal as this 
stung my mistress into speaking angrily for the first time 
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^^Consider your proposal declined, in every particular,” she said “And 
go on to your other way of bringing the inquiry to an end ” 

“My other way,” said the Sergeant, going on as easy as ever, “is to 
try that bold experiment to which I have alluded I think I have formed 
a pretty correct estimate of Miss Vermder’s temperament She is quite 
capable (according to my belief) of committing a daring fraud But she 
is too hot and impetuous m temper, and too little accustomed to deceit 
as a habit, to act the hypocrite in small things, and to restrain herseli 
under all provocations Her feelings, in this case, have repeatedly got 
beyond her control, at the very time when it was plainly her interest to 
conceal them It is on this peculiarity in her character that I now propose 
to act I want to give her a great ^ock suddenly, under circumstances 
which will touch her to the quick In plain English, I want to tell Miss 
Vennder, without a word of warning, of Rosanna’s death, on the chance 
that her own better feelings will hurry her into making a clean breast of 
it Does your ladyship accept that alternative >” 

My mistress astonished me beyond all power of expression She an- 
swered him on the instant 
“Yes, I do ” 

“The pony-chaise is ready,” said the Sergeant “I wish your ladyship 
good-morning ” 

My lady held up her hand, and stopped him at the door 
“My daughter’s better feelings shall be appealed to, as you propose,” 
she said “But I claim the right, as her mother, of putting her to the test 
myself You will remain here, if you please, and I will go to Frizmghall ” 
For once in his life the great Cuff stood speechless with amazement, 
like an ordinary man 

My mistress rang the bell and ordered her water-proof things It was 
iitill pouring with ram, and the close carriage had gone, as you know, 
with Miss Rachel to Frizinghall I tried to dissuade her ladyship from 
facmg the seventy of the weather Quite useless^ I asked leave to go 
with her and hold the umbrella She wouldn’t hear of it The pony-chaise 
came round, with the groom in charge “You may rely on two things,” 
she said to Sergeant Cuff, in the hall “I will try the experiment on Miss 
Vennder as boldly as you could try it yourself And I will inform you 
of the result, either personally or by letter, before the last train leaves 
for London to-night ” 

With that she stepped mto the chaise, and, takmg the reins herself^ 
drove off to Frizinghall 


CHAPTER XXI 

My mistress having left us, I had leisure to think of Sergeant Cuff I 
found him sitting in a snug corner of the hall consulting his memoran- 
dum-book, and curling up viciously at the corners of the lips 
“Making notes of the case?” I asked 
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“No,” said the Sergeant “Looking to see what my next professional 
engagement is ” 

“Oh^” I said “You think it’s all over, then, here^” 

“I think,” answered Sergeant Cuff, “that Lady Vermder is one of the 
cleverest women in England I also think a rose much better worth look- 
ing at than a diamond Where is the gardener, Mr Betteredge^” 

There was no getting a word more out of him on the matter of the 
Moonstone He had lost all interest in his own inquiry, and he would 
persist in looking for the gardener An hour afterward I heard them at 
high words m the conservatory, with the dog-rose once more at the bot- 
tom of the dispute 

In the mean time it was my business to find out whether Mr Franklin 
persisted in his resolution to leave us by the afternoon tram After hav- 
ing been informed of the conference in my lady’s room, and of how it had 
ended, he immediately decided on waiting to hear the news from Frizing- 
hall This very natural alteration in his plans — ^which, with ordinary 
people, would have led to nothmg m particular — ^proved, in Mr Frank- 
lin’s case, to have one objectionable result It left him unsettled, with a 
legacy of idle time on his hands, and in so doing it let out all the foreign 
sides of his character, one on the top of another, like rats out of a bag 

Now as an Italian-Englishman, now as a German-Englishman, and 
now as a French-Englishman, he drifted in and out of all the sitting- 
rooms m the house, with nothing to talk of but Miss Rachel’s treatment 
of him, and with nobody to address himself to but me I found him (for 
example) in the library, sitting under the map of Modern Italy, and 
quite unaware of any other method of meeting his troubles except the 
method of talking about them “I have several worthy aspirations, Bet- 
teredge, but what am I to do with them now? I am full of dormant 
good qualities, if Rachel would only have helped me to bring them out ^ ” 
He was so eloquent in drawing the picture of his own neglected ments, 
and so pathetic in lamenting over it when it was done, that I felt quite 
at my wit’s end how to console him, when it suddenly occurred to me 
that here was a case for the wholesome application of a bit of Robinson 
Crusoe I hobbled out to my own room, and hobbled back with that im- 
mortal book Nobody in the library* The map of Modern Italy stared 
at mey and I stared at the map of Modem Italy 

I tried the drawing-room There was his handkerchief on the floor, to 
prove that he had drifted in And there was the empty room, to prove 
that he had drifted out again 

I tried the dinmg-room, and discovered Samuel with a biscuit and a 
glass of sherry, silently investigating the empty air A minute smce Mr 
Franklin had rung furiously for a little light refreshment On its produc- 
tion, in a violent hurry, by Samuel, Mr Franklin had vanished before 
the bell down stairs had quite done ringing with the pull he had given 
to it 

I tried the mormng-room, and found him at last There he was at the 
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you do upon that^ You throw it away and try another Now observe the 
application I You choose a woman, you try her, and she breaks your 
heart Fool* take a lesson from your cigar-case Throw her away and try 
another*’’ 

I shook my head at that Wonderfully clever, I dare say, but my own 
experience was dead against it ^Tn the time of the late Mrs Better- 
edge,” I said, “I felt pretty often inclined to try your philosophy, Mr 
Fraiilin But the law msists on your smoking your agar, sir, when you 
have once chosen it ” I pointed that observation with a wink Mr Frank- 
lin burst out laughing — and we were as merry as crickets, until the next 
new side of his character turned up in due course So things went on with 
my young master and me, and so (while the Sergeant and the gardener 
were wrangling over the roses) we two spent the interval before the news 
came back from Fnzinghall 


The pony-chaise returned a good half hour before I had ventured to 
expect it My lady had decided to remain, for the present, at her sis- 
ter’s house The groom brought two letters from his mistress, one ad- 
dressed to Mr Franklin, and the other to me 
Mr Franklm’s letter I sent to him in the library — ^mto which refuge 
his driftings had now taken him for the second time My own letter I 
read in my own room A check, which dropped out when I opened it, in- 
formed me (before I had mastered the contents) that Sergeant Cuff’s 
dismissal from the mquiry after the Moonstone was now a settled thmg 
I sent to the conservatory to say that I wished to speak to the Ser- 
geant directly He appeared, with his mind full of the gardener and the 
dog-rose, dedarmg that the equal of Mr Begbie for obstinacy never had 
existed yet, and never would exist again I requested him to dismiss such 
wretched triflmg as this from our conversation, and to give his best at- 
tention to a really senous matter Upon that he exerted himself suffi 
ciently to notice file letter in my hand “Ah*” he said in a weary way, 
“you have heard from her ladyship Have I any thmg to do with it, Mr 
Betteredge?” 

“You shall judge for yourself, Sergeant ” I thereupon read him the 
letter (with my best emphasis and discretion), in the following words 


“My good Gabriel, — request you will inform Sergeant Cuff that I 
have performed the promise I made to him, with this result, so far as 
Rosanna Spearman is concerned Miss Vennder solemnly declares that 
she has never spoken a word in private to Rc^anna, since that unhappy 
woman first entered my house They never met, even accidentally, on the 
night when the Diamond was lost, and no communication of any sort 
whatever took place between them, from the Thursday morning when the 
alarm was first raised in the house, to this present Saturday afternoon, 
when Miss Vennder left us After telling my daughter, suddenly and in 
^ maily words, of Rosanna Spearman’s smcide — this is what came of it ” 
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Having readied that point, I looked up and asked Sergeant Cuff what 
he thought of the letter, so far> 

“I should only offend you if I expressed my opinion,” answered the 
Sergeant ^'Go on, Mr Betteredge,” he said, with the most exasperating 
resignation, ^^go on ” 

When I remembered that this man had had the audacity to complain 
of our gardener’s obstinacy, my tongue itched to “go on” in other words 
than my mistress’s This time, however, my Christianity held firm I 
proceeded steadily with her ladyship’s letter 

“Having appealed to Miss Vennder m the maimer which the officer 
thought most desirable, I spoke to her next in the manner which I my- 
self thought most likely to impress her On two different occasions, be- 
fore my daughter left my roof, I privately warned her that she was ex- 
posing herself to suspicion of the most unendurable and most degrading 
kind I have now told her, m the plainest terms, that my apprehensions 
have been realized 

“Her answer to this, on her own solemn affirmation, is as plain as 
words can be In the first place, she owes no money privately to any liv- 
ing creature In the second place, the Diamond is not now, and never 
has been, m her possession, since she put it into her cabinet on Wed- 
nesday night 

“The confidence which my daughter has placed in me goes no fur- 
ther than this She maintains an obstmate silence when I ask her if she 
can explain the disappearance of the Diamond She refuses, with tears, 
when I appeal to her to speak out for my sake ^The day will come when 
you will know why I am careless about being suspected, and why I am 
silent even to you I have done much to make my mother pity me — 
nothing to make my mother blush for me ’ Those are my daughter’s own 
words 

“After what has passed between the officer and me, I think — strang- 
er as he is — that he should be made acquamted with what Miss Venn- 
der has said as well as you Read my letter to him, and then place in his 
hands the check which I inclose In resigning all further claim on his 
services, I have only to say that I am convinced of his honesty and his 
intelligence, but I am more firmly persuaded than ever that the cir- 
cumstances, m this case, have fatally misled him ” 

There the letter ended Before presentmg the check, I asked Sergeant 
Cuff if he had any remark to make 

“It’s no part of my duty, Mr Betteredge,” he answered, “to make re- 
marks on a case when I have done with it ” 

I tossed the check across the table to him “Do you believe in that 
part of her ladyship’s letter?” I said, indignantly 

The Sergeant looked at the check, and lifted his dismal eyebrows in 
acknowledgment of her ladyship’s hberality 

“This is such a generous estimate of the value of my time,” he said, 
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^Hhat I feel bound to make some return for it ni bear in mind the 
amount in this check, Mr Betteredge, when the time comes round for 
remembering it ’’ 

“What do you mean^” I asked 

“Her ladyship has smoothed matters over for the present very clev- 
erly,” said the Sergeant “But this family scandal is of the sort that 
bursts up again when you least expect it We shall have more detective 
business on our hands, sir, before the Moonstone is many months older ” 
If those words meant any thing, and if the manner in which he spoke 
them meant any thing — it came to this My mistress’s letter had proved, 
to his mind, that Miss Rachel was hardened enough to resist the strong- 
est appeal that could be addressed to her, and that she had deceived 
her own mother (good God, under what circumstances 0 by a series of 
abominable lies How other people, m my place, might have replied to 
the Sergeant I don’t know I answered what he had said in these plain 
terms 

“Sergeant Cuff, I consider your last observation as an insult to my 
lady and her daughter 

“Mr Betteredge, consider it as a warning to yourself, and you will be 
nearer the mark ” 

Hot and angry as I was, the mfernal confidence with which he gave 
me that answer closed my lips 

I walked to the window to compose myself The ram had given over, 
and, who should I see in the court-yard but Mr Begbie, the gardener, 
waiting outside to continue the dog-rose controversy with Sergeant Cuff 
“My compliments to the Sergeant,” said Mr Begbie, the moment he 
set eyes on me “If he’s minded to walk to the station, I’m agreeable to 
go with him ” 

“What’” cries the Sergeant, behind me, “are you not convinced yet^” 
“The deil a bit I’m convinced^” answered Mr Begbie 
“Then I’ll walk to the station’” says the Sergeant 
“Then I’ll meet you at the gate I” says Mr Begbie 
I was angry enough, as you know — but how was any man’s anger to 
hold out against such an interruption as this^ Sergeant Cuff noticed the 
change in me, and encouraged it by a word in season “Come’ come’” 
he said, “why not treat my view of the case as her ladyship treats it? 
Why not say, the circumstances have fatally misled me?” 

To take any thmg as her ladyship took it was a privilege worth en- 
joying — even with the disadvantage of its having been offered to me by 
Sergeant Cuff I cooled slowly down to my customary level I regarded 
any other opinion of Miss Rachel than my lady’s opinion or mine with a 
lofty contempt The only thing I could not do was to keep off the sub- 
ject of the Moonstone’ My own good sense ought to have warned me, 
I know, to let the matter rest — ^but, there’ the virtues which distinguish 
the present generation were not mvented in my time Sergeant Cuff had 
hit me on the raw, and, though I did look down upon him with con- 
tempt, the tender place still tmgled for all that The end of it was that I 
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perversely led him back to the subject of her ladyship’s letter “I am 
qu^te satisfied myself,” I said “But never mind that^ Go on as if I was 
still open to conviction You think Miss Rachel is not to be believed on 
her word, and you say we shall hear of the Moonstone again Back your 
opinion, Sergeant,” I concluded, in an airy way “Back your opinion ” 
Instead of taking ofiense, Sergeant Cuff seized my hand and shook it 
till my fingers ached again 

“I declare to Heaven,” says this strange officer, solemnly, “I would 
take to domestic service to-morrow, Mr Betteredge, if I had a chance 
of bemg employed along with You’ To say you are as transparent as a 
child, sir, IS to pay the children a compliment which nine out of ten of 
chem don’t deserve There’ there’ we won’t begin to dispute again You 
shall have it out of me on easier terms than 5iat I won’t say a word 
more about her ladyship or about Miss Vennder — ^I’ll only turn prophet, 
for once m a way, and for your sake I have warned you already that 
you haven’t done with the Moonstone yet Very well Now I’ll tell you, 
a^ parting, of three things which will happen in the future, and which, I 
believe, will force themselves on your attention, whether you like it or 
not” 

“Go on’” I said, quite unabashed, and just as airy as ever 
“First,” said the Sergeant, “you will hear somethmg from the Yol- 
lands — ^when the postman delivers Rosanna’s letter at Cobb’s Hole on 
Monday next ” 

If he had thrown a bucket of cold water over me, I doubt if I could 
have felt it much more unpleasantly than I felt those words Miss Ra- 
chel s assertion of her innocence had left Rosanna’s conduct — the mak- 
ing the new night-gown, the hiding the smeared night-gown, and all the 
rest of it — entirely without explanation And this had never occurred to 
me till Sergeant Cuff forced it on my mind all m a moment’ 

“In the second place,” proceeded the Sergeant, “you will hear of the 
three Indians again You will hear of them m the neighborhood, if Miss 
Rachel remains in the neighborhood You will hear of them in London, 
if Miss Rachel goes to London ” 

Having lost 5[1 mterest in the three jugglers, and havmg thoroughly 
convmced myself of my young lady’s innocence, I took this second 
prophecy easily enough “So much for two of the three thmgs that are 
gomg to happen,” I said “Now for the third I” 

“Third, and last,” said Sergeant Cuff, “you will, sooner or later, hear 
something of that money-lender m London, whom I have twice taken 
the liberty of mentioning already Give me your pocket-book, and I’ll 
make a note for you of his name and address — so that there may be no 
mistake about it if the thmg really happens ” 

He wrote accordmgly on a blank leaf “Mr Septimus Luker, Middle- 
sex Place, Lambeth, London ” 

“There,” he said, pointing to tho address, “are the last words, on the 
subject of the Moonstone, which I ^all trouble you with for the present 
Time will show whether I am n^t or wrong ^In the mean while, sir, I 
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carry away with me a sincere personal liking for you, which I think does 
honor to both of us If we don^t meet again before my professional re- 
tirement takes place, I hope you wih come and see me m a little house 
near London, which I have got my eye on There will be grass-walks, 
Mr Betteredge, I promise you, in my garden And as for the white moss- 
rose — ” 

'The deil a bit yell get the white moss-rose to grow, unless ye bud 
him on the dogue-rose first,” cried a voice at the window 

We both turned round There was the everlastmg Mr Begbie, too 
eager for the controversy to wait any longer at the gate The Sergeant 
wrung my hand, and darted out mto the court-yard, hotter still on his 
side "Ask him about the moss-rose, when he comes back, and see if I 
have left him a leg to stand on^ ” cried the great Cuff, hailing me through 
the window in his turn "Gentlemen both,” I answered, moderatmg 
them again as I had moderated them once already, "in the matter of the 
moss-rose there is a great deal to be said on both sides ” I might as well 
(as the Irish say) have whistled jigs to a mile-stone Away they went 
together, fighting the battle of the roses without asking or givmg quarter 
on either side The last I saw of them Mr Begbie was shaking his ob- 
stinate head, and Sergeant Cuff had got him by the arm like a pnsoner 
m charge Ah, well* well* I own I couldn’t help liking the Sergeant — 
though I hated him all the time 

Eiqplam that state of mind if you can You will soon be rid now of me 
and my contradictions When I have reported Mr Franklin’s departure, 
the history of the Saturday’s events will be finished at last And when 
I have next described certain strange things that happened m the course 
of the new week, I shall have done my part of the Story, and shall hand 
over the pen to the person who is appointed to follow my lead If you 
are as tired of reading this narrative as I am of writing it — ^Lord, how 
we shall enjoy ourselves on both sides a few pages further on* 


CHAPTER xxn 

I HAD kept the pony-chaise ready, m case Mr Franklin persisted m 
leaving us by the train that mght The appearance of the luggage, fol- ^ 
lowed down stairs by Mr Franklm himself, mformed me plamly enou^ 
that he had held firm to a resolution for once in his life 
"So you have really made up your mind, sir?” I said, as we met m 
the hall "Why not wait a day or two longer, and give Miss Rachel an- 
other chance?” 

The foreign varnish appeared to have all worn off Mr Franklm, now 
that the time had come for saymg good-bye Instead of replymg to me 
in words, he put the lett^ which her ladyship had addressed to him in^o 
my hand The gieater i>axt of it said over again what had been said al- 
ready m the otiha: cmnmumcation received by me But there was a bit 
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about Miss Rachd added at the end which will account for the steadi- 
ness of Mr Franklin’s determination, if it accounts for nothing else 

“You will wonder, I dare say” (her ladyship wrote), “at my allowing 
my own daughter to keep me perfectly in the dark A Diamond worth 
twenty thousand pounds has been lost — ^and I am left to infer that the 
mystery of its disappearance is no mystery to Rachel, and that some 
mcomprehensible obligation of silence has been laid on her, by some 
person or persons utterly unknown to me, with some object in view at 
which I can not even guess Is it conceivable that I should allow myself 
to be trifled with m this way? It is qmte conceivable, in Rachel’s pres- 
ent state She is in a condition of nervous agitation pitiable to see I dare 
not approach the subject of the Moonstone again until time has done 
something to quiet her To help this end, I have not hesitated to dismis-^ 
the police offlcer The mjrstery which baffles us baffles him too This is 
not a matter m which any stranger can help us He adds to what I 
have to suffer, and he maddens Rachel if she only hears his namft 

“My plans for the future are as well settled as they can be My pres- 
ent idea IS to take Rachel to London — ^partly to reheve her mind by a 
complete change, partly to try what may be done by consultmg the best 
medical advice Can I ask you to meet us in town? My dear Frankhn, 
you, in your way, must imitate my patience, and wait, as I do, for a 
fitter time The valuable assistance which you rendered to the inquiry 
after the lost jewel is still an unpardoned offense, in the present dreadful 
state of Rachel’s mind Movmg blmdfold in this matter, you have added 
to the burden of anxiety which she has had to bear, by mnocently threat- 
enmg her secret with discovery, through your exertions It is impossible 
for me to excuse the perversity which holds you responsible for conse- 
quences which neither you nor I could imagine or foresee She is not to 
be reasoned with— she can only be pitied I am grieved to have to say it, 
but, for the present, you and Rachel are better apart The only advice I 
can offer you is, to give her time ” 

I handed the letter back, smcerdy sorry for Mr Franklin, for I knew 
how fond he was of my young lady, and I saw that her mother’s account 
of her had cut him to the heart “You know the proverb, sir,” was all I 
said to him “When thmgs are at the worst, they’re sure to m end Things 
can’t be much worse, Mr Franklin, than they are now ” 

Mr Frankhn folded up his aunt’s letter, without appearmg to be 
much comforted by the remark which I had ventured on addmgginp r to 
him " 

“When I came here from London with that horrible Diamond,” he 
^d, ‘ I don’t beheve there was a happier household m England than 
tois Look at the hoisdiold now! Scattered, disunited— the very air of 
the place poisoned with mystery and suspicion! Do you remember that 
mornmg at the Shivermg Sand, when we talked about my uncle Hern- 
castle, and his birthday gift? The Moonstone has ^served the CoIoneFs 
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vengeance, Betteredge, by means which the Colonel himself never 
dreamed 

With that he shook me by the hand, and went out to the pony-chaise 

I followed him down the steps It was very miserable to see him leav- 
ing the old place, where he had spent the happiest years of his life, in 
this way Penelope (sadly upset by all that had happened in the house) 
came round crymg to bid him good-bye Mr Franklin kissed her I 
waved my hand as much as to say, “you’re heartily welcome, sir ” Some 
of the other female servants appeared, peeping after him round the cor- 
ner He was one of those men whom the women all like At the last mo- 
ment I stopped the pony-chaise and begged as a favor that he would let 
us hear from him by letter He didn’t seem to heed what I said — ^he was 
looking round from one thmg to another, taking a sort of farewell of the 
old house and grounds “Tell us where you are going to, sir^” I said, 
holding on by the chaise, and trymg to get at his future plans in that 
way Mr Franklin pulled his hat down suddenly over his eyes “Going?” 
says he, echoing the word after me “I am going to the deviP ” The pony 
started at the word as if he felt a Chnstian horror of it “God bless you 
sir, go where you may ^ ” was all I had time to say before he was out of 
sight and hearing A sweet and pleasant gentleman ’ With all his faults 
and follies, a sweet and pleasant gentleman * He left a sad gap behihd 
him when he left my lady’s house 

It was dull and dreary enough when the long summer evening closed 
in on that Saturday night 

I kept my spirits from sinking by sticking fast to my pipe and my 
Robinson Crusoe The women (excepting Penelope) beguiled the time 
by talking of Rosanna’s suicide They were all obstinately of opinion 
that the poor girl had stolen the Moonstone, and that she had destroyed 
herself in terror of being found out My daughter, of course, privately 
held fast to what she had said all along Her notion of the motive which 
was really at the bottom of the suicide failed, oddly enough, just where 
my young lady’s assertion of her innocence failed also It left Rosanna’s 
secret journey to Frizmghall, and Rosanna’s proceedings m the matter of 
the nightgown, entirely imaccounted for There was no use in pointing 
this out to Penelope, the objection made about as much impression on 
her as a shower of ram on a water-proof coat The truth is, my daughter 
inherits my superiority to reason — ^and, in respect to that accomplish- 
ment, has got a long Way ahead of her own father 

On the next day (Sunday) the close-carnage, which had been kept at 
Mr Ablewhite’s, came back to us empty The coachman brought a mes- 
sage for me, and written instructions for my lady’s own maid and for 
Penelope 

The message informed me that my mistress had determined to take 
Miss Rachel to her house in London on the Monday The written in- 
structions informed the two maids of the clothing that was wanted, and 
directed them to meet their mistresses m town at a given hour Most of 
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the other servants were to follow My lady had found Miss Rachel so 
unwilling to return to the house, after what had happened m it, that she 
had decided on going to London direct from Frizinghall I was to re- 
main m the country, until further orders, to look after things indoors 
and out The servants left with me were to be put on board wages 
Being reminded by all this of what Mr Franklm had said about our 
bemg a scattered and disunited household, my mind was led naturally 
to Mr Franklin himself The more I thought of him the more uneasy I 
felt about his future proceedings It ended m my writing, by the Sun- 
day’s post, to his father’s valet, Mr Jeffco (whom I had known in for- 
mer years), to beg he would let me know what Mr Franklin had settled 
to do on arriving in London 

The Sunday evening was, if possible, duller even than the Saturday 
evening We ended the day of rest as hundreds of thousands of people 
end it regularly, once a week, in these islands — that is to say, we all an- 
ticipated bed-time, and fell asleep in our chairs 

How the Monday affected the rest of the household I don’t know The 
Monday gave me a good shake-up The first of Sergeant Cuff’s proph- 
ecies of what was to happen — ^namely, that I should hear from the Yol- 
lands — came true on that day 

I had seen Penelope and my lady’s maid off in the railway with the 
lugg^e for London, and was pottermg about the giounds, when I heard 
my name called Turnmg round, I found myself face to face with the 
fisherman’s daughter, Limping Lucy Bating her lame foot and her lean- 
ness (this last a horrid drawback to a woman, in my opinion), the girl 
had some pleasing quahties in the eye of a man A dark, keen, clever 
face, and a nice clear voice, and a beautiful brown head of hair, counted 
among her merits A crutch appeared in the list of her misfortunes And 
a temper reckoned high m the sum total of her defects 
^Well, my dear,” I said, ^%hat do you want with me?” 

‘^Where’s the man you call Franklm Blake^” says the girl, fixing me 
with a fierce look as she rested herself on her crutch 
^'That’s not a respectful way to speak of any gentleman,” I answered 
“If you wish to mquire for my lady’s nephew, you will please mention 
him as Mr Franklm Blake ” 

She limped a step nearer to me, and looked as if she could have eater 
me alive “Mr Franklm Blake?” she repeated after me “Murderer 
Franklm Blake would be a fitter name for him ” 

My practice with the late Mrs Betteredge came m handy here When- 
ever a woman tn^ to put you out of temper, turn the tables, and put 
her out of temper instead They are gener^ly prepared for every effort 
you can make m your own defense but that One word does as well as a 
hundred , and one word did it with l4mpmg Lucy I looked her pleasant- 
ly in the face, and I said — ^‘Toohl” 

The girl’s temper flam^ out durectly She poised herself on her sound 
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foot, and she took her crutch and beat it furiously tfajree times on the 
ground “He’s a murderer! he’s a murderer ^ he’s a murderer* He has 
been the death of Rosanna Spearman*” She screamed that answer out 
at the top of her voice One or two of the people at work in the grounds 
near us looked up — ^saw it was Limping Lucy — ^knew what to expect 
from that quarter — ^and looked away again 
“He has been the death of Rosanna Spearman?” I repeated “What 
makes you say that, Lucy?” 

“What do you care? What does any man care? Oh* if she had only 
thought of the men as I think, she might have been living now* ” 

“She always thought kindly of me, poor soul,” I said, “and, to the 
best of my abihty, I always tned to act kindly by her ” 

I spoke those words in as comforting a manner as I could The truth 
is, I hadn’t the heart to irntate the girl by another of my smart replies 
I had only noticed her temper at first I noticed her wretchedness now 
— and wretchedness is not uncommonly insolent, you will find, in humble 
life My answer melted Limping Lucy She bent her head down, and 
laid it on the top of her crutch 

“I loved her,” the girl said, softly “She had lived a miserable life, 
Mr Betteredge — ^vile people had ill-treated her and led her wrong — ^and 
it hadn’t spoiled her sweet temper She was an angel She might have 
been happy with me I had a plan for our going to London together like 
sisters, and living by our needles That man came here, and spoiled it 
all He bewitched her Don’t tell me he didn’t mean it, and didn’t know 
it He ought to have known it He ought to have taken pity on her T 
can’t live without him — and, oh Lucy, he never even looks at me ’ That’s 
what she said Cruel, cruel, cruel* I said, ‘No man is worth fretting for 
m that way ’ And she said, ‘There are men worth dying for, Lucy, and 
he IS one of them ’ I had saved up a little money I had settled thmgs 
with father and mother I meant to take her away from the mortifica 
tion she was suffering here We should have had a little lodging in Lon 
don, and lived togedier like sisters. She had a good education, sir, as 
you know, and she wrote a good hand She was quick at her needle I 
have a good education, and I wnte a good hand I am not as quick at 
my needle as she was — ^but I could have done We might have got our 
bving nicely And, oh I what happens this morning? what happens this 
morning? Her letter comes, and tells me she has done with the burden 
of her life Her letter comes, and bids me good-bye forever Where is 
he?” cries the girl, liftmg her head from the crutch, and flaming out 
again throu^ her tears ’“Where’s this gentleman that I mustn’t speak 
of, except with respect? Ha, Mr Better^ge, the day is not far off when 
the poo’’ will rise against the nch I pray Heaven they may begin with 
hfm I pray Heaven they may begm with htm ” 

Here was another of your average good Christians, and here was the 
usual break-down, consequent on Siat same average Chnstianity being 
pushed too lEarl The parson hmsdf (though I own this is saymg a great 
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deal) could hardly have lectured the girl m the state she was m now 
All I ventured to do was to keep her to the point — ^in the hope of some- 
thing turning up which might be worth hearing 
‘^What do you want wilji Mr Frankhn Blake?^’ I asked 
want to see him ” 

^Tor any thing particular?” 

“I have got a letter to give him ” 

^Trom Rosanna Spearman^” 

^^Yes ” 

“Sent to you m your own letter?” 

“Yes ” 

Was the darkness going to lift? Were all the discoveries that I was 
dymg to make, coming and offering themselves to me of their own ac- 
cord? I was obliged to wait a moment Sergeant Cuff had left his in- 
fection behind him Certain signs and tokens, personal to myself, warned 
me that the detective-fever was beginning to set m again 
“You can’t see Mr Franklin,” I said 
“I must and will see him ” 

went to London last night ” 

Limping Lucy looked me hard in the face, and saw that I was speak- 
ing the truth Without a word more she turned about again instantly to- 
ward Cobb’s Hole 

“Stop^” I said “I expect news of Mr Franklm Blake to-morrow Give 
me your letter and I’ll send it on to him by the post ” 

Limping Lucy steadied herself on her crutch and looked back at me 
over her shoulder 

“I am to give it from my hands mto his hands,” she said “And I am 
to give it to him m no other way ” 

“Shall I write and tell him what you have said?” 

“Tell him I hate him And you will tell him the truth ” 

“Yes, yes But about the letter — ?” 

“If he wants the letter, he must come back here and get it from Me ” 
With those words she limped off on the way to Cobb’s Hole The de- 
tective-fever burned up all my digmty on the spot I followed her and 
tried to make her talk All m vain It was my misfortune to be a man — 
and Limping Lucy enjoyed disappointing me Later in the day I tried my 
luck with her mo&er Good Mrs YoUand could only cry and recommend 
a drop of comfort out of the Dutch bottle I found the fisherman on the 
beach He said it was “a bad job,” and went on mending his net Neither 
father nor mother knew more than I knew The one chance left to try 
was the chance, which might come with the morning, of writing to Mr 
Franklin Blake 

I leave you to imagme how I watched for the postman on Tuesday 
morning He brought me two letters One, from Penelope (which I had 
hardly patience enough to read), announced that my lady and Miss Ra- 
chel were safely established m London The oth^, from Mr Jeffco, in- 
formed me that his master’s son had left England already 
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On reaching the metropolis, Mr Franklin had, it appeared, gone 
straight to his father’s residence He arrived at an awkward time Mr 
Blake, the elder, was up to his eyes in the business of the House of Com- 
mons, and was amusing himself at home that night with the favorite par- 
liamentary plaything which they call “a private bill ” Mr Jeffco him- 
self showed Mr Franklin into his father’s study ^‘My dear Franklin » 
why do you surprise me in this way? Any thing wrongs ” “Yes, some- 
thing wrong with Rachel, I am dreadfully distressed about it ” “Grieved 
to hear it But I can’t listen to you now ’ “When can you listen^” “My 
dear boyf I won’t deceive you I can listen at the end of the session, not 
a moment before Good-mght ” “Thank you, sir Good-night ” 

Such was the conversation inside the study, as reported to me by Mr 
Jeffco The conversation outside the study was shorter still “Jeffco, ser 
what time the tidal starts to-morrow morning ” “At six-forty, Mr Frank- 
lin ” “Have me called at five ” “Going abroad, sir^” “Going, Jeffco, 
wherever the railway chooses to take me ” “Shall I tell your father, sir^” 
“Yes, tell him at the end of the session ” 

The next mornmg Mr Franklin had started for foreign parts To what 
particular place he was bound nobody (himself included) could presume 
to guess We might hear of him next in Europe, Asia, Africa, or Amenca 
The chances were as equally divided as possible, in Mr Jeffco’s opinion 
among the four quarters of the globe 

This news — ^by closing up all prospect of my bringing Limping Lucy 
and Mr Franklin together — at once stopped any further progress of 
mine on the way to discovery Penelope’s belief that her fellow-servant 
had destroyed herself through unrequited love for Mr Franklin Blake 
was confirmed — ^and that was all Whether the letter which Rosanna had 
left to be given to him after her death did, or did not, contain the con- 
fession which Mr Franklin had suspected her of trying to make to him 
in her lifetime, it was impossible to say It might be only a farewell word, 
telling nothing but the secret of her unhappy fancy, for a person beyond 
her reach Or it might own the whole truth about the strange proceedings 
in which Sergeant Cuff had detected her, from the time when the Moon- 
stone was lost to the time when she rushed to her own destruction at the 
Shivermg Sand A sealed letter it had been placed in Limping Lucy’s 
hands, and a sealed letter it remained to me and to every one about the 
girl, her own parents included We all suspected her of having been m the 
dead woman’s confidence, we all tried to make her speak, we all failed 
Now one, and now another, of the servants — ^stiU holding to the belief 
that Rosanna had stolen the Diamond and had hidden it — peered and 
poked about the rocks to which she had been traced, and peered and 
poked m vain The tide ebbed, and the tide flowed, the summer went on 
and the autumn came And the Quicksand, which hid her body, hid her 
secret too 

The news of Mr Franklin’s departure from England on the Sunday 
mormng, and the news of my lady’s arrival in London with Miss Rachel 
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on the Monday afternoon, had reached me, as you are aware, by the 
Tuesday’s post The Wednesday came, and brought nothing The Thurs- 
day produced a second budget of news from Penelope 
My girl’s letter mformed me that some great London doctor had been 
consulted about her young lady, and had earned a guinea by remarking 
that she had better be amused Flower-shows, operas, balls — there was 
a whole round of gayeties m prospect, and Miss Rachel, to her mother’s 
astonishment, eagerly took to it all Mr Godfrey had called, evidently as 
sweet as ever on his cousin, in spite of the reception he had met with, 
when he tried his luck on the occasion of the birthday To Penelope’s 
great regret, he had been most graaously received, and had added Miss 
Rachel’s name to one of his Ladies’ Chanties on the spot My mistress 
was reported to be out of spirits, and to have held two long interviews 
with her lawyer Certain speculations followed, referring to a poor rela- 
tion of the family — one Miss Clack, whom I have mentioned m my ac- 
count of the birthday dinner, as sitting next to Mr Godfrey, and having 
a pretty taste in Champagne Penelope was astonished that Miss Clack 
had not called yet Surely she would not be long before she fastened her- 
self on my lady as usuaP — and so on, and so on, in the way women have 
of girding at each other, on, and off, paper This would not have been 
worth mentiomng but for one reason I hear you are likely to meet with 
Miss Clack In that case, don’t believe what she says of me 

On Friday nothmg happened — except that one of the dogs showed 
signs of a breakmg-out behmd the ears I gave him a dose of sirup of 
buckthorn, and put him on a diet of pot-liquor and vegetables till further 
orders Excuse my mentioning this It has slipped in somehow Pass it 
over, please I am fast coming to the end of my offenses against your cul- 
tivated modern taste Besides, the dog was a good creature, and deserved 
a good physicking, he did indeed 

Saturday, the last day of the week, is also the last day in my narrative 
The morning’s post brought me a surprise m the shape of a London 
newspaper The handwriting on the direction puzzled me I compared it 
with the money-lender’s name and address as recorded in my pocket- 
book, and identified it at once as the writing of Sergeant Cuff 
LooLmg through the paper eagerly enough, after this discovery, I 
found an ink-mark drawn round one of the police reports Here it is at 
your service Read it as I read it, and you will set the right value on the 
Sergeant’s polite attention in sendmg me the news of the day 

‘Lambeth —Shortly before the closmg of the court, Mr Septimus 
j^uker the well-known dealer in anaent gems, carvings, intagh, ,etc , etc , 
applied to the sitting magistrate for advice The apphcant stated that he 
had be^ annoyed, at mtervals throughout the day, by the proceedmgs of 
some of those stroUmg Indians who infest the streets The persons com- 
plamed of were three in number After havmg bem sent away by the 
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police, they had returned again and again, and had attempted to enter 
the house on pretense of asking for charity Warned off m the front, they 
had been discovered again at the back of the premises Besides the an- 
noyance complamed of, Mr Luker expressed himself as being under some 
apprehension that robbery might be contemplated His collection con- 
tained many unique gems, both classical and Onental, of the highest value 
He had only the day before been compelled to dismiss a sidled work- 
man in ivory carving from his empIo5mient (a native of India, as we 
understood) on suspicion of attempted theft, and he felt by no means 
sure that this man and the street-jugglers of whom he complamed might 
not be actmg m concert It might be their object to collect a crowd, and 
create a disturbance in the street, and, m the confusion thus caused, to 
obtain access to the house In reply to the magistrate, Mr Luker ad 
mitted that he had no evidence to produce of any attempt at robbery 
being m contemplation He could speak positively to the annoyance and in- 
terruption caused by the Indians, but not to anything else The magistrate 
remarked that, if the annoyance were repeated, the apphcant could sum- 
mon the Indians to that court, where they might easily be dealt with un- 
der the Act As to the valuables in Mr Lukor’s possession, Mr Lukor 
himself must take the best measures for their safe custody He would do 
well, perhaps, to communicate with the police, and to adopt such additional 
precautions as their expenence might suggest The applicant thanked his 
worship and withdrew ” 

One of the wise ancients is reported (I forget on what occasion) as 
having recommended his fellow-creatures to *‘look to the end ’’ Looking 
to the end of these pages of mine, and wondering for some days past how 
I should manage to write it, I find my plain statement of facts coming to 
a conclusion, most appropriately, of its own self We have gone on, in 
this matter of the Moonstone, from one marvel to another, and here we 
end with the greatest marvel of all — ^namely, the accomplishment of Ser- 
geant Cuff’s three predictions m less than a week from the time when he 
had made them 

After hearmg from the Yollands on the Monday, I had now heard of 
the Indians, and heard of the money-lender, in the news from London — 
Miss Rachel herself, remember, being also in London at the time You 
see, I put things at their worst, even when they tell dead against my own 
view If you desert me, and side with the Sergeant, on the evidence be- 
fore you — ^if the only rational explanation you can see is, that Miss Ra- 
chel and Mr Luker must have got together, and that the Moonstone 
must be now m pledge in the money-lender’s house — ^I own I can’t blame 
you for arriving at that conclusion In the dark I have brought you thus 
far In the dark I am compelled to leave you with my best respects 
Why compelled? it may be asked Why not take the persons who have 
gone along with me so far up into those regions of superior enlighten- 
ment in which I sit myself? 

In answer to this I can only state that I am acting under orders, and 
that those orders have been given to me (as I understand) m the inter- 
ests of truth I am forbidden to tell more m this narrative than I knew 
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myself at the time Or, to put it plainer, I am to keep strictly within the 
limits of my own experience, and am not to inform you of what other 
persons told me — for the very sufficient reason that you are to have the 
mformation from those other persons themselves at first hand In this 
matter of the Moonstone the plan is, not to present reports, but to pro- 
duce witnesses I picture to myself a member of the family reading these 
pages fifty years hence Lord * what a compliment he will feel it, to be 
asked to take nothing on hearsay, and to be treated in all respects like a 
Judge on the Bench 

At this place, then, we part for the present, at least — after long jour- 
neying together, with a companionable feeling, I hope, on both sides 
The devil’s dance of the Indian Diamond has threaded its way to Lon- 
don, and to London you must go after it, leaving me at the country 
house Please to excuse the faults of this composition — ^my talking so 
much of myself, and being too familiar, I am afraid, with you I mean 
no harm, and I drink most respectfully (having just done dinner) to 
your health and prosperity, in a tankard of her ladyship’s ale May you 
find in these leaves of my writing what Robinson Crusoe found in his 
Experience on the desert island — ^namely, ^^something to comfort your- 
selves from, and to set, in the description of Good and Evil, on the Credit 
Side of the Account ” — ^Farewell 



SECOND PERIOD THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
TRUTH (1848-1849) 

The Events related in several Narratives 

FIRST NARRATIVE 

Contributed by Miss Clack, Niece of the late Sir John Vermder 


CHAPTER I 

I AM indebted to my dear parents (both now in heaven) for having had 
habits of order and regularity instiUed into me at a very early age 
In tnat happy by-gone time I was taught to keep my hair tidy at all 
hours of the day and night, and to fold up every article of my clothing 
carefully, m the same order, on the same chair, m the same place at the 
foot of the bed, before retiring to rest An entry of the day^s events in 
my httle diary invariably preceded the folding up The Evening Hymn 
(repeated in bed) invariably followed the folding up And the sweet 
sleep of childhood invariably followed the Evening "Rymn 

In later life (alas^ ) the Hymn has been succeeded by sad and bitter 
meditations, and the sweet sleep has been but ill exchanged for the brok- 
en slumbers which haunt the uneasy pillow of care On the other hand, 
I have continued to fold my clothes, and to keep my little diary The 
former habit links me to my happy childhood — ^before papa was ruined 
The latter habit — thitherto mainly useful in helping me to discipline the 
fallen nature which we all inherit from Adam — has unexpectedly proved 
important to my humble interests m quite another way It has enabled 
poor Me to serve the caprice of a wealthy member of our family I am 
fortunate enough to be useful (in the worldly sense of the word) to Mr 
Franklin Blake 

I have been cut off from all news of the prosperous branch of the fami- 
ly for some time past When we are isolated and poor we are not infre- 
quently forgotten I am now living, for economy’s sake, m a little town in 
Brittany, inhabited by a select circle of serious English friends, and 
possessed of the advantages of a Protestant clergyman and a cheap mar- 
ket 

In this retirement—^ Patmos amidst the howling ocean of popery that 
surrounds us — 2l letter from England has reached me at last I find my 
insignificant existence suddenly remembered by Mtr Franklin Blake My 
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wealthy relative — ^would that I could add my spiritually-wealthy rela- 
tive ^ — writes without even an attempt at disguising that he wants some- 
thing of me The whim has seized him to stir up the deplorable scandal 
of the ]!^I oonstone , and I am to help him by writmg the account of what 
I myself witnessed during my sojourn at Aunt Vermder’s house in Lon- 
don Pecumary remuneration is offered to me — ^with the want of feelmg 
peculiar to the rich I am to re-open wounds that Time has barely closed, 
I am to recall the most intensely painful remembrances — and this done, 
I am to feel myself compensated by a new laceration, in the shape of Mr 
Blake’s check My nature is weak It cost me a hard struggle, before 
Christian humility conquered sinful pride, and self-denial accepted the 
check 

Without my diary, I doubt — ^pray let me express it in the grossest 
terms T — if I could have honestly earned my money With my diary, the 
poor laborer (who forgives Mr Blake for insulting her) is worthy of her 
hire Nothmg escaped me at the time when I was staying with dear 
Aunt Vermder Every thing was entered (thanks to my early tram 
mg) day by day as it happened, and every thing, down to the smallest 
particular, shall be told here My sacred regard for truth is (thank God) 
far above my respect for persons It will be easy for Mr Blake to sup- 
press what may not prove to be sufficiently flattering m these pages to 
the person chiefly concerned m them He had purchased my time, but 
not even kts wealth can purchase my conscience too * 

My diary informs me that I was acadentally passmg Aunt Vermder’s 
house in Montagu Square, on Monday, 3d July, 1848 

Seeing the shutters opened, and the blinds drawn up, I felt that it 
would be an act of polite attention to knock and make inquiries The 
person who answered the door informed me that my aunt and her daugh- 
ter (I really can not call her my cousin I) had arrived from the country 
a week since, and meditated making some stay m London I sent up a 
message at once, deciming to disturb them, and only begging to know 
whether I could be of any use 

The person who answered the door took my message m msolent si- 
fence, and left me standing m the hall She is the daughter of a heathen 
crid man named Betteredge — ^long, too long, tolerated m my aunt’s fami- 
ly I sat down m the hall to wait for my answer—— and having always a 
few tracts in my bag, I selected one which proved to be quite providen- 


Note by Frmklm Blake —Miss Clack may make her mind quite easy on 

to point Nothmg will be added, altered, or removed, m her manuscript, or m any 
Df the other manuscnpts which pass through my hands Whatever opimons any of 
me wnters may cxpre^, whatever pecuhanties of treatment may mark, and perhaps, 
m a hterary sense, disfigure the narratives I am now collectmg, not a hne will 
foe tampered with an5^here, from fimt to last As genmne documents they are sent to 
m^and as genume documents I shall preserve them, mdorsed by the attestations of 
witesses who can speak to the facts It only remains to be added, that ‘^the person 
^ Clack's narrate IS happy enough at the present moment 
smartest exerase of Cta^^ pen, but even to recognize its 
toquestionable value as an instrument for the exhiteon of Miss Clack's ch^^ter 
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tially applicable to the person who answered the door The hall was dirty 
and the chair was hard, but the blessed consciousness of returning good 
for evil raised me quite above any trifling considerations of that kind 
The tract was one of a series addressed to young women on the smful- 
ness of dress In style it was devoutly familiar Its title was, “A Word 
With You On Your Cap-Ribbons ” 

“My lady is much obliged, and begs you will come and lunch to-mor- 
row at two 

I passed over the manner in which she gave her message, and the 
dreadful boldness of her look I thanked this young castaway, and I 
said, in a tone of Christian interest, “Will you favor me by acceptmg a 
tracts” 

She looked at the title “Is it written by a man or a woman, miss^ If 
it’s written by a woman, I had rather not read it on that account If it’s 
written by a man, I beg to inform him that he knows nothmg about it ” 
She handed me back the tract and opened the door We must sow the 
good seed somehow I waited till the door was shut on me, and slipped 
the tract into the letter-box When I had dropped another tract through 
the area railings, I felt relieved, in some small degree, of a heavy respon- 
sibility toward others 

We had a meeting that evenmg of the Select Committee of the 
Mothers’-Smail-Clothes-Conversion-Society The object of this excellent 
Charity is — as all senous people know — ^to rescue unredeemed fathers’ 
trowsers from the pawnbroker, and to prevent their resumption, on the 
part of the irreclaimable parent, by abridging them immediately to suit 
the proportions of the innocent son I was a member, at that time, of the 
select committee, and I mention the Society here, because my precious 
and admirable friend, Mr Godfrey Ablewhite, was associated with our 
work of moral and material usefulness I had expected to see him m the 
board-room on the Monday evemng of which I am now writing, and had 
purposed to tell him when we met of dear Aunt Verinder’s arrival in 
London To my great disappointment, he never appeared On my ex- 
pressing a feeling of surprise at his absence, my sisters of the Committee 
all looked up together from their trowsers (we had a great pressure of 
business that night) and asked m amazement if I had not heard the news. 
I acknowledged my ignorance, and was then told for the first time of an 
event which forms so to speak, the starting-point of this narrative t)n 
the previous Friday two gentlemen — occupying widely different positions 
in society — ^had been the victims of an outrage which had startled all 
London One of the gentlemen was Mr Septimus Luker, of Lambetlu 
The other was Mr Godfrey Ablewhite 

Living m my present isolation, I have no means of introducing the 
newspaper account of the outrage mto my narrative I was also deprived, 
at the time, of the inestimable advantage of hearing the events related 
by the fervid eloquence of Mr Godfrey Ablewhite All I can do is to state 
the facts as they wete stated, on that Monday evening, to me, proceed- 
ing on the plan which I have been taught from mfancy to adopt in f cM- 
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ing up my clothes Every thing shall be put neatly, and every thing shall 
be put m its place These lines are written by a poor weak woman From 
a poor weak woman who will be cruel enough to expect more? 

The date — thanks to my dear parents, no dictionary that ever was* 
written can be more particular than I am about dates — ^was Friday, June 
30, 1848 

Early on that memorable day our gifted Mr Godfrey happened to be 
cashing a check at a bankmg-house in Lombard Street The name of the 
firm IS accidentally blotted m my diary, and my sacred regard for truth 
forbids me to hazard a guess in a matter of this kind Fortunately, the 
name of the firm doesn^t matter What does matter is a circumstance that 
occurred when Mr Godfrey had transacted his business On gaming the 
door he encountered a gentleman — ^a perfect stranger to him — ^who was 
accidentally leaving the office exactly at the same time as himself A 
momentary contest of politeness ensued between them as to who should 
be the first to pass through the door of the bank The stranger insisted on 
making Mr Godfrey precede him, Mr Godfrey said a few civil words, 
they bowed, and parted m the street 

Thoughtless and superficial people may say. Here is surely a very 
trumpery little incident related m an absurdly circumstantial manner 
Oh, my young friends and fellow-sinners ^ beware of presuming to exer- 
cise your poor carnal reason Oh, be morally tidy’ Let your faith be as 
your stockings, and your stockings as your faith Both ever spotless, and 
both ready to put on at a moment’s notice’ 

I beg a thousand pardons I have fallen insensibly into my Sunday- 
school style Most inappropriate in such a record as this Let me try to be 
worldly — let me say that trifles, m this case as in many others, led to ter- 
rible results Merely premising that the polite stranger was Mr Luker, of 
Lambeth, we will now follow Mr Godfrey home to his residence at Kil- 
bum 

He found waiting for him, m the hall, a poorly clad but delicate and 
interestmg lookmg little boy The boy handed him a letter, merely men- 
tioning that he had been mtrusted with it by an old lady whom he did 
not know, and who had given him no instructions to wait for an answer 
Such incidents as these were not uncommon in Mr Godfrey’s large ex- 
perience as a promoter of public chanties He let the boy go, and opened 
the letter 

The handwriting was entirely unfamiliar to him It requested his at- 
tendance, withm an hour’s time, at a house in Northumberland Street, 
Strand, which he had never had occasion to enter before The object 
sought was to obtain from the worthy manager certain details on the sub- 
ject of the Mothers’-Small-CIothes-Conversion-Society, and the informa- 
tion was wanted by an elderly lady who proposed adding largely to the 
r^ources of the charity, if her questions were met by satisfactory replies 
She mentioned her name, and she added that the shortness of her stay 
in London prevented her from giving any longer notice to the eminent 
philanthropist whom she addressed 
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Ordinary people might have hesitated before setting aside their own 
engagements to suit the convemence of a stranger The Christian Hero 
never hesitates where good is to be done Mr Godfrey instantly turned 
back, and proceeded to the house m Northumberland Street A most res 
pectable though somewhat corpulent man answered the door, and, on 
hearing Mr Godfrey’s name, immediately conducted him into an empty 
apartment at the back, on the drawmg-room floor He noticed two un- 
usual things on entering the room One of them was a faint odor of musk 
and camphor The other was an ancient Oriental manuscript, richly illu- 
minated with Indian figures and devices, that lay open to mspection on a 
table 

He was looking at the book, the position of which caused him to stand 
with his back turned toward the closed folding-doors communicating 
with the front-room, when, without the slightest previous noise to warn 
him, he felt himself suddenly seised round the neck from behind He had 
just time to notice that the arm round his neck was naked and of a taw- 
ny-brown color, before his eyes were bandaged, his mouth was gagged, 
and he was thrown helpless on the floor by (as he judged) two men A 
third rifled his pockets, and — ^if , as a lady, I may venture to use such an 
expression — ^searched him, without ceremony, through and through to 
his skin 

Here I should greatly enjoy saying a few cheering words on the devout 
confidence which could alone have sustained Mr Godfrey m an emergen- 
cy so terrible as this Perhaps, however, the position and appearance of 
my admirable friend at the culminating period of the outrage (as above 
described) are hardly within the proper limits of female discussion Let 
me pass over the next few moments, and return to Mr Godfrey at the 
time when the odious search of his person had been completed The out- 
rage had been perpetrated throughout in dead silence At the end of it 
some words were exchanged, among the invisible wretches, m a language 
which he did not understand, but m terms which were plainly expressive 
(to his cultivated ear) of disappointment and rage He was suddenly 
lifted from the ground, placed m a chair, and bound there hand and foot 
The next moment he felt the air flowing m from the open door, listened 
and felt persuaded that he was aJone again m the room 

An mterval elapsed, and he heard a sound below like the rustling 
sound of a woman’s dress It advanced up the stairs, and stopped A fe- 
male scream rent the atmosphere of guilt A man’s voice below exclaimed, 
“Halloo A man’s feet ascended the stairs Mr Godfrey felt Chnstian 
fingers unfastening his bandage, and extracting his gag He looked in 
amazement at two respectable strangers, and faintly articulated, “What 
does it mean?” The two respectable strangers looked back, and said, 
“Exactly the question we were going to ask you ” 

The mevitable explanation followed No! Let me be scrupulously par- 
ticular Sal volatile and water followed, to compose dear Mr Godfrey’s 
nerves The explanation came next 

It appeared, from the statement of the landlord and landlady of the 
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house (persons of good repute in the neighborhood), that their first and 
second floor apartments had been engaged, on the previous day, for a 
week certain, by a most respectable-looking gentleman — the same who 
has been already described as answering the door to Mr Godfrey’s 
knock The gentleman had paid the week’s rent and all the week’s extras 
m advance, stating that the apartments were wanted for three Oriental 
noblemen, friends of his, who were visiting England for the first time 
Early on the mommg of the outrage two of the Oriental strangers, ac- 
companied by their respectable English friend, took possession of the 
apartments The third was expected to join them shortly, and the lug- 
gage (reported as very bulky) was announced to follow when it had 
passed through the Custom-house, late in the afternoon Not more than 
ten minutes previous to Mr Godfrey’s visit the third foreigner had ar- 
rived Nothing out of the common had happened, to the knowledge of the 
landlord and landlady down stairs, until within the last five minutes — 
•VI hen they had seen the three foreigners, accompanied by their respecta- 
ble English friend, all leave the house together, walking qmetly in the 
direction of the Strand Remembering that a visitor had called, and not 
having seen the visitor also leave the house, the landlady had thought it 
rather strange that the gentleman should be left by himself up stairs 
\iter a short discussion with her husband, she had considered it advisa- 
ble to ascertain whether any thing was wrong The result had followed, 
as I have already attempted to describe it, and there the explanation 
of the landlord and the landlady came to an end 

An investigation was next made m the room Dear Mr Godfrey’s 
property was found scattered m all directions When the articles were 
collected, however, nothing was missmg, his watch, chain, purse, keys, 
pocket-handkerchief, note-book, and all his loose papers, had been close- 
ly examined, and had then been left unharmed to be resumed by the 
owner In the same way, not the smallest morsel of property belongmg 
to the proprietors of the house had been abstracted The Oriental noble- 
men had removed their own illuminated manuscnpt, and had removed 
nothmg else 

What did it mean? Taking the worldly point of view, it appeared to 
mean that Mr Godfrey had been the victim of some incomprehensible 
error, committed by certain unknown men A dark conspiracy was on 
foot m the midst of us, and our beloved and mnocent friend had been en- 
tangled m Its meshes When the Christian hero of a hundred charitable 
victories plunges into a pitfall that has been dug for him by mistake, oh, 
what a warning it is to the rest of us to be unceasingly on our guard I 
How soon may our own evil passions prove to be Oriental noblemen who 
pounce on us unawares 1 

I could write pages of afiectionate warning on this one theme, but 
(alasi ) I am not permitted to improve— I am condemned to narrate My 
wealthy relative’s check — thenceforth the incubus of my existence — 
warns me that I have not done with this record of violence yet We must 
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leave Mr Godfrey to recover m Northumberland Street, and must follow 
the proceedings of Mr Luker, at a later period of the day 

After leaving the bank, Mr Luker had visited various parts of Lon- 
don on business errands Returning to his own residence, he found a let- 
ter waiting for him, which was descnbed as having been left a short time 
previously by a boy In this case, as in Mr Godfrey’s case, the hand- 
writing was strange, but the name mentioned was the name of one of 
Mr Luker’s customers His correspondent announced (writing in the 
third person — apparently by the hand of a deputy) that he had been 
unexpectedly summoned to London He had just established himself in 
lodgings in Alfred Place, Tottenham Court road, and he desired to see 
Mr Luker immediately, on the subject of a purchase which he contem- 
plated making The gentleman was an enthusiastic collector of Onental 
antiquities, and had been for many years a liberal patron of the establish- 
ment in Lambeth Oh, when shall we wean ourselves from the worship 
of Mammon’ Mr Luker called a cab, and drove off instantly to his liber- 
al patron 

Exactly what had happened to Mr Godfrey in Northumberland Street 
now happened to Mr Luker in Alfred Place Once more the respectable 
man answered the door, and showed the visitor up stairs into the back 
drawing-room There, again, lay the illuminated manuscript on a table 
Mr Luker’s attention was absorbed, as Mr Godfrey’s attention had 
been absorbed, by this beautiful work of Indian art He too was aroused 
from his studies by a tawny naked arm round his throat, by a bandage 
over his eyes, and by a gag in his mouth He too was thrown prostrate, 
and searched to the skin A longer interval had then elapsed than had 
passed m the experience of Mr Godfrey, but it had ended as before, in 
the persons of the house suspectmg something wrong, and going up stairs 
to see what had happened Preasely the same explanation which the 
landlord in Northumberland Street had given to Mr Godfrey the land- 
lord in Alfred Place now gave to Mr Luker Both had been imposed on 
m the same way by the plausible address and the well-filled purse of the 
respectable stranger, who introduced himself as acting for his foreign 
friends The one point of difference between the two cases occurred when 
the scattered contents of Mr Luker’s pockets were being collected from 
the floor His watch and purse were safe, but (less fortunate than Mr 
Godfrey) one of the loose papers that he carried about him had been 
taken away The paper m question acknowledged the receipt of a valua- 
ble of great price which Mr Luker had that day left in the care of his 
bankers This document would be useless for purposes of fraud, inas- 
much as it provided that the valuable should onljr be given up on the 
personal application of the owner As soon as he recovered himself, Mr 
Luker hurried to the bank, on the chance that the thieves who had 
robbed him might ignorantly present themselves with the receipt Noth- 
ing had been seen of them when he arrived at the establishment, and 
nothing was seen of them afterward Their respectable English friend 
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had (m the opinion of the bankers) looked the receipt over before they 
attempted to make use of it, and had given them the necessary warning 
in good time 

Information of both outrages was communicated to the police, and the 
needful investigations were pursued, I believe, with great energy The 
authorities held that a robbery had been planned, on insufficient infor- 
mation received by the thieves They had been plainly not sure whether 
Mr Luker had, or had not, trusted the transmission of his precious gem 
to another person, and poor polite Mr Godfrey had paid the penalty of 
having been seen accidentally speaking to him Add to this, that Mr 
Godfrey’s absence from our Monday evening meeting had been occa- 
sioned by a consultation of the authorities, at which he was requested to 
assist — and all the explanations required being now given, I may pro- 
ceed with the simpler story of my own little personal experiences in Mon- 
tagu Square 

I was punctual to the luncheon-hour on Tuesday Reference to my 
diary shows this to have been a checkered day — ^much in it to be devout- 
ly regretted, much m it to be devoutly thankful for 

Dear Aunt Vennder received me with her usual grace and kindness 
But I noticed after a little while that something was wrong Certain anx- 
ious looks escaped my aunt, all of which took the direction of her 
daughter I never see Rachel myself without wondering how it can be 
that so msignificant-lookmg a person should be the child of such distin- 
guished parents as Sir John and Lady Vennder On this occasion, how- 
ever, she not only disappomted— she really shocked me There was an 
absence of all lady-like restraint m her language and manner most pain- 
ful to see She was possessed by some feverish excitement which made 
her distressingly loud when she laughed, and sinfully wasteful and capri- 
cious in what she ate and drank at lunch I felt deeply for her poor 
mother, even before the true state of the case had been confidentially 
made known to me 

Luncheon over, my aunt said ''Remember what the doctor told you, 
Rachel, about quieting yourself with a book after taking your meals ’’ ' 

"I’ll go into the library, mamma,” she answered '‘But if Godfrey calls, 
mind I am told of it I am dying for more news of him, after his adven- 
ture m Northumberland Street ” She kissed her aether on the forehead, 
and looked my way "Good-bye, Clack t” she said, carelessly Her inso- 
lence roused no angry f^ing m me I only made a private memorandum 
to pray for her 

When we were left by ourselves my aunt told me the whole horrible 
stoiy of the Indian Diamond, winch, I am happy to know, it is not neces- 
sary to repeat here She did not conceal from me that she would have pre- 
ferred keeping adence on the subject But when her own servants all 
knew of the loss of Moonstone, and when some of the circumstances 
had artuaJIy found tb«r way into the new^po-s— when strangers were 
speculating whether there was any connection between what had hap- 
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pened at Lady Vermder^s country house, and what iXc^d happened in 
Northumberland Street and Alfred Place — concealment was not to be 
thought of, and perfect frankness became a necessity as well as a virtue 
Some persons, hearmg what I now heard, would have been probably 
overwhelmed with astomshment For my own part, knowing RacheFs 
spirit to have oeen essentially unregenerate from her childnood upward, 
I was prepared for whatever my aunt could tell me on the subject of her 
daughter It might have gone on from bad to worse till it ended in Mur- 
der, and I should still have said to myself, The natural result ? oh, dear, 
dear, the natural result J The one thmg that did shock me was the course 
my aunt had taken imder the circumstances Here surely was a case for 
a clergjmian, if ever there was one yet^ Lady Vennder had thought it a 
case for a physician All my poor aunt’s early life had been passed in 
her father’s godless household The natural result again! Oh, dear, dear, 
the natural result again ^ 

“The doctor recommends plenty of exercise and amusement for Ra- 
chel, and strongly urges me to keep her mind as much as possible from 
dwelling on the past,” said Lady Vermder 

“Oh, what heathen advice I thought to myself “In this Christian 
country, what heathen advice’ ” 

My aunt went on “I do my best to carry out the doctor’s instructions 
But this strange adventure of Godfrey’s happens at a most unfortunate 
time Rachel has been incessantly restless and excited since she first 
heard of it She left me no peace t^ I had written and asked my nephew 
Ablewhite to come here She even feels an interest in the other person 
who was roughly used — ^Mr Luker, or some such name — ^though the man 
is, of course, a total stranger to her ” 

“Your knowledge of the world, dear aunt, is superior to mine,” I sug 
gested, diffidently “But there must be a reason surely for this extraordi 
nary conduct on Rachel’s part She is keeping a sinful secret from you 
and from every body May there not be something in these recent events 
which threatens her secret with discovery?” 

“Discovery?”’ repeated my aunt “What can you possibly mean? Dis- 
covery through Mr Luker? Discovery through my nephew?” 

As the word passed her lips a special providence occurred The ser- 
vant opened the door, and announced Mr Godfrey Ablewhite 


CHAPTER II 

Mr Goderey followed the announcement of his name — ^as Mr Godfrey 
does every thing else — exactly at the right time He was not so close on 
the servant’s heels as to startle us He was not so far behind as to cause 
us the double inconvenience of a pause and an open door It is m the 
completeness of his daily life that the true Christian appeals This dear 
man was very complete 
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to Miss Vormder/’ said my aunt, addressmg the servant, ‘^and tell 
her Mr Abiewhite is here ” 

\\ e both mquired after his health We both asked him together wheth- 
er he felt like himself agam, after his terrible adventure of the past week 
With perfect tact he contrived to answer us at the same moment Lady 
Vermder had his reply in words I had his charming smile 

“What,’’ he cried, with infinite tenderness, “have I done to deserve all 
t hi <it sympathy^ My dear aunt* my dear Miss Clack* I have merely 
been mistaken for somebody else I have only been blmdfolded, I have 
only been strangled , I have only been thrown flat on my back, on a very 
thin carpet covering a particularly hard floor Just think how much worse 
it might have been, I might have been murdered, I might have been 
robbed What have I lost? Nothing but Nervous Force — which the law 
doesn’t recognize as property, so that, strictly speakmg, I have lost noth- 
ing at all If I could have had my own way I would have kept my ad- 
venture to myself — I shrink from all this fuss and publicity But Mr 
Luker made hts injuries public, and my injuries, as the necessary conse- 
quence, have been proclaimed m their turn I have become the property 
of the newspapers until the gentle reader gets sick of the subject I am 
very sick indeed of it myself May the gentle reader soon be like me* 
And how is dear Rachel? Still enjojnng the gayeties of London? So glad 
to hear it* Miss Clack, I need all your indulgence I am sadly behind- 
hand with my Committee Work and my dear Ladies But I really do 
hope to look in at the Mothers’-Small-Clothes next week Did you make 
cheering progress at Monday’s Committee? Was the board hopeful about 
future prospects? And are we mcely off for Trowsers?” 

The heavenly gentleness of his smile made his apologies irresistible 
The richness of his deep voice added its own indescribable charm to the 
interesting business question which he had just addressed to me In 
truth, we were almost too nicely off for Trowsers, we were quite over- 
whelmed by them I was just about to say so, when the door opened 
again, and an element of worldly disturbance entered the room m the 
person of Miss Vermder 

She approached dear Mr Godfrey at a most unlady-like rate of speed, 
with her hair shockingly untidy, her face what I should call, unbecom- 
mgly flushed 

“I am charmed to see you, Godfrey,” she said, addressing him, I 
gneve to add, m the off-hand manner of one young man talking to an- 
other “I wish you had brought Mr Luker with you You and he (as 
long as our present excitement lasts) are the two most interesting men in 
all London It’s morbid to say this, it’s unhealthy, its all that a well- 
regulated mind like i^iss Clack’s most instinctively shudders at Never 
mind that Tell me the whole of the Northumberland Street story di- 
rectly I know the newspapers have left some of it out ” 

Even dear Mr Godfrey partakes of the fallen nature which we all 
inherit from Adam — ^it is a very small share of our human legacy, but, 
alas * he has it I confess it gneved me to see him take Rachel’s hand in 
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both of his own hands, and lay it softly on the left side of his waistcoat 
It was a direct encouragement to her reckless way of talking, and her 
insolent reference to me 

‘‘Dearest Rachel,’’ he said, in the same voice which had thrilled me 
when he spoke of our prospects and our trowsers, “the newspapers have 
told you every thmg — ^and they have told it much better than I can ” 
“Godfrey thinks we all make too much of the matter,” my aunt re- 
marked “He has just been saying that he doesn’t care to speak of it ” 
“Why?” 

She put the question with a sudden flash m her eyes, and a sudden look 
up mto Mr Godfrey’s face On his side, he looked down at her with an 
mdulgence so mjudicious and so ill-deserved that I really felt called on 
to interfere 

“Rachel, darling I remonstrated, gently, “true greatness and true 
courage are ever modest ” 

“You are a very good fellow m your way, Godfrey,” she said — not tak- 
ing the smallest notice, observe, of me, and still speaking to her cousm 
as if she was one young man addressing another “But I am quite sure 
you are not great, I don’t believe you possess any extraordinary courage, 
and I am firmly persuaded — if you ever had any modesty — that youi 
lady-worshipers relieved you of that virtue a good many years since Yoii 
have some private reason for not talking of your adventure in Northum- 
berland Street, and I mean to know it ” 

“My reason is the simplest imaginable and the most easily acknowl- 
edged,” he answered, still beanng with her “I am tired of the subject ” 
“You are tired of the subject? My dear Godfrey, I am going to make 
a remark ” 

“What is it?” 

“You hve a great deal too much m the society of women And you 
have contracted two very bad habits in consequence You have learned 
to talk nonsense seriously, and you have got mto a way of tellmg fibs for 
the pleasure of telling them You can’t go straight with your lady-wor- 
shipers I mean to make you go straight with me Come and sit down 
I am brimful of downright questions, and I expect you to be brimful of 
downright answers ” 

She actually dragged him across the room to a chair by the window, 
where the light would fall on his face I deeply feel being obliged to re- 
port such language and to descnbe such conduct But, hemmed in as I 
am, between Mr Franklin Blake’s check on one side and my own sacred 
regard for truth on the other, what am I to do? I looked at my aunt 
She sat unmoved, apparently m no way disposed to interfere I had 
never noticed this kind of torpor m her before It was, perhaps, the reac- 
tion after the trying time she had had in the country Not a pleasant 
sjrmptom to remark, be it what it might, at dear Lady Verinder’s age, 
and with dear Lady Vermder’s autumnal exuberance of figure 
In the mean time Rachel had settled herself at the wmdow with our 
amiable and forbearing — our too forbearing — ^Mr Godfrey She began 
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the string of questions with which she had threatened him, taking no 
more notice of her mother or of myself than if we had not been in the 
room 

‘‘Have the police done any thmg, Godfrey^” 

“Nothing whatever ’’ 

“It is certain, I suppose, that the three men who laid the trap for you 
were the same three men who afterward laid the trap for Mr Luker^’’ 
“Humanly speakmg, my dear Rachel, there can be no doubt of it ’’ 
“And not a trace of them has been discovered^” 

“Not a trace ” 

‘ It IS thought — IS it not^ — that these three men are the three Indians 
who came to our house m the country ” 

“Some people think so ” 

“Do you tbnk so^” 

“My dear Rachel, they blindfolded me before I could see their faces 
I know nothing whatever of the matter How can I offer any opinion on 
it?” 

Even the angelic gentleness of Mr Godfrey was, you see, beginning to 
give way at last under the persecution inflicted on him Whether un- 
bridled curiosity, or ungovernable dread, dictated Miss Vermder’s ques- 
tions, I do not presume to mquire I only report that, on Mr Godfrey’s 
attempting to rise, after giving her the answer just described, she ac- 
tually took him by the two shoulders and pushed him back into his chair 
— Oh, don’t say this was immodest ^ don’t even hint that the recklessness 
of guilty terror could alone account for such conduct as I have described t 
We must not judge others My Chnstian friends, indeed, indeed, indeed, 
we must not judge others ^ 

She went on with her questions, unabashed Earnest Biblical students 
will perhaps be reminded — ^as I was reminded — of the blinded children 
of the devil, who went on with their orgies, unabashed, in the time be- 
fore the Flood 

“I want to know something about Mr Luker, Godfrey ” 

“I am again unfortunate, Rachel No man knows less of Mr Luker 
than I do ” 

“You never saw him before you and he met accidentally at the bank?” 
“Never ” 

“You have seen him smce?” 

‘Yes We have been examined together, as well as separately, to assist 
the police ” 

Mr Luker was robbed of a receipt which he had got from his bank- 
s — ^was he not? What was the receipt for?” 

“For a valuable gem which he had placed in the safe-keeping of the 
bank ” 

^ Jhat’s what the newspapers say It may be enough for the general 
reader , but it is not enough for me The banker’s receipt must have men- 
tioned what the gem was?” 
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'The banker’s receipt, Rachel — ^as I have heard it described — ^men- 
tioned nothing of the kind A valuable gem, belonging to Mr Luker, 
deposited by Mr Luker, sealed with Mr Luker’s seal, and only to be 
given up on Mr Luker’s personal application That was the form, and 
that IS all I know about it ” 

She waited a moment after he had said that She looked at her mother 
and sighed She looked back again at Mr Godfrey, and went on 

"Some of our private affairs, at home,” she said, "seem to have got 
mto the newspapers?” 

"I grieve to say, it is so ” 

"And some idle people, perfect strangers to us, are tr3nng to trace a 
connection between what happened at our house m Yorkshire and what 
has happened since here in London?” 

"The public curiosity, in certain quarters, is, I fear, taking that turn ” 

"The people who say that the three unknown men who ill-used you 
and Mr Luker are the three Indians, also say that the valuable gem — ’ 

There she stopped She had become gradually, within the last few 
moments, whiter and whiter in the face The extraordinary blackness of 
her hair made this paleness, by contrast, so ghastly to look at that we all 
thought she would faint at that moment when she checked herself m the 
middle of her question Dear Mr Godfrey made a second attempt to 
leave his chair My aunt entreated her to say no more I followed my 
aunt with a modest medicinal peace-offering in the shape of a bottle of 
salts We none of us produced the slightest effect on her "Godfrey, stay 
where you are Mamma, there is not the least reason to be alarmed 
about me Clack, you’re dying to hear the end of it — won’t faint, ex 
pressly to oblige you ” 

Those were the exact words she used — ^taken down m my diary the 
moment I got home But oh, don’t let us judge! My Christian friends 
don’t let us judge’ 

She turned once more to Mr Godfrey With an obstinacy dreadful to 
see she went back again to the place where she had checked herself, and 
completed her question m these words 

"I spoke to you a minute since about what people were saying m cer- 
tain quarters Tell me plainly, Godfrey, do they any of them say that 
Mr Luker ’s valuable gem is — ^The Moonstone?” 

As the name of the Indian Diamond passed her lips I saw a change 
come over my admirable fnend His complexion deepened He lost the 
genial suavity of manner which is one of his greatest charms A noble 
mdignation inspired his reply 

"They do say it,” he answered "There are people who don’t hesitate 
to accuse Mr Luker of telling a falsehood to serve some private in- 
terests of his own He has over and over again solemnly declared that, 
until this scandal assailed him, he had never even heard of the Moon- 
stone And these vile people reply, without a shadow of proof to justify 
them He has his reasons for coticealment, we decline to believe him on 
his oath Shameful’ shameful!” 
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Rachel looked at him very strangely — I can’t well describe how- 
while he was speaking When he had done, she said 
^^Considering that Mr Luker is only a chance acquaintance of yours, 
you take up his cause, Godfrey, rather warmly ” 

My gifted friend made her one of the most truly evangelical answers 
X ever heard in my life 

hope, Rachel, I take up the cause of all oppressed people rather 
warmly,” he said 

The tone in which those words were spoken might have melted a stone 
But, oh dear, what is the hardness of stoned Nothmg compared to the 
hardness of the unregenerate human heart* She sneered I blush to re- 
cord it — ^she sneered at him to his face 
^‘Keep your beautiful language for your Ladies’ Committees, Godfrey 
I am certain that the scandal which has assailed Mr Luker has not 
spared You ” 

Even my aunt’s torpor was roused by those words 
'^hly dear Rachel,” she remonstrated, “you have really no right to 
' ay that*” 

“I mean no harm, mamma — mean good Have a moment’s patience 
With me, and you will see ” 

She looked back at Mr Godfrey with what appeared to be a sudden 
p^ty for him She went the length — ^the very unlady-like length — of tak- 
ing him by the hand 

“I am certain,” she said, “that I have found out the true reason of 
your unwillmgness to speak of this matter before my mother and be- 
fore me An unlucky accident has associated you in people’s minds with 
Mr Luker You have told me what scandal says of him What does 
scandal say of 

Even at the eleventh hour, dear Mr Godfrey — always ready to re- 
turn good for evil — ^tried to spare her 
“Don’t ask me* ” he said “It’s better forgotten, Rachel— it is indeed ” 
“I wdl hear it * ” she cried out, fiercely, at the top of her voice 
“Tell her, Godfrey*” entreated my aunt “Nothing can do her such 
harm as your silence is doing now*” 

Mr Godfrey’s fine eyes filled with tears He cast one last appealing 
look at her — and then he spoke the fatal words 
“If you will have it, Rachel — ^scandal says that the Moonstone is in 
pledge to Mr Luker, and that I am the man who has pawned it ” 

She started to her feet with a scream She looked backward and for- 
ward from Mr Godfrey to my aunt, and from my aunt to Mr Godfrey, 
in jpch a frantic manner that I really thought she had gone mad 
Don’t speak to me* Don’t touch me*” she exclaimed, shrinking back 
from all of us (I declare like some hunted animal 1 ) into a corner of the 
room This is my fault* I must set it ri^t I have sacrificed myself— I 
had a right to do that if I liked But to let an mnocent man be ruined 
to keep a secret which destroys his character for life— Oh, good God 
it s too hoirible* I can’t bear it* ” 
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My aunt half rose from her chair, then suddenly sat down again She 
called to me faintly, and pomted to a little phial in her work-box 

“QuickC” she whispered ^^Six drops, in water Don’t let Rachel see ” 

Under other arcumstances I should have thought this strange There 
was no time now to think — ^there was only time to give the medicine 
Dear Mr Godfrey unconsciously assisted me in concealing what I was 
about from Rachel by speaking composing words to her at the other 
end of the room 

^Tndeed — indeed you exaggerate,” I heard him say “My reputation 
stands too high to be destroyed by a miserable passing scandal like this 
It will be all forgotten in another week Let us never speak of it again ” 

She was perfectly inaccessible even to such generosity as this She 
went on from bad to worse 

“I must and will stop it,” she said “Mammal hear what I say Miss 
Clack ’ hear what I say I know the hand that took the Moonstone I 
know” — she laid a strong emphasis on the words, she stamped her foot 
in the rage that possessed her — “/ hnorm that Godfrey Ahlewhte u m- 
nocentt Take me to the magistrate, Godfrey’ Take me to the magis 
trate, and I will swear it’” 

My aunt caught me by the hand and whispered, “Stand between us 
for a minute or two Don’t let Rachel see me ” I noticed a bluish tinge 
in her face which alarmed me She saw I was startled “The drops will 
put me right in a minute or two,” she said, and so closed her eyes and 
waited a little 

While this was going on I heard dear Mr Godfrey still gently remon- 
strating 

“You must not appear publicly in such a thing as this,” he said ^^Your 
reputation, dearest Rachel, is something too pure and too sacred to be 
trifled with ” 

“ikfy reputation’ ” She burst out laughing “Why, I am accused, God- 
frey, as well as you The best detective officer m England declares that 
I have stolen my own Diamond Ask him what he thirks, and he will tell 
you that I have pledged the Moonstone to pay my private debts’” She 
stopped — ^ran across the room — ^and fell on her ^ees at her mother’s 
feet “Oh, mamma’ mamma’ mammal I must be mad — ^mustn’t — 
not to own the truth now She was too vehement to notice her moth- 
er’s condition — ^she was on her feet again and back with Mr Godfrey 
in an instant “I won’t let you — won’t let any innocent man — ^be ac- 
cused and disgraced through my fault If you won’t take me before the 
magistrate, draw out a declaration of your innocence on paper, and I 
will sign it Do as I tell you, Godfrey, or I’ll write it to the newspapers — 
I’ll go out and cry it in the streets’” 

We will not say this was the language of remorse — ^we will say it was 
the language of hysterics Indulgent Mr Godfrey pacified her by taking 
a sheet of paper and drawing out the declaration She signed it m a fever- 
ish hurry “Show it everywhere — don’t think of me,” she said, as she gave 
It to him “I am afraid, Godfrey, I have not done you justice hitherto 
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in my thoughts You are more unselfish — ^you are a better man than I 
believed you to be Come here when you can, and I will try and repair 
the wrong I have done you ” 

She gave him her hand Alas for our fallen nature f Alas for Mr God- 
frey ^ He not only forgot himself so far as to kiss her hand — ^he adopted a 
gentleness of tone in answering her which, in such a case, was little bet- 
ter than a compromise with sin will come, dearest,” he said, “on 
condition that we don’t speak of this hateful subject again ” Never had 
I seen and heard our Christian Hero to less advantage than on this oc- 
casion 

Before another word could be said by any body a thundering knock 
at the street-door startled us all I looked through the window and saw 
the World, the Flesh, and the Devil waiting before the house — ^as typi- 
fied in a carriage and horses, a powdered footman, and three of the most 
audaciously-dressed women I ever beheld in my life 

Rachel started and composed herself She crossed the room to her 
mother 

“They have come to take me to the flower-show,” she said “One word, 
mamma, before I go I have not distressed you, have I?” 

(Is the bluntness of moral feeling which could ask such a question as 
that, after what had just happened, to be pitied or condemned^ I lik(=^ 
to lean toward mercy Let us pity it ) 

The drops had produced their effect My poor aunt’s complexion was 
like Itself again “No, no, my dear,” she said “Go with our friends and 
enjoy yourself ” 

Her daughter stooped and kissed her I had left the window, and was 
near the door when Rachel approached it to go out Another change had 
come over her— she was in tears I looked with interest at the momentary 
softemng of that obdurate heart I felt inclined to say a few earnest 
words Alas^ my well-meant S3mipathy only gave offense “What do you 
mean by pitying me^” she asked, in a bitter whisper, as she passed to the 
door “Don’t you see how happy I am? I’m going to the flower-show, 
Clack, and I’ve got the prettiest bonnet m London ” She completed the 
hollow mockery of that address by blowing me a kiss — ^and so left the 
room 

I wish I could describe in words the compassion that I felt for thi& 
miserable and misguided girl But I am almost as poorly provided with 
words as with money Permit me to say— my heart bled for her 

Returning to my aunt’s chair, I observed dear Mr Godfrey searching 
for something softly here and there in different parts of the room Before 
I could offer to assist him he had found what he wanted He came back 
to my aunt and me, with his declaration of innocence m one hand and 
with a box of matches in the other 

“Dear auni:, a little conspiracy!” he said “Dear Miss Clack, a pious 
fraud which even your high moral rectitude will excuse! Will you leave 
Rachel to suppose that I accept the generous self-sacrifice which has 
signed this paper ^ A will you kmdly bear witness that I destroy it in 
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your presence before I leave the house?” He kindled a match, and light- 
ing the paper laid it to burn in a plate on the table ^^Any trifling mcon- 
venience that I may suffer is as nothing,” he remarked, “compared with 
the importance of preservmg that pure name from the contaminating 
contact of the world There ' We have reduced it to a little harmless heap 
of ashes, and our dear impulsive Rachel will never know what we have 
done^ How do you feeP — ^my precious friends, how do you feeP For my 
poor part, I am as light-hearted as a boy * ” 

He beamed on us with his beautiful smile, he held out a hand to my 
aunt and a hand to me I was too deeply affected by his noble conduct to 
speak I closed my eyes, I put his hand, in a kind of spiritual self-for- 
getfulness, to my lips He murmured a soft remonstrance Oh, the ec- 
stasy, the pure, unearthly ecstasy of that moment* I sat — I hardly know 
on what — quite lost m my own exalted feelings When I opened my eyes 
agam it was like descending from heaven to earth There was nobody but 
my aunt in the room He had gone 

I should like to stop here — should like to close my narrative with 
the record of Mr Godfrey's noble conduct Unhappily there is more, 
much more, which the unrelentmg pecuniary pressure of Mr Blake^s 
check obliges me to tell The painful disclosures which were to reveal 
themselves in my presence during that Tuesday’s visit to Montagu 
Square were not at an end yet 

Finding myself alone with Lady Vermder, I turned naturally to the 
subject of her health, touching delicately on the strange anxiety which 
she had shown to conceal her mdisposition, and the remedy applied to it, 
from the observation of her daughter 
My aunt’s reply greatly surprised me 

“Drusilla,” she said ( if I have not already mentioned that my Chris- 
tian name is Drusilla, permit me to mention it now) , “you are touch- 
ing — quite innocently, I know — on a very distressing subject ” 

I rose immediately Delicacy left me but one alternative — the alter- 
native, after first making my apologies, of taking my leave Lady Venn- 
der stooped me and insisted on my sittmg down again 
“Yoyhave surprised a secret,” she said, “which I had confided to my 
sister, Mrs Ablewhite, and to my lawyer, Mr Bruff, and to no one else 
I can trust in their discretion, and I am sure, when I tell you the cir- 
cumstpices, I can trust in yours Have you any pressing engagement, 
Drusim^ or is your time your own this afternoon?” 

H i| needless to say that my time was entirely at my aunt’s disposal 
“Keep me company, then,” she said, “for another hour I have some- 
thing to tell you which I believe you will be sorry to hear And I shall 
have a service to ask of you afterward, if you don’t object to assist me ” 
It is agam needless to say that, so far from objecting, I was all eager- 
ness to assist her 

“You can wait here,” she went on, “jtill Mr Bruff comes at five And 
you can be one of the witnesses, Drusilla, when I sign my Will ” 
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Her WiU^ I thought of the drops which I had seen in her work-box I 
thought of the bluish tinge which I had noticed m her complexion A light 
which was not of this world — a hght shining prophetically from an un- 
made grave — dawned solemnly on my mind My aunt’s secret was a se- 
cret no longer 


CHAPTER m 

Consideration for poor Lady Vennder forbade me even to hint that I 
had guessed the melancholy truth before she opened her lips I waited 
her pleasure in silence, and, having privately arranged to say a few sus- 
taining words at the first convenient opportunity, felt prepared for any 
duty that could claim me, no matter how painful it might be 

have been seriously ill, Drusilla, for some time past,” my aunt be 
gan “And strange to say, without knowing it myself ” 

I thought of the thousands on thousands of perishing human creatures 
who were all at that moment spiritually ill, without knowing it them- 
^Ives And I greatly feared that my poor aunt might be one of the num 
ber “Yes, dear,” I said, sadly “Yes ” 

“I brought Rachel to London, as you know, for medical advice,” she 
went on “I thought it right to consult two doctors ” 

Two doctors f And, oh me (in Rachel’s state), not one clergyman ^ 
“Yes, dear,” I said once more “Yes^” 

“One of the two medical men,” proceeded my aunt, “was a stranger 
to me The other had been an old friend of my husband’s, and had always 
felt a sincere interest in me for my husband’s sake After prescribing for 
Rachel, he said he wished to speak to me privately in another room I 
expected, of course, to receive some special directions for the manage- 
ment of my daughter’s health To my surprise, he took me gravely by 
the hand, and said, T have been lookmg at you, Lady Vennder, with a 
professional as well as a personal mterest You are, I am afraid, far more 
urgently in need of medical advice than your daughter ’ He put some 
questions to me which I was at first inclined to treat lightly enougi, until 
I observed that my answers distressed him It ended in his m^ing an 
appointment to come and see me, accompanied by a medical friend, on 
the next day, at an hour when Rachel would not be at home The result 
of that TOit— most kindly and gently conveyed to me— satisfied both 
the physicians that there had been precious time lost which could never 
be regained, and that my case had now passed beyond the reach of thein 
art For more than two years I have been suffering under an insidious 
form of heart disease, which, without any S3miptoms to alarm me, has, 
by httle and little, fatally broken me down I may live for some months, 
or I may die before another day has passed over my head — the doctors 
can not, and dare not, speak more positively than this It would be vam 
to say, my dear, I that I have not had seme miserable mcmients since my 
real situation has been made known to me But I am more resigned than 
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I was, and I am doing my best to set my worldly affairs m order My one 
great anxiety is that Rachel should he kept in ignorance of the truth 
If she knew it, she would at once attribute my broken health to anxiety 
about the Diamond, and would reproach herself bitterly, poor child, for 
what IS in no sense her fault Both the doctors agree that the mischief be- 
gan two, if not three years since I am sure you will keep my secret, 
Drusilla — for I am sure I see sincere sorrow and S5mipathy for me in your 
face ” 

Sorrow and sympathy ^ Oh, what Pagan emotions to expect from a 
Christian Englishwoman anchored firmly on her faith’ 

Little did my poor aunt imagme what a gush of devout thankfulness 
thrilled through me as she approached the close of her melancholy story 
Here was a career of usefulness opened before me ’ Here was a beloved 
relative and perishing fellow-creature, on the eve of the great change, 
utterly unprepared, and led, providentially led, to reveal her situation 
to Me’ How can I describe the joy with which I now remembered that 
the precious clerical friends on whom I could rely were to be counted, 
not by ones or twos, but by tens and twenties^ I took my aunt in my 
arms — ^my over-flowing tenderness was not to be satisfied now with any 
thing less than an embrace ^^Oh^” I said to her, fervently, ^Hhe in- 
describable interest with which you inspire me’ Oh’ the good I mean to 
do you, dear, before we part’” After another word or two of earnest 
prefatory warning, I gave her her choice of three precious friends, all 
plying the work of mercy from morning to night m her own neighbor- 
hood, all equally inexhaustible m exhortation, all affectionately ready 
to exercise their gifts at a word from me Alas’ the result was far from 
encouraging Poor Lady Vermder looked puzzled and frightened, and 
met every thing I could say to her with the purely worldly objection that 
she was not strong enough to face strangers I yielded — for the moment 
only, of course My large experience (as Reader and Visitor, under not 
less, first and last, than fourteen beloved clerical friends) informed me 
that this was another case for preparation by books I possessed a little 
library of works, all suitable to the present emergency, all calculated to 
arouse, convince, prepare, enhghten, and fortify my aunt “You will 
read, dear, won’t you?” I said, in my most winning way “You will read, 
if I bring you my own precious books? Turned down at all the right 
places, aunt And marked m pencil where you are to stop and ask your- 
self, ^Does this apply to me^’ ” Even that simple appeal — ^so absolutely 
heathenizing is the influence of the world — ^appeared to startle my aunt 
She said, “I will do what I can, Drusilla, to please you,” with a look of 
surprise, which was at once instructive and terrible to see Not a moment 
was to be lost The clock on the mantel-piece informed me that I had just 
time to hurry home, to provide myself with a first senes of selected 
readings (say a dozen only), and to return in time to meet the lawyer, 
and witness Lady Vermder^s Will Promising faithfully to be back by 
five o’clock, I left the house on my errand of mercy 

When no interests but my own are involved, I am humbly content to 
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get from place to place by the omnibus Permit me to give an idea of my 
devotion to my aunt’s interests by recording that, on this occasion, I 
committed the prodigality of taking a cab 
I drove home, selected and marked my first series of readings, and 
drove back to Montagu Square with a dozen works in a carpet-bag, the 
like of which, I firmly believe, are not to be found in the literature of any 
other country m Europe I paid the cabman exactly his fare He received 
It with an oath, upon which I instantly gave him a tract If I had pre- 
sented a pistol at his head this abandoned wretch could hardly have ex- 
hibited greater consternation He jumped up on his box, and, with pro- 
fane exclamations of dismay, drove off furiously Quite useless, I am 
happy to say^ I sowed the good seed, in spite of him, by throwing a sec- 
ond tract m at the window of the cab 

The servant who answered the door — ^not the person with the cap- 
ribbons, to my great relief, but the footman — ^informed me that the doc- 
tor had called, and was still shut up with Lady Verinder Mr Bruff, the 
lawyer, had arrived a minute since, and was waiting in the library I was 
shown into the library to wait too 

Mr Brufi looked surprised to see me He is the family solicitor, and 
we had met more than once, on previous occasions, under Lady Verin- 
der’s roof \ man, I grieve to say, grown old and grizzled in the service 
of the world A man who, in his hours of business, was the chosen prophet 
of Law and Mammon, and who, m his hours of leisure, was equally 
capable of reading a novel and of tearing up a tract 
‘‘‘Have you come to stay here. Miss Clack?” he asked, with a look at 
my carpet-bag 

To reveal the contents of my precious bag to such a person as this 
would have been simply to invite an outburst of profanity I lowered my- 
self to his own worldly level and mentioned my business in the house 
^‘My aunt has informed me that she is about to sign her Will,” I an- 
swered ‘‘She has been so good as to ask me to be one of the witnesses ” 
“Ay^ ay? Well, Miss Clack, you will do You are over twenty-one, and 
you have not the slightest pecuniary interest in Lady Vennder’s Will ” 
Not the slightest pecuniary interest m Lady Verinder’s Will Oh, how 
thankful I felt when I heard that^ If my aunt, possessed of thousands, 
had remembered poor Me, to whom five pounds is an object — if my 
name had appeared m the Will, with a little comforting legacy attached 
to it — my enemies might have doubted the motive which had loaded me 
with the choicest treasures of my library, and had drawn upon my fail- 
ing resources for the prodigal expenses of a cab Not the cnielest scoffer 
of them all could doubt now Much better as it was^ Oh, surely, surely, 
much better as it was^ 

I was aroused from these consoling reflections by the voice of Mr 
Bruff My meditative silence appeared to weigh upon the spints of this 
worldling, and to force him, as it were, into talkmg to me against his 
own will 
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“Well, Miss Clack, what’s the last news in the charitable circles^ Ho\^ 
IS your friend, Mr Godfrey Ablewhite, after the mauling he got from 
the rogues in Northumberland Street? Egad^ they’re telling a pretty 
story about that charitable gentleman at my club^” 

I had passed over the manner m which this person had remarked that 
I was more than twenty-one, and that I had no pecuniary interest in my 
aunt’s Will But the tone in which he alluded to dear Mr Godfrey was 
too much for my forbearance Feeling bound, after what had passed m 
my presence that afternoon, to assert the innocence of my admirable 
friend, whenever I found it called m question — I own to having also felt 
bound to include in the accomplishment of this righteous purpose a 
stinging castigation m the case of Mr Bruff 

“I live very much out of the world,” I said, “and I don’t possess the 
advantage, sir, of belonging to a club But I happen to know the story 
to which you allude, and I also know that a viler falsehood than that 
story never was told ” 

“Yes, yes, Miss Clack — you believe in your friend Natural enough 
Mr Godfrey Ablewhite won’t find the world in general quite so easy to 
convince as a committee of charitable ladies Appearances are dead 
against him He was in the house when the Diamond was lost And he 
was the first person in the house to go to London afterward Those are 
ugly circumstances, ma’am, viewed by the light of later events ” 

I ought, I know, to have set him right before he went any further 
I ought to have told him that he was speaking in ignorance of a testimony 
to Mr Godfrey’s mnocence, offered by the only person who was unde- 
niably competent to speak from a positive knowledge of the subject 
Alas’ the temptation to lead the lawyer artfully on to his own discom- 
fiture was too much for me I asked what he meant by “later events” — 
with an appearance of the utmost innocence 

“By later events. Miss Cladk, I mean events in which the Indians are 
concerned,” proceeded Mr Bruff, getting more and more superior to 
poor Me the longer he went on “What do the Indians do the moment 
they are let out of the prison at Frizinghall? They go straight to Lon- 
don and fix on Mr Luker What does Mr Luker say when he first ap- 
plies to the magistrates for protection? He owns to suspectmg a foreign 
workman in his establishment of collusion with the Indians Can there 
be plainer moral evidence, so far, that the rogues had found an accom- 
plice among the persons m Mr Luker’s employment, and that they knew 
the Moonstone to be in Mr Luker’s house? Very well What follows? 
Mr Luker feels alarmed (and with good reason) for the safety of the 
jewel which he has got in pledge He lodges it privately (under a general 
description) in his banker's’ strong-room Wonderfully clever of him, 
but the Indians are just as clever on their side They have their sus- 
picions that the Diamond is bemg shifted from one place to another, 
and they hit on a singularly bold and complete way of clearing those 
suspicions up Whom do they seize and search? Not Mr Luker onlj?® — 
which would be intelligible enough — but Mr Godfrey Ablewhite as wall 
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Why? Mr Ablewhite’s explanation is, that they acted on blind sus- 
picion, after seeing him acadentally speaking to Mr Luker Absurd ^ 
Half a dozen other people spoke to Mr Luker that morning Why were 
they not followed home too, and decoyed into the trap ? No ! no ^ The plain 
inference is, that Mr Ablewhite had his private interest in the Moon- 
stone as weU as Mr Luker, and that the Indians were so uncertain as to 
which of the two had the disposal of the jewel that there was no alterna- 
tive but to search them both Pubhc opinion says that, Miss Clack And 
pubhc opinion, on this occasion, is not easily refuted ” 

He said those last words lookmg so wonderfully wise in his own world- 
ly conceit that I really (to my shame be it spoken) could not resist lead- 
ing him on a little further still before I overwhelmed him with the truth 
“I don’t presume to argue with a clever lawyer like you,” I said ^^But 
IS it quite fair, sir, to Mr Ablewhite to pass over the opinion of the 
famous London police officer who investigated this case? Not the shad- 
ow of a suspicion rested an any one but Miss Verinder, in the mind of 
Sergeant Cufi ” 

‘^Do you mean to tell me, Miss Clack, that you agree with the Ser- 
geant>” 

judge nobody, sir, and I offer no opinion ” 

^^And I commit both those enormities, ma’am I judge the Sergeant to 
have been utterly wrong, and I offer the opinion that, if he had known 
Rachel’s character as I know it, he would have suspected every body 
in the house before he suspected Aer I admit that she has her faults — 
fihe IS secret, and self-willed, odd, and wild, and unlike other girls of her 
age But true as steel, and high-minded and generous to a fault If the 
plainest evidence in the world pomted one way, and if nothing but Ra- 
chel’s word of honor pointed the other, I would take her word before the 
evidence, lawyer as I am » Strong language, Miss Clack, but I mean it ” 
'Would you object to illustrate your meaning, Mr Bruff, so that I 
may be sure I understand it? Suppose you found Miss Verinder quite 
unaccountably interested in what has happened to Mr Ablewhite and 
Mr Luker? Suppose she asked the strangest questions about this dread- 
ful scandal, and displayed the most ungovernable agitation when she 
found out the turn it was taking^” 

"Suppose any thing you please, Miss Clack, it wouldn’t shake my be- 
lief in Rachel Verinder by a hair’s-breadth ” 

“She is so absolutely to be relied on as that?” 

“So absolutely to be relied on as that ” 

' Then permit me to inform you, Mr Bruff, that Mr Godfrey Able- 
white was in this house not two hours since, and that his entire inno- 
cence of all concern in the disappearance of the Moonstone was pro- 
claimed by Miss Verinder herself, m the strongest language I ever heard 
used by a young lady in my life ” 

I enjoyed the triumph— the unhdy tnumph, I fear, I must admit— of 
seeing Mr Bruff utterly confounded and over-thrown by a few plain 
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words from Me He started to liis feet and stared at me in silence I kept 
my seat, undisturbed, and related the whole scene exactly as it had oc- 
curred ^^And what do you say about Mr Ablewhite, now?^^ I asked, 
with the utmost possible gentleness, as soon as I had done 

“If Rachel has testified to his innocence, Miss Clack, I don^t scruple 
to say that I believe in his innocence as firmly as you do I have been mis- 
led by appearances, like the rest of the world, and I will make the best 
atonement I can, by publicly contradicting the scandal which has as- 
sailed your friend wherever I meet with it In the mean time, allow me to 
congratulate you on the masterly manner in which you have opened the 
full fire of your batteries on me at the moment when I least expected it 
You would have done great things in my profession, ma’am, if you had 
happened to be a man ” 

With those words he turned away from me, and began walking irri- 
tably up and down the room 

I could see plainly that the new light I had thrown on the subject had 
greatly surprised and disturbed him Certam expressions dropped from 
his lips as he became more and more absorbed in his own thoughts, which 
suggested to my mind the abominable view that he had hitherto taken 
of &e mystery of the lost Moonstone He had not scrupled to suspect 
dear Mr Godfrey of the infamy of taking the Diamond, and to attribute 
Rachel’s conduct to a generous resolution to conceal the crime On Miss 
Verinder’s own authority — sl perfectly unassailable authority, as you are 
aware, in the estimation of Mr Bruff — ^that explanation of the circum- 
stances was now shown to be utterly wrong The perplexity mto which 
I had plunged this high legal authonty was so overwhelming that he was 
quite unable to conceal it from notice “What a case^” I heard him say 
to himself, stopping at the window m his walk, and drumming on the 
glass with his fingers “It not only defies explanation, it’s even beyond 
conjecture!” 

There was nothing in those words which made any reply at all need- 
ful on my part — ^and yet I answered them’ It seems hardly credible that 
I should not have been able to let Mr Bruff alone, even now It seems 
almost beyond mere mortal perversity that I should have discovered, in 
what he had just said, a new opportunity of makmg myself person^ly 
disagreeable to him But — ^ah, my friends! nothing is beyond mortal per-^ 
versity, and any thing is credible when our fallen natures get the bet- 
ter of us’ 

“Pardon me for intruding on your reflections,” I said to the unsus- 
pecting Mr Bruff “But surely there is a conjecture to make which has 
not occurred to us yet?” 

“Maybe, Miss Clack I own I don’t know what it is ” 

“Before I was so fortunate, sir, as to convince you of Mr Ablewhite’s 
innocence, you mentioned it as one of the reasons for suspectmg him 
that he was m the house at the time when the Diamond was lost Per- 
mit me to remmd you that Mr Franklm Blake was also m the house at 
the time when the Diamond was lost ” 
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The old worldling left the window, took a chair exactly opposite to 
mine, and looked at me steadily, with a hard and vicious smile 
“You are not so good a lawyer, Miss Clack,” he remarked, in a medi- 
tative manner, “as I supposed You don’t know how to let well alone ” 
“I am afraid I fail to follow you, Mr Bruff,” I said, modestly 
^ It won’t do, Miss Clack — ^it really won’t do a second time Franklin 
Blake is a prime favorite of mire, as you are well aware But that doesn’t 
matter I il adopt >our view, on this occasion, before you have time to 
^urn round on me You re quite right, ma’am I have suspected Mr 
^.blewhite, on grounds which abstractedly justify suspecting Mr Blake 
100 Very good — ^let s suspect him together It’s quite in his character, 
^e wiH say, to oe capable of stealing the Moonstone The only question 
IS, whether it was his interest to do it ” 

“Mr Franklin Blake’s debts,” I remarked, “are matters of family 
notoriety ” 

“4nd Mr Godfrey 4blewhite’s debts have not arrived at that stage 
of development yet Quite true But there happen to be two difficulties 
m the way of your theory, Miss Clack I manage Franklin Blake’s af- 
fairs, and I beg to inform you that the vast majority of his creditors 
(knowing his father to be a rich man) are quite content to charge interest 
on their debts, and to wait for their money There is the first difficulty — 
which is tough enough You will find the second tougher still I have it 
on the authority of Lady Vermder herself, that her daughter was ready 
to marry Franklin Blake, before that infernal Indian Diamond disap- 
peared from the house She had drawn him on and put him off again, 
with the coquetry of a young girl But she had confessed to her mother 
that she loved cousin Franklin, and her mother had trusted cousin Frank- 
lin with the secret So there he was. Miss Clack, with his creditors con- 
tent to wait, and with the certain prospect before him of marrying an 
heiress By all means consider him a scoundrel, but tell me, if you 
please, why he should steal the Moonstone^” 

“The human heart is unsearchable,” I said, gently “Who is to fath- 
<Mn it?” 

“In other words, ma’am— though he hadn’t the shadow of a reason 
for taking the Diamond— he might have taken it, nevertheless, through 
natural depravity Very well Say he did Why the devil — ?” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr Bruff If I hear the devil referred to m that 
manner, I must leave the room ” 

“I beg yowr pardon, Miss Clack— I’ll be more careful m my choice of 
language for the future All I meant to ask was this Why— even sup- 
posmg he did take the Diamond — should Franklin Blake make him- 
self the most prominent person in the house, in trying to recover it? You 
may tell me he cunnmgly did that to divert suspicion from himself I 
answer that he had no need to div^ suspiaon — ^because nobody sus- 
pected him He first steals the Moonstone (without the slightest reason) 
^ough naturd depravity, and he then acts a part, m relation to the loss 
ot the jewel, which there is not the shghtest necessity to ac% and which 
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leads to his mortally offending the young lady who would otlierwise have 
married him That is the monstrous proposition which you are driven to 
assert, if you attempt to associate the disappearance of the Moonstone 
with Franklin Blake No, no, Miss Clack ^ After what has passed here 
to-day, between us two, the dead-lock in this case is complete RacheFs 
own mnocence is (as her mother knows, and as I know) beyond a doubt 
Mr Abjewhite’s innocence is equally certain — or Rachel would never 
have testified to it And Franklin Blake’s mnocence, as you have just 
seen, unanswerably asserts itself On the one hand, we are morally cer- 
tam of all these things And, on the other hand, we are equally sure that 
somebody has brought the Moonstone to London, and that Mr Luker, or 
his banker, is in private possession of it at this moment What is the 
use of my experience, what is the use of any person’s experience, m such 
a case as that? It baffles me, it baffles you, it baffles every body ” 

No — ^not every body It had not baffled Sergeant Cuff I was about to 
mention this with all possible mildness, and with every necessary pro- 
test against being supposed to cast a slur upon Rachel — ^when the serv- 
ant came in to say that the doctor had gone, and that my aunt was wait- 
ing to receive us 

This stopped the discussion Mr Bruff collected his papers, looking a 
little exhausted by the demands which our conversation had made on 
him I took up my bagful of precious publications, feeling as if I could 
have gone on talking for hours We proceeded m silence to Lady Ve- 
rinder’s room 

Permit me to add here, before my narrative advances to other events, 
that I have not described what passed between the lawyer and me with- 
out having a definite object m view I am ordered to include m my con- 
tribution to the shocking story of the Moonstone a plain disclosure not 
only of the turn which suspicion took, but even of the names of the per- 
sons on whom suspicion rested at the time when the Indian Diamond 
was known to be in London A report of my conversation in the library 
with Mr Bruff appeared to me to be exactly what was wanted to answer 
this purpose — ^while, at the same time, it possessed the great moral ad- 
vantage of rendering a sacrifice of sinful self-esteem essentially necessary 
on my part I have been obliged to acknowledge that my fallen nature 
got the better of me In making that humiliating confession I get the^ 
better of my fallen nature The moral balance is restored, the spiritual 
atmosphere feels clear once more Dear friends, we may go on again 


CHAPTER IV 

The signing of the Will was a much shorter matter than I had antici- 
pated It was burned over, to my thinking, in indecent haste Samuel, 
the footman, was sent for to act as second witness — and the pen was put 
at once into my aunt’s hand I felt strongly urged to say a few appropri- 
ate words on this solemn occasion But Mr Bruff’s manner convinced 
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me that it was wisest to checE the impulse while he was in the room In 
less than two minutes it was all over — ^and Samuel (unbenefited by what 
I might have said) had gone down stairs again 
Mr Bmfi folded up the Will, and then looked my way, apparently 
wondering whether I did, or did not, mean to leave him alone with my 
aunt I had my mission of mercy to fulfill, and my bag of precious publi- 
cations ready on my lap He might as well have expected to move St 
PauFs Cathedral by looking at it as to move Me There was one merit 
about him (due no doubt to his worldly trainmg) which I have no wish 
to deny He was quick at seeing things I appeared to produce almost the 
same impression on him which I had produced on the cabman He too 
uttered a profane expression, and withdrew in a violent hurry, and left 
me mistress of the field 

As soon as we were alone my aunt reclined on the sofa, and then al- 
luded, with some appearance of confusion, to the subject of her Will 
hope >ou won’t think yourself neglected, Drusilla,’’ she said ‘T 
mean to gtoe you your little legacy, my dear, with my own hand ’’ 

Here was a t^oiden c^portumtyi I seized it on the spot In other words, 
I instantly opened my bag and took out the top publication It proved to 
be an early edition — only the twenty-fifth — ^of the famous anonymous 
work (believed to be by precious Miss Bellows), entitled ^The Serpent 
at Home,” The design of the book — ^with which the worldly reader may 
not be acquamted — is to show how the Evil One lies m wait for us in 
all the most apparently innocent actions of our daily lives The chap- 
ters best adapted to female perusal are, “Satan in the Hair-Brush,” 
“Satan behind the Looking-Glass,” “Satan under the Tea-Table,” “Sa- 
tan out of the Window” — >and many others 
“Give your attention, dear aunt, to this precious book — and you 
will give me all I ask ” With those words, I handed it to her open, at a 
marked passage — one continuous burst of burning eloquence I Subject 
Satan among the Sofa-Cushions 

Poor Lady Vermder (rechmng thoughtlessly on her own sofa-cush- 
ions) glanced at the book, and handed it back to me looking more con- 
fused than ever 

^ I’m afraid, Drusilla,” she said, “I must wait till I am a little better, 
before I can read that The doctor — 

The moment she mentioned the doctor’s name I knew what was ccnn- 
mg Over and over again, m my past experience among my perisimag fel- 
low-creatures, the members of the notoriously mfidel profession of Medi- 
cine had step^d between me and my mission of mercy — on the miserable 
pretense that the patient wanted qutet, and that the disturbing influence 
of all others which they most dreaded, was the influence of Miss Clack 
and her Books Precisely the same blinded materialism (working treach- 
erously behind my back) bow sought to rob me of the oidy nght of prop- 
erty that my poverty could claim— my ngM of spiritual proparty m my 
perishing aunt ^ 

“The doctor tells me,^’ my poor misgurfed relative went on, “that I 
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am not so well to-day He forbids me to see any strangers, and he orders 
me, if I read at all, only to read the lightest and the most amusing books 
^Do nothing. Lady Verinder, to weary your head, or to quicken your 
pulse’ — ^those were his last words, Drusilla, when he left me to-day ” 

There was no help for it but to yield again — for the moment only, as 
before Any open assertion of the infinitely superior importance of such 
a ministry as mine, compared with the mmistry of the medical man, 
would only have provoked the doctor to practice on the human weakness 
of his patient, and to threaten to throw up the case Happily, there are 
more ways than one of sowmg the good seed, and few persons are better 
versed m those ways than myself 

“You might feel stronger, dear, m an hour or two,’’ I said “Or you 
might wake to-morrow mornmg with a sense of something wanting, and 
even this unpretending volume might be able to supply it You will let 
me leave the book, aunt^ The doctor can hardly object to that’ ” 

I slipped it unde»* the sofa-cushions, half in, half out, close by her 
handkerchief and smelling-bottle Every time her hand searched for eith- 
er of these it would touch the book, and, sooner or later (who knows , 
the book might touch her After making this arrangement, I thought it 
wise to withdraw “Let me leave you to repose, dear aunt, I will call 
again to-morrow ” I looked accidentally toward the window as I said 
that It was full of flowers, in boxes and pots Lady Verinder was ex- 
travagantly fond of these perishable treasures, and had a habit of rising 
every now and then, and going to look at them and smell them A new 
idea flashed across my mind “Oh^ may I take a flower^” I said — and 
got to the window, unsuspected, m that way Instead of taking away a 
flower I added one, in the shape of another book from my bag, which I 
left to surpnse my aunt, among the geraniums and roses The happy 
thought followed, “Why not do the same for her, poor dear, in every 
other room that she enters? I immediately said good-bye, and, crossing 
the hall, slipped into the library Samuel, coming up to let me out, and 
supposing I had gone, went down stairs again On the library table I 
noticed two of the “amusing books” which the infidel doctor had rec- 
ommended^ I instantly covered them from sight with two of my own 
precious publications In the breakfast-room I found my aunt’s favorite 
canary smging in his cage She was always in the habit of feeding the 
bird herself Some groundsel was strewed on a table which stood imme- 
diately undcar the cage I put a book among the groundsel In the. draw- 
ing-room I found more cheering opportunities of emptying my bag My 
aunt’s favorite musical pieces were on the piano I slipped m two more 
hooks among the music I disposed of another in the back drawing-room, 
under some unfinished embroidery, which I knew to be of Lady Verm- 
der’s working A third httle room opened out of the back drawing-room, 
from winch it was shut off by a curtain instead of a door My aunt’s plain 
old-fashioned fan was on the chimney-pieee I opened my ninth book at 
a vmy special passage, and put the fan in as a marker, to keep the place 
The question then came, whether I should go higher still, and try the 
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bed-room floor — at the risk, undoubtedly, of being insulted, if the per- 
son with the cap-ribbons happened to be m the upper regions of the house, 
and to find me out But oh, what of that^ It is a poor Christian that is 
afraid of being msulted I went up stairs, prepared to bear any thing All 
was silent and solitary— it was the servants’ tea-time, I suppose My 
aunt’s room was m front The mmiature of my late dear uncle, Sir John, 
hung on the wall opposite the bed It seemed to smile at me , it seemed to 
say, ^‘Drusilla* deposit a book ” There were tables on either side of my 
aunt’s bed She was a bad sleeper, and wanted, or thought she wanted 
many things at night I put a book near the matches on one side, and a 
book under the box of chocolate drops on the other Whether she wanted 
a light, or whether she wanted a drop, there was a precious pubh cation to 
meet her eye, or to meet her hand and to say with silent eloquei ce, in 
either case, “Come, try me* try me*” But one book was now lei* at the 
bottom of my bag, and but one apartment was still unexplored — the 
bath-room, which opened out of the bedroom I peeped in , and the holy 
inner \oice that never deceives whispered to me, “You have met her, 
Dnisilla, everywhere else, meet her at the bath, and the work is done ” I 
observed a dressing-gown thrown across a chair It had a pocket in it, 
and in that pocket I put my last book Can words express my requisite 
sense of duty done, when I had slipped out of the house, unsuspected by 
any of them, and when I found myself m the street with my empty bag 
under my arm^ Oh, my worldly friends, pursuing the phantom. Pleasure, 
through the guilty mazes of Dissipation, how easy it is to be happy, if 
you will only be good* 

When I folded up my things that night — ^when I reflected on the true 
nches which I had scattered with such a lavish hand, from top to bottom 
of the house of my wealthy aunt — I declare I felt as free from all anxiety 
as if I had been a child again I was so light-hearted that I sang a verse of 
the Evenmg H3min I was so light-hearted that I fell asleep before I 
could sing another Quite like a child again* quite like a child again I 

So I passed that blissful night On rising the next morning how young 
I felt* I might add, how young I looked, if I were capable of dwelling on 
the concerns of my own peri^able body But I am not capable — and I 
add nothing 

Toward luncheon-tune — ^not for the sake of the creature-comforts, 
but for the certainty of finding dear aunt — ^I put on my bonnet to go to 
Montagu Square Just as I was ready the maid at the lodgings in which I 
then lived put her head m at the door, and said, “Lady Vennder’s serv- 
ant, to see Miss Clack ” 

I occupied the parlor floor at that period of my residence m London 
The front parlor was my sittmg-room Very smaU, very low m the ceil- 
ing, very poorly furnished— but oh, so neat* I looked into the passage to 
see which ot Lady Vetmder’s servants had asked for me It was the young 
footman, Samuel — civil, fresh-colored person, with a teachable look 
and a very obhgmg manner I had always felt a spiritual interest in Sam- 
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uel, and a wish to try him with a few serious words On this occasion I 
invited him into my sitting-room 

He came m, with a large parcel under his arm When he put the parcel 
down it appeared to frighten him “My lady’s love, miss, and I was to 
say that you would find a letter inside ” Having given that message, the 
fresh-colored young footman surprised me by looking as if he would have 
liked to run away 

I detained him to make a few kind inquiries Could I see my aunt, if I 
called m Montagu Square^ No she had gone out for a drive Miss Ra- 
chel had gone with her, and Mr Ablewhite had taken a seat in the car- 
nage too Knowing how sadly dear Mr Godfrey’s charitable work was 
m a’rear, I thought it odd that he should be going out driving, like an 
idle man I stopped Samuel at the door, and made a few more kind in- 
quiries Miss Rachel was going to a ball that night, and Mi Ablewhite 
had arranged to come to coffee and go with her There was a morning 
concert advertised for to-morrow, and Samuel was ordered to tal^e places 
for a large party, including a place for Mr Ablewhite “^11 the tickets 
may be gone, miss,” said this innocent youth, “if I don’t run and get 
them at once’” He ran as he said the words — ^and I found myself alone 
again, wuth some anxious thoughts to occupy me 

We had a special meeting of the Mothers’-Small-Clothes-Conversion- 
Society that night, summoned expressly with a view to obtaining Mr 
Godfrey’s advice and assistance Instead of sustaining our sisterhood, 
under an overwhelming flow of Trowsers which had quite prostrated our 
little community, he had arranged to take coffee in Montagu Square, and 
to go to a ball afterward ’ The afternoon of the next day had been selec- 
ted for the Festival of the British-Ladies’-Servants’-Sunday-Sweetheart- 
Supervision-Society Instead of being present, the hfe and soul of that 
struggling Institution, he had engaged to make one of a party of world- 
lings at a morning concert’ I asked myself. What did it mean^ Alas’ it 
meant that our Christian Hero was to reveal himself to me in a new 
character, and to become associated in my mmd with one of the most 
awful backslidings of modern times 

To return, however, to the history of the passing day On finding my- 
self alone in my room, I naturally turned my attention to the parcel 
which appeared to have so strangely intimidat^ the fresh-colored young 
footman Had my aunt sent me my promised legacy? and had it taken the 
form of cast-off clothes, or worn-out silver spoons, or unfashionable jew- 
elry, or any thmg of that sort? Prepared to accept all, and to resent noth- 
ing, I opened the parcel — ^and what met my view? The twelve precious 
publications which I had scattered through the house on the previous 
day, all returned to me by the doctor’s orders’ Well might the youthful 
Samuel shrink when he brought his parcel into my room! Well might he 
run when he had performed his miserable errand’ As to my aunt’s let- 
ter, it simply amounted, poor soul, to this— that she dare not disobey 
her medical man 
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What W3S to bfe done now? With my training and my principles, I 
never had a moment’s doubt 


“Once self-supported by conscience, once embarked on a career of 
manifest usefulness, the true Chnstian never 3 nields Neither public nor 
private mfluences produce the slightest effect on us, when we have once 
got our mission Taxation may be the consequence of a mission, riots 
may be the consequence of a mission, wars may be the consequence of a 
mission we go on with our work, irrespective of every human consider- 
ation which moves the world outside us We are above reason, we are 
beyond ridicule, we see with nobody’s eyes, we hear with nobody’s ears, 
we feel with nobody’s hearts but our own Glorious, glorious privilege* 
Knd how is it earned? Ah, my fnends, you may spare yourselves the use- 
less inquiry* We are the ordy people who can earn it — for we are the 
only people who are always right 

In the case of my misguided aunt, the form which pious perseverance 
was next to take revealed itself to me plainly enough 

Preparation by clerical friends had failed, owmg to Lady Vennder’s 
own reluctance Preparation by books had failed, owmg to the doctor’s 
infidel obstmacy So be it* What was the next thing to try? The next 
thing to try was — ^Preparation by Little Notes In other words, the books 
themselves having been sent ba<±, select extracts from the books, copied 
by different hands, and all addressed as letters to my aunt, were, some 
to be sent by post, and some to be distributed about the house on the 


plan I had adopted on the previous day As letters they would excite no 
su^icion, as letters they would be opened — and, once opened, might be 
read Some of them I wrote myself “Dear aunt, may I ask your attention 
to a few lines?” etc “Dear aunt, I was reading last night, and I chanced 
on the following passage,” etc Other letters were written for me, by my 
valued fellow-workers, the sisterhood at the Mothers’-Small-Clothes 
“Dear madam, pardon the mterest taken m you by a true, though hum- 
ble, friend ” “Dear madam, may a serious person surprise you by say- 
ing a few cheering words?” Usmg these and other similar forms of cour- 
teous appeal, we reintroduced all my precious passages under a form 
which not even the doctor’s watchful materialism could suspect Before 
the shades of evening had closed around us I had a dozen awakening let- 
ters for my aunt, mstead of a dozen awakening books Six I made im- 
mediate arrangements for sending through the post, and six I kept in my 
pocket for personal distribution m the house the next day 
Soon after two o’clock I was agam on the field of pious conflict, ad- 
dr^su^ rrme kmd inquiries to Samuel at Lady Vennder’s door 
My aunt h^ had a bad night She was again m the room in which I 
had witne^ her Will, resting on the sofa, and trying to get a little 
^eep I said I would wait m the library, on the chance of seeing her In 
the fervor of my to distnbute the letters, it never occurred to me to 
Rachel The house was quiet, and it was past the hour at 
which the musical performance began I took it for granted that she and 
her party of pleasure-seekers (Mr Godfrey, alas! included) were all at 
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the concert, and eagerly devoted myself to my good work, while time and 
opportunity were still at my own disposal 

My aunt’s correspondence of the morning — including the six awak- 
enmg letters which I had posted overnight — ^was lying unopened on the 
library table She had evidently not felt herself equal to dealing with a 
large mass of letters — and she might be daunted by the number of them, 
if she entered the library later m the day I put one of my second set of 
SIX letters on the chimney-piece by itself, leaving it to attract her curi- 
osity, by means of its solitary position, apart from the rest A second 
letter I put purposely on the floor in the breakfast-room The first serv- 
ant who went in after me would conclude that my aunt had dropped it, 
and would be specially careful to restore it to her The field thus sown on 
the basement story, I ran lightly up stairs to scatter my mercies next 
over the drawing-room floor 

Just as I entered the front-room I heard a double knock at the street 
door — a soft, fluttermg, considerate little knock Before I could think of 
slippmg back to the library (in which I was supposed to be waiting) 
the active young footman was in the hall, answering the door It mat- 
tered little, as I thought In my aunt’s state of health visitors in general 
were not admitted To my horror and amazement the performer of the 
soft little knock proved to be an exception to general rules Samuel’s 
voice below me (after apparently answering some questions which I did 
not hear) said, unmistakably, “Up stairs, if you please, sir ” The next 
moment I heard footsteps — a man’s footsteps — ^approaching the draw- 
ing-room floor Who could this favored male visitor possibly be> Almost 
as soon as I asked myself the question the answer occurred to me Who 
could it be but the doctor^ 

In the case of any other visitor I should have allowed myself to be 
discovered in the drawing-room There would have been nothing out of 
the common in my having got tired of the library, and having gone up 
stairs for a change But my own self-respect stood in the way of my 
meetmg the person who had insulted me by sending me back my books 
I shpped into the little third room, which I have mentioned as com- 
municating with the back drawing-room, and dropped the curtains which 
closed the open door-way If I only waited there for a mmute or two, 
the usual result in such cases would take place That is to say, the doctor 
would be conducted to his patient’s room 

I waited a minute or two, and more than a minute or two I heard 
the visitor walking restlessly backward and forward I also heard him 
talking to himself I even thought I recognized the voice Had I made a 
mistake^ Was it not the doctor, but somebody else^ Mr Bruff, for in- 
stanced^ No I an unerring instinct told me it was not Mr Bruff Whoever 
he was, he was still talking to himself I parted the heavy curtains the 
least little morsel in the world, and listened 

The words I heard were, “I’ll do it to-day 1 ” And the voice that spoke 
them was Mr Godfrey Ablewhite’s. 
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CHAPTER V 

My hand dropped from the curtain But don^t suppo^je — oh, don’t sup- 
pose — that the dreadful embarrassment of my situation was the upper- 
most idea m my mind^ So fervent still was the sisterly interest I felt in 
Mr Godfrey that I never stopped to ask myself why he was not at the 
concert No^ I thought only of the words — the startling words — ^which 
had just fallen from his lips He would do it to-day He had said, in a 
tone of terrible resolution, he Vvould do it to-day ^^at, oh what, would 
he do^ Somethmg even more deplorably unworthy of him than what he 
had done already^ Would he apostatize from the faith^ Would he aban- 
don us at the Mothers -Small-Clothes? Had we seen the last of his an- 
gelic smile m the committee-room? Had we heard the last of his unrivaled 
eloquence at Exeter Hall? I was so wrought up by the bare idea of such 
awful eventualities as these, m connection with such a man, that I be- 
lieve I should have rushed from my place of concealment, and implored 
him in the name of all the Ladies’ Committees in London to explain him- 
self — when I suddenly heard another voice in the room It penetrated 
through the curtains, it was loud, it was bold, it was wanting in every 
female charm The voice of Rachel Vennder’ 

'^Why have you come up here, Godfrey?” she asked ^Why didn’t you 
go into the library?” 

He laughed softly, and answered, “Miss Clack is m the library ” 

“Clack in the library’ ” She instantly seated herself on the ottoman in 
the back drawing-room “You are quite right, Godfrey We bad much 
better stop here ” 

I had been in a burning fever a moment since, and in some doubt what 
to do next I became extremely cold now, and felt no doubt whatever To 
show myself after what I had heard, was impossible To retreat — except 
into the fire-place — ^was equally out of the question A martyrdom was 
before me In justice to myself, I noiselessly arranged the curtains so that 
I could both see and hear And then I met my martyrdom with the spirit 
of a primitive Christian 

“Don’t sit on the ottoman,” the young lady proceeded “Bring a chair, 
Godfrey I like peopk to be opposite to me when I talk to them ” 

He took the nearest seat It was a low chair He was very tall, and 
many sizes too large for it I never saw his legs to such disadvantage be- 
fore 

“Well?” she went on “What did you say to them?” 

“Just what you said, dear Rachel, to me ” 

“That mamma was not at all well to-day? And that I didn’t quite 
like leaving her to go to the concert?” 

“Those were the words They were grieved to lose you at the concert, 
but they quite understood All sent their love, and all expressed a cheer 
mg belief that Lady Verinder’s indisposition would soon pass away ” 

Y ou don’t think it’s serious, do you, Godfrey?” 
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from it! In a few days, I feel quite sure, all will be well again ” 
think so too I was a little fnghtened at first, but I think so too It 
was very kind to go and make my excuses for me to people who are 
almost strangers to you But why not have gone with them to the con- 
cert^ It seems very hard that you should miss the music, too ” 

“Don’t say that, Rachel f If you only knew how much happier I am 
— ^here, with you^” 

He clasped his hands, and looked at her In the position which he oc- 
cupied, when he did that, he turned my way Can words describe how I 
sickened when I noticed exactly the same pathetic expression on his face, 
which had charmed me when he was pleading for destitute millions of hjs 
fellow-creatures on the platform at Exeter Hall’ 

“It’s hard to get over one’s bad habits, Godfrey But do try to get over 
the habit of paying compliments — do, to please me ” 

“I never paid you a compliment, Rachel, in my life Successful love 
may sometimes use the language of flattery, I admit But hopeless love, 
dearest, always speaks the truth ” 

He drew his chair close, and took her hand, when he said “hopeless 
love ” There was a momentary silence He who thrilled every body had 
doubtless thrilled her I thought I now undertsood the words which had 
dropped from him when he was alone in the drawing-room “I’ll do it to- 
day ” Alas ’ the most rigid propriety could hardly have failed to discover 
that he was doing it now 

“Have you forgotten what we agreed on, Godfrey, when you spoke to 
me m the country?* We agreed that we were to be cousins, and nothing 
more ” 

“I break the agreement, Rachel, every time I see you ” 

“Then don’t see me’ ” 

“Quite useless’ I break the agreement every time I think of you Oh, 
Rachel’ how kindly you told me, only the other day, that my place m 
your estimation was a higher place than it had ever been yet’ Am I mad 
to build the hopes I do on those dear words ^ Am I mad to dream of some 
future day when your heart may soften to me? Don’t tell me so, if I 
am’ Leave me my delusion, dearest’ I must have that to cherish and to 
comfort me, if I have nothing else’” 

His voice trembled, and he put his white handkerchief to his eyes 
Exeter Hall agam’ Nothing wanting to complete the parallel but the 
audience, the cheers, and the glass of water 
Even her obdurate nature was touched I saw her lean a little nearer 
to him I heard a new tone of interest in her next words 
“Are you really sure, Godfrey, that you are as fond of me as that?” 
“Surel You know what I was, Rachel Let me tell you what I am I 
have lost every interest m life, but my interest m you A transformation 
has come over me which I can’t account for, myself Would you believe 
It? My charitable business is an unendurable nuisance to me, and when 
I see a Ladies' Comnuttee now, I wish myself at the uttermost ends of 
the earth’” 
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If the annals of apostasy offer any thing comparable to such a declare 
ation as tfaat,l can only say that the case m point is not producible from 
the stores of my reading I thought of the Mother’s-Small-Clothes I 
thought of the Simday-Sweetheart-Supervision I thought of the other 
Societies, too numerous to mention, all built up on this man as on a tower 
of st’^ength I thought of the struggling Female Board, who, so to speak, 
drew tne breath of their business-life through the nostrils of Mr God- 
frey — of that same !Mr Godfrey who had just reviled our good work as 
a ^nuisance ’ — and just declared that he wished he was at the uttermost 
ends of the earth when he found himself m our company » My young fe- 
male friends will feel encouraged to persevere, when I mention that it 
tried e\en my discipline before I could devour my own righteous indig- 
nation in silence ^t the same time, it is only justice to myself to add, 
tl^at I didn’t lose a syllable of the conversation Rachel was the next to 
speak 

^ \ ou have made your confession,’^ said wonder whether it 
would cure you of your unhappy attachment to me, if I made mine"?” 

He started I confess I started too He thought, and I thought, that she 
was about to divulge the mystery of the Moonstone 

* ould you think, to look at me,” she went on, ^%at I am the wretch- 
edest girl Imng^ It’s true, Godfrey What greater wretchedness can there 
be than to live degraded m your own estimation^ That is my life now ” 

* My dear RacheB it’s impossible you can have any reason to speak of 
yourself m that way ^ ” 

‘ How do you know I have no reason?” 

* Can you ask me the question* I know it, because I know you Your 
silence, dearest, has never lowered you in the estimation of your true 
friends The disappearance of your precious birthday gift may seem 
strange, your unexplained connection with that event may seem strang- 
er still-—” 

^^Are you speaking of the Moonstone, Godfrey?” 
certainly thought that you refeorred — ” 

referred to nothing of the soot I can hear of the loss of the Moon- 
stone, let who will speak of it, without feelmg degraded in my own esti- 
mation If the story of the Diamond eva: eexmes to light, it will be known 
that I accepted a dreadful responsibility, it will be known that I involved 
myself in ^keeping of a miserable secret — ^but it will be as clear as the 
sun at noonday diat I did nothing mean* You have misunderstood me 
Godfrey It’s my fault for not speaking more plamly Cost me what it 
may, I will be plainer now Suppose you were not in love with me? Sup- 
pose you were m love with some other woman?” 

“Yes?” 

^ Suppose you discovered that woman to be utterly unworthy of you? 
Suppose you were qmte convmced that it was a disgrace to you to waste 
ar other thought on her? Supper the bare idea of ever marrying such a 
person made your fece bum, only with thmkmg of it?” 
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^^And, suppose, m spite of all that — ^you couldn’t tear her from your 
heart? Suppose the feeling she had roused m you (in the time when you 
believed in her) was a feeling not to be hidden^ Suppose the love this 
wretch had inspired in you — ? Oh, how can I find words to say it in^ 
How can I make a man understand that a feeling which horrifies me at 
myself can be a feeling that fascinates me at the same time^ It’s the 
breath of my life, Godfrey, and it’s the poison that kills me — ^both in one^ 
Go away’ I must be out of my mind to talk as I am talking now No’ 
you mustn’t leave me— you mustn’t carry away a wrong impression I 
must say what is to be said in my own defense Mind this’ He doesn’t 
know — ^he never will know, what I have told you I will never see him— 
I don’t care what happens— I will never, never, never see him again’ 
Don’t ask me his name’ Don’t ask me any more’ Let’s change the sub- 
ject Are you doctor enough, Godfrey, to tell me why I feel as if I was 
stifling for want of breath Is there a form of hysterics that bursts into 
words instead of tears? I dare say’ What does it matter^ You will get 
over any trouble I have caused you, easily enough now I have dropped 
to my right place in your estimation, haven’t I^ Don’t notice me’ Don’t 
pity me’ For God’s sake, go away’” 

She turned round on a sudden^ and beat her hands wildly on the back 
of the ottoman Her head dropped on the cushions, and she buist out cry- 
ing Before I had time to feel shodced at this, I was horror-struck by an 
entirely unexpected proceeding on the part of Mr Godfrey Will it be 
credited that he fell on his knees at her feet^ — ^on both knees, I solemnly 
declare ’ May modesty mention that he put his arms round her next? And 
may reluctant admiration acknowledge that he electrified her with tw^o 
words? 

“Noble creature’” 

No more than that’ But he did it with one of the bursts which have 
made his fame as a public speaker She sat either quite thunderstruck, or 
quite fascinated — ^I don’t know which— without even makmg an effort to 
put his arms back where hisarms ought to have been As for me, my sense 
of propriety was completely bewildered I was so painfully uncertain 
whether it was my first duty to close my eyes, or to stop my ears, that I 
did neither I attribute my bemg still able to hold the curtain in the right 
position for lookmg and listening, entirely to suppressed hysterics In 
suppressed hysterics, it Js adim^feted evaa by the doctors, that one must 
hold somethings 

“Yes,” he said, with all the fasanation (rf his evangehcal voice and 
manner, “you are a noble creature’ A woman who can speak the truth, 
for the truth’s own sake — woman who will sacrifice her pride, rather 
than sacrifice m honest man who loves her — ^is thie most priceless of all 
treasures Whei> such a woman marries, if her husband only wins her 
esteem and regard*, ho wms enough to ennoble his whole life You have 
spokep, dearest, your place m my estiimaticm Judge what that place- is 
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— ^when I implore you on my knees, to let the cure of your poor wounded 
heart be my care Rachel ^ will you honor me, will you bless me, by being 
my Wife?” 

By this time I should certamly have decided on stopping my ears, if 
Rachel had not encouraged me to keep them open, by answermg him in 
the first sensible words I had ever heard fall from her lips 

“Godfrey she said, “you must be mad^” 

“I never spoke more reasonably, dearest — in your mterests, as well as 
in mine Look for a moment to the future Is your happiness to be sacri- 
ficed to a man who has never known how you feel toward him, and whom 
you are resolved never to see again? Is it not your duty to yourself to for- 
get this ill-fated attachment? and is forgetfulness to be found in the life 
you are leading now? You have tried that life, and you are wearying of it 
already Surround yourself with nobler interests than the wretched inter- 
ests of the world 4 heart that loves and honors you , a home whose peace- 
ful claims and happy duties wm gently on you day by day — ^try the con- 
solation, Rachel, which is to be found there ^ I don’t ask for your love — 
I will be content with you affection and regard Let the rest be left, confi- 
dently left, to your husband’s devotion, and to Time, that heals even 
wounds as deep as yours ” 

She began to yield already Oh, what a bringmg-up she must have 
had^ Oh, how differently I should have acted m her place ’ 

“Don’t tempt me, Godfrey,” die said, “I am wretched enough and 
reckless enough as it is Don’t tempt me to be more wretched and more 
reckless stilL” 

“One question, Rachel Have you any personal objection to me?” 

“I’ I always liked you After what you have just said to me, I should 
be insensible mdeed if I didn’t respect and admire you as well ” 

“Do you know many wives, my dear Rachel, who respect and admire 
their husbands? And yet they and their husbands get on very well How 
many brides go to the altar with hearts that would bear inspection by 
the men who take them there? And yet it doesn’t end unhappily — ^some- 
how or other the nuptial establishment jogs on The truth is, that women 
try marriage as a Refuge, far more numerously than they are willing to 
admit, and, what is more, they find that marriage has justified their con- 
fidence m It Look at your own case once again At your age, and with 
your attractions, is it possible for you to sentence yourself to a single life? 
Trust my knowledge of the world— nothing is less possible It is merely a 
question of time You may marry some other man, some years hence Or 
you may marry the man, dearest, who is now at your feet, and who prizes 
your respect and admiration above the love of any other woman on the 
face of the earth ” 

“Gently, Godfrey^ you are puttmg somethmg into my head which I 
iie^^er thought of before You are tempting me with a new prospect, when 
ail my other prospects are closed before me I tell you again, I am miser- 
able enough and desperate enough, if you say another word, to marry you 
on your own terms Take the warning, and go ^ ” 
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“I won’t even rise from my knees till you have said yes^ ” 

‘Tf I say yes you will repent, and I shall repent when it is too late^ ” 
“We shall both bless the day, darling, when I pressed, and when you 
yielded ” 

“Do you feel as confidently as you speaks” 

“You shall judge for yourself I speak from what I have seen m iry 
own family Tell me what you think of our household at Frizmghall Do 
my father and mother live unhappily together^” 

“Far from it — so far as I can see ” 

“When my mother was a girl, Rachel (it is no secret in the family), 
she had loved as you love — she had given her heart to a man who vvas un- 
worthy of her She married my father, respecting him, admiring him, but 
nothing more Your own eyes have seen the result Is there no encourage- 
ment in it for you and for me?”* 

“You won’t hurry me, Godfrey^” 

“My time shall be yours ” 

“You won’t ask me for more than I can give^” 

“My angeU I only ask you to give me yourself ” 

“Take meJ” 

In those two words she accepted him* 

He had another burst — a burst of unholy rapture this time He drew 
her nearer and nearer to him till her face touched his, and then — No^ I 
really can not prevail upon myself to carry this shocking disclosure any 
farther Let me only say that I tried to close my eyes before it happened, 
and that I was just one moment too late I had calculated, you see, on her 
resisting She submitted To every right-feeling person of my own sex vol- 
umes could say no more 

Even my innocence in such matters began to see its way to the end 
of the interview now They understood each other so thoroughly by this 
time that I fully expected to see them walk off together, arm m arm, to be 
married There appeared, however, judging by Mr Godfrey’s next words, 
to be one more trifling formality which it was necessary to observe He 
seated himself — ^unforbidden this time — on the ottoman by her side 
“Shall I speak to your dear mother^” he asked “Or will you?” 

She declined both alternatives 

“Let my mother hear nothing from either of us until she is better I 
wish it to be kept a secret for the present, Godfrey Go now, and come 
back this evening We have been here alone together quite long enough ” 
She rose, and, in rising, looked for the first time toward the little room 
in which my martyrdom was going on 

“Who has drawn those curtains?” she exclaimed “The room is dose 
enough as it is, without keeping the air out of it in that way ” 

She advanced to the curtains At the moment when she laid her hand 
on them— at the moment when the discovery of me appeared to be quite 
mevitable-^the voice of the fresh-colored young "“footman, on the stair% 

* Ifenratwe Chapter VIII , page 48 
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suddenly suspended any further proceedings on her side or on mine It 
was unmistakably the voice of a man in great alarm 
“Miss Rachel?” he called out, “where are you, Miss RacheP” 

She sprang back from the curtains and ran to the door 
The footman came just inside the room His ruddy color was all gone 
He said, “Please come down stairs, miss? My lady has fainted, and we 
can^t brmg her to agam ” 

In a moment more I was alone, and free to go down stairs in my turn, 
quite unobserved 

Mr Godfrey passed me m the hall, hurrymg out, to fetch the doctor 
“Go in, and help them? ” he said, pointing to the room I found Rachel on 
her knees by the sofa with her mother’s head on her bosom One look at 
my aunt’s face (knowing what I knew) was enough to warn me of the 
dreadful truth I kept my thoughts to myself till the doctor came in It 
was not long before he arrived He began by sending Rachel out of the 
room— and then he told the rest of us that Lady Vermder was no more 
Serious persons, in search of proofs of hardened skepticism, may be in- 
terested in hearing that he showed no signs of remorse when he looked 
at Me 

At a later hour I peeped into the breakfast-room and the library My 
aunt had died without opening one of the letters which I had addressed 
to her I was so shocked at this that it never occurred to me, until some 
days afterward, that she had also died without givmg me my little legacy. 


CHAPTER VI 

(i ) “Miss Clack presents her compliments to Mr Franklin Blake, 
and, in sending him the fifth chapter of her humble narrative, begs to say 
that she feels quite unequal to enlarge as she could wish on an event so 
awful, under the circumstances, as Lady Vennder’s death She has, there- 
fore, attached to her own manuscnpt copious Extracts from precious 
publications m her possession, all bearing on this terrible subject And 
may those Extracts (Miss Clack fervently hopes) sound as the blast of a 
trumpet m the ears of her respected kinsman, Mr Franklin Blake ” 

(2 ) “Mr Franklin Blake presents his compliments to Miss Clack, and 
begs to thank her for the fifth chapter of her narrative In returning the 
extracts sent with it, he will refram from mentioning any personal ob- 
jection which he may entertain to this species of literature, and will 
merely say that the proposed additions to the manuscnpt are not neces*- 
sary to the fulfillment of the purpose that he has in view 

(3 ) “Miss Clack tegs to acknowledge the return of her Extracts She 
affectionately remmds Mr Franklm Blake that she is a Christian, and 
that it IS, therefore, quite impossible for him to offend her Miss C per- 
sists m feeling the deepest interest m Mr Blake, and pledges herself, on 
the first occasion when sickness may lay him low, to offer him the use of 
her Extracts for the second tme* In the mean white would fee glad to 
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know, before beginning the next and last chapter of her narrative, 
whether she may be permitted to make her humble contribution com- 
plete by availing herself of the light which later discoveries have thrown 
on the mystery of the Moonstone ” 

(4 ) “Mr Franklin Blake is sorry to disappoint Miss Clack He can 
only repeat the instructions which he had the honor of givmg her when 
she began her narrative She is requested to limit herself to her own indi- 
vidual experience of persons and events, as recorded in her Diary Later 
discoveries she will be good enough to leave to the pens of those persons 
who can write in the capacity of actual witnesses 

(5 ) “Miss Clack IS extremely sorry to trouble Mr Franklin Blake 
with another letter Her extracts have been returned, and the expression 
of her matured views on the subject of the Moonstone has been forbid- 
den Miss Clack is painfully conscious that she ought (m the worldly 
phrase) to feel herself put down But, no — Miss C has learned Perse- 
verance in the School of Adversity Her object m writing is to know 
whether Mr Blake (who prohibits every thing else) prohibits the ap- 
pearance of the present correspondence in Miss Clack’s narrative^ Some 
explanation of the position in which Mr Blake’s interference has placed 
her as an authoress, seems due on the ground of common justice And 
Miss Clack, on her side, is most anxious that her letters should be pro- 
duced to speak for themselves ” 

(6 ) “Mr Franklin Blake agrees to Miss Clack’s proposal, on the un- 
derstanding that she will kindly consider this intimation of his consent 
as closing the correspondence between them ” 

(7 ) “Miss Clack feels it an act of Christian duty (before the corres- 
pondence closes) to inform Mr Franklin Blake that his last letter — evi- 
dently intended to offend her — has not succeeded in accomplishing the 
object of the writer She affectionately requests Mr Blake to retire to the 
privacy of his own room, and to consider with himself whether the train- 
ing which can thus elevate a poor weak woman above the reach of insult, 
be not worthy of greater admiration than he is now disposed to feel for it 
On being favored with an intimation to that effect, Miss C solemnly 
pledges herself to send back the complete series of her Extracts to Mr 
Franklin Blake ” 

[To this letter no answer was received Comment is needless 

(Signed) Drusilla Clack ] 


CHAPTER vti 

The foregoing correspondence will sufficiently explain why no choice is 
left me but to pass over Lady Verinder’s death with the simple an- 
nouncement of Ihe fact, which ends my fifth chapter 

Keeping myself for the future strictly within the limits of my own 
personal experience, I have next to relate that a month elapsed from the 
time oi mv aunt’s decease before Rachel Vennder and I met amm That 
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meeting was the occasion of my spending a few days under the same 
roof with her In the course of my visit something happened, relating to 
her marriage engagement with Mr Godfrey Ablewhite, which is impor- 
tant enough to require special notice in these pages TOen this last of 
many pamful family circumstances has been disclosed, my task will be 
completed, for I shall then have told all that I know, as an actual (and 
most unwilling) witness of events 

My aunt^s remains were removed from London, and were buried in 
the little cemetery attached to the church m her own park I was invited 
to the funeral with the rest of the family But it was impossible (with my 
religious views) to rouse myself in a few days onlv from the shock which 
this death had caused me I was mformed, moreover, that the rector of 
Frizinghall was to read the service Having myself in past times seen this 
clerical castaway making one of the players at Lady Verinder^s whist- 
tafale, I doubt, even if I had been fit to travel, whether I should have felt 
justified m attending the ceremony 

Lady \ ennder^s death left her daughter under the care of her brother- 
in-law, Mr Ablewhite the elder He was appointed guardian by the will, 
until his niece married, or came of age Under those circumstances, Mr 
Godfrey mformed his father, I suppose, of the new relation in which he 
stood toward Rachel At any rate, m ten days from my aunt’s death, the 
secret of the marriage engagement was no secret at all within the circle of 
he family, and the grand question for Mr Ablewhite senior — another 
confirmed castaway ? — was how to make himself and his authority most 
agreeable to the wealthy young lady who was going to marry his son 

Rachel gave him some trouble, at the outset, about the choice of a 
place m which she could be prevailed upon to reside The house in Mon- 
tagu Square was associated with the calamity of her mother’s death 
The house m Yorkshire was assoaated with the scandalous affair of the 
lost Moonstone Her guardian’s own residence at Frizinghall was open to 
neither of these objections But Rachel’s presence in it, after her recent 
bereavement, (grated as a check on the gayeties of her cousins, the 
Miss Ablewhites— and she herself requested that her visit might be de- 
ferred to a more favorable opportumty It ended in a proposal, emana- 
ting from old Mr Ablewhite, to try a furnished house at Brighton His 
wife, an invalid daughter, and Radbel were to inhabit it together, and 
were to expect him to join them later in the season They would see no 
society but a few old friends, and they would have his son Godfrey, 
traveling backward and forward by the London tram, always at their 
disposal 

I descnbe this aimless flitting about one place of residence to another 
—this insatiate restlessness of body and appalling stago^tion of soul— 
merely with a view of arriving at results The event which (under Prov- 
idence) proved to be the means of bnngmg Rachel Vennder and myself 
together again, was no other than the hirmg of the house at Bnghton 
My Aunt Ablewhite is a large, silent, fair-complexioned woman, with 
one noteworthy point m her character From the hour of hf r hirth she 
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has nevei been known to do any thing for herself She has gone through 
life accepting every body’s help, and adopting every body’s opinions 
A more hopeless person, in a spiritual pomt of view, I have never met 
with — there is absolutely, in this perplexing case, no obstructive material 
to work upon Aunt Ablewhite would listen to the Grand Lama of Tibe^ 
exactly as she listens to Me, and would reflect his views quite as readily 
as she reflects mine She found the furnished house at Brighton by stop 
ping at a hotel in London, composing herself on a sofa, and sending for 
her son She discovered the necessary servants by breakfasting in bed 
one morning (still at the hotel), and giving her maid a holiday on condi- 
tion that the girl “would begin enjoying herself by fetching Miss Clack ” 
I found her placidly fanning herself in her d’*essmg-gown at eleven 
o’clock “Drusilla, dear, I want some servants "iou are so clever — ^please 
get them for me ” I looked round the untidy room The church bells were 
going for a week-day service, they suggested a word of affectionate re- 
monstrance on my part “Oh, aunt’” I said, sadly, “is this worthy of a 
Christian Englishwoman^ Is the passage from time to eternity to be 
made in this manner^” My aunt answered, “I’ll put on my gown, D’-u- 
silla, if you Will be kind enough to help me ” What was to be said after 
that? I have done wonders with murderesses — I have never advanced 
an inch with Aunt Ablewhite “Where is the list,” I asked, “of the ser- 
vants whom you require?” My aunt shook her head, she hadn’t even 
energy enough to keep the list “Rachel has got it, dear,” she said, “m the 
next room ” I went into the next room, and so saw Rachel again for the 
first time since we had parted in Montagu Square 
She looked pitiably small and thin m her deep mourning If I attached 
any serious importance to such a perishable trifle as personal appear- 
ance, I might be inclined to add that hers was one of those unfortunate 
complexions which always suffers when not reheved by a border of white 
next the skin But what are our complexions and our looks? Hmderances 
and pitfalls, dear girls, which beset us on our way to higher things’ 
Greatly to my surprise, Rachel rose when I entered the room, and came 
forward to meet me with outstretched hand 
“I am glad to see you,” she said “Drusilla, I have been in the habit 
of speaking very foohshly and very rudely to you, on former occasions 
I beg your pardon I hope you wdl forgive me ” 

My face, I suppose, betrayed the astonishment I felt at this She 
colored up for a moment, and then proceeded to explain herself 
“In my poor mother’s lifetime,” she went on, “her friends were not 
always my friendis too Now I have lost her, my heart turns for comfort 
to the people she liked She liked you Try to be friends with me, DrusiUa, 
if you can ” 

To anytTightly-constituted mind the motive thus acknowledged was 
simply Here in Christian England was a young woman in a 

state of bereavement, with so little idea of where to look for true comfcat, 
that she aetually ejected to find it among her mother^s fnends’ Here 
was a relative of mine, awakened to a sense of her shortcomings toward 
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lathers, under the mthience, not of conviction and duty, but of sentiment 
and impulse^ Most deplorable to think of — ^but still, suggestive of some- 
thing hopeful, to a person of my expenence m plymg the good work 
There could be no harm, I thought, m ascertaining the extent of the 
change which the loss of her mother had wrought in Rachers character 
I decided, as a useful test, to probe her on the subject of her marriage 
engagement to Mr Godfrey Ablewhite 

Having first met her advances with all possible cordiality, I sat by her 
on the sofa at her own request We discussed family affairs and future 
plans — alwavs excepting that one future plan which was to end in her 
marriage Try as I might to turn the conversation that way, she reso- 
lutely declined to take the hint Any open reference to the question, on 
my part, would ha\e been premature at this early stage of our reconcilia- 
tion Besides, I had discovered all I wanted to know She was no longer 
the reckless, defiant creature whom I had heard and seen on the occasion 
of my martyrdom in Montagu Square This was, of itself, enough to en- 
courage me to take her conversion m hand — ^beginning with a few words 
of earnest warning directed against the hasty formation of the marnage 
tie, and so getting on to higher things Looking at her now, with this new 
interest — and calling to mind the headlong suddenness with which she 
had met Mr Godfrey’s matrimonial views — I felt the solemn duty of 
interfering, with a fervor which assured me that I should achieve no com- 
mon results Rapidity of proceeding was, as I believed, of importance 
in this case I went back at once to the question of the servants wanted 
for the furnished house 

‘ Where is the list, dear^” 

Rachel produced it 

'^Cook, kitchen-maid, house-maid, and footman,” I read “My dear 
Rachel, these servants are only wanted for a term — the term during 
which your guardian has taken the house We shall have great difficulty 
in finding persons of character and capacity to accept a temporary en- 
gagement of that sort, if we try in London Has the house at Brighton 
been found yet?” 

“Yes Godfrey has taken it, and persons in the house wanted him to 
hire them as ^rvants He thought they would hardly do for us, and came 
back having settled nothing ” 

""And ym have no exf^nence yourself in these matters, Rachel?” 

“None whatever ” 

“And Aunt Ablewhite won’t exert herself^” 

“No, poor dear Don’t blame her, Drusilla I think she is the only 
really happy wcmian I have ever met with ” 

“There are degrees m happiness, darling We must have a little talk 
some day on that subject In the mean tune I will undertake to meet the 
difficulty about the servants Your aunt will write a letter to the people 
of the house — ” 

“She will sign a letter if I wnte it for her, which comes to the same 
thing 
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^^Quite the ^^sme thing I shall get the letter, and I will go to Brighton 
to-morrow ” 

^^How extremely kind of you^ We will join you as soon as you are 
ready for us And you will stay, I hope, as my guest Brighton is so lively, 
you are sure to enjoy it ” 

In those words the invitation was given, and the glorious prospect of 
interference was opened before me 
It Was then the middle of the week By Saturday afternoon the house 
was ready for them In that short interval I had sifted, not the charac- 
ters only, but the religious views as well, of all the disengaged servants 
who applied to me, and had succeeded in making a selection which my 
conscience approved I also discovered ^ and called on, two serious friends 
of mine, residents in the town, to whom I knew I could confide the pious 
object which had brought me to Brighton One of them — a clerical fnend 
— ^kmdly helped me to take sittings for our little party in the church 
in which he himself ministered The other — a single lady, like myself' — 
placed the resources of the library (composed throughout of orecious 
publications) entirely at my disposal I borrowed half a dozen works, 
all carefully chosen with a view to Rachel When these had been judi- 
ciously distnbuted in the various rooms she would be likely to occupy 
I considered that my preparations were complete Sound doctrme in the 
servants who waited on her, sound doctrme in the minister who preached 
to her, sound doctrine m the bodes that lay on the table — ^such was the 
triple welcome which my zeal had prepared for the motherless girP A 
heavenly composure filled my mind, on that Saturday afternoon, as 1 
sat at the window waiting the arrival of my relatives The giddy throng 
passed and repassed before my eyes Alas^ how many of them felt my 
exquisite sense of duty done? An awful question Let us not pursue it 
Between six and seven the travelers arrived To my indescribable sur- 
prise, they weie escorted, not by Mr Godfrey (as I had anticipated) , but 
by the lawyer, Mr Bruff 

^^How do you do, Miss Clack?” he said mean to stay this time ” 

That reference to the oodasion on which I had obliged him to post- 
pone his business to mine, when we were both visiting m Montagu 
Square, satisfied me that the old worldling had come to Brighton with 
some object of his own in view I had prepared quite a little Paradise for 
my beloved Rachel — and here was the Serpent already ^ 

^'Godfrey was very much vexed, Drusilla, not to be able to come with 
us,” said my aunt Ablewhite “There was something in the way which 
kept him m town Mr Bruff volunteered to take his place, and make a 
holiday of it till Monday morning By-the-bye, Mr Bruff, I^m ordered 
to take exercise, and I don’t like it That,” added Aunt Ablewhite, pomt- 
mg out of window to an invalid going by in a chair on wheels, drawn by 
a man, “is my idea of exercise If it’s air you want, you get it in your 
chair And if it’s fatigue you want, I’m sure it’s fatiguing enough to look 
at the man ” 
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Rachel stood silent, at a window by herself, with her eyes fixed on the 
sea 

^^Tired, love?” I inquired 

^^No Only a little out of spirits,” she answered “I have often seen the 
sea, on our Yorkshire coast, with that light on it And I was thinking, 
Drusiila, of the days that can never come again ” 

Mr Bruff remained to dinner, and staid through the evening The 
more I saw of him, the more certam I felt that he had some private end 
to serve in coming to Brighton I watched him carefully He maintained 
the same appearance of ease, and talked the same godless gossip, hour 
after hour, until it was time to take leave As he shook hands with Rachel 
I caught his hard and cunning eye resting on her for a moment with a 
very peculiar interest and attention She was plainly concerned m the 
object that he had in view He said nothing out of the common to her or 
to any one, on leaving He invited himself to luncheon the next day, and 
then he went away to his hotel 

It was impossible, the next morning, to get my aunt Ablewhite out of 
her dressmg-gown m time for church Her invalid daughter (suffering 
from nothing, m my opinion, but incurable laziness, mhented from her 
mother) announced that she meant to remain in bed for the day Ra- 
chel and I went alone together to church A magnificent sermon was 
preached by my gifted friend on the heathen mdifference of the world to 
the sinfulness of little sms For more than an hour his eloquence (assisted 
by his glorious voice) thundered through the sacred edifice I said to Ra- 
chel, when we came out, ^^Has it found its way to your heart, dear?” 
And she answered, ‘^No, it has only made my head ache ” This might 
have been discouraging to some people But, once embarked on a career 
of manifest usefulness, nothing discourages Me 

We found Aunt Ablewhite and Mr Bruff at luncheon When Rachel 
declined eating any thing, and gave as a reason for it that she was suf- 
fering from a headache, the lawyer’s cunning instantly saw, and seized, 
the chance that she had given him 

“There is only one remedy for a headache,” said this horrible old man 
“A walk, Miss Rachel, is the thing to cure you I am entirely at your 
^rvice, if you will honor me by accepting my arm ” 

“With the greatest pleasure A walk is the very thmg I was longmg 
for ” 

“It’s past two,” I gently suggested “And the afternoon service, Ra- 
chel, begms at three ” 

“How can you expect me to go to church again,” she asked, petulant- 
ly, “with such a headacihe as mine?” 

Mr Bruff ofBciously opened the door for her In a minute more they 
were both out of the house I dmi’t know when I have felt the solemn duty 
of interfering so strongly as I felt it at that moment But what was to 
be done? Nothing was to be done but to interfere, at the first oppor- 
tunity, later in the day 
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On my return from the afternoon service I found that they had just 
got back One look at them told me that the lawyer had said what he 
wanted to say I had never before seen Rachel so silent and so thought- 
ful I had never before seen Mr Bruff pay her such devoted attention, 
and look at her with such marked respect He had (or pretended that he 
had) an engagement to dinner that day — ^and he took an early leave of 
us all, intending to go back to London by the first train the next morning 
‘‘A’-e you sure of your own resolution^’’ he said to Rachel at the door 
^^Quite sure,” she answered — and so they parted 
The moment his back wets turned Rachel withdrew to her own room 
She never appeared at dinner Her maid (the person with the cap-rib- 
bons) was sent down stairs to announce that her headache had re- 
turned I ran up to her, and made all sorts of sisterly offers through the 
door It was locked, and she kept it locked Plenty of obstructi\e mate- 
rial to V7ork on here* I felt greatly cheered and stimulated by her lock- 
ing the door 

When her cup of tea went up to her the next morning I followed it in 
I sat by her bedside and said a few earnest words She listened with lan- 
guid civility I noticed my serious friend’s precious publications huddled 
together on a table in a corner Had she chanced to look into them^ — 
asked Yes — and they had not interested her Would she allow me to 
read a few passages, of the deepest interest, which had probably escaped 
her eye^ No, not now — ^she had other things to think of She ga\e these 
answers, with her attention apparently absorbed in folding and refolding 
the frill of her night-gown It was plainly necessary to rouse her by some 
reference to those worldly interests which she still had at heart 
“Do you know, love,” I said, “I had an odd fancy, yesterday, about 
Mr Bruff? I thought, when I saw you after your walk with him, that he 
had been telling you some bad news ” 

Her fingers dropped from the frilimg of her night-gown, and her fierce 
black eyes flashed at me 

“Quite the contrary ^ ” she said “It was news I was interested in hear 
mg — ^and I am deeply indebted to Mr Bruff for tellmg me of it ” 

“Yes?” I said, in a tone of gentle interest 

Her fingers went back to the frilling, and she turned her head sullenly 
away from me I had been met in this manner, in the course of plying the 
good work, hundreds of times She merely stimulated me to try again In 
my dauntless zeal for her welfare I ran the great risk, and openly alluded 
to her marriage engagement 

“News you were interested m hearmg?” I repeated “I suppose, my 
dear Rachel, that must be news of Mr Godfrey Ablewhite?” 

She started up in the bed and turned deadly pale It was evidently on 
the tip of her tongue to retort on me with the unbndled insolence of 
former times She checked herself — ^laid her head back on the pillow-^ 
considewi a mmute — ^and then answered in these remarkable words 
“1 skaS nei>^ mmrry Mr Godfrey Ablewhite ” 
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It was my turn to start at that 

*What can you possibly mean>” I exclaimed “The marriage is cojd&- 
sidered by the whole famdy as a settled thmg?^’ 

“Mr Godfrey Ablewhite is expected here to-day,” she said, doggedly 
“Wait till he comes — and you wiU see ” 

“But my dear Rachel — ” 

She rang the bell at the head of her bed The person with the cap^ 
nbbons appeared 

“Penelope f my bath ” 

Let me give her her due In the state of my mmd, at that moment, I 
do sincerely believe that she had hit on the only possible way of forcing 
me to leave the room 

By the mere worldly mind my position toward Rachel might have been 
viewed as presenting difficulties of no ordinary kind I had reckoned on 
leading her to higher things, by means of a little earnest exhortation on 
the subject of her marriage And now, if she was to be believed, no such 
event as her marriage was to take place at all But ah* my friends* a 
working Christian of my experience (with an evangelizing prospect be- 
fore her) takes broader views than these Supposmg Rachel really broke 
off the marriage on which the Ablewhites, father and son, counted as a 
settled thing, what would be the result^ It could only end, if she held 
firm, in an exchanging of hard words and bitter accusations on both 
sides And what would be the effect on Rachel when the stormy inter- 
view was over? A salutary moral depression would be the effect Her 
pride would be exhausted, her stubbornness would be exhausted, by the 
resolute resistance which it was in her character to make under the cir- 
cumstances She would turn for sympathy to the nearest person who had 
sympathy to offer And I was that nearest person — ^bnmful of comfort, 
charged to overflowing with seasonable and reviving words Never had 
the evangelizing project looked brighter, to my eyes, than it looked 
now 

She came down to breakfast, but she ate nothing, and hardly uttered 
a word 

After breakfast she wandered listlessly from room to room — then sud- 
denly roused herself and opened the piano The music she selected to play 
was of the most scandalously profane sort, associated with performances 
on the stage which it curdles one's blood to think of It would have been 
premature to interfere with her at such a time as this I privately as- 
certamed the hour at which Mr Godfrey Ablewhite was expected, and 
then I escaped the music by leaving the house 

Being out alone, I took the opportunity of calling upon my two resi- 
dent friends It was an indescribable luxury to find myself indulging in 
earnest conversation with serious persons Infinitely encouraged and re- 
freshed, I turned my steps back agam to the house, m excellent tune to 
await the arrival of our ei^^ected visitor I entered the dming-rooxn? nl- 
ways empty at that hour of the day— and found myself face to face with 
Mr Godfrey Ablewhite? 
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He made no attampt to fly the place Qtiite the contrary He advanced 
to meet me with the utmost eagerness 

^^Dear Miss Clack, I have been only waiting to see you! Chance set 
me free of my London engagements to-day sooner than I expected — ^and 
I have got here, m consequence, earlier than my appointed time 
Not the slightest embarrassment encumbered his explanation, though 
this was his first meeting with me after the scene in Montagu Square 
He was not aware, it is true, of my having been a witness to that scene 
But he knew, on the other hand, that my attendances at the Mothers’- 
Small-Clothes, and my relations with friends attached to other chanties, 
must have informed me of his shameless neglect of his Ladies and his 
Poor And yet there he was before me in full possession of his charming 
voice and his irresistible smile* 

‘‘Have you seen Rachel yet?” I asked 

He sighed gently, and took me by the hand I should certainly have 
snatched my hand away, if the manner in which he gave his answer had 
not paralyzed me with astonishment 

“I have seen Rachel,” he said, with perfect tranquillity “You are 
aware, dear friend, that she was engaged to me? Well, she has taken a 
sudden resolution to break the engagement Reflection has convinced hei 
that she will best consult her welfare and mine by retracting a rash prom- 
ise, and leaving me free to make some happier choice elsewhere That is 
the only reason she will give, and the only answer she wall make to every 
question that I can ask of her ” 

“What have you done on your side?” I inquired “Have you sub- 
mitted?” 

“Yes,” he said, with the most unruffled ccwnposure “I have submitted ” 
His conduct, under the circumstances, was so utterly inconceivable 
that I stood bewildered with my hand m his It is a piece of rudeness to 
stare at any body, and it is an act of indelicacy to stare at a gentleman 
I committed both those impropneties And I said, as if m a dream, “What 
does It mean?” 

“Permit me to tell you,” he reified “And suppose we sit down^” 

He led me to a chair I have an indistinct remembrance that he was 
very affectionate I don’t think he put his arm round my waist to sup^ 
port me — ^but I am not sure I was quite helpless, and his ways with 
ladies were very endearing At any rate, we sat down I can answer for 
that, if I can answer for nothmg more 

“I have lost a beautiful girl, an excellent social position, and a hand- 
some income,” Mr Godfrey began, “and I have submitted to it with- 
out a struggle What can be the motive for such extraordinary conduct as 
that? My precious friend, there is no motive ” 

“No motive?” I repeated 

“Let me appeal, dear Miss Clack, to your experience of children,” ie 
went on “A child pursues a certain course of conduct You are gready 
struck hf it, and you atten^t to get at the motive The dear httle flung 
iS inoap^e of telling you its motive You ought as well ask the grasn 
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why it grows, or the birds why they sing Well^ m this matter I am like 
the dear little thing — ^like the grass — ^iike the birds I don’t know why I 
made a proposal of marriage to Miss Vennder I don’t know why I have 
shamefully neglected my dear Ladies I don’t know why I have apos- 
tatized from the Mothers’-Small-Clothes You say to the child, Why 
have you been naughty^ \nd the little angel puts its finger into its 
mouth, and doesn’t know My case exactly, Miss Clack ^ I couldn’t con- 
fess It to any body else I feel impelled to confess it to 

I began to recover myself A mental problem was involved here I am 
deeply interested in mental problems — ^and I am not, it is thought, with- 
out some skill in solving them 

^'Best of friends, exert your intellect and help me,” he proceeded ^‘Tell 
me — ivhy does a time come when these matrimonial proceedings of mine 
begin to look like something done m a dreamt Why does it suddenly oc- 
cur to me that my true happiness is m helpmg my dear Ladies, m going 
my modest round of useful work, in saying my few earnest words when 
called on by my Chairman? ^ hat do I want with a position? I have got 
a position What do I want with an income? I can pay for my bread- 
and-cheese, and my nice little lodging, and my two coats a year What 
do I want with Miss Vermder? She has told me with her own lips (this, 
dear lady, is between ourselves) that she loves another man, and that 
her only idea m marrying me is to try and put that other man out of her 
head TOat a horrid union is this^ Oh, dear me, what a horrid union is 
this^ Such are my reflections, Miss Clack, on my way to Brighton t I 
approach Rachel with the feeling of a criminal who is going to receive his 
sentence When I find that she has changed her mind too — when I hear 
her propose to break the engagement — experience (there is no sort of 
doubt about it) a most overpowermg sense of relief A month ago I was 
pressing her rapturously to my bosom An hour ago the happmess of 
knowing that I shall never press her again intoxicates me like strong 
liquor The thing seems impossible — the thing can’t be And yet there 
are the facts, as I had the honor of stating them when we first sat down 
together m these two chairs I have lost a beautiful girl, an excellent so- 
cial position, and a handsome income, and I have submitted to it with- 
out a struggle Can you account for it, dear friend? It’s quite beyond me 

His magnificent head sank on his breast, and he gave up his own men- 
tal problem m despair 

I was deeply touched The case (if I may speak as a spiritual phy- 
sician) was now quite plain to me It is no uncommon event, in the ex- 
perience of us all, to see the possessors of exalted ability occasionally 
humbled to the level of the most poorly-gifted people about them The 
object, no doubt, in the wise economy of Providence, is to remind great- 
ness that it is mortal, and that the power which has conferred it rptn also 
take it away It was now— to my mmd— easy to discern one of these salu- 
tary humiliations m the deplorable proceedings on dear Mr Godfrey’s 
part, of which I had been the um&m witness And it was equally ea^ to 
recognize the welcmm le-^peamnce of his own finer nature m tte hmtm 
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With which he recoiled from the idea of a marriage with Rachel, and m 
the charming eagerness which he showed to return to his Ladies and his 
Poor 

I put this view before him m a few simple and sisterly words His joy 
was beautiful to see He compared himself, as I went on, to a lost man 
emerging from the darkness into the light "WTien I answered for a loving 
reception of him at the Mothers’-Small-Clothes, the grateful heart of 
our Christian Hero overflowed He pressed my hands alternately to his 
lips Overwhelmed by the exquisite triumph of having got him back 
among us, I let him do what he liked with my hands I closed my eyes 
I felt my head, in an ecstasy of spiritual self-forgetfulness, sinking on his 
shoulder In a moment more I should certainly have swooned away in his 
arms, but for an interruption from the outer world, which brought me 
to myself again A horrid rattling of knaves and forks sounded outside 
the door, and the footman came in to lay the table for luncheon 
Mr Godfrey started up, and looked at the clock on the mantel-piece 
^^How time files with you^” he exdaimed shall barely catch the 
train ” 

I ventured on asking why he was m such a hurry to get back to town 
His answer reminded me of family difficulties that were still to be rec- 
onciled, and of family disagreements that were yet to come 

have heard from my father,” he said ^‘Business obliges him to 
leave Frizinghall for London to-day, and he proposes coming on here 
either this evening or to-morrow I must tell him what has happened be- 
tween Rachel and me His heart is set on our marnage — ^there will be 
great difficulty, I fear, in reconciling him to the breaking-off of the en- 
gagement I must stop him, for all our sakes, from coming here till he *s 
reconciled Best and dearest of friends, we shall meet again*” 

With those words he hurried out In equal haste on my side, I ran up 
stairs to compose myself in my own room before meeting Aunt Able- 
white and Rachel at the luncheon-table 
I am well aware — ^to dwell for a moment yet on the subject of Mr 
Godfrey — that the all-profaning opinion of the outer world has charged 
him with having his own private reasons for releasing Rachel from her 
engagement, at the first opportumty she gave him It has also reached 
my ears that his anxiety to recover his place m my estimation has been 
attributed, in certam quarters, to a mercenary eagerness to make his 
peace (through me) with a venerable committee-woman at the Mothers’- 
Small-Clothes, abundantly blessed with the goods of this world, and a • 
beloved and intimate friend of my own I only notice these odious sland- 
ers for the sake of declaring that they never had a moment^s influence 
on my mind In obedience to my instructions, I have exhibited the fluc- 
tuations m my opmion of our Christian Hero exactly as I find them re- 
corded in my diary In justice to myself, let me here add that, once re- 
instated m Ins place in my estimation, my gifted friend never lost that 
place again^ t write with the tears m my eyes, burmng to say more Ba^ 
no— 1 am crpelly limited to my actual experience of persons and thmgs* 
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In less than a month from the time of which I am now wntmg events in 
the money-market (which dimmished even my miserable little income) 
forced me into foreign exile, and left me with nothing but a loving re- 
membrance of Mr Godfrey which the slander of the world has assailed, 
and assailed m vam 

Let me dry my eyes, and return to my narrative 

I went down stairs to luncheon, naturally anxious to see how Rachel 
was affected by her release from her marriage engagement 
It appeared to me— but I own I am a poor authority in such matters 
— ^that the recovery of her freedom had set her thinkmg again of that 
other man whom she loved, and that she was furious with herself for not 
being able to control a revulsion of feeling of which she was secretly 
ashamed Who was the man^ I had my suspicions— but it was needless 
to waste time in idle speculation When I had converted her, she would, 
as a matter of course, ha\e no concealments from Me I should hear all 
about the man, 1 should hear all about the Moonstone If I had had no 
higher object m stirring her up to a sense of spiritual things, the motive 
of relieving her mind of its guilty secrets would have been enough of it- 
self to encourage me to go on 

^unt Ablewhite took her exercise m the afternoon m an invahd chair 
Rachel accompanied her “I wish I could drag the chair, she broke out, 
recklessly wish I could fatigue myself till I was ready to- drop I 
She was m the same humor in the evening I discovered m one of my 
friend's precious publications— The Life, Letters, and La^rs of Miss 
Jane Ann Stamper, forty-fifth ediJjiOT^— passages which bore with a 
marvelous appropriateness on Rachers present position Upon my pro^ 
posing to read them she went to the piano Conceive how little she must 
have known of serious people, if she supposed that my patience was to be 
exhausted in that way* I kept Miss Jane Ann Stamper by me, and wait- 
ed for events with the most unfaltering trust m the future 
Old Mr Ablewhite never made his appearance that night But I knew 
the importance which his worldly greed attached to his son's marriage 
With Miss Vennder — ^and I felt a positive conviction (do what Mr God- 
frey might to prevent it) that we should see him the next day With his 
interference m the matter, the storm on which I had counted would cer- 
tainly come, and Ibe salutary exhaustion of Ra^rhel's resisting powers 
would as certainly follow I am not ignorant that oM Mr Ablewhite has 
^ the reputation generally (especially am^ag his inferiors) of being a re- 
markably good-natured mm According to my observation of him, he 
deserves his reputation as long as he has his own way, and not a moment 
longer 

The next day, exactly as I had feres^n, Aunt Ablewhite was as near 
to being astonished as her nature would permiit,. by the sudden appear- 
ance of her husband He had barely been a minute in the house before he 
was followed, to astonishment this* twe, by^ arr eom©li-^ 

cation in the shape of Mr Brut. p 
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I never remember feeling the presence of the lawyer to be more un- 
welcome than I felt it at that moment He looked ready for any thing m 
the way of an obstructive proceeding — capable even of keying the 
peace, with Rachel for one of the combatants* 

^^This IS a pleasant surprise, sir,” said Mr Ablewhite, addressing him- 
self with his deceptive cordiality to Mr Bruff “When I left your office 
yesterday, I didn’t expect to have the honor of seeing you at Brighton 
to-day ” 

“I turned over our conversation in my mind, after you had gone,” 
replied Mr Bruff “And it occurred to me that I might perhaps be of some 
use on this occasion I was just in time to catch the tram, and I had no 
opportunity of discovering the carriage in which you were traveling ” 
Having given that explanation he seated himself by Rachel I retired 
modestly to a corner — ^with Miss Jane Ann Stamper on my lap in case 
of emergency My aunt sat at the window, placidly fanning herself as 
usual Mr Ablewhite stood up in the middle of the room, with his bald 
head much pinker than I had ever seen it yet, and addressed himself in 
the most affectionate manner to his niece » 

“Rachel, my dear,” he said, “I have heard some very extraordinary 
news from Godfrey And I am here to inquire about it You have a sit- 
ting-room of your own in this house Will you honor me by showing me 
the way to it?” 

Rachel never moved Whether she was determined to bring matters to 
a crisis, or whether she was prompted by some private sign from Mr 
Bruff, IS more than I can tell She declm^ doing old Mr Ablewhite the 
honor of conducting him to her sitting-room 

“Whatever you wish to say to me,” she answered, “can be said here — 
m the presence of my relatives, and m the presence” (she looked at Mr 
Bruff) “of my mother’s trusted old friend ” 

“Just as you please, my dear,” said the amiable Mr Ablewhite He 
took a chair The rest of them looked at his face — ^as if they expected it, 
after seventy years of worldly training, to speak the truth / looked at the 
top of his bid head, having noticed, on other occasions, that the temper 
whidi was really in him had a habit of registering itself there 
“Some weeks ago,” pursued the old gentleman, “my son informed me 
that Miss Vermder had done hm the honor to engage herself to marry 
him Is it possfble, Rachel, that he can have misinterpreted — or pre 
sumed upon — ^what you really said to him?” 

“Certainly not,” she replied “I did engage myself to marry him ” 
“Very frankly answered*” said Mr Ablewhite “And most satisfac- 
tory, my dear, so far In respect to what happened some weeks smce, 
Godfrey has made no mistake The error is evidently m what he told me 
yesterday I begin to see it now You and he have had a lovers’ quarrel 
— ^and my foolish son has interpreted it seriously Ah* I should have 
known better than that, at his age ” 

The fallen nature in Rachel — ^the mother Eve, so to speak — b^an to 
chafe at this 
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‘‘Pray let us understand each other, Mr Ablewhite,^^ she said “Noth- 
ing m the least like a quarrel took place yesterday between your son and 
me If he told you that I proposed breaking off oar marriage engagement, 
and that he agreed on his side — ^he told you the t^uth ” 

The self-registering thermometer at the top of Mr Ablewhite’s bald 
head began to mdicate a rise of temper His face was more amiable than 
ever — ^but there was the pmk at the top of his face, a shade deeper al- 
ready ^ 

* Come, come, my dear^” he said, m his most soothing manner, “now 
don^t be angry, and don’t be hard on poor Godfrey ^ He has evidently 
said some unfortunate thing He was always clumsy from a child — ^but 
he means well, Rachel, he means welP” 

“Mr Ablewhite, I have either expressed myself very badly, or you 
are purposely mistaking me Once for all, it is a settled thing between 
your son and myself that we remam, for the rest of our lives, cousins and 
nothing more Is that plain enough^” 

The tone in which she said those words made it impossible, even for 
old Mr Ablewhite, to mistake her any longer His thermometer went up 
another degree, and his voice, when he next spoke, ceased to be the voice 
which is appropriate to a notoriously good-natured man 
“I am to understand, then,” he said, “that your marriage engagement 
IS broken off^” 

“You are to understand that, Mr Ablewhite, if you please ” 

“I am also to take it as a matter of fact that the proposal to withdraw 
from the engagement came, in the first instance, from 
“It came, in the first instance, from me And it met, I have told you, 
with your son’s consent and approval ” 

The thermometer went up to the top of the ’•egister I mean, the pink 
changed suddenly to scarlet 

“My son is a mean-spinted hound cried this furious old worldling 
“In justice to myself as his father— not in justice to htm — ^I beg to ask 
you, Miss Verinder, what complaint you have to make oi Mr Godfrey 
Ablewhite?” 

Here Mr Bruff interfered for the first time 
“You are not bound to answer that question,” he said to Rachel 
Old Mr Ablewhite fastened on him instantly 
“Don't forget, sir,” he said, “that you are a self-mvited guest here 
Your interference would have come with a better grace if you had waited 
until it was asked for ” 

Mr Bruff took no notice The smooth varnish on kts wicked old face 
never cracked Rachel thanked him for the advice he had given to her, 
and then turned to old Mr Ablewhite — preserving her composure m a 
manner winch (having regard to her age and her sex) was simply awful 
to see 

“Your son put the same que^on to me which you have just a^ed,” 
^e said “I had cme answer for hup, and I have only one answer 
for you I proposed that we should rdease ^ch other, because reflection 
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had convinced me that I should best consult his welfare and mine by 
retracting a rash promise, and leaving him free to make his choice else- 
where ” 

^^What has my son done^” persisted Mr Ablewhite ‘T have a right to 
know that What has my son done^” 

She persisted just as obstinately on her side 

“You have had the only explanaton which I think it necessary to give 
to you, or to him,’’ she answered 

“In plain English, it’s your sovereign will and pleasure, Miss Verm- 
der, to jilt my son^” 

Rachel was silent for a moment Sitting close behind her, I heard her 
s^gh Mr Bruff took her hand, and gave it a little squeeze She recovered 
herself, and answered Mr Ablewhite as boldly as ever 

“I have exposed myself to worse misconstruction than that,” she said 
“And I have borne it patiently The time has gone by when you could 
mortify me by calling me a jilt ” 

She spoke with a bitterness of tone which satisfied me that the scandal 
of the Moonstone had been in some way recalled to her mind “I have no 
more to say,” she added, wearily, not addressing the words to any one 
in particular, and looking away from us all, out of the window that was 
neaiest to her 

Mr Ablewhite got upon his feet, and pushed away his chair so vio 
lently that it toppled over and fell on the floor 

“I have something more to say on my side,” he announced, bringing 
down the flat of his hand on the table with a bang “I have to say that 
if my son doesn’t feel this insult I do’ ” 

Rachel started, and looked at him m sudden surprise 
“Insult?” she repeated “What do you mean?” 

“Insult ’ ” reiterated Mr Ablewhite “I know your motive, Miss Verin- 
der, for breaking your promise to my son* I know it as certainly as if 
you had confessed it in so many words Your cursed family pride is in- 
sulting Godfrey, as it insulted me when I married your aunt Her family 
— ^her beggarly family — ^turned their backs on her for marrying an hon- 
est man, who had made his own place and won his own fortune I had no 
ancestors I wasn’t descended from a set of cut-throat scoundrels who 
lived by robbery and murder I couldn’t point to the time when the Able- 
whites hadn’t a shirt to their backs, and couldn’t sign their own names 
Ha* ha* I wasn’t good enough for the Herncastles, when I married And, 
now It comes to the pmch, my son isn’t good enough for you I suspected 
it all along You have got the Hemcastle blood in you, my young lady* I 
suspected it all along ” 

“A very unworthy suspicion,” remarked Mr Bruff “I am astonished 
that you have the courage to acknowledge it ” 

Before Mr Ablewhite could find words to answer, Rachel spoke in the 
tone of the most exasperating contempt 
“Surely,” she ^d to the lawyer, “this is beneath notice If he can 
femk in tha^ way;, M us leave him to think as he oleases ” 
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From scarlet Mr Ablewhite was now becoming purple He gasped for 
breath, he looked backward and forward from Rachel to Mr Bruff m 
such a frenzy of rage with both of them that he didn’t know which to at- 
tack first His wife, who had sat impenetrably fanning herself up to this 
time, began to be alarmed, and attempted, quite uselessly, to quiet him 
I had, throughout this distressmg interview, felt more than one inward 
call to interfere with a few earnest words, and had controlled myself 
under a dread of the possible results, very unworthy of a Christian Eng- 
lishwoman who looks, not to what is meanly prudent, but to what is mor- 
ally right ^t the point at which matters had now arrived I rose superior 
to all considerations of mere expediency If I had contemplated interpos- 
ing any remonstrance of my own humble devising, I might possibly still 
ha\e hesitated But the distressmg domestic emergency which now con- 
fronted me was most marvelously and beautifully provided for in the 
Correspondence of Miss Jane Ann Stamper — ^Letter one thousand and 
one, on ‘Teace m Families ” I rose m my modest corner, and I opened 
my precious book 

^^Dear Mr Ablewhite,” I said, ^'one word?” 
hen I first attracted the attention of the company by rising, I could 
see that he was on the point of sa3nng something rude to me My sisterly 
form of address checked him He stared m heathen astonishment 

“As an affectionate well-wisher and friend,” I proceeded, “and as one 
long accustomed to arouse, convince, prepare, enlighten, and fortify 
others, permit me to take the most pardonable of all liberties — the lib- 
erty of composing your mind ” 

He began to recover himself, he was on the point of breaking out — ^he 
would have broken out, with any body else But my voice (habitually 
gentle) possesses a high note or so, m emergencies In this emergency I 
felt imperatively called upon to have the highest voice of the two 

I held up my precious book before him, I rapped the open page im- 
pressively with my forefinger “Not my words I exclaimed, m a burst 
of fervent interruption “Oh, don’t suppose that I claim attention for My 
humble words ^ Manna in the wilderness, Mr Ablewhite’ Dew on the 
parched earth ’ Words of comfort, words of wisdom, words of love — the 
ble^d, blessed, blessed words of Miss Jane Ann Stamper’” 

I was stopped there by a momentary impediment of the breath Before 
I could recover myself, this monster in human form shouted out furi- 
ously 

“Miss Jane Ann Stamper be ’ ” 

It IS impossible for me to wnte the awful word which is here repre- 
sented by a blank I shrieked as it passed his lips, I flew to my little bag 
on the side-table, I shook out aU my tracts, I seized the one particular 
tract on profane sweating, entitled, “Hush, for Heaven’s Sake’” I 
handed it to him with an expression of agonized entreaty He tore it in 
two, and threw it back at me across the table The rest of them rose in 
alarm, not knowing what might happen next I instantly sat down again 
in my corner Hiere had o®ce been an occasion, under somewhat similar 
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circumstances, when Miss Jane Ann Stamper had been taken by the 
two shoulders and turned out of a room I waited, inspired by her spirit, 
for a repetition of her martyrdom 

But no — It was not to be His wife was the next person whom he ad- 
dressed ^^Who — ^who — ^who,” he said, stammering with rage, “asked this 
impudent fanatic into the housed Did you?” 

Before Aunt Ablewhite could say a word, Rachel answered for her 

“Miss Clack IS here,” she said, “as my guest ” 

Those words had a singular effect on Mr Ablewhite They suddenly 
changed him from a man in a state of red-hot anger to a man in a state 
of icy-cold contempt It was plain to every body that Rachel had said 
something — ^short and plain as her answer had been — ^which gave him 
the upper hand of her at last 

“Oh’” he said “Miss Clack is here as your guest — ^in my house?” 

It was Rachel’s turn to lose her temper at that Her color rose, and her 
eyes brightened fiercely She turned to the lawyer, and, pointing at Mr 
Ablewhite, asked, haughtily, “What does he rnean^” 

Mr Bruff interfered for the third time 

“You appear to forget,” he said, addressing Mr Ablewhite, “that you 
took this house as Miss Vermder’s guardian for Miss Vennder’s use ” 

“Not quite so fast,” interposed Mr Ablewhite “I have a last word to 
say, which I should have said some time since, if this — He looked my 
way, pondering what abominable name he should call me — ^^fif this Ram- 
pant Spinster had not interrupted us I beg to inf onn you, sir, that, if my 
son IS not good enough to be Miss Vennder’s husband, I can not pre- 
sume to consider his father good enough to be Miss Vermder’s guardian 
Understand, if you please, that I refuse to accept the position which is 
offered to me by Lady Vennder’s will In your legal phrase, I decline to 
act This house has necessarily been hired in my name I take the entire 
responsibility of it on my shoulders It is my house I can keep it, or let 
it, just as I please I have no wish to hurry Miss Verinder On the con^- 
trary, I beg her to remove her guest and her luggage, at her own entire 
convenience ” He made a low bow, and walked out of the room 

That was Mr Ablewhite’s revenge on Rachel for refusing to marry his 
son’ 

The instant the door closed Aunt Ablewhite exhibited a phenomenon 
which silenced us all She became endowed with energy enough to cross 
the room I 

“My dear,” she said, taking Rachel by the hand, “I should be ashamed 
of my husband, if I didn’t know that it is his temper which has spoken 
to you, and not himself You,” contmued Aunt Ablewhite, turning on 
me in my corner with another endowment of energy, in her looks this 
time instead of her limbs — ^‘yov, are the mischievous person who irritated 
him I hope I shall never see you or your tracts again ” She went back to 
Rachel, and kissed her “I beg your pardon, my dear,” she said, “in mj^ 
husband’s name What can I do for you?” 

Consistently perverse in every thing — caprmous and unreasonable it 
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all the actions of her life — Rachel melted into tears at those common- 
place words, and returned her aunt's kiss m silence 
'^If I may be permitted to answer for Miss Vennder/' said Mr Bruff, 
“might I ask you, Mrs Ablewhite, to send Penelope down with her mis- 
tress’s bonnet and shawl Leave us ten minutes together," he added, in a 
lower tone, ^and you may rely on my settmg matters right, to your sat- 
isfaction as well as to Rachel's ” 

The trust of the family m this man was somethmg wonderful to see 
Without a word more, on her side, Aunt Ablewhite left the room 
“Ah * " said Mr Bruff, looking after her “The Herncastle blood has its 
drawbacks, I admit But there is something in good-breeding, after all’ " 
Having made that purely worldly remark, he looked hard at my 
corner, as if he expected me to go My interest m Rachel — an infinitely 
higher interest than his — riveted me to my chair 
Mr Bruff gave it up, exactly as he had given it up at Aunt Vermder's, 
m Montagu Square He led Rachel to a chair by the window, and spoke 
to her there 

“My dear young lady," he said, “Mr Ablewhite's conduct has nat- 
urally shocked you, and taken you by surpnse If it was worth while to 
contest the question with such a man, we might soon show him that he 
IS not to have things all his own way But it isn't worth while You were 
quite right in what you said just now, he is beneath our notice " 

He stopped, and looked around at my corner I sat there quite immov- 
able, with my tracts at my elbow, and with Miss Jane Ann Stamper on 
my lap 

“You know," he resumed, turning back again to Rachel, “that it was 
part of your poor mother's fine nature always to see the best of the 
people about her, and never the worst She named her brother-in-law 
your guardian because she believed in him, and because she thought it 
would please her siste?, I had never liked Mr Ablewhite myself, and I 
induced your mother to let me insert a clause in the will empowering her 
executors, in certain events, to consult with me about the appointment of 
a new guardian One of those events has happened to-day, and I find my- 
self m a position to end all these dry business details, I hope agreeably, 
with a message from my wife Will you honor Mrs Bruff by becoming 
her guest? And will you remain under my roof, and be one of my family, 
until we wise people have laid our heads together, and have settled what 
IS to be done next?” 

At tho^ words I rose to interfere Mr Bruff had done exactly what I 
had dreaded he would do, when he asked Mrs Ablewhite for Rachel's 
bonnet and shawl 

Before I could interpose a woid Rachel had accepted his invitation in 
the warmest terns If I suS^ed tte arrangement thus made between 
mem to be cam^ out— if she <®ce passed the threshold of Mr Bruff's 
door— farewell to the fondest hope of my life, the hope of brmgms my 
ost sheep back to the fold! The bare idea of such a calamity as te quite 
overwhelmed me I ca^ the miseiaUe trammels of worldly to 
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the winds, and spoke with the fervor that filled me, in the words that 
came first 

^^Stop^” I said — “stopf I must belheard Mr Bruff^ you are not re- 
lated to her, and I am / invite her — summon the executors to appoint 
me guardian Rachel, dearest Rachel, I offer you my modest home, come 
to London by the next tram, love, and share it with me* ’ 

Mr Bruff said nothing Rachel looked at me with a cruel astonish 
ment which she made no effort to conceal 
^^You are very kind, Drusilla,” she said “I shall hope to visit you 
whenever I happen to be in London But I have accepted Mr Bruff’s 
invitation, and I think it will be best, for the present, if I remain under 
Mr Bruff ^s care ” 

^^Oh, don’t say so*” I pleaded “I can’t part with you, Rachel — 
can’t part with you * ” 

I tried to fold her m my arms But she drew back My fervor did not 
communicate itself, it only alarmed her 
^^Surely,” she said, “this is a very unnecessary display of agitation^ I 
don’t understand it ” 

“No more do I,” said Mr Bruff 

Their hardness — their hideous, worldly hardness — ^revolted me 
“Oh, Rachel* Rachel*” I burst out “Haven’t you seen yet that my 
heart yearns to make a Christian of you? Has no inner voice told you 
that I am trying to do for you, what I was trying to do for your dear 
mother when death snatched her out of my hands^” 

Rachel advanced a step nearer, and looked at me very strangely 
“I don’t understand your reference to my mother,” she said “Miss 
Clack, will you have the goodness to explain yourself?” 

Before I could answer Mr Bruff came forward, and offering his arm 
to Rachel, tried to lead her out of the room 
“You had better not pursue the subject, my dear,” he said “And Miss 
Clack had better not explain herself ” 

If I had been a stock or a stone, such an interference as this must have 
roused me into testifying to the truth I put Mr Bruff aside indignantly 
with my own hand, and, in solemn and suitable language, I stated the 
view with which sound doctrine does not scruple to regard the awful 
calamity of dying unprepared 

Rachel started back from me — blush to write it — ^with a scream of 
horror 

“Come away*” she said to Mr Bruff “Come away, for God’s sake 
before that woman can say any morel Oh, think of my poor mother’s 
harmless, useful, beautiful life* You were at the funeral, Mr Bruff, 
you saw how every body loved her, you saw the poor helpless people 
crjnng at her grave over the loss of their best friend And that wretch 
stands ther^ and tries to make me doubt that my mother, who was an 
ahgel on earth, is an angel in heaven now* Don’t stop to talk about it* 
Come away] li stifles me to breathe the same air with her* It frightens 
me to feel that we are m the same room together*” 
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Deaf to all remonstance, she ran to the door 

At the same moment her maid entered with her bonnet a^^d shawl 
She huddled them on any how ‘Tack my things,” she said, “and bring 
them to Mr Bruff’s ” I attempted to approach her — I was shocked and 
grieved, but, it is needless to say, not offended I only wished to say to 
her, “IMay your hard heart be softened ^ I freely forgive you^ ” She pulled 
down her veil, and tore her shawl away from my hand, and, hurrying 
out, shut the door m my face I bore the insult with my customary for- 
titude I remember it now with my customary superiority to all feeling 
of offense 

IMr Bruff had his partmg word of mockery for me, before he too 
hurried out, m his turn 

“You had better not have explained yourself. Miss Clack,” he said, 
and bowed, and left the room 

The person with the cap-nbbons followed 

“It’s easy to see who has set them all by the ears together,” she said 
“I’m only a poor servant — ^but I declare I’m ashamed of you ” She too 
went out, and banged the door after her 

I was left alone in the room Reviled by them all, deserted by them 
aU, I was left alone in the room 

Is there more to be added to this plain statement of facts — to this 
touching picture of a Christian persecuted by the world? No^ my diary 
reminds me that one more of the many checkered chapters in my life 
ends here From that day forth I never saw Rachel Vennder again She 
had my forgiveness at the time when she insulted me She has had my 
prayerful good wishes ever since And when I die — ^to complete the re- 
turn on my part of good for evil — ^she will have the Life, Letters, and 
Labor of Miss Jane Ann Stamper left her as a legacy by my will 



SECOND NARRATIVE 

Contributed by Mathew Bruff, Solicitor, of Gray*s Inn Square 

CHAPTER I 

My fair friend, Miss Clack, having laid down the pen, there are two 
reasons for my taking it up next, in my turn 
In the first place, I am m a position to throw the necessary light on 
certain points of interest which have thus far been left m the dark Miss 
Verinder had her own private reason for breaking her marriage engage- 
ment — and I was at the bottom of it Mr Godfrey Ablewhite had his own 
private reason for withdrawing all claim to the hand of his charming 
cousin — and I discovered what it was 
In the second place, it was my good or ill fortune, I hardly know 
which, to find myself personally involved — ^at the penod of which I am 
now writing — in the mystery of the Indian Diamond I had the honor of 
an mterview, at my own office, with an Oriental stranger of distinguished 
manners, who was no other, unquestionably, than the chief of the three 
Indians Add to this, that I met with the celebrated traveler, Mr Mur- 
thwaite, the day afterward, and that I held a conversation with him on 
the subject of the Moonstone, which has a very important bearing on 
later events And there you have the statement of my claims to fill the 
position which I occupy in these pages 

The true story of the broken marriage engagement comes first in pomt 
of time, and must therefore take the first place m the present narrative 
Tracing my way back along the chain of events, from one end to the 
other, I find it necessary to open the scene, oddly enough as you will 
think, at the beside of my excellent client and fnend, the late Sir John 
Verinder 

Sir John had his share — ^perhaps rather a large share — of the more 
harmless and amiable of the weaknesses incidental to humanity Among 
these, I may mention as applicable to the matter m hand, an invincible 
reluctance — so long a§ he enjoyed his usual good health — ^to face the 
responsibility of making his will Lady Verinder exerted her influence 
to rouse him to a sense of duty in this matter, and I exerted my influence 
He admitted the justice of our views — ^but he went no further than that, 
until he found himself afflicted witL the illness which ultimately brought 
him to his grave Then I was sent for at last, to take my client’s instruc- 
tions on the subject of his will They proved to be the simplest mstruc- 
I had ever received in the whole of my professional career 

2IK 
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Sir John was dozing, when I entered the room He roused himself at 
the sight of me 

^^How do you do, Mr Bruff?” he said “I sha’n’t be very long about 
this And then I’ll go to sleep agam ” He looked on with great interest 
wh’'’e I collected pens, mk, and paper ^^Are yoi ready he asked I 
bowed, and took a dip of ink, and waited for my instructions 

Ever} thing to my wife,” said Sir John ^That’s all ” He turned round 
on Jti c pillow, and composed himself to sleep agam 

I was obliged to disturb him 

I to understand,” I asked, “that you leave the whole of the prop- 
erty, of every sort and description, of which you die possessed, abso- 
lutely to Lady Vermder^” 

“Yes,” said Sir John “Only I put it shorter Why cci’t you put it 
shorter, and let me go to sleep agam? Every thing to my wi^e That’s my 
Wdl ” 

His property was entirely at his own disposal, and was of two kinds 
Property in land (I purposely abstain from using technical language) 
and property m money In the majority of cases, I am afraid I should 
have felt it my duty to my client to ask him to reconsider his Will In 
the case of Sir John, |<knew Lady Vennder to be, not only worthy of the 
unreserved trust which her husband had placed m her (all good wives 
are worthy of that) — ^faut to be also capable of properly administering 
a trust (which, m my experience of the fair sex, not one m a thousand 
of them is competent to do) In ten minutes Sir John’s Will was drawn 
and executed, and Sir John himself, good man, was finishing his in- 
terrupted nap 

Lady Vermder amply lustified the confidence which her husband had 
placed in her In the first days of her widowhood she sent for me and 
made her Will The view she took of her position was so thoroughly sound 
and sensible that I was relieved of all necessity for advising her My re- 
sponsibility began and ended with shapmg her instructions into the 
proper legal form Before Sir John had been a fortnight in his grave the 
tuture 6f his dau^ter had been most wisely and most affectionately pro- 
vided for I I 

The Wiil remained m its fire-proof box at my office, through more 
years than I like to reckon up It was not till the summer of eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight that I found occasion to look at it again under 
very melancholy circumstances 

At the date I have mentioned the doctors pronounced the sentence on 
poor Lady Vjpmder, which was literally a sentence of death I was the 
first person vmom she informed of her situation, and I found her anxious 
to go over her Will agam with me 

It was impossible to improve the provisions relating to her dau^ter 
But, m the lapse of time, her wishes m regard to certain minor legacies, 
left to different relatives, had under^ne some modification, and it be- 
necessary to add three or four Codicils to the original document 
Having done this at once, for fear of acadents, I obtained her lady^ip’s 
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permission to embody her recent instructions in a second Will My ob- 
ject was to avoid certain inevitable confusions and repetitions which now 
disfigure the original document, and which, to own the truth, grated 
sadly on my professional sense of the fitness of things 
The execution of this second Will has been described by Miss Clack, 
who was so obliging as to witness it So far as regards Rachel Vennder^s 
pecuniary interests, it was, word for -^ord, the exact counterpart of the 
first Will The only changes introduced related to the appointment of a 
guardian, and to certain provisions concerning that appomtment, which 
were made under my advice On Lady Vennder’s death, the Will wa*^ 
placed in the hands of my proctor to be “proved” (as the phrase is) in the 
usual way 

In about three weeks from that time — as well as I can remember — ^the 
first warning reached me of something unusual going on under the sur- 
face I happened to be looking in at my friend the proctor’s office, and I 
observed that he received me with an appearance of greater interest than 
usual 

“I have some news for you,” he said “What do you think I heard at 
Doctors’ Commons this morning? Lady Verinder’s Will has been asked 
for, and examined, already f” 

This was news indeed f There was absc^utely nothing which could be 
contested in the Will, and there was nobody I could think of who had the 
slightest interest in examining it (I shall perhaps do well if I explain in 
this place, for the benefit of the few people who don’t know it already, 
that the law allows all Wills to be examined at Doctors’ Commons by 
any body who applies, on the pa3mient of a shilling fee) 

“Did you hear who asked for the Will?” I inquired 
“Yes, the clerk had no hesitation in telling me Mr Smalley, of the 
firm of Skipp & Smalley, asked for it The Will has not been copied yet 
into the great Folio Registers So there was no alternative but to depart 
from the usual course, and to let him see the onginal document He looked 
it over carefully, and made a note in his pocket-book Have you any idea 
of what he wanted with it?” 

I shook my head “I shall find out,” I answered, “before I am a day 
older ” With that I went back at once to my own office 
If any other firm of solicitors had been concerned in this unaccount- 
able examination of my deceased client’s Will I might have found some 
difficulty in making the necessary discovery But I had a hold over Skipp 
& Smalley which made my course in this matter a comparatively easy 
one My common-law clerk (a most competent and excellent man) was 
a brother of Mr Smalley’s, and owing to this sort of indirect connection 
with me, Skipp & Smalley had, for some years past, picked up the crumbs 
that fell from my table, in the shape of cases brought to my office, which, 
for various reasons, I did not think it worth while to undertafce^hjy pro- 
fessional patronage was, in this way, of some importance to the in- 
tended, if nece^ry, to remind them of that ^tronage on the prespat 
occasion, « 
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The moment I got back I spoke to my clerk, and after teilmg him 
what had happened I sent him to his brother's office, ‘‘with Mr Brufi’s 
compliments, and he would be glad to know why Messrs Skip & Smalley 
had found it necessary to esamme Lady Vennder’s Will 

This message brought Mr Smalley back to my office, in company with 
fais brother He acknowledged that he had acted under instructions re- 
ceived from a client And then he put it to me, whether it would not be 
a breach of professional confidence on his part to say more 

We had a smart discussion upon that He was nght, no doubt, and I 
was wrong The truth is, I was angry and suspicious — and I insisted on 
knowing more Worse still, I decimed to consider any additional informa- 
tion offered to me, as a secret placed m my keeping I claimed perfect 
freedom to use my own discretion Worse even than that, I took an un- 
warrantable advantage of my position “Choose, sir,^’ I said to Mr Smal- 
ley, “between the risk of losing your client's business, and the risk of los- 
ing mine ” Quite mdefensible, I admit — an act of tyranny, and nothing 
less Like other tyrants, I earned my point Mr Smalley chose his alter- 
native, without a moment’s hesitation He smiled resignedly, and gave up 
the name of his client 

Mr Godfrey Ablewhite 

That was enough for me — wanted to know no more 

Having reached this poirt in my narrative, it now becomes necessary 
to place the reader of these lines — ^so far as Lady Vennder’s Will is con- 
cerned — on a footing perfect equality, m respect of information, with 
myself 

Let me state, then, m the fewest possible words, that Rachel Verinder 
had nothing but a life-interest m the property Her mother’s excellent 
sense, and my long experience, had combmed to relieve her of all respon- 
sibility, and to guard her from all danger of becoming the victim in the 
future of some needy and unscrupulous man Neither she nor her husband 
(if she married) could raise sixpence, either on the property in land or on 
the property m money They would have the houses in London and in 
'Sr<Krkshire to live in, and they would have the handsome income — and 
that was all 

When I came to think over what I had discovered, I was sorely per- 
plexed what to do next 

Hardly a week had passed since I had heard (to my surprise and dis- 
tress} of Mm Verinder’s proposed marriage I had the sincerest admira- 
tion and afecticm fiir her, and I had been inexpressibly grieved when I 
heard that she was about to throw herself away on Mr Godfrey Able- 
white And BOW, here was tins nmn— whom I had always believed to be a 
smooth-tongued pnposto— liMi^ymg the very worst that I had thau^t 
of him, and plainly revealing the merOTBaiy object of the marriage, on 
^ side^ And w^ qf that?— yem may reply— the thing is done every 
day Granted, my <iear sir But iw<x^y^,lhmk of it qmte as lightly as 
you do, if the thihg was done (lei v^ith your own sister? 
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The first consideration which now naturally occurred to me, was this 
Would Mr Godfrey Ablewhite hold to his engagement, after what his 
lawyer had discovered for him> 

It depended entirely on his pecuniary position of which I knew noth- 
ing If that position was not a desperate one, it would be well worth his 
while to marry Miss Vermder for her mcome alone If, on the other hand, 
he stood in urgent need of realizing a large sum by a given time, then 
Lady Vermder’s Will would exactly meet the case, and would preserve 
her daughter from falling into a scoundrel’s hands 
In the latter event, there would be no need for me to distress Miss Ra- 
chel, m the first days of her moummg for her mother, by an immediate 
revelation of the truth In the former event, if I remamed silent, I should 
be conniving at a marriage which would make her miserable for life 
My doubts ended in my calling at the hotel in London, at which I knew 
Mrs Ablewhite and Miss Vermder to be staying They informed me that 
they were going to Brighton the next day, and that an unexpected obsta- 
cle pi evented Mr Godfrey Ablewhite from accompanying them I at once 
proposed to take his place When I was only thinking of Rachel Verm- 
der, it was possible to hesitate 'When I actually saw her, my mind was 
made up directly, come what might of it, to tell her the truth 
I found my opportunity, when I was out walking with her on the day 
after my arrival 

^'May I speak to you,” I asked, ^^about your marriage engagement?” 
“Yes,” she said, indifferently, “if you have nothing more interesting to 
talk about ” 

“Will you forgive an old friend and servant of your famdy, Miss Ra- 
chel, if I venture on askmg whether your heart is set on this marriage?’ 

“I am marrying in despair, Mr Bruff — on the chance of dropping into 
some sort of stagnant happiness which may reconcile me to my life ” 
Strong language t and suggestive of something below the surface, m 
the shape of a romance But I had my own object m view, and I declined 
(as we lawyers say) to pursue the question into its side issues 
“Mr Godfrey Ablewhite can hardly be of your way of thinking,” I 
said “His heart must be set on the mamage, at any rate?” 

“He says so, and I suppose I ought to believe him He would hardly 
marry me, after what I have owned to him, unless he was fond of me ” 
Poor thing ^ the bare idea of a man marrying her for his own selfish and 
mercenary ends had never entered her head The task I had set myself 
began to look like a harder task than I had bargained for 
“It sounds strangely,” I went on, “m my <dd-fashioned ears — ” 

“What sounds strangely?” she asked 

“To hear you speak of your future husband as if you were not quite 
sine of the smcenty of his attachment Are you consaous of any rea^^ 
in your own mmd for doubting him?” i 

Her astonishing quickness of perception detected a change m my 

masquer, when I put that question, which warned her that I had 
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been speaking all along with, some ulterior object in view She stopped, 
and, t^ng her arm out of mine, looked me searchingly m the face 

“Mr Bruff,” she said, ‘ you have something to tell me about Godfrey 
Abiewhite Tell it ” 

I knew her well enough to take her at her word I told it 

She put her arm again into mine, and walked on with me slowly I felt 
her hand tightening its grasp mechanically on my arm, and I saw her get- 
ting paler and paler as I went on — ^but not a word passed her lips while I 
was speaking Wien 1 had done, she still kept silence Her head drooped 
a little, and she walked by my side, unconscious of my presence, uncon- 
satous of every thing about her, lost — ^buried, I might almost say — in her 
own thoughts 

I made no attempt to disturb her My experience of her disposition 
warned me, on this, as on former occasions, to give her time 

The first mstmct of girls in general, on being told of any thing which 
interests them, is to ask a multitude of questions, and then to run off, and 
talk it over with some favorite friend Rachel Verinder’s first instinct, 
under similar circumstances, was to shut herself up in her own mind, and 
to think it over by herself This absolute self-dependence is a great vir- 
tue in a man In a woman, it has the serious drawback of morally separat- 
ing her from the mass of her sex, and so exposing her to misconstruction 
by the general opinion I strongly suspect myself of thinking as the rest 
of the world think in this matter — except m the case of Rachel Vennder 
The self-dependence m her character was one of its virtues, m my estima- 
tion, partly no doubt, because I sincerely admired and liked her, partly, 
because the view I took of her connection with the loss of the Moonstone 
was based on my own special knowledge of her disposition Badly as ap- 
pearances might look m the matter of the Diamond — ^shocking as it un- 
doubtedly was to know that she was associated in any way with the mys- 
tery of an undiscovered theft— I was satisfied, nevertheless, that she had 
done nothing unworthy of her, because I was also satisfied that she had 
not stirred a step in the business, without shutting herself up in her own 
mind, and thinking it over first 

We had walked on, for nearly a mile I should think, before Rachel 
roused herself She suddenly iookec up at me with a faint reflection of her 
smile of happier times — the most irresistible smile I had ever seen on a 
woman^s face 

“I owe much already to your kmdness,'^ she said “And I feel more 
deeply mdebted to it now than ever If you hear any rumors of my mar- 
riage when 3 mu go back to London, contradict them at once, on mv 
authonty ” 

“Have you resdved to break your engagement?” I asked 

“Can you doubt it?” she returned, proudly, “after what you have told 
me^” 

“My dear Mias Raid, you are very young— and you may find more 
^culty m withdrawing from your present position than yor anticipate 
Have you no one — mean a lady of course — ^whom you could consult?” 
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one/^ she answered 

It distressed me^ it did indeed distress me, to hear her say that She 
was so young and so lonely — ^and she bore it so welli The impulse to help 
her got the better of any sense of my own unfitness which I might have 
felt under the circumstances, and I stated such ideas on the subject as oc- 
curred to me on the spur of the moment, to the best of my ability I have 
advised a prodigious number of clients, and have dealt with some exceed- 
ingly awkward difficulties, in my time But this was the first occasion on 
which I had ever found myself advising a young lady how to obtain her 
release from a marriage engagement Tne suggestion I offered amounted 
briefly to this I recommended her to tell Mr Godfrey Ablewhite — ^at a 
private interview, of course — that he had, to her certain knowledge, be- 
trayed the mecenary nature of the motive on his side She was then to 
add that their marriage, after what she had discovered, was a simple im- 
possibility — and she was to put it to him, whether he thought it wisest to 
secure her silence by falling in with her views, or to force her, by oppos- 
ing them, to make the motive under which she was acting generally 
known If he attempted to defend himself, or to deny the facts, she was, 
m that event, to refer him to me 

Miss Verinder listened attentively till I had done She then thanked 
me very prettily for my advice, but informed me at the same time it was 
impossible for her to follow it 

“May I ask,” I said, “what objection you see to following it?” 

She hesitated — and then met me with a question on her side 

“Suppose you were asked to express your opinion of Mr Godfrey Able- 
white^s conduct?” she began 

“Yes?” 

“What would you call it?” 

“I should call it the conduct of a meanly deceitful man ” 

“Mr Bruff » I have believed in that man I have promised to marry 
that man How can I tell him he is mean, how can I tell him he has de 
ceived me, how can I disgrace him in the eyes of the world, after that? 1 
have degraded myself by ever thinking of him as my husband If I say 
what you tell me to say to him — ^I am owning that I have degraded my- 
self to his face I can’t do that — ^after what has passed between us — I 
can’t do that? The shame of it would be nothing to htm But the shame 
of it w^ould be unendurable to me ” 

Here was another of the marked peculiarities m her character disclos- 
ing itself to me without reserve Here was her sensitive horror of the bare 
contact with any thing mean, blindmg her to every consideration of what 
she owed to herself, hurrying her into a false position which might com- 
promise her in the estimation of all her friends ^ Up to this time I had 
been a little diffident about the propriety of the advice I had given to her 
But, after what she had just said, I had no sort of douot that it was the 
best advice that could have been offered, and I felt no sort of hesitation 
m pressing it on her again 

She only shook her head, and repeated her objection m other words 
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has been intimate enough with me to ask me to be his wife He 
has stood high enough m my estimation to obtain my consent I can’t 
tell him to his face that he is the most contemptible of living creatures, 
after that^ ” 

^^But, my dear Miss Rachel,” I remonstrated, '^it’s equally impossible 
for you to tell him that you withdraw from your engagement, without 
giving some reason for it ” 

shall sa> that I have thought it over, and that I am satisfied it will 
be best for both of us if we part ” 
more than that?” 
more ” 

‘^Have you thought ot what he may say, on his side?” 

“He may say what he pleases ” 

It was impossible not to admire her delicacy and her resolution, and it 
was equally impossible not to feel that she was putting herself m the 
wrong I entreated her to consider her own position I reminded her that 
she would be exposing herself to the most odious misconstruction of her 
motives “You can’t brave pubhc opmion,” I said, “at the command of 
pnvate feeling ” 

“I can,” she answered “I have done it already ” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You have forgotten the Moonstone, Mr Bruff Have I not braved 
pubhc opmion, there, with my own pnvate reasons for it?” 

Her answer silenced me for the moment It set me trying to trace the 
explanation of her conduct, at the time of the loss of the Moonstone, out 
of the strange avowal which had just escaped her I might perhaps have 
done It when I was younger I certainly couldn’t do it now 

I tried a last remonstrance, before we returned to the house She was 
just as immovable as ever My mmd was m a strange conflict of feelings 
about her when I left her that day She was obstinate , she was wrong She 
was interesting, she was admirable, she was deeply to be pitied I made 
her promise to write to me the moment she had any news to send And I 
went back to my busmess m London, with a mind exceedingly ill at 
ease 

On t}^ evening of my return, before it was possible for me to receive 
my promised letter, I was surprised by a visit from Mr Ablewhite the 
elder, and was informed that Mr Gkidfrey had got his dismissal— nawrf 
had accepted that very day 

With the view I already took of the case, the bare fact slated in the 
words that I have underimed, revealed Mr Godfrey Ablewhite’s motive 
for submi^on as plainly as if he had acknowledged it himself He needed 
a large sum money, ami be needed it by a given time Rachel’s income, 
which wcmid have helped him to any thing dse, would not help him here , 
and Rachel had according^ r^eased bersdlf, without encountering a 
moment s senom ^jp^tion on his part I am MA th^ this mere 
f peculation, I ask, m my turn, What ^er acqo«^ for his 
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giving up a marriage which would have mamtamed him in splendor for 
the rest of his life? 

Any exultation I might otherwise have felt at the lucky turn which 
thmgs had now taken was effectually checked by what passed at my 
terview with old Mr Ablewhite 

He came, of course, to know whether I could give him any explanation 
of Miss Vermder’s extraordinary conduct It is needless to say that I was 
quite unable to afford him the information he wanted The annoyance 
which I thus inflicted, following on the irritation produced by a recent 
interview with his son, threw Mr Ablewhite off his guard Both his looks 
and his language convinced me that Miss Vennder would find him a mer- 
aless man to deal with, when he joined the ladies at Brighton the next 
day 

I had a restless night, considering what I ought to do next How many 
reflections ended, and how thoroughly well founded my distrust of old 
Mr Ablewhite proved to be, are items of information which (as I am 
told) have already been put tidily in their proper places by that exem- 
plary person. Miss Clack I have only to add — ^in completion of her narra- 
tive — that Miss Vennder found a quiet and repose which she sadly 
needed, poor thmg, in my house at Hampstead She honored us by mak- 
ing a long stay My wife and daughters were charmed with her, and, 
when the executors decided on the appointment of a new guardian, I feel 
sincere pride and pleasure m recording that my guest and my family 
parted like old friends, on either side 

CHAPTER n 

The next thing I have to do, is to present such additional mformation ai 
I possess on the subject of the Moonstone, or, to speak more correctly, on 
the subject of the Indian plot to steal the Diamond The little that I have 
to tell is (as I think I have already said) of some importance, neverthe- 
less, in respect of its bearing very remarkably on events which are still to 
come 

About a week or ten days after Miss Vennder had left us, one of my 
clerks entered the private room at my cffice, wath a card in his hand, and 
mformed me that a gentleman was below who wanted to speak to me 

I looked at the card There was a foreign name written on it, which has 
escaped my memory It was followed by a line written in English at the 
bottom of the card, which I remember perfectly well 

‘^Recommended by Mr Septimus Luker ” 

The audacity of a person m Mr Luker^s position presuming to recom- 
mend any body to me, took me so completely by surprise, that I sat silent 
for the moment, wondering whether my own eyes had not deceived mi, 
The clerk, observing my bewilderment, favored me with the result of 
own observation of the straager who was waiting down stairs 

“He’s rather a remar!^ble looking man, sir So dark m the comjflexiim 
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that we all set him down in the office for an Indian, or something of that 
sort ” 

Associatmg the cierk’s idea with the very offensive line inscribed on the 
the card m my hand, I instantly suspected that the Moonstone was at 
the bottom of IMr Luker’s recommendation, and of the stranger^s visit at 
my office To the astonishment of my clerk, I at once decided on granting 
an mter-view to the gentleman below 

In justification of the highly unprofessional sacrifice to mere curiosity 
which I thus made, permit me to remind any body who may read these 
lines, that no livmg person (in England, at any rate) can claim to have 
had such an intimate connection with the romance of the Indian Diamond 
as mine has been I was trusted with the secret of Colonel Herncastle’s 
plan for escaping assassination I received the ColoneFs letters, period- 
ically reporting himself a living man I drew his will, leavmg the Moon- 
stone to Miss \ ermder I persuaded his executor to act, on the chance 
that the jewel might prove to be a valuable acquisition to the family 
And, lastly, I combated Mr Franklm Blake^s scruples, and mduced him 
to be the means of transporting the Diamond to Lady Vermder’s house 
If any one can claim a prescriptive right of interest in the Moonstone, 
and m every thing connected with it, I think it is hardly to be denied 
that I am the man 

The moment my mysterious client was shown m I felt an inner con- 
viction that I was in the presence of one of the three Indians — ^probably 
of the chief He was carefully dressed in European costume But his 
swarthy complexion, his long lithe figure, and his grave and graceful 
politeness of manner, were enough to betray his Oriental origin to any 
intelligent eyes that looked at him 

I pointed to a chair, and begged to be mformed of the nature of his 
business with me 

After first apologizing — ^in an excellent selection of English words — for 
the liberty which he had taken in disturbing me, the Indian produced a 
small parcel the outer covering of which was of cloth of gold Removing 
this and a second wrappmg of some silken fabric, he placed a little box, or 
casket, on my table, most beautifully and richly mlaid m jewels, on an 
ebony ground 

have come, sir,” he said, ask you to lend me some money And I 
leave this as an assurance to you that my debt will be paid back ” 

I pointed to his card “And you apply to me,” I rejoined, “at Mr 
Luker’s recommendation?” 

The Indian bowed 

“May I ask how it is that Mr Luker himself did not advance the 
money that you require?”^ 

“Mr Luker mformed me, sir, that he had no money to lend ” 

“And so he recommended you to come to me^” 

The Indian, in his turn, pointed to the card “It is written there,” he 
said 

Briefly answered, and thoroughly to the purpose! If the Moonstone 
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had been in my possession, this Oriental gentleman would have murdered 
me, I am well aware, without a moment’s hesitation At the same time, 
and barring that slight drawback, I am bound to testify that he was the 
perfect model of a client He might not have respected my life But he 
did what none of my own countrymen had ever done in all my expenence 
of them — ^he respected my time ” 

“I am sorry,” I said, ^^that you should have had the trouble of coming 
to me Mr Luker is quite mistaken in sending you here I am trusted, 
like other men of my profession, with money to lend But I never lend it 
to strangers, and I never lend it on such a security as you have produced ” 
Far from attempting, as other people would have done, to induce me to 
relax my own rules, the Indian only made me another bow, and wrapped 
up his box in its two coverings without a word of protest He rose — this 
admirable assassin rose to go, the moment I had ans^^ered him^ 

“Will your condescension toward a stranger excuse my asking one 
question,” he said, “before I take my leaved” 

I bowed on my side Only one question at parting^ The average in my 
experience was fifty 

“Supposing, sir, it had been possible (and customary) for you to lend 
me the money,” he said, “m what space of time would it have been possi- 
ble (and customary) for me to pay it back?” 

According to the usual course pursued m this country,” I answered, 
“you would have been entitled to pay the money back (if you liked) m 
one year’s time from the date at which it was first advanced to you ” 
The Indian made me a last bow, the lowest of all — ^and suddenly and 
softly walked out of the room 

It was done in a moment, in a noiseless, supple, cat-like way, which a 
little startled me, I own As soon as I was composed enough to think, I 
arrived at one distinct conclusion m reference to the otherwise incompre- 
hensible visitor who had favored me with a call 
His face, and manner— while I was in his company— were under such 
perfect control that they set all scrutiny at defiance But he had given me 
one chance of looking under the smooth outer surface of him, for all 
that He had not shown the slightest sign of attempting to fix any thing 
that I had said to him m his mind, until I mentioned the time at which it 
was customary to permit the earliest repayment, on the part of the 
debtor, of money that had been advanced as a loan When I gave him 
that piece of information, he looked me straight in the face, while I was 
speaking, for the first time The inference I drew from this was, that he 
had a special purpose in asking me his last question, and a special interest 
in hearing my answer to it The more carefully I reflected on what had 
passed between us, the more shrewdly I suspected the production of the 
casket, and the application for the loan, of having been mere formalities, 
designed to pave the way for the parting mquiry addressed to me 

I had satisfied myself of the correctness of this conclusion— and was 
trying to get on a step farther, and penetrate the Indian’s motives next 
— ^when a letter was brought to me, which proved to be from no less a 
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persoB than Mr Septimns Luker himself He asked my pardon in terms 
of sickening servility, and assured me that he could explain matters to 
my satisfaction, if I would honor him by consenting to a personal inter- 
view 

I made another unprofessional sacrifice to mere curiosity I honored 
him by making an appomtment at my office, for the next day 

Mr Luker was, m every respect, such an inferior creature to the In- 
dian — ^he was so vulgar, so ugly, so cringing, and so prosy — ^that he is 
quite unworthy of being reported, at any length, in these pages The 
substance of what he had to tell me may be fairly stated as follows 
The day before I had received the visit of the Indian, Mr Luker had 
been favored with a call from that accomplished gentleman In spite of 
his European disguise, Mr Luker had instantly identified his visitor with 
the chief of the three Indians, who had formerly annoyed him by loiter- 
ing about his house, and who had left him no alternative but to consult 
a magistrate From this startling discovery he had rushed to the conclu- 
sion (naturally enough I own) &at he must certainly be in the company 
of one of the three men who had blindfolded him, gagged him, and robbed 
him of his banker’s receipt The result was that he became quite para- 
lyzed with terror, and that he firmly believed his last hour had come 
On his Side, the Indian preserved the character of a perfect stranger 
He produced the little casket, and made exactly the same application 
which he had afterward made to me As the speediest way of getting rid 
of him, Mr Luker had at once declared that he had no money The In- 
dian had thereupon asked to be informed of the best and safest person 
to apply to for the loan he wanted Mr Luker had answered that the 
best and safest person, m such cases, was usually a respectable solicitor 
Asked to name some one individual of that character and profession, Mr 
Luker had mentioned me — for the one simple reason that, in the extrem- 
ity of his terror, mine was the first name which occurred to him ‘^The 
perspiration was pouring off me like ram, sir,” the wretched creature 
concluded didn’t know what I was talking about And I hope you’ll 
look over it, Mr Bruff, sir, in consideration of my having been really and 
truly fnghtened out of my wits ” 

I excused the fellow graciously enough It was the readiest way of re- 
leasing myself from the sight of him Before he left me I detained him 
to make one inquiry Had the Indian said any thmg noticeable at the mo- 
ment of quitting Mr Luker’s housed 
Yes^ The Indian had put precisely the same question to Mr Luker, 
at parting, which he had put to me, receiving of course, the same answer 
as the answer which I had given to him 
What did it mean? Mr Luker’s explanation gave me no assistance 
toward solving the prcrtilem* My own unaided mgenuity, consulted next, 
proved quite to grapple with the difficulty I had a dinner en- 

gagement that eve^^i^# a^ I wmt up stairs m no vay genial fffpoe of 
mind, httle suspectn^ way lo 4r^iig-room, an| way 

to discovery, meant, efe 
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CHAPTER in 

The prominent personage among the guests at the dinner party I found 
to be Mr Murthwaite 

On his appearance in England, some months since, society had been 
greatly interested in the traveler, as a man who had passed through many 
dangerous adventures, and who had escaped to tell the tale He had now 
announced his intention of returnmg to the scene of his exploits, and of 
penetrating into the regions left still unexplored This magnificent indif- 
ference to presuming on his luck, and to placing his safety in peril for 
the second time, revived the flagging interest of the worsnipers in the 
hero The law of chances was clearly against his escaping on this occa- 
sion It is not every day that we can meet an eminent person at dinner, 
and feel that there is a reasonable prospect of the news of his murder be- 
ing the news that we hear of him next 
When the gentlemen were left by themselves m the dmmg-room, I 
found myself sitting next to Mr Murthwaite The guests present being 
all English, it is needless to say that, as soon as the wholesome check 
exercised by the presence of the ladies was removed, the conversation 
turned on politics as a necessary result 
In respect to this all-absorbing national topic, I happen to be one of the 
most un-English Englishmen living As a general rule, political talk ap- 
pears to me to be of all talk the most dreary and the most profitless 
Glancing at Mr Murthwaite, when the bottles had made their first 
round of the table, I found that he was apparently of my way of think- 
ing He was doing it very dexterously — ^with all possible consideration 
for the feelings of the host — ^but it is not the less certam that he was com- 
posing himself for a nap It struck me as an experiment worth attemptmg, 
to try whether a judicious allusion to the subject of the Moonstone would 
keep him awake, and if it did, to see what he thought of the last new com- 
plication in the Indian conspiracy, as revealed in the prosaic precincts of 
my ofiice 

‘Tf I am not mistaken, Mr Murthwaite/’ I began, “yo^ were ac- 
quainted with the late Lady Vennder, and you took some interest m the 
strange succession of events which ended in the loss of the Moonstone?’’' 

The eminent traveler did me the honor of waking up in an instant, and 
asking me who I was 

I informed him of my professional connection with the Herncastle 
family, not forgettmg the curious position which I had occupied toward 
the Colonel and his Diamond m the by-gone time 
Mr Murthwaite shifted round m his chair, so as to put the rest of 
company behind him (Conservatives and Liberals alike), and cmcmr 
trated his whole attention on plain Mr Bruff, of Gray’s Inn Square 
^'Have you heard any thing lately of the Indians?” he asked 
’ have every reason to believe,” I answered, ^^that one of them had 
an mtmuew with me, in my office, yesterday ” 
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Mr Murthwaite was not an easy man to astonish , but that last an-* 
swer of mme completely staggered him I described what had happened 
to Mr Luker, and what had happened to myself, exactly as I have des- 
cribed it here '‘It is clear that the Indian's parting inquiry had an ob- 
ject,” I added "Why should he be so anxious to know the time at which 
a borrower of money is usually privileged to pay the money back^” 

"Is it possible that you don't see his motive, Mr Bruff 
"I am ashamed of my stupidity, Mr Murthwaite — ^but I certainly 
don't see it ” 

The great traveler became quite interested m sounding the immense 
vacuity ot my dullness to its lowest depths 
"Let me ask you one question,” he said "In what position does the 
conspiracy to seize the Moonstone now stand^” 

"I can’t say,” I answered "The Indian plot is a mystery to me ” 

"The Indian plot, Mr Bruff, can only be a mystery to you, because 
you have never seriously examined it Shall we run it over together, from 
the time when you drew Colonel Herncastle's Will, to the time when the 
Indian called at your office^ In your position, it may be of very serious 
importance to the mterests of Miss \ ennder that you should be able to 
take a clear view of this matter in case of need Tell me, bearing that in 
mmd, whether you will penetrate the Indian’s motive for yourself? or 
whether you wish me to save you the trouble of making any mquiry into 

It is needless to say that I thoroughly appreciated the practical pur- 
pose which I now saw that he had m view, and that the first of the two 
alternatives was the alternative I chose 
"Very good,” said Mr Murthwaite "We will take the question of the 
ages of the thr^ Indians first I can testify that they all look much about 
the same age — and you can decide for yourself whether the man whom 
you saw was, or was not, in the prime of life Not forty, you think? My 
idea too We will say not forty Now look back at the time when Colonel 
Herncastle came to England, and when you were concerned m the plan 
he adopted to preserve his life I don’t want you to count the years I 
will only say, it is clear that these present Indians, at their age, must be 
the successors of three other Indians (high-caste Brahmans 5l of them, 
Mr Bruff, when they left their native country’ ) who followed the Colo- 
nel to these shores Very well These present men of ours have succeeded 
to the men who were here before them If they had only done that, the 
matter would not have been worth inquiring mto But they have done 
more They have succeeded to the organization which their predecessors 
established in this country Don’t start! The organization is a very 
trumpery affair, according to our ideas, I have no doubt I should reckon 
it up as mcludmg the command of money, the services, when needed, of 
that shady sort of Englishman, who lives m the byways of foreign life in 
London, and, lastly, the ^ret sympathy of such few men of tiheir own 
country and (formerly, at least) of their own religion, as happen to be 
employed m mmistenng to seme erf the multitudinoiis wants of this great 
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City Nothing very formidable, as you see^ But worth notice at starting, 
because we may find occasion to refer to the modest httle Indian organi- 
zation as we go on Having now deared the ground, I am going to ask 
you a question, and I expect your experience to answer it '\^at was the 
event which gave the Indians their first chance of seizing the Diamond^” 

I understood the allusion to my experience 

‘^The first chance they got,’’ I replied, “was clearly offered to them by 
Colonel Herncastle’s death They would be aware of his death, I suppose^ 
as a matter of course^” 

“As a matter of course And his death, as you say, gave them their first 
chance Up to that time the Moonstone was safe in the strong-room of the 
bank You drew the Colonel’s Will leaving his jewel to his niece, and the 
Will was proved in the usual way As a lawyer, you can be at no loss to 
know what course the Indians would take (under English advice) after 
that ” 

“They would provide themselves with a copy of the Will from Doctors 
Commons,” I said 

“Exactly One or other of those shady Englishmen to whom I have 
alluded would get them the copy you have described That copy would in- 
form them that the Moonstone was bequeathed to the daughter of Lady 
Vermder, and that Mr Blake the elder, or some person appointed by him, 
was to place it in her hands You will agree with me that the necessary 
information about persons in the position of Lady Vermder and Mr 
Blake would be perfectly easy mformation to obtain The one difficulty 
for the Indians would be to decide, whether they should make their at- 
tempt on the Diamond when it was in course of removal from the keeping 
of the bank, or whether they should wait until it was taken down to York 
shire, to Lady Verinder’s house The second way would be manifestly the 
safest way — and there you have the explanation of the appearance of the 
Indians at Frizinghall, disguised as jugglers, and waiting their time In 
London, it is needless to say, they had their organization at their disposal 
to keep them informed of events Two men would do it One to follow 
any body who went from Mr Blake’s house to the bank And one to treat 
the lower men-servants with beer, and to hear the news of the house 
These commonplace precautions would readily inform them that Mr 
Franklin Blake had been to the bank, and that Mr Franklin Blake was 
the only person in the house who was going to visit Lady Vermder What 
actually followed upon that discovery, you remember, no doubt, quite 
as correctly as I do ” 

I remembered that Franklin Blake had detected one of the spies in 
the street — ^that he had, in consequence, advanced the time of his arnval 
m Yorkshire by some hours — ^and that (thanks to old Betteredge’s ex- 
cellent advice) he had lodged the Diamond in the bank at Fnzmghall 
before the Indians were so much as prepared to see him in the neighbor- 
hood All perfectly clear so far But, the Indians being ignorant of the 
precaution thus t^en, how was it that they had made no attempt on 
Lady Vennder’s house (m which they must have supposed the Diamond 
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to be) through the whole of the interval that elapsed before RacheFs 
birthday^ 

In putting this difficulty to Mr Murthwaite, I thought it right to add 
that I had heard of the little boy, and the drop of ink, and the rest of it, 
and that any explanation based on the theory of clairvoyance was an ex- 
planation which would carry no conviction whatever with it, to my mind 
‘‘Nor to mme either,” said Mr Murthwaite “The clairvoyance in this 
case IS simply a development of the romantic side of the Indian character 
It would be a refreshment and an encouragement to those men — quite in- 
conceivable, I grant you, to the English mind — to surround their weari- 
some and perilous errand in this country with a certain halo of the mar- 
velous and the supernatural Their boy is unquestionably a sensitive 
subject to the mesmeric influence — ^and, under that influence, he has no 
doubt reflected what was already in the mind of the person mesmerizing 
him I have tested the theory of clairvoyance, and I have never found 
the manifestations get beyond that point The Indians don’t investigate 
the matter in this way, the Indians look upon their boy as a Seer of things 
invisible to their eyes — and, I repeat, in that marvel they find the source 
of a new interest in the purpose that unites them I only notice this as 
offering a curious view of human character, which must be quite new to 
you We have nothing whatever to do with clairvoyance, or with mes- 
merism, or with any thing else that is hard of belief to a practical man, 
in the inquiry that we are now pursuing My object in following the In- 
dian plot, step by step, is to trace results back, by rational means, to 
natural causes Have I succeeded to your satisfaction, so far>” 

“Not a doubt of it, Mr Murthwaite* I am waiting, however, with some 
anxiety to hear the rational explanation of the difficulty which I have 
just had the honor of submitting to you ” 

Mr Murthwaite smiled “It’s the easiest difficulty to deal with of all,” 
he said “Permit me to begin by admitting your statement of the case as a 
perfectly correct one The Indians were undoubtedly not aware of what 
Mr Franklin Blake had done with the Diamond — for we find them mak- 
ing their first mistake, on the first mght of Mr Blake’s arrival at his 
aunt’s house ” 

“Their first mistake^” I repeated 

“Certainlyl The mistake of allowing themselves to be surprised, lurk- 
ing about the terrace at night, by Gabriel Betteredge However, they had 
the ment of seeing for themselves that they had t^en a false step — for, 
as you say, again, with plenty of time at their disposal, they never came 
near the house for weeks afterward ” 

“Why, Mr Murthwaite? That’s what I want to know Why^” 
“Because no Indian, Mr Bruff, ever runs an unnecessary rrsk The 
clause you drew m Colonel Hemcastie’s Wdl, mformed them (didn’t it?) 
that the Moonstone was to pass ab^Iutely into Miss Verinder’s po^ei^ion' 
on her birthday Very well Tell me which was the safest course for men 
m their position? To make tteir attempt on the Diamond wWe il im 
under the control of Mw Bl^e, who bad shown 
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could suspect and outwit them^ Or to wait till the Diamond was at the 
disposal of a young girl, who would innocently delight in wearing the 
magnificent jewel at every possible opportunity? Perhaps you want a 
proof that my theory is correct? Take the conduct of the Indians them- 
selves as the proof They appeared at the house, after waiting all those 
weeks, on Miss Vennder’s birthday, and they were rewarded for the 
patient accuracy of their calculation by seeing the Moonstone in the 
bosom of her dress! When I heard the story of the Colonel and the Dia 
mond, later in the evening, I felt so sure about the risk Mr Franklin 
Blake had run (they would have certainly attacked him, if he had not 
happened to ride back to Lady Vermder’s in the company of other peo- 
ple) , and I was so strongly convinced of the worse nsks still in store for 
Miss Vermder, that I recommended following the ColonePs plan, and de- 
stroying the identity of the gem by having it cut mto separate stones 
How its extraordinary disappearance, that night, made my advice use- 
less, and utterly defeated the Hindoo plot — and how all further action 
on the part of the Indians was paralyzed the next day by their confine- 
ment in prison as rogues and vagabonds — ^you know as well as I do The 
first act in the conspiracy closes there Before we go on to the second, may 
I ask whether I have met your difficulty, with an explanation which is 
satisfactory to the mind of a practical man?” 

It was impossible to deny that he had met my difficulty fairly, thanks 
to his superior knowledge of the Indian character — and thanks to h’s not 
having hundreds of other Wills to think of since Colonel Herncastle’s 
timel 

^^So far, so good,” resumed Mr Murthwaite ‘^The first chance the 
Indians had of seizing the Diamond was a chance lost, on the day when 
they were committed to the pnson at Fnzinghall When did the second 
chance offer itself? The second chance offered itself — as I am m a con- 
dition to prove — ^while they were still in confinement ” 

He took out his pocket-book, and opened it at a particular leaf, before 
he went on 

was staying,” he resumed, ‘^with some friends at Fnzinghall at the 
time A day or two before the Indians were set free (on a Monday, I 
think) , the governor of the prison came to me with a letter It had been 
left for the Indians by one Mrs Macann, of whom they had hued the 
lodging in which they hved, and it had been delivered at Mrs Macann’s 
door, in ordinary course of post, on the previous morning The prison 
authorities had noticed that the post-mark was Xambeth,’ and that the 
address on the outside, though expressed m correct English, was, m form, 
oddly at variance with the customary method of directing a letter On 
opening it, they had found the contents to be written in a foreign Ian- 
^age, which they rightly guessed at as Hindoostan Their object m 
ing to me was, of course, to have the letter translated to them I took#a 
copy in my pocket-book of the original, and of nay translation-^a^^ 
t|iere they are at your service ” 

^He handed me the open pocket-book The address on the tetter 
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the first thing copied It was all written m one paragraph, without any 
attempt at punctuation, thus “To the three Indian men living with the 
lady called Macann at Fnzmghall m Yorkshire The Hindoo characters 
followed, and the English translation appeared at the end, expressed in 
these mystenous words 

“In the name of the Regent of the Night, whose seat is on the Ante- 
lope, whose arms embrace the four comers of the earth 

“Brothers, turn your faces to the south, and come to me in the street 
tf many noises, which leads down to the muddy river 

“The reason is this 

“;My own eyes have seen it ” 

There the letter ended, without either date or signature I handed it 
back to ]Mr Murthwaite, and owned that this curious specimen of Hin- 
doo correspondence rather puzzled me 

“I can explain the first sentence to you,” he said, “and the conduct of 
the Indians themselves will explam the rest The god of the moon is 
represented, m the Hindoo mythology, as a four-armed deity, seated on 
an antelope, and one of his tides is the regent of the night Here, then, to 
begin with, is something which looks suspiciously like an indirect refer- 
ence to the Moonstone Now, let us see what the Indians did, after the 
prison authorities had allowed them to receive their letter On the very 
day when they were set free they went at once to the railway station, and 
^ook their places m the first tram that started for London We all thought 
It a pity at Fnzinghall that their proceedings were not privately watched 
But, after Lady Vennder had dismissed the police officer, and had 
stopped all further inquiry into the loss of the Diamond, no one else 
could presume to stir m the matter The Indians were free to go to Lon- 
don, and to London they went What was the next news we heard of them, 
Mr Bruff?” 

“They were annoying Mr Luker,” I answered, “by loitenng about his 
house at Lambeth ” 

“Did you read the report of Mr Luker’s application to the magis- 
urate?” 

“Yes ” 

“In the course of his statement he referred, if you remember, to a 
foreign workman m his employment, whom he had just dismissed on sus- 
picion of attempted theft, and whom he also distrusted as possibly acting 
in collusion with the Indians who had annoyed him The inference is 
pretty piam, Mr Bruff, as to who wrote that letter which puzzled you 
just now, and as to which of Mr Luker’s Oriental treasures the workman 
had attempted to steal ” 

The inference (as I hastened to acknowledge) was too plain to need 
being pointed out I had never doubted that the Moonstone had found its 
way into Mr Luker's hands, at the tune to which Mr Murthwaite al- 
luded My only question had been. How had the Indians discovered the 
^^^^^^stance? This question (the most difficult to deal with of all, as I 
had thought) had mm remved its answ, like the rest Lawyer as I was. 
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I began to feel that I might trust Mr Murthwaite to lead me blindfold 
through the last windings of the labyrmth, along which he had guided me 
thus far I paid him the compliment of tellmg him this, and found my 
little concession very graciously received 

“You shall give me a piece of information in your turn before we go 
on,” he said “Somebody must have taken the Moonstone from York- 
^ire to London And somebody must have raised money on it, or it 
would never have been in Mr Luker’s possession Has there been any 
discovery made of who that person was^” 

“None that I know of ” 

“There was a story (was there not^) about Mr Godfrey Ablewhite I 
am told he is an eminent philanthropist — ^which is decidedly against him, 
to begin with ” 

I heartily agreed in this with Mr Murthwaite At the same time I 
felt bound to inform him (without, it is needless to say, mentioning Miss 
Vermder’s name) that Mr Godfrey Ablewhite had been cleared of all 
suspicion, on evidence which I could answer for as entirely beyond dis- 
pute 

“Very well,” said Mr Murthwaite, quietly, “let us leave it to time to 
clear the matter up In the mean while, Mr Bruff, we must get back again 
to the Indians, on your account Their journey to London simply ended 
in their becoming the victims of another defeat The loss of their second 
chance of seizing the Diamond is mainly attributable, as I think, to the 
cunning and foresignt of Mr Luker — ^who doesn’t stand at the top of the 
prosperous and ancient profession of usury for nothing ^ By the prompt 
dismissal of the man in his employment, he deprived the Indians of the 
assistance which thexr confederate would have rendered them in getting 
into the house By the prompt transport of the Moonstone to his bank- 
er’s, he took the conspirators by surprise before they were prepared with 
a new plan for robbing him How the Indians, in this latter case, sus- 
pected what he had done, and how they contrived to possess themselves 
of his banker’s receipt, are events too recent to need dwellmg on Let it 
be enough to say that they know the Moonstone to be once more out of 
their reach , deposited (under the general descnption of ^a valuable gem’) 
in a banker’s strong-room Now, Mr Bruff, what is their third chance of 
seizing the Diamond^ and when will it come?” 

As the question passed his lips, I penetrated the motive of the Indian’s 
visit to my office at last * 

“I see it» ” I exclaimed “The Indians take it for granted as we do, that 
the Moonstone has been pledged and they want to be certainly informed 
of the earliest period at which the pledge can be redeemed — because that 
will be the earliest period at which the Diamond can be removed from the 
safe-keeping of the bank!” 

“I told you you would find it out for yourself, Mr Bruff, if I only gave 
you a fair chance In a year from the time when the Moonstone was 
pledged, the Indians will be on the watch for their third chance Mr 
Luker’s own hps have told them how long they will have to wait, and 
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your respectable authority has satisfied them that Mr Luker has spoken 
the truth When do we suppose, at a rough guess, that the Diamond 
found its way into the money-lender s hands^” 

“Toward the end of last June,” I answered, “as well as I can reckon 
It ” 

“And we are now m the year ’forty-eight Very good If the unknown 
person who has pledged the Moonstone can redeem it in a year, the jewel 
will be in the person’s possession again at the end of June, ’forty-nine I 
shall be thousands oi miles away from England and English news at that 
date But it may be worth your while to t^e a note of it, and to arrange 
to be m London at the time ” 

“You think something serious will happen^” I said 
“I think I shall be safer,” he answered, “among the fiercest fanatics 
of Central Asia than I should be if I crossed the door of the bank with 
the Moonstone in my pocket The Indians have been defeated twice run- 
nmg, Mr Bruff It’s my firm belief that they won’t be defeated a third 
time ” 

Those were the last words he said on the subject The coffee came in, 
the guests rose, and dispersed themselves around the room , and we jomed 
the ladies of the dinner-party up stairs 
I made a note of the date, and it may not be amiss if I close my narra- 
tive by repeatmg that note here 

June, ’forty-mm Expect news of the Indians, towards the end of the 
month 

And that done, I hand the pen, which I have now no further claim to 
use, to the writer who follows me next 
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Contributed by Franklin Blake 

CHAPTER I 

In the spring of the year eighteen hundred and forty-nine I was wander- 
ing m the East, and had then recently altered the traveling plans which 
I had laid out some months before, and which I had communicated to my 
lawyer and my banker in London 

This change made it necessary for me to send one of my servants to 
obtain my letters and remittances from the English consul in a certain 
city, which was no longer included as one of my resting-places in my new 
traveling scheme The man was to join me again at an appointed place 
and time An accident, for which he was not responsible, delayed him on 
his errand For a week I and my people waited, encamped on the borders 
of a desert At the end of that time the missing man made his appearance, 
with the money and the letters, at the entrance of my tent 

“I am afraid I bring you bad news, sir,” he said, and pointed to one 
of the letters, which had a mourmng border round it, and the address on 
which was in the handwriting of Mr Bruif 
I know nothing, in a case of this kind, so unendurable as suspense The 
letter with the mourning border was the letter that I opened first 

It informed me that my father was dead, and that I was heir to his 
great fortune The wealth which had thus fallen into my hands brought 
Its responsibilities with it, and Mr Bruff entreated me to lose no time 
in returning to England 

By day-break the next mornmg I was on my way back to my own 
country 

The picture presented of me by my old fnend Betteredge, at the time 
of my departure from England, is (as I think) a little overdrawn He 
has, in his own quaint way, interpreted seriously one of his young mis- 
tress’s many satirical references to my foreign education, and has per- 
suaded himself that he actually saw those French, German, and It^ian 
sides to my character, which my hvely cousin only professed to discovet 
m jest, and whici never had ^y real existence, except m our good Bet 
teredge’s own brain But, barrmg the drawback, I am bound to own that 
he has stated no more than the truth in representing me as wounded to 
the heart by Rachel’s treatment, and as leaving England in the first keap 
ness of suffering caused by the bitterest disappointment of my We 
I went abroad/ resolved— if change and absence could he^ 
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forget her It is, I am persuaded, no true view of human nature which 
denies that change and absence do help a man under these circumstances 
they force his attention away from the exclusive contemplation of his 
own sorrow I never forgot her, but the pang of remembrance lost its 
worst bitterness, little by little, as time, distance, and novelty inter- 
posed themselves more and more effectually between Rachel and me 

On the other hand, it is no less certain that, with the act of turning 
homeward, the remedy which had gained its ground so steadily, began 
now, just as steadily, to drop back The nearer I drew to the country 
which she inhabited, and to the prospect of seeing her again, the more 
irresistibly her influence began to recover its hold on me On leaving Eng- 
land, she was the last person in the world whose name I would have suf- 
fered to pass my lips On returning to England, she was the first person 
I inquired after when Mr Bruff and I met again 

I was informed, of course, of all that had happened in my absence in 
other words, of ail that has been related here in continuation of Better- 
edge^s narrative — one circumstance only being excepted Mr Bruff did 
not, at that time, feel himself at hberty to inform me of the motives 
which had privately influenced Rachel and Godfrey Ablewhite, in re- 
calling the marriage promise, on either side I troubled him with no em- 
barrassing questions on this delicate subject It was relief enough to 
me, after the jealous disappomtment caused by hearing that she had 
ever contemplated being Godfrey’s wife, to know that reflection had con- 
victed her of acting rashly, and that she had effected her own release 
from her marriage engagement 

Having heard the story of the past, my next inquiries (still mquiries 
after RacheT) advanced naturally to the present time Under whose 
care had she been placed after leaving Mr Bruff ’s housed and where was 
she hvmg now^ 

She was living under the care of a widowed sister of the late Sir John 
Vennder— one Mrs Memdew — ^whom her mother’s executors had re- 
quested to act as guardian, and who had accepted the proposal They 
were reported to me as getting on together admirably well, and as being 
now established, for the season, m Mrs Merndew’s house in Portland 
Place 

Half an hour after receiving this information I was on my way to 
Portland Place, without havmg had the courage to own it to Mr Bruff I 

The man who answered the door was not sure whether Miss Verin- 
der was at home or not I sent him up stairs with my card, as the speed- 
iest way of setting the question at rest The man came down again with 
an impenetrable face, and informed me that Miss Vennder was out I 
might have suspected other people of purposely denymg themselves to 
me But it was impossible to suspect Rachel I left word that I would call 
again at six o’clock that evening 

At SK o’dock I mformed, for the second time, that Miss Vennder 
was not at hcmie Had any message been left for me? No message had 
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been left for me Had Miss Vermder not received my card^ The serv- 
ant begged my pardon — Miss Vermder had received it 
The inference was too plain to be resisted Rachel declined to see me 
On my side I declmed to be treated in this way without making an at- 
tempt, at least, to discover a reason for it I sent up my name to Mrs 
Merndew, and requested her to favor me with a personal interview at 
any hour which it might be most convenient to her to name 
Mrs Merndew made no difficulty about receiving me at once I was 
shown into a comfortable little sitting-room, and found myself m the 
presence of a comfortable little elderly lady She was so good as to feel 
great regret and much surpnse, entirely on my account She \vas at the 
same time, however, not in a position to offer me any explanation, or to 
press Rachel on a matter which appeared to relate to a question of pri- 
vate feeling alone This was said over and over again, with a polite pa- 
tience that nothing could tire, and this was all I gained by applying to 
Mrs Merndew 

My last chance was to write to Rachel My servant took a letter to her 
the next day, with strict instructions to wait for an answer 
The answer came back, literally in one sentence 
^'Miss Vermder begs to decline entering into any correspondence with 
Mr Franklin Blake 

Fond as I was of her, I felt indignantly the insult offered to me in that 
reply Mr Bruff came m to speak to me on business before I had re- 
covered possession of myself I dismissed the busmess on the spot, and 
laid the whole case before him He proved to be as incapable of enlight- 
ening me as Mrs Merndew herself I asked him if any slander had been 
spoken of me m RachePs hearing Mr Bruff was not aware of any slan- 
der of which I was the object Had she referred to me in any way while 
she was staying under Mr Bruff's roof ^ Never Had she not so much as 
asked, during all my long absence, whether I was living or dead^ No 
such question had ever passed her lips 
I took out of my pocket-book the letter which poor Lady Vermder 
had written to me from Frizmghall, on the day when I left her house 
in Yorkshire And I pointed Mr Bruff ’s attention to these two sentences 
m it 

^The valuable assistance which you rendered to the inquiry after the 
lost jewel IS still an unpardoned offense, in the present dreadful state of 
RachePs mind Moving blindfold in this matter, you have added to the 
burden of anxiety which she has had to bear, by innocently threatening 
her secret with discovery through your exertions ” 

“Is it possible,’’ I asked, “that the feeling toward me which is there 
described is still as bitter as ever agamst me now>” 

Mr Bruff looked unaffectedly distr^sed 

“If you insist on an answer,” he said, “I own I ^n place no other 
interpretation on her conduct than that ” 

I rang the bell, and directed my servant to pack my portmanteau 
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and to send out for a railway guide Mr Bruff asked, m astonishment, 
what I was going to do 

am going to Yorkshire,” I answered, ^^by the next tram ” 

^‘May I ask for what purpose?” 

“Mr Bruff, the assistance I innocently rendered to the inquiry after 
the Diamond was an unpardoned offense in RacheFs mmd, nearly a year 
smce, and it remains an unpardoned offense still I won’t accept that 
position ^ I am determined to find out the secret of her silence toward her 
mother, and her enmity toward me If time, pains, and money can do it, I 
will lay my hand on the thief who took the Moonstone’ ” 

The worthy old gentleman attempted to remonstrate — to induce me 
to hsten to reason— to do his duty toward me, in short I was deaf to 
every thing that he could urge No earthly consideration would, at that 
moment, have shaken the resolution that was in me 

“I shil take up the inquiry again,” I went on, “at the point where I 
dropped it, and I shall follow it onward, step by step, till I come to the 
present time There are missing links in the evidence, as I left it, which 
Gabriel Betteredge can supply And to Gabriel Betteredge I go’” 

Toward sunset, that evenmg, I stood again on the well-remembered 
terrace, and looked once more at the peaceful old country house The 
gardener was the first person whom I saw in the deserted grounds He 
had left Betteredge, an hour since, sunning himself in the customary 
corner of the back yard I knew it well, and I said I would go and seek 
him myself 

I wdked round by the familiar paths and passages, and looked in at 
^he open gate of the yard 

There he was — the dear old fnend of the happy days that were never 
to come again — ^there he was m the old corner, on the old bee-hive chair, 
with his pipe in his mouth, and his Robinson Crusoe on his lap, and his 
two friends, the dogs, dozing on either side of him! In the position in 
which I stood, my shadow was projected in front of me by the last slant- 
ing rays of the sun Either the dogs saw it, or their keen scent informed 
them of my approach They started up with a growl Starting in bis 
turn, the old man quieted them by a word, and then shaded his failing 
eyes with his hand, and looked mquinngly at the figure at the gate 
My own eyes were full of tears I was obliged to wait for a moment 
before I could trust myself to speak to him 
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parently at a loss to discover which of us had surprised him most The 
verdict ended in favor of the book Holding it open before him in both 
hands, he surveyed the wonderful volume with a stare of unutterable 
anticipation — as if he expected to see Robmson Crusoe himself walk out 
of the pages and favor us with a personal interview 
^^Here's the bit, Mr Franklin^” he said, as soon as he had recovered 
the use of his speech ‘‘As I live by bread, sir, here’s the bit I was read- 
ing the moment before you came in^ Page one hundred and fifty-six as 
follows ‘I stood like one Thunderstruck, or as if I had seen an Appari- 
tion ’ If that isn’t as much as to say ‘Expect the sudden appearance of 
Mr Franklin Blake’ — there’s no meanmg in the English language!” said 
Betteredge, closing the book with a bang, and getting one of his hands 
free at last to take the hand which I offered him 
I had expected him, naturally enough under the circumstances, to 
overwhelm me with questions But no — ^the hospitable impulse was the 
uppermost impulse m the old servant’s mind, when a member of the 
family appeared (no matter how’ ) as a visitor at the house 
“Walk in, Mr Franklin,” he said, opening the door behind him, with 
his quaint old-fashioned bow “I’ll ask what brings you here afterward — 
I must make you comfortable first There have been sad changes since 
you went away The house is shut up, and the servants are gone Never 
mind that’ I’ll cook your dinner, and the gardener’s wife will make your 
bed — ^and if there’s a bottle of our famous Latour claret left m the cellar, 
down your throat, Mr Franklin, that bottle shall go I bid you welcome 
sir! I bid you heartily welcome’” said the poor old fellow, fighting man- 
fully against the gloom of the deserted house, and receiving me with the 
sociable and courteous attention of the by-gone time 
It vexed me to disappoint him But the house was Rachel’s house 
now Could I eat in it or sleep in it after what had happened m London? 
The commonest sense of self-respect forbade me — ^properly forbade me 
— to cross the threshold 

I took Betteredge by the arm and led him out into the garden There 
w^ no help for it I was obliged to tell him the truth Between his at- 
t^hment to Rachel and his attachment to me, he was sorely puzzled 
and distressed at the turn that things had taken His opinion, when he 
expressed it, was given in his usual downright manner, and was agree- 
ably redolent of the most positive phflosophy I know — ^the philosophy 
of the Betteredge school 

“Miss Rachel has her faults — ^I’ve never denied it,” he began “And 
riding the high horse, now and then, is one of them She has been trying 
to nde over you — and you have put up with it Lord, Mr Franklin, don’t 
you know wcmien by this time better than that? You have heard me talk 
of the late Mrs Betteredge?” 

I had heard him talk of the late Mrs Betters^ pretty often-^* 
variably producing her as his one undeniable exmple of the mbtM 
teity and perversity of the other sex In that capacity he Ip? 
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'^\ery tv elf, Mr Franklin Now listen to me Different women have 
different Tiays of nding the high horse The late Mrs Betteredge took her 
exercise on that favorite female animal whenever I happened to deny 
her any ^hmg that she had set her heart on So sure as I came home 
from n 3^ Tvork on these occasions, so sure was my wife to call to me up 
the kitchen stairs, and to say that, after my brutal treatment of her, she 
hadn’t the heart to cook me my dinner I pul up with it for some time — 
just as you are putting up with it now from Miss Rachel At last my pa- 
tience wore out I went down stairs, and I took Mrs Betteredge — af- 
fectionately, you understand — ^up m my arms, and carried her, holus- 
bolus, mto the best parlor, where sue received her company I said, 
That’s the right place for you, my dear,’ and so went back to the kitchen 
I locked myself m, and took off my coat, and turned up my shirt-sleeves, 
and cooked my own dinner When it was done I served it up in my best 
manner, and enjoyed it most heartily I had my pipe and my diop of 
grog afterward, and then I cleared the table, and washed the crockery, 
and cleaned the knives and forks, and put the things away, and sv ept up 
the hearth WTien things were as bright and clean again, as bright and 
clean could be, I opened the door and let Mrs Betteredge in Tve had 
my dinner, my dear,’ I said, ‘and I hope you will find I have left the 
kitchen all that your fondest wishes can desire ’ For the rest of that wo- 
man’s life, Mr Franklin, I never had to cook my dinner again* Moral 
You have put up with Miss Rachel m London, don’t put up with her in 
Yorkshire Come back to the house ” 

Quite unanswerable* I could only assure my good friend that even hts 
powers of persuasion were, m this case, thrown away on me 
‘Tt s a lovely evening,” I said “I shall walk to Frizmghall, and stay at 
the hotel, and you must come to-morrow mornmg and breakfast with 
me I have something to say to you ” 

Betteredge shook his head gravely 

‘T am heartily sorry for this,” he said “I had hoped, Mr Franklin, 
to hear that things were all smooth and pleasant agam between you and 
Miss Rachel If you must have your own way, sir,” he continued, after 
a moment’s reflection, “there is no need to go to Frizmghall to-mght for 
a bed It’s to be bad nearer than that There’s Hotherstone’s Farm, bare- 
ly two miles from here You can hardly object to that on Miss Rachel’s 
account,” the old man added, slyly “Hotherstone lives, Mr Franklin, 
on his own freehold ” 

I remembered the place the moment Betteredge mentioned it The 
farm-house stood m a sheltered inland vally, on the banks of the prettiest 
stream m that part of Yorkshire, and the farmer had a spare bedroom 
and parlor, which he was accustomed to let to artists, anglers, and tour- 
ists m general A more agreeable place of abode, during my stay in the 
neighborhood, I c<^d not have wished to find 
“Are the rooms to let?” I inquired 

“Mrs Hotherstone herself, sir, a^d for my good word to recommend 
the rooms yesterday ” 
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^^111 take them, Betteredge, with the greatest pleasure 
We went back to the yard, in which I had left my traveling bag After 
putting a stick through the handle and swinging the bag over his shoul- 
der, Betteredge appeared to relapse into the bewilderment which my 
sudden appearance had caused when I surprised him m the bee-hive 
chair He looked incredulously at the house, and then he wheeled about, 
and looked more incredulously still at me 
“IVe lived a goodish long time in the world,’’ said this best and dear- 
est of all old servants — “but the like of this I never did expect to see 
There stands the house, and here stands Mr Franklin Blake — and, 
Damme, if one of them isn’t turning his back on the other, and going to 
sleep in a lodging 

He led the way out, wagging his head and growling ominously 
“There’s only one more miracle that can happen,” he said to me, over his 
shoulder “The next thing you’ll do, Mr Franklin, will be to pay me 
back that seven-and-sixpence you borrowed of me when you were a boy ” 
This stroke of sarcasm put him in a better humor with himself ana 
with me We left the house and passed through the lodge-gates Once 
clear of the grounds, the duties of hospitality (in Betteredge’s code of 
morals) ceased, and the privileges of curiosity began 
He dropped back, so as to let me get on a level with him “Fine eve- 
ning for a walk, Mr Franklin,” he said, as if we had just accidentally 
encountered each other at that moment “Supposing you had gone to 
the hotel at Frizmghall, sir?” 

“Yes?” 

“I should have had the honor of breakfasting with you to-morrow 
morning ” 

“Come and breakfast with me at Hotherstone’s Farm, instead ” 
“Much obliged to you for your kmdness, Mr Franklin But it wasn’t 
exactly breakfast that I was driving at I think you mentioned that you 
had something to say to me? It it’s no secret, sir,” said Betteredge, sud- 
denly abandonmg the crooked way, and taking the straight one, “I’m 
burnmg to know what brought you down here, if you please, m this 
sudden way ” 

“What brought me here before?” I asked 

“The Moonstone, Mr Franklin But what brings you now, sir?” 

“The Moonstone again, Betteredge ” 

The old man suddenly stood still, and looked at me in the gray twi 
light as if he suspected his own ears of deceiving him 
“If that’s a joke, sir,” he said, “I’m afraid I’m getting a little dull m 
my old age I don’t take it ” 

“It’s no joke,” I answered “I have come here to take up the inquiry 
which was dropped when I left England I have come here to do what 
nobody has done yet — ^to find out who took the Diamond ” 

“Let the Diamond be, Mr FrankhnI Take my advice, and let the 
Diamond be I That cursed Indian jewel has misguided every body who 
has come near it Don’t waste your money and your temper — m the fine 
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spring-time of yotir life, sir — ^by meddling with the Moonstone How can 
you hope to succeed (saving your presence), when Sergeant Cuff him- 
self made a mess of it^ Sergeant Cuff?” repeated Betteredge, shaking his 
forefinger at me sternly “The greatest policeman in England 
“My mind is made up, my old friend Even Sergeant Cuff doesn’t 
daunt me — By-the-bye, I may want to speak to him, sooner or later 
Have you heard any thing of him lately^” 

“The Sergeant won’t help you, Mr Franklin ” 

“Whynot^” 

“There has been an event, sir, m the police circles since you went 
away The great Cuff has retired from busmess He has got a little cot- 
tage at Dorking, and he s up to his eyes in the growing of roses I have 
it in his own h^d-writing, Mr Franklin He has grown the white moss- 
rose, without budding it on the dog-rose first And Mr Begbie the 
gardener is to go to Dorking, and own that the Sergeant has beaten him 
at last ’ 

“It doesn’t much matter,” I said “I must do without Sergeant Cuff’s 
help And I must trust to you, at starting ” 

I* IS likely enough that I spoke rather carelessly At any rate, Better- 
edge seemed to be piqued by something in the reply which I had just 
made to him “You might trust to worse than me, Mr Franklin — I can 
tell you that,” he said, a little sharply 
The tone in which he retorted, and a certain disturbance, after he had 
spoken, which I detected in his manner, suggested to me that he was 
possessed of some information which he hesitated to communicate 
“I expect you to help me,” I said, “m picking up the fragments of evi- 
dence which Sergeant Cuff has left behind him I know you can do that 
Can you do no more?” 

“li’^t more can you expect from me, sir?” asked Betteredge, with an 
appearance of the utmost humihty 
“I expect more — ^from what you said just now ” 

“Mere boasting, Mr Franklin,” returned the old man, obstinately 
“Some people are bom boasters, and they never get over it to their dying 
day I’m one of them ” 

There was only one way to take with him I appealed to his interest in 
Rachel and his mterest in me 

“Betteredge, would you be glad to hear that Rachel and I were good 
friends agam^” 

“I have served your famdy, sir, to mighty little purpose, if you doubt 
it^” 

“Do you remember how Rachel treated me before I left England?” 

“As well as if it was yesterday* My lady herself wrote you a letter 
about It, and you were so good as to show the letter to me It said that 
Miss Rachel was rnortally offended with you for the part you had taken 
in trying to recover her jewel And neither my nor you, nor any 
body else could gues^ why ^ 

“Quite true, B^teredget And I come b^ irom my fed 
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her mortally offended with me still I knew that the Diamond was at the 
bottom of it last year, and I know that the Diamond is at the bottom 
of it now I have tried to speak to her, and she won^t see me I have tried 
to write to her, and she won’t answer me How, in Heaven’s name, am I 
to clear the matter up^ The chance of searching into the loss of the 
Moonstone, is the one chance of mquiry that Rachel herself has left me^ ” 
Those words evidently put the case before him as he had not seen it 
yet He asked a question which satisfied me that I had shaken him 
^^There is no ill-feeling in this, Mr Franklin, on your side — ^is there^” 
“There was some anger,” I answered, “when I left London But that 
IS all worn out now I want to make Rachel come to an understanding 
with me — and I want nothing more ” 

“You don’t feel any fear, sir — supposing you make any discoveries — 
in regard to what you may find out about Miss RacheP” 

I understood the jealous belief in his young mistress which prompted 
those words 

“I am as certain of her as you are,” I answered “The fullest dis- 
closure of her secret will reveal nothing that can alter her place in your 
estimation or in mine ” 

Betteredge’s last-left scruples vanished at that 
“If I am doing wrong to help you, Mr Franklin,” he exclaimed, “all I 
can say is — am as innocent of seeing it as the babe unborn f I can put 
you on the road to discovery, if you can only go on by yourself You re- 
member that poor girl of ours — Rosanna Spearman^” 

“Of course?” 

“You always thought she had some sort of confession, in regard to 
this matter of the Moonstone, which she wanted to make to you?” 

“I certainly couldn’t account for her strange conduct in any other 
way ” 

“You may set that doubt at rest, Mr Franklin, whenever you please ” 
It was my turn to come to a stand-still now I tried vamly, m the 
gathering darkness, to see his face In the surprise of the moment, I asked 
a little impatiently what he meant 

“Steady, sir I” proceeded Betteredge “I mean what I ^ay Rosanna* 
Spearman left a sealed letter behind her — a. letter addressed to yoti ” 
“Where is it?” 

“In the possession of a friend of hers at Cobb’s Hole You must have 
heard tell, when you were here last, sir, of Limping Lucy — ^a lame girl, 
w?|h a crutch ” 

“The fisherman’s dai^hter?” 

“The same, Mr Franklm ” 

“Why wasn’t the letter forwarded to me?” 

“Limping Lucy has a will of her own, sir She wouldn’t give it into any 
hands but yours And you had left England before I could write to you ” 

^ “I^t’s go bads;,, Betteredge, and get it at once! ” 

“Too late, sir, to-mght They’re great savers of candles along our 
qoast, and they go to bed early at C^b’s Hole ” 
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“Nonsense? We might get there m half an hour ’’ 

^^You might, sir And when you did get there you would find the door 
locked ” He pomted to a hght glimmering below us, and, at the same 
moment I heard through the stdlness of the evening the bubbling of a 
stream “There's the Farm, Mr Franklin ^ Make yourself comfortable 
for to-night, and come to me to-morrow morning — ^if you'll be so kmd 
“You will go with me to the fisherman’s cottage?” 

“Yes, sir ” 

“Early?” 

“As early, Mr Franklin, as you like ” 

We descended the path that led to the Farm 

CHAPTER III 

I HAVE only the most indistinct recollection of what happened at Hoth- 
erstone’s Farm 

I remember a hearty welcome, a prodigious supper, which would have 
fed a whole village in the East, a delightfully clean bedroom, with noth- 
ing in it to regret but that detestable product of the folly of our fore- 
fathers— a feather-bed, a restless night, with much kindling of matches 
and many lightings of one little candle, and an immense sensation of re- 
lief when the sun rose and there was a prospect of getting up 
It had been arranged overnight with Betteredge that I was to call for 
him, on our way to Cobb’s Hole, as early as I liked — ^which, interpreted 
by my impatience to get possession of the letter, meant as early as I 
could Without waitmg for breakfast at the Farm, I took a crust of bread 
in my hand and set forth, in some doubt whether I should not surprise 
the excellent Betteredge in his bed To my great relief he proved to be 
quite as excited about the coming event as I was I found him ready and 
waiting for me, with his stick m his hand 
“How are you this morning, Betteredge?” 

“Very poorly, sir ” 

“Sorry to hear it What do you complam of?” 

“I complain of a new disease, Mr Franklin, of my own inventing I 
don’t want to alarm you, but you’re certain to catch it before the morn- 
mg It out ” 

“The devil I am?” 

“Do you feel an uncomfortable heat at the pit of your stomach, sir? 
and a nasty thumping at the top of your head? Ah? not yet? It will lay 
hold of you at Cobb’s Hole, Mr Franklin I call it the detective-fever, 
and I first caught it in the company of Sergeant Cuff ” 

“Ay? ay? and the cure m this instance is to open Rosanna Spearman’s 
letter, I suppose? Come along, and let’s get it?” 

Early as it was, we found the fisherman’s wife astir in her kitchen On 
my presentation by Betteredge good Mrs Yolland performed a social 
ceremony, strictly reserved (gs I afterward learned) for strangers of dis- 
tinction She put a bottle of Dutch gin and a couple of dean p^es on the 
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table, and opened the conversation by sa^ang “What news from Lon- 
don, sir?” 

Before I could find an answer to this immensely comprehensive ques- 
tion an apparition advanced toward me out of a dark corner of the kit- 
chen A wan, wild, haggard girl, with remarkably beautiful hair, and 
with a fierce keenness in her eyes, came limping up on a crutch to the 
table at which I was sitting, and looked at me as if I were an object of 
mingled mteiest and horror, which it quite fascinated her to see 

“Mr Betteredge,” she said, without taking her eyes off me, “mention 
his name again, if you please ” 

“This gentleman’s name,” answered Betteredge (with a strong em- 
phasis on gentleman)^ “is Mr Franklin Blake” 

The girl turned her back on me and suddenly left the room Good IMrs 
Yolland, as I believe, made some apologies for her daughter’s odd be- 
havior, and Betteredge (probably) translated them into polite Engl^h X 
speak of this in complete uncertainty My attention was absorbed 
lowing the sound of the girl’s crutch Thump-thump up the woodS 
stairs, thump-thump across the room above our heads, thump-thum|^ 
down the stairs again — ^and there stood the apparition at the open docM 
with a letter in its hand, beckoning me out ^ ® 

I left more apologies m course of delivery behind me, and followea 
this strange creature — ^limping on before me faster and faster — down th^ 
slope of the beach She led me behind some boats, out of sight and hear- 
ing of the few people in the fishing-village, and then stopped and faced 
me for the first time 


“S^and there,” she said “I want to look at you ” 

T^'ore was no mistaking the expression on her face I inspired her with 
the s orgest emotions of abhorrence and disgust Let me not be vain 
enough to say that no woman had ever looked at me m this manner be- 
fore I will only venture on the more modest assertion that no woman bad 
ever let me perceive it yet There is a limit to the length of the inspec- 
tion which a man can endure, under certain circumstances I attempted 
to direct Limping Lucy’s attention to some less revoltmg object than 
my face 

“I think you have got a letter to give me,” I began “Is it the letter 
there m your hand?” 

“Say that again,” was the only answer I received 
I repeated the words, like a good child learning its lesson 
“No,” said the girl, speaking to herself, but keeping her eyes still mer- 
cilessly fixed on me “I can’t find out what she saw m his face I can’t 
guess what die heard in his voice ” She suddenly looked away from me, 
and rested her head wearily on the top of her crutch “Oh my poor dear! ” 
she said, m &e first soft tones which had fallen from her m my hearing 
“Oh my lost darling f what could you see m this man?” She lifted her 
head agam fiercely, and looked at me once more “Can you eat and 
dm*.?” she a^ed 

I did my best to preserve my gra^ty, and answered, “Yes ” 
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**Cafi you sleep?” 

««Y€S ” 

^^When you see a poor girl m service, do you feel no remorse?” 

^'Certainly not Why should I?” 

She abruptly thrust the letter (as the phrase is) into my face 

''Take it^” she exclaimed, furiously “I never set eyes on you before 
God Almighty forbid I should ever set eyes on you again ” 

With those parting words she limped away from me at the top of her 
^ed The one mterpretation that I could put on her conduct has, no 
doubt^ been anticipated by every body I could only suppose that she 
was mad 

Having reached that inevitable conclusion, I turned to the more in- 
teresting object of investigation whidi was presented to me by Rosan- 
^p^rmsgn’s letter The address was written as follows "For Frank- 
se, Esq To be given into his own hands (and not to be trusted to 
j else) , by Lucy Yolland ” 

Ike the seal The envelope contamed a letter, and this, m its turn, 
ed a slip of paper I read the letter first 



i — ^If you are cunous to know the meaning of my behavior to you, 
>ou were staying in the house of my mistress, Lady Verinder, do 
-you are told to do m the memorandum inclosed with this — and do 
without any person bemg present to overlook you Your humble serv- 
ant, Rosanna Spearman ” 


I turn 
for word 


*the slip of paper next Here is the literal copy of it, word 


''Memorandum — ^To go to the Shivering Sand at the turn of the tide 
To walk out on the South Spit, until I get the South Spit Beacon, and 
the flag-staff at the Coast guard station above Cobb’s Hole in a line to- 
gether To lay down on the rocks, a stick, or any straight thmg to guide 
my hand, exactly in the line of the beacon and the flag-staff To take care, 
in doing this, that one end of the stick shall be at the edge of the rocks, 
on the side of them which overlooks the quicksand To feel along the 
stick, among the sea-weed (beginning from the end of the stick which 
■Doints toward the beacon), for the Cham To run my hand along the 
Cham, when found, until I come to the part of it which stretches over 
the edge of the rocks, down mto the quicksand And then, to pull ike 
chmn’’ 


Just as I had read the last wcwrds — ^underlined in the ongmal — beard 
the voice of Betteredge behind me The inventor of the detective-fever 
had completely succumbed to that irresistible malady "I can’t stand it 
any longer, Mr Franklin What does her letter say? For mercy’s sake,, 
sir, tell us what does her letter say?” 

I handed him the letter and the mfanorandum He read the first witb- 
out appearing to be much mterested in it But the sec<md--ithe 
orandum — ^produced a strcmg impr^^on on ima. 
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‘The Sergeant said it!” cried Betteredge “From first to last, sir, the 
Sergeant said she had got a memorandum of the hiding-place And here 
It IS I Lord save us, Mr Franklin, here is the secret that puzzled every 
body, from the great Cuff downward, ready and waiting, as one may say, 
to show itself to ycm^ It’s the ebb now, sir, as any body may see for 
themselves How long will it be till the turn of the tide^” He looked up, 
and observed a lad at work at some little distance from us, mending a 
net “Tammie Bright he shouted, at the top of his voice 
“I hear you’” Tammie shouted back 
“When’s the turn of the tide?” 

“In an hour’s time ” 

We both looked at our watches 

“We can go round by the coast, Mr Franklin,” said Betteredge, “and 
get to the quicksand in that way, with plenty of time to spare What do 
you say, sir?” 

“Come along ” 

On our way to the Shivering Sand I applied to Betteredge to xevim 
my memory of events (as affecting Rosanna Spearman) at the period qf 
Sergeant Cuff’s inquiry With my old friend’s help I soon had the stiq- 
cession of circumstances clearly registered again in my mind Rosanna^s 
journey to Fnzinghall, when the whole household believed her to be iH 
m her own room — Rosanna’s mysterious employment of the night^am^ 
with her door locked and her candle burning till the morning — Rosanna’s 
suspicious purchase of the japanned tin case and the two dogs’ chains 
from Mrs Yolland — ^the Sergeant’s positive conviction that Rosanna 
had hidden something at the Shivering Sand, and the Sergeant’s abso- 
lute Ignorance as to what that somethmg could be — all these strange re- 
sults of the abortive inquiry mto the loss of the Moonstone were clearly 
present to me again when we reached the quicksand, and walked out to- 
getner on the low ledge of rocks called the South Spit 
With Betteredge’s help I soon stood in the right position to see the 
Beacon and the Coast-guard flag-staff in a line together Following the 
memorandum as our guide, we next laid my stick in the necessary direc- 
tion, as neatly as we could, on the imeven surface of the rocks And then 
we looked at our watches once more 
It wanted nearly twenty mmutes yet of the turn of the tide I sug- 
gested waiting through this mterval on the beach, instead of on the wet 
and dippery surface of the rocks Having reached the dry sand, I pre- 
pared to sit down, and, greatly to my surprise, Betteredge prepared to 
leave me 

“What are you gomg away for?” I asked 
“Look at the letter again, sir, and you will see ” 

A glance at the letter reminded me that I was charged, when I imdp 
my discovery, to make it alone 

“It’s hard enough for me to leave you at such a time as this,” said 
teredge “But she died a dreadful d^th, poor soul! and I feel 
call on me, Mr Franklin, to humor that fancy of hers Besidtes,” 
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added, conjBdentially, ‘^there’s nothing m the letter against your letting 
out the secret afterward 111 hang about in the fir plantation, and wait 
till you pick me up Don’t be longer than you can help, sir, The detec- 
tive-fever isn t an easy disease to deal with, under these circumstances ” 

With that parting caution he left me 

The interval of expectation, short as it was when reckoned by the 
measure of time, assumed formidable proportions when reckoned by the 
measure of suspense This was one of the occasions on which the in- 
valuable habit of smoking becomes especially precious and consolatory 
I lit a cigar, and sat down on the slope of the beach 

The sunlight poured its unclouded beauty on c very object that I could 
see The exquisite freshness of the air made the mere act of living and 
breathmg a luxury Even the lonely little bay welcomed the morning 
v.ith a show of cheerfulness, and the bared wet surface of the quicksand 
Itself, glittering with a golden brightness, hid the horror of its false brown 
face under a passing smile It was the finest day I had seen since my re- 
turn to England 

The turn of the tide came before my cigar was finished I saw the pre- 
liminary heaving of the Sand, and then the awful shiver that crept over 
Its surface — ^as if some spint of terror lived and moved and shuddered 
m the fathomless deeps beneath I threw away my cigar and went back 
Ilgam to the rocks 

My directions in the memorandum instructed me to feel along the line 
traced by the stick, beginning with the end which was nearest to the 
beacon 

I advanced m this manner more than half-way along the stick, without 
encountenng any thing but the edges of the rocks An inch or two farther 
on, however, my patience was rewarded In a narrow little fissure, just 
within reach of my forefinger, I felt the chain Attemptmg, next, to fol- 
low it by touch m the direction of the quicksand, I found my progress 
stopped by a thick growth of sea-weed — ^whicfa had fastened itself into 
the fissure, no doubt, in the time that had elapsed smee Rosanna Spear- 
man had chosen her hiding-place 

It was equally impossible to pull up the sea-weed or to force my hand 
through It After marking the spot indicated by the end of the stick 
which was placed nearest to the quicksand, I deternained to pursue the 
search for tib^e chain on a plan of my own My idea was to ^^sound” im- 
mediately under the rocks, on the chance of recovering the lost trace of 
the chain at the point at which it entered the sand I took up the stick 
and knelt down on the brink of the South Spit 

In this position my face was within a few feet of the surface of the 
quicksand The sight of it so near me, still disturbed at intervals by its 
hideous shivering fit, shook my mrves for the moment A horrible fancy 
that the dead woman might appear on the scene of her suicide to assist 
my search— an unutterable dread of seeing her rise throu^ the heaving 
surface of the sai^i and point to the place — fenced itself into my mind, 
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and turned me cold in the warm sunlight I own I closed my eyes at the 
moment when the point of the stick first entered the quicksand 
The instant afterward, before the stick could have been submerged 
more than a few inches, I was free from the hold of my own supersti- 
tious terror, and was throbbing with excitement from head to foot 
Sounding blindfold, at my first attempt — at that first attempt I had 
sounded rights The stick struck the chain 
Taking a firm hold of the roots of the sea-weed with my left hand, I 
laid myself down over the brink, and felt with my right hand under the 
overhanging edges of the rock My right hand found the chain 

I drew it up without the slightest difficulty And there was the jap- 
anned tin case fastened to the end of it 
The action of the water had so rusted the chain that it was impossible 
for me to unfasten it from the hasp which attached it to the case Puttmg 
the case between my knees, and exertmg my utmost strength, I contrived 
to draw off the cover Some white substance filled the whole interior 
when I looked in I put in my hand and found it to be linen 
In drawing out the linen I also drew out a letter crumpled up with it 
After looking at the direction, and discovering that it bore my name, I 
put the letter in my pocket and completely removed the linen It came 
out in a thick roll, molded, of course, to the shape of the case in which it 
had been so long confined, and perfectly preserved from any injury by 
the sea 

I carried the linen to the dry sand of the beach, and there unrolled 
and smoothed it out There was no mistaking it as an article of dress It 
was a night-gown 

The uppermost side, when I spread it out, presented to view innum- 
erable folds and creases, and nothing more I tried the undermost side 
next, and instantly discovered the smear of the paint from the door of 
RachePs boudoir* 

My eyes remained riveted on the stain, and my imnd took me back 
at a leap from present to past The very words of Sergeant Cuff recurred 
to me, as if the man himself was at my side again, pointing to the unan- 
swerable inference which he drew from the smear on the door 

‘Tind out whether there is any article of dress in this house with the 
stain of the paint on it Find out who that dress belongs to Find out how 
the person can account for having been in the room, and smeared the 
paint, between midnight and three in the morning If the person can’t 
satisfy you, you haven’t far to look for the hand that took the Diamond ’ 
One after another those words traveled over my memory, repeating 
themselves again and again with a wearisome, mechanical reiteration I 
was roused from what felt like a trance of many hours — ^from what was 
really, no doubt, the pause of a few moments only — ^by a voice calhng 
to me I looked up, and saw that Betteredges’s patience had failed ham 
at last He was just visible between the sand-hills, returmng to the l^ch 
The old man’s appearance recalled me, the moment I perceived it, to 
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my sense of present things, and reminded me that the inquiry which I 
had pursued thus far still remained incomplete I had discovered the 
smear on the night-gown To whom did the night-gown belong? 

My first impulse was to consult the letter in my pocket — ^the letter 
which I had found m the case 

As I raised my hand to take it out I remembered that there was a 
shorter way to discovery than this The night-gown itself would reveal 
the truth, for, m all probability, the night-gown was marked with its 
owner’s name 

I took it up from the sand and looked for the mark I found the mark, 
and read — 

My Own Name I 

There were the familiar letters which told me that the night-gown was 
mine I looked up from them There was the sun, there were the glitter- 
ing waters of the bay, there was old Betteredge, advanang nearer and 
nearer to me I looked back agam at the letters My own name Plainly 
confronting me — my own name 

^Tf time, pains, and money can do it, I will lay my hand on the thief 
who took the Moonstone ” — 1 had left London with those words on my 
lips I had penetrated the secret which the quicksand had kept from 
every other living creature And, on the unanswerable evidence of the 
paint-stain, I had discovered Myself as the Thief 

CHAPTER IV 

I HAVE not a word to say about my own sensations 
My impression is, that the shock inflicted on me completely suspend- 
ed my thinkmg and feehng power I certainly could not have known what 
I was about when Betteredge joined me — for I have it on his authority 
that I laughed, when he asked what was the matter, and, putting the 
night-gown mto his hands, told him to read the riddle for himself 
Of what was said between us on the beach I have not the faintest recol- 
lection The first place in which I can now see myself agam plainly is the 
plantation of firs Betteredge and I are walking back together to the 
house, and Betteredge is telling me that I shall be able to face it, and he 
wffl be aWe to face it, when we have had a glass of grog 
The scene shifts from the plantation to Betteredge’s little sittmg- 
r<K>m My resolution not to enter Rachel’s house is forgotten I feel grate- 
fully the coolness and shadiness and quiet of the room I drinlc the grog 
(a perfectly new luxury to me, at that time of day), which my good old 
friend tomes with icy-cool water from the well Under any other circum- 
stances the <feink wcmld simply stupefy me As things are, it strings up 
my nerves I faepn to *^face it,” as Betteredge has predicted And Better- 
edge, on his b^ms to ^^face it” too 
The picture vindi I am now presenting of myself will, I suspect, be 
thought a very strain me, to say te le^ of it Placed m a atelion 
which may, I think, be described as entirety without paralld, what is tine 
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first proceeding to which I resort? Do I seclude myself from all human 
society^ Do I set my mind to analyze the abominable impossibility 
which, nevertheless, confronts me as an undeniable fact^ Do I hurry 
back to London by the first tram to consult the highest authorities, and 
to set a searchmg inquiry on foot immediately^ No I accept the shelter 
of a house which I had resolved never to degrade myself by entenng 
again, and I sit, tippling spirits and water m the company of an old 
servant, at ten o’clock in the morning Is this the conduct that might 
have been expected from a man placed in my horrible position? I can 
only answer, that the sight of old Betteredge’s familiar face was an in- 
expressible comfort to me, and that the drinking of old Betteredge’s 
grog helped me, as I believe nothing else would have helped me, m the 
state of complete bodily and mental prostration into whidi I had fallen 
I can only offer this excuse for myself, and I can only admire that in- 
variable preservation of dignity, and that strictly logical consistency of 
conduct which distinguish every man and woman who may read these 
lines, in every emergency of their lives from the cradle to the grave 
“Now, Mr Franklin, there’s one thmg certain, at any rate,” said Bet- 
teredge, throwing the night-gown down on the table between us, and 
pointing to it as if it was a livmg creature that could hear him a 

liar, to begin with ” 

This comforting view of the matter was not the view that presented 
Itself to my mmd 

“I am as innocent of all knowledge of having taken the Diamond as 
you are,” I said “But there is the witness against me^ The paint on the 
night-gown, and the name on the night-gown, are facts ” 

Betteredge hfted my glass and put it persuasively into my hand 
“Facts?” he repeated “Take a drop more grog, Mr Franklin, and 
you’ll get over the weakness of beheving in facts » Foul play, sir*” he 
continued, droppmg his voice confidentially “That is how I read the 
riddle Foul play, somewhere — ^and you and I must find it out Was there 
nothing else in the tm case when you put your hand into it?” 

The question instantly reminded me of the letter in my pocket I took 
it out, and opened it It was a letter of many pages, closely wntten I 
looked impatiently for the signature at the end “Rosanna Spearman ” 

As I read the name a sudden remembrance illuminated my mmd, and 
a sudden suspicion rose out of the new light 
“Stop!” I exclaimed “Rosanna Spearman came to my aunt out of a 
Reformatory? Rosanna Spearman had once been a thief?” 

“There’s no denying that, Mr Franklin What of it now, if you 
please?” 

“What of it now? How do we know she may not have stolen the Dia- 
mond after all? How do we know she may not have smeared my ni^- 
gown purposely with the paint — ?” 

Betteredge laid his hand on my arm, and stopped me tefore I eoi^ 
say any more 

“You wall )be cleared of this, Mr Franklm, beyond afl doubt But I 
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hope you won’t be cleared in thai way See what the letter says, sir In 
justice to the girl’s memory, see what the letter says ” 

I felt the earnestness wi^ which he spoke — felt it almost as a rebuke 
to me ^^You shall form your own judgment on her letter,” I said, 
will read it out ” 

I began — and read these Imes 

— 1 have something to own to you A confession which means 
much misery may sometimes be made in very few words This confes- 
sion can be made in three words I love you ” * 

The letter dropped from my hand I looked at Betteredge ^Tn the 
name of Heaven,” I said, ^Vhat does it mean?” 

He seemed to shrink from answering the question 
^^You and Limping Lucy were alone together this mommg, sir,” he 
said ^^Did she say nothing about Rosanna Spearman^” 

“She never even mentioned Rosanna Spearman’s name ” 

“Please to go back to the letter, Mr Franklm I tell you plainly, I 
can’t find it m my heart to distress you, after what you have had to 
bear already Let her speak for herself, sir And get on with your grog 
For your own sake, get on with your grog ” 

I resumed the readmg of the letter 

“It would be very disgraceful to me to tell you this, if I was a living 
woman when you read it I shall be dead and gone, s’r, when you find my 
letter It is that which makes me bold Not even my grave will be left 
to tell of me I may own the truth — ^with the quicksand waiting to hide 
me when the words are written 

“Besides, you will find your mght-gown m my hiding-place, with the 
smear of the paint on it, and you will want to know how it came to be 
hidden by me? and why I said nothmg to you about it m my lifetime? I 
have only one reason to give I did these strange thmgs because I loved 
you 

“I won’t trouble you with much about myself, or my hfe, before you 
came to my lady’s house Lady Vermder took me out of a Reformatory 
I had gone to the Reformatory from the pnson I was put in the prison, 
because I was a thief I was a thief, because my mother went on the 
streets when I was quite a little girl My mother went on the streets, be- 
cause the gentleman who was my father deserted her There is no need to 
tell such a common story as this, at any length It is told quite often 
enough m the newspapers 

Lady Vermder was very kind to me, and Mr Betteredge was very 
kind to me Those two, and the matron at the Reformatory, are the only 
good people I have ever met with m ah my life I might have got on m 
my plac^not happily— but I m^t have got on, if you had not come 
visiting I don’t blame you, sir It’s my fault—all my fault 
“Do you remember whoi you came out on us from among the sand- 
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hills, that morning, looking for Mr Betteredge^ You were like a prince 
in a fairy "Story You were like a lover in a dream You were the most 
adorable human creature I had ever seen Something that felt like the 
happy life I had never led yet leaped up in me the instant I set eyes on 
you Don’t laugh at this, if you can help it Oh, if I could only make you 
feel how serious it is to met 

“I went back to the house, and wrote your name and mine in my work- 
box, and drew a true-lovers’ knot under them Then, some devil — no, I 
ought to say some good angel — ^whispered to me, ‘Go and look m the 
glass ’ The glass told me — ^never mind what I was too foolish to take the 
warning I went on getting fonder and fonder of you, just as if I was a 
lady in your own rank of life, and the most beautiful creature your eyes 
ever rested on I tried — oh dear, how I tried — to get you to look at me 
If you had known how I used to cry at night with the misery and the 
mortification of you never taking any notice of me, you would have 
pitied me, perhaps, and have given me a look now and then to live on 

“It would have been no very kind look, perhaps, if you had known 
how I hated Miss Rachel I believe I found out you were in love with 
her before you knew it yourself She used to give you roses to wear m 
your button-hole Ah, Mr Franklin, you wore my roses oftener than 
either you or she thought’ The only comfort I had at that time was put- 
ting my rose secretly m your glass of water in place of hers — ^and then 
throwing her rose away 

“If she had been really as pretty as yon thought her, I might have 
borne it better No, I believe I should have been more spiteful against 
her still Suppose you put Miss Rachel into a servant’s dress, and took 
her ornaments off — ? I don’t know what is the use of my writing m this 
way It can’t be denied that she had a bad figure, she was too thin But 
who can tell what the men like? And young ladies may behave in a man- 
ner which would cost a servant her place It’s no business of mine I 
can’t expect you to read my letter if I write it in this way But it does 
stir one up to hear Miss Rachel called pretty, when one knows all the 
time that it’s her dress does it, and her confidence in herself 

“Try not to lose patience with me, sir I will get on as fast as I can to 
the time which is sure to interest you — ^the time when the Diamond was 
lost 

“But there is one thing which I have got it on my mind to tell you first 

“My life was not a very hard life to bear, while I was a thief It was 
only when they had taught me at the Reformatory to feel my own de- 
gradation, and to try for better things, that the days grew long and 
weary Thoughts of the future forced themselves on me now I felt the 
dreadful reproach that honest people — even the kindest of honest people 
— ^were to me m themselves A heart-breaking sensation of loneliness kept 
with me, go where I might, and do what I might, and see what persons I 
might It was my duty, I know, to try and get on with my fellow-serv- 
ants in my new place Somehow, I couldn’t make fnends wiA them They 
looked (or I thought they looked) as if they suspected what I had been 
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I don’t regret, far from it, having been roused to make the effort to be a 
reformed woman, but, mdeed, indeed it was a weary life You had come 
across it like a beam of sunshine at first — and then you too failed me 
I was mad enough to love you, and I couldn’t even attract your notice 
There was great misery — ^there really was great misery in that 

^^Now I am coming to what I wanted to tell you In those days of bit- 
terness I went two or three times, when it was my turn to go out, to my 
favorite place — ^the beach above the Shivenng Sand And I said to my- 
sdf T think it will end here When I can bear it no longer, I think it will 
end here ’ You will understand, sir, that the place had laid a kind of 
spell on me before you came I had always had a notion that something 
would happen to me at the quicksand But I had never looked at it, with 
the thought of its being the means of my making away with myself, till 
the time came of which I am now writing Then I did think that here was 
a place which would end all my troubles for me in a moment or two — 
and hide me forever afterward 

“This IS all I have to say about myself, reckonmg from the morning 
when I first saw you, to the morning when the alarm was raised in the 
house that the Diamond was lost 

“I was so aggravated by the foolish talk among the women servants, 
all wondermg who was to be suspected first, and I was so angry with 
you (knowmg no better at that time) for the pains you took in hunting 
for the jewel, and sending for the police, that I kept as much as possible 
away by my^lf, until later m the day, when the ofi5cer from Frizmg- 
hall came to the house 

“Mr Seegrave began, as you may remember, by setting a guard on the 
women’s bedrooms, and the women all followed him up stairs m a rage, 
to know what he meant by the insult he had put on them I went with the 
rest, because if I had done any thing different from the rest, Mr See- 
grave was the sort of man who would have suspected me directly We 
found him in Miss Rachel’s room He told us he wouldn’t have a lot of 
women there, and he pointed to the smear on the painted door, and said 
some of our petticoats had done the mischief, and sent us all down 
stairs again 

“After leavmg Miss Rachel’s room, I stopped a moment on one of the 
landings, by myself, to see if I had got the paint-stam by any chance on 
my gown Penelope Betteredge (the only one of the women with whom 
I was on fnendiy terms) passed, and noticed what I was about 

“ ^You i^edn’t trouble yourself, Rosanna,’ she said The paint on 
Miss Rachel’s door has been dry for hours If Mr Seegrave hadn’t set 
a watch on our bedrooms, I might have told him as much I don’t know 
what you think--/ was never so insulted before m my life^ ’ 

“Penelcfie was a hot-tempered girl I quieted her, and brought her 
back to what she had said about the paint on the door having been dry 
for hours 

“ ‘How do vou know that?’ I asked ^ 

“ ‘I was with Mi^ Rachd and Mr Frankhn all y^terday 
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Penelope said, ^mixing the colors, while they finished the door I heard 
Miss Rachel ask whether the door would be dry that evening, in time for 
the birthday company to see it And Mr Franklm shook his head, and 
said it wouldn’t be dry in less than twelve hours It was long past lunch- 
eon-time — it was three o’clock before they had done What does your 
arithmetic say, Rosanna? Mine says the door was dry by three this 
morning ’ 

^Did some of the ladies go up stairs yesterday evemng to see it?’ I 
asked 1 thought I heard Miss Rachel warning them to keep clear of 
the door ’ 

“ 'None of the ladies made the smear,’ Penelope answered 'I left 
Miss Rachel m bed at twelve last night And I noticed the door, and 
there was nothing wrong with it then ’ 

" 'Oughtn’t you to mention this to Mr Seegrave, Paielope?’ 

" 'I wouldn’t say a word to help Mr Seegrave for any thing that 
could be offered to me’’ 

"She went to her work, and I went to mine 

"My work, sir, was to make your bed, and to put your room tidy It 
was the happiest hour I had in the whole day I used to kiss the pillow 
on which your head had rested aU night No matter who has done it 
smce, you have never had your clothes folded as nicely as I folded them 
for you Of all the little kmckknacks in your dressing-case, there wasn’t 
one that had so much as a speck on it You never noticed it, any more 
than you noticed me I beg your pardon, I am forgetting myself I will 
make haste, and go on agam 

"Well, I went in that mormng to do my work m your room There was 
your night-gown tossed across the bed, just as you had thrown it off I 
took it up to fold it — ^and I saw the stain of the pamt from Miss Ra- 
chel’s door’ 

"I was so startled by the discovery that I ran out, with the night-gown 
m my hand, and made for the badk stairs, and locked myself into my 
own room, to look at it in a place where nobody could intrude and in- 
terrupt me 

"As soon as I got my breath agam I called to imnd my talk with Pen- 
elope, and I said to myself, 'Here’s the proof that he was m Miss Ra- 
chel’s sitting-room between twelve last night and three this morning’ ’ 

"I shall not tell you in plain words what was the first suspicion that 
crossed my mmd when I had made that discovery You would only be 
angry — and, if you were angry, you might tear my letter up and read 
no more of it 

"Tet it be enough, if you please, to say only this After thmking it 
over to the best of my ability, I made it out that the thing wasn’t likely, 
for a reason that I will tell you If you had been in Miss RacheFs at- 
ting-room at that time of mght with Miss Rachel’s knowledge (and if 
you had teen foolish enough to forget to take care of the wet door), sMe 
would haye* jonmded you — sJze would never have let you carry away 
such a witness against her as the witness I was looking at nowl At Ite 
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same time, I own I was not completely certain in my own mind that I 
had proved my own suspicion to be wrong You will not have forgotten 
that I have owned to hating Miss Rachel Try to think, if you can, that 
there was a little of that hatred in all this It ended in my determining to 
keep the night-gown, and to wait, and watch, and see what use I might 
make of it At that time, please to remember, not the ghost of an idea 
entered my head that you had stolen the Diamond 

There I broke off in the reading of the letter for the second time 

I had read those portions of the miserable woman^s confession which 
related to myself with unaffected surprise, and, I can honestly add, with 
sincere distress I had regretted, truly regretted, the aspersion which I 
had thoughtlessly cast on her memory before I had seen a line of her 
letter But when I had advanced as far as the passage which is quoted 
above, I own I felt my mind growing bitterer and bitterer against Ro- 
sanna Spearman as I went on “Read the rest for yourself,” I said, hand- 
ing the letter to Betteredge across the table “If there is any thmg m it 
that I must look at, you can tell me as you go on ” 

“I understand you, Mr Frankhn,” he answered “It^s natural, sir, m 
you And God help us alH” he added, in a lower tone, “it’s no less natu- 
rfid m her ” 

I proceed to copy the contmuatjon of the letter from the origmal, in 
my own possession 

“Havmg determined to keep the night-gown, and to see what use my 
love or my revenge (I hardly know which) could turn it to m the future, 
the next thmg to discover was how to keep it without the risk of being 
found out 

“Th^e was only one way — ^to make another night-gown exactly like 
it, before Saturday came and brought the laundry-woman and her in- 
ventory to the house 

“I was afraid to put it off till the next day (the Friday) , being m 
doubt lest some accident might happen m the mterval I determmed to 
make the new night-gown on that same day (the Thursday), while I 
could count, if I played my cards properly, on havmg my time to nay- 
self The first thing to do (after locking up your mght-gpwn in my draw- 
er) was to go baxi to your bedroom — ^not so much to put it to rights 
(Penelope would have dona that for me, if I had asked her) as to find 
out whether you had smeared off any of the pamt-stain from your night- 
gown on the bed, or on any piece of furniture m the room 

“I examined eveiy thmg narrowly, and at last I found a few faint 
streaks of the paint on the inside of your dressing-gowp — ^not the linen 
dressing-gown you usually wore in that summer season, but a flannel 
dressing-gown which you had with you also I suppose you felt chilly 
after walkng to and fro m nothing but your mght-dress, and put on the 
warmest thing you could find At any rate, there were the stamps, just 
visible, on the inside of the dr^ssujtg-^pwn, I eerily got rid of these by 
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scraping away the stuff of the flannel This done, the only proof left 
against you was the proof locked up in my drawer 

had just finished your room when I was sent for to be questioned 
by Mr Seegrave, along with the rest of the servants Next came the 
examination of all our boxes And then followed the most extraordinary 
event of the day — to me — ^since I had found the pamt on your night- 
gown It came out of the second questioning of Penelope Betteredge by 
Superintendent Seegrave 

^Tenelope returned to us quite beside herself with rage at the manner 
m which Mr Seegrave had treated her He had hinted, beyond the pos- 
sibility of mistaking him, that he suspected her of being the thief We 
were all equally astonished at hearing this, and we all asked, Why^ 
‘Because the Diamond was m Miss RachePs sitting-room,’ Penelope 
answered ‘And because I was the last person in the sitting-room at 
night?’ 

“Almost before the words had left her lips I remembered that an- 
other person had been in the sittmg-room later than Penelope That per- 
son was yourself My head whirled round and my thoughts were m 
dreadful confusion In the midst of it all, something in my mind whis- 
pered to me that the smear on your night-gown might have a meaning 
entirely different to the meamng which I had given to it up to that time 
‘If the last person who was in &e room is the person to be suspected,’ I 
thought to myself, ‘the thief is not Penelope, but Mr Franklin Blake?’ 

“In the case of any other gentleman I believe I should have been 
ashamed of suspecting him of theft almost as soon as the suspicion nad 
passed through my mind 

“But the bare thought that you had let yourself down to my level, 
and that I, m possessing myself of your night-gown, had also possessed 
myself of the means of shielding you from being discovered, and dis- 
graced for life — I say, sir, the bare thought of this seemed to open such 
a chance before me of winning your good-will, that I passed blindfold, as 
one may say, from suspecting to believing I made up my mind, on the 
spot, that you had shown yourself the busiest of any body in fetching 
the police, as a blind to deceive us all , and that the hand which had taken 
Miss Rachel’s jewel could by no possibility be any other hand than yours 

“The excitement of this new discovery of mine must, I think, have 
turned my head for a while I felt such a devouring eagerness to see you 
— to try you with a word or two about the Diamond, and to make jrou 
look at me, and speak to me, in that way— that I put my hair tidy, and 
made myself as nice as I could, and went to you boldly in the library, 
where I knew you were writing 

“You had left one of your rings up stairs, which made as good an ex- 
cuse for my intrusion as I could have desired But (A, sir? if you 
ever loved, you will understand how it was that all my courage ccxfei 
when I walked into the room and found myself m your presence And 
then, you looked up at me so coldly, and you thanked me for findn^ your 
ring in such an indifferent manner, that my knees trembled under me, 
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and I felt as if I should drop on the floor at your feet When you had 
thanked me you looked back, if you remember, at your writing I was so 
mortified at bemg treated m this way that I plucked up spirit enough to 
speak I said, ^This is a strange thing about the Diamond, sir ’ And you 
looked up again, and said, ‘Yes, it is^^ You spoke civilly (I can’t deny 
that) , but still you kept a distance— a cruel distance between us Be- 
lieving, as I did, that you had got the lost Diamond hidden about you 
V hile you were speaking, your coolness so provoked me that I got bold 
enough, m the heat of the moment, to give you a hint I said, They will 
never find the Diamond, sir, will they? No^ nor the person who took it 
— I’ll answer for that ’ I nodded, and smiled at you, as much as to say, 
1 know? ’ Tkts time you looked up at me with something like interest in 
your eyes, and I felt that a few more words on your side and mine might 
bring out the truth Just at that moment Mr Betteredge spoiled it all 
by coming to the door I knew his footstep, and I also knew that it was 
against his rules for me to be m the hbrary at that time of day — ^let 
alone bemg there along with you I had only just time to get out of my 
own accord before he could come m and tell me to go I was angry and 
disappointed, but I was not entirely without hope, for aH that The ice, 
you see, “was broken between us — ^and I thought I would take care, on the 
next occasion, that Mr Betteredge was out of the way 

* When I got back to the servants’ hall the bell was going for our din- 
ner Afternoon already? and the materials for making the new night- 
gown were still to be got? There was but one chance of getting them I 
Slammed ill at dinner, and so secured the whole of the interval from then 
till tea-time to my own use 

^‘What I was about while the household believed me to be lying down 
m my own room, and how I spent the night, after shamming ill again 
at tea-time and having been sent up to bed, there is no need to tell you 
Sergeant Cuff discovered that much, if he discovered nothing more And 
I can guess how I was detected (though I kept my veil down) m the 
draper’s shop at Frmnghall There was a glak m front of me at the 
counter where I was buying the long-cloth, and— In that glass — saw 
one of the shqpmen point to my shoulder and whisper to another At 
n^t agam, when I was secretly at work, locked mto my room, I heard 
file breathing of the women servants who suspected me outside my door 

^Tt didn’t matter then, it doesn’t matter now On the Friday morn- 
mg, hoTOS before Sergeant Cuff entered the house, there was the new 
nipit-gowi^— to make up your number m place of the night-gown that I 
had got— made, wrung out, dned, ironed, marked, and folded as the 
laundry-woman folded all the others, safe m your diawer There was no 
fear (if the linen m the house was examined) of the newness of the night- 
gown betraying me All your under-clothmg had been renewed when 
you came to our house — I suppose on your return home from fore^ign 
parts 

“The next thing amval of Cuff, and the gresiit 
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surprise was the announcement of what he thought about the smear on 
the door 

“I had believed you to be guilty (as I have owned) more because I 
wanted you to be guilty than for any other reason And now, the Ser- 
geant had come round by a totally different way to the same conclu- 
sion as mmeJ And I had got the dress that was the only proof against 
you! And not a living creature knew it — ^yourself included * I am afraid 
to tell you how I felt when I called these things to mind — ^you would hate 
my memory forever afterward ’’ 

At that place Betteredge looked up from the letter 
“Not a glimmer of light so far, Mr Franklin/’ said the old man, tak- 
ing off his heavy tortoise-shell spectacles, and pushing Rosanna Spear- 
man’s confession a little away from him “Have you come to any con- 
clusion, sir, in your own imnd, while I have been reading^” 

“Finish the letter first, Betteredge, the’^e may be something to en- 
lighten us at the end of it I shall have a word or two to say to you after 
that” 

“Very good, sir I’ll just rest my eyes, and then I’ll go on again In 
the mean time, Mr Franklin — ^I don’t want to hurry you — ^but would 
you mind telling me, in one word, whether you see your way out of this 
dreadful mess yet?” 

“I see my way back to London,” I said, “to consult Mr Bruff If he 
can’t help me — ” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“And if the Sergeant won’t leave his retirement at Dorking — ” 

“He won’t, Mr Franklin 

“Then, Betteredge — as far as I can see now — I am at the end of my 
resources After Mr Bruff and the Sergeant, I don’t know of a living 
creature who can be of the slightest use to me ” 

As the words passed my lips some person outside knocked at the door 
of the room 

Betteredge looked surprised as well as annoyed by the interruption 
“Come in,” he called out irritably, “whoever you are^” 

The door opened, and there entered to us, quietly, the most remark- 
able-looking man I had ever seen Judging him by his figure and his 
movements, he was still young Judging him by his face, and companng 
him with Betteredge, he looked the elder of the two His complexion was 
of a gypsy darkness, his fleshless cheeks had fallen into deep hollows, 
over which the bone projected like a pent-house His nose presented the 
fine shape and modeling so often found among the ancient j>eople of the 
East, so seldom visible among the newer races of the West His fore- 
head rose high and straight from the brow His marks and wnnkles 
mmimerable From this strange face eyes, stranger still, of the 
bro^ — eyes dreamy and mournful, and deeply sunk m their 
locked out at you, and (in my case, at least) took your attentio®n:aptiypr 
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at their will Add to this a quantity of thick closely curling hair, which, 
by some freak of Nature, had lost its color in the most startlingly par- 
tial and capricious manner Over the top of his head it was still of the 
deep black which was its natural color Round the sides of his head — 
Without the slightest gradation of gray to break the force of the extra- 
ordinary contrast — it had turned completely white The line between the 
two colors preserved no sort of regularity At one place, the white hair 
ran up into the black, at another, the black hair ran down into the white 
I looked at the man with a cunosity which, I am ashamed to say, I found 
it quite impossible to control His soft brown eyes looked back at me 
gently, and he met my involuntary rudeness in staring at him, with an 
apology which I was conscious that I had not deserved 

beg your pardon,^’ he said had no idea that Mr Betteredge was 
engaged ” He took a slip of paper from his pocket, and handed it to 
Betteredge ^^The list for next week,” he said His eyes just rested on me 
agam — and he left the room as quietly as he had entered it 
^mo is that?” I asked 

^*Mr Candy’s assistant,” said Betteredge “By-the-bye, Mr Frank- 
lin, you will be sorry to hear that the little doctor has never recovered 
that illness he caught, going home from the birthday dinner He’s pretty 
well m health, but he lost his memory m the fever, and he has never re- 
covered more than the wreck of it since The work all falls on his assis- 
tant Not much of it now, except among the poor They can’t help them- 
selves, you know They must put up with the man with the piebald hair 
and the gypsy complexion, or they would get no doctoring at all ” 

^^You don’t seem to like him, Betteredge?” 

^‘Nobody likes him, sir ” 

^^Why IS he so unpopular?” 

“Well, Mr Franldm, his appearance is against him, to begin with 
And then there’s a story that Mr Candy took him with a very doubtful 
character Nobody knows who he is — ^and he hasn’t a friend in the place 
How can you expect one to like him after that?” 

“Quite impossible, of course’ May I ask what he wanted with you 
when he gave you that bit of paper?” 

“Only to bring me the weekly list of the sick people about here, sir, 
who stand in need of a little wine My lady always had a regular distri- 
bution of good sound port and sherry among the infirm poor, and Miss 
Rachel wishes the custom to be kept up Times have changed , times have 
changed’ I remember when Mr Candy himself brought the list to my 
mistr^ Now it’s Mr Candy’s assistant who brings the list to me I’U 
go on with the letter, if you will allow me, sir,” said Betteredge, draw- 
ing Rosanna Spearman’s confession back to him “It isn’t lively read- 
ing', I grant you But, there’ it keeps me from getting sour with thinking 
of the past ” He put on his ^pectkdes, and wagged his head gloomily 
There’s a bottom of good sense, Mr Franklin, m cmr conduct to our 
mothers, when they first start us on the joum^ of life We are all of us 
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more or less unwilling to be brought into the world And we are all of us 
right 

Mr Candy’s assistant had produced too strong an impression on me 
to be immediately dismissed from my thoughts I passed over the last un- 
answerable utterance of the Betteredge philosophy, and returned to the 
subject of the man with the piebald hair 
“What IS his name?” I asked 

“As ugly a name as need be,” Betteredge answered, gruffly “Ezra 
Jennings ” 


CHAPTER V 

Having told me the name of Mr Candy’s assistant, Betteredge ap- 
peared to think that we had wasted enough of our time on an insignifi- 
cant subject He resumed the perusal of Rosanna Spearman’s letter 

On my side, I sat at the window, waiting until he had done Little by 
little, the impression produced on me by Ezra Jenmngs — ^it seemed per- 
fectly unaccountable, in such a situation as mine, that any human being 
should have produced an impression on me at alP — faded from my 
mind My thoughts flowed back into their former channel Once more, I 
forced myself to look my own incredible position resolutely m the face 
Once more, I reviewed in my own mind the course which I had at last 
summoned composure enough to plan out for the future 

To go back to London that day, to put the whole case before Mr 
Bruff, and, last and most important, to obtain (no matter by what 
means or at what sacrifice) a personal interview with Rachel — ^this was 
my plan of action, so far as I was capable of forming it at the time There 
was more than an hour still to spare before the tram started And there 
was the bare chance that Betteredge might discover something in the 
unread portion of Rosanna Spearman’s letter, which it might be useful 
for me to know before I left the house in which the Diamond had been 
lost For that chance I was now waiting 

The letter ended in these terms 

“You have no need to be angry, Mr Franklin, even if I did feel some 
little triumph at knowing that I held all your prospects in life in my own 
hands Anxieties and fears soon came back to me With the view Ser- 
geant Cuff took of the loss of the Diamond, he would be sure to end in 
examining our linen and our dresses There was no place in my room — 
there was no place in the house — ^which I could feel satisfied would be 
safe from him How to hide the night-gown so that not even the Ser- 
geant could find it^ and how to do that without losing one moment of 
precious time? — these were not easy questions to answer My uncertain- 
ties ended in my taking a way that may make you laugh I undressed 
and put the mght-gown on me You had worn it — ^and I had another 
httle moment of pleasure in wearing it after you 
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next news that reached us in the servants’ hall showed that 1 
had not made sure of the night-gown a moment too soon Sergeant Cuff 
wanted to see the washmg-book 

I found it, and took it to him in my lady’s sitting-room The Sergeant 
and I had come across each other more than once in former day^ I was 
certain he would know me agam — ^and I was not certain of what he might 
do when he found me employed as servant in a house in which a valuable 
jewel had been lost In this suspense, I felt it would be a relief to me to 
get the meeting between us over, and to know the worst of it at once 

'^He looked at me as if I was a stanger, when I handed him the wash- 
ing-book, and he was very specially polite m thanking me for bringing 
It I thought those were both bad signs There was no knowing what he 
might say of me behmd my back, there was no knowing how soon I 
might not find myself taken in custody on suspicion, and searched It 
was then time for your return from seeing Mr Godfrey Ablewhite off by 
the railway, and I went to your favorite walk in the shrubbery, to try 
for another chance of speaking to you — ^the last chance, for all I knew to 
the contrary, that I might have 

^ You never appeared, and, what was worse still, Mr Betteredge and 
Sergeant Cuff passed by the place where I was hiding — and the Sergeant 
saw me 

had no choice, after that, but to return to my proper place and my 
proper work, before more disasters happened to me Just as I was going 
to Step across the path you came back from the railway You were mak- 
ing straight for the shrubbery, when you saw me — ^I am certam, sir, you 
saw me — ^and yon fumed away as if I had got the plague, and went mto 
the house * 

made the best of my way indoors again, returning by the serv- 
ants’ entrance There was nobody in the laundry-room at that time, and 
I sat down tbe/e alone I have told you already of the thoughts which 
the Shivering Sand put mto my head Those thoughts came back to me 
now I won^kjTed m myself which it would be hardest to do, if things 
went on in Ihis way— to bear Mr Franklin Blake’s mdifference to me, 
or to jump mto the quicksand and end it forever in that way? 

“It’s to ask me to account for my own conduct at this time I 

lry---aiKj I can’t understand it myself 

^lidn’t I stop you, when you avoided me m that cruel manner? 
Why <fdia’t I call out, 'Mr Franklm, I have got somethmg to say to 
you, It ioncems yourself, and you must and shall hear it?’ You were 
my had got the whip-hand of you, as they say And better thanf 

that, ? had the means (if I could only make you trust me) of being use- 
ful to you m the future Of course, I never supposed that you— a gentle- 
man— had sloten the Diamond for the mere pleasure of stealing it No 

♦Note, by Fi an fe lm Bkke — The writer is entirely mistaken, poor creatirre I 
never noticed her My intention was certamly to have taken a turn m the shrubbery 
But, re^mbe^g at the same moment that my aunt might wish to see me, after my 
letum from the railway, I altered my mind, and went into the house. 
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Peneiope had heard Miss Rachel, and I had heard Mr Betteredge, talk 
about your extravagance and your debts It was plain enough to me that 
you had taken the Diamond to sell it, or pledge it, and so to get the 
money of which you stood in need Well* I could have told you of a 
man in London who would have advanced a good large sum on the jewel, 
and who would have asked no awkward questions about it either 
“Why didn’t I speak to you* why didn’t I speak to you* 

“I wonder whether the risks and difficulties of keeping the night- 
gown were as much as I could manage, without having other risks and 
difficulties added to them? This might have been the case with some wo- 
men — ^but how could it be the case with me^ In the days when I was a 
thief, I had run fifty times greater risks, and found my way out of diffi- 
culties to which this difficulty was mere child’s play I had been ap- 
prenticed, as you may say, to frauds and deceptions — some of them on 
such a grand scale, and managed so cleverly, that they became famous, 
and appeared m the newspapers Was such a little thing as the keeping 
of the night-gown likely to weigh on my spirits, and to set my heart 
sinkmg withm me, at the time when I ought to have spoken to you^ 
What nonsense to ask the question* the thmg couldn’t be 
“Where is the use of my dwelhng in this way on my own folly? The 
plain truth is plain enough, surely? Behind your back, I loved you with 
all my heart and soul Before your face — ^there’s no denying it — was 
frightened of you, frightened of making you angry with me, frightened 
of what you might say to me (though you had taken the Diamond) if 1 
presumed to tell you that I had found it out I had gone as near to it as 
I dared when I spoke to you m the library You had not turned youi 
back on me then You had not started away from me as if I had got the 
plague I tried to provoke myself mto feelmg angry with you, and to 
rouse up my courage in that way No! I couldn’t feel any thing but the 
misery and the mortification of it ^You’re a plain girl, you have got a 
crooked shoulder, you’re only a house-maid — ^what do you mean by at 
temptmg to speak to Me?’ You never uttered a word of that, Mr Frank- 
lin, but you said it all to me, nevertheless* Is such madness as this to be 
accounted for? No There is nothing to be done* but to confess it, and let 
It be 

“I ask your pardon, once more, for this wandering of my pen There 
IS no fear of its happenmg again I am close at the end now 
“The first person who disturbed me by coming into the empty room 
was Penelope She had found out my secret long since, and she had done 
her best to bring me to my senses — ^and done it kmdly too 
“ ^iUi* ’ she said, “I know why you’re sitting here and fretting, all by 
ycmrself The best thing that can happen for your advantage, Rosanna, 
will be for Mr Franklin’s visit here to come to an end It’s my tto 

he won’t be long now before ne leaves the house ” 

“In all my thou^ts of you I had never thought of your going way t 
<wldn’t speak to ^Penelope I could only look at her ^ 

“ T’ve ju$tlef£ M[i^ Rachel,’ Penelope went on ^And a iwd wtteri^ 
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have had of it to pat ap with her temper She says the house is unbear- 
able to her with the police in it , and she’s determined to speak to my lady 
this evenmg, and to go to her Aunt Ablewhite to-morrow If she does that, 
Mr Franklm will be the next to find a reason for going away, you may 
depend on it^’ 

“I recovered the use of my tongue at that ^Do you mean to say Mr 
Franklin will go with her^’ I asked 

“ "^Only too gladly, if she would let him, but she won’t He has been 
made to feel her temper, he is m her black books too — and that after 
having done all he can to help her, poor fellow f No, no’ If they don’t 
make it up before to-morrow, you will see Miss Rachel go one way, and 
Mr Franklm another Where he may betake himself to I can’t say But 
he -will never stay here, Rosanna, after Miss Rachel has left us ’ 

^^I managed to master the despair I felt at the prospect of your going 
away To own the truth, I saw a httle glimpse of hope for myself if there 
was really a serious disagreement between Miss Rachel and you ^Do you 
Know,’ I asked, Vhat the quarrel is between them^’ 

Tt’s all on Miss Rachel’s side,’ Penelope said ^And, for anythmg I 
Know to the contrary, it’s all Miss Rachel’s temper, and nothing else I 
am loath to distress you, Rosanna, but don’t run away with the notion 
that Mr Franklin is ever likely to quarrel with her He’s a great deal too 
fond of her for that’’ 

^^She had only just spoken those cruel words when there came a call to 
as from Mr Betteredge AU the indoor servants were to assemble in the 
hall And then we were to go m, one by one, and be questioned m Mr 
Betteredge’s room by Sergeant Cuff 

‘It came to my turn to go in, after her ladyship’s maid and the upper 
house-maid had been questioned first Sergeant Cuff’s inquiries — ^though 
he wrapped them up very cunmngly — ^soon showed me that those two 
women (the bitterest enemies I hM m the house) had made their dis- 
coveries outside my door, on the Thursday afternoon, and agam on the 
Thursday night They had told the Sergeant enough to opm his eyes to 
some part of the truth He nghtly bdieved me to have made a new night- 
gown secretly, but he wrongly believed the pamt-stamed mght-gown to 
be mine I felt satisfied of another thing, from what he said, which it puz- 
zled me to understand He suspected me, of course, of being concerned m 
the disappearance of the Diamond But, at the same time, he let me see— 
purposely, as I thought — ^that he did not consider me as the person chief- 
ly answerable for the loss of the jewel He appeared to think that I had 
been acting under the direction of somebody else TOo that person might 
be, I couldn’t guess then, and can’t guess now 
^Tn this uncectamty, one thing was plain — ^that Sergeant Cuff was 
miles away from knowmg the whole truth You were safe as long as the 
night-gown was safe — ^and not a moment longer 
“I quite des|^r of malong you understand the distress and terror 
which pressed upon me now It was impossible for me to nsk TOarmg 
jour night-gown any longer I might find lakm c€, at a momenf s 
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notice, to the police court at Fnzmghall, to be charged on suspicion, and 
searched accordingly While Sergeant Cuff still left me free, I had to 
choose — and that at once — between destroying the night-gown, or hid- 
ing It in some safe place, at some safe distance from the house 
“If I had only been a little less fond of you, I think I should have des- 
troyed it But, oh ^ how could I destroy the only thmg I had which proved 
that I had saved you from discovery^ If we did come to an explanation 
together, and if you suspected me of having some bad motive, and de- 
med it all, how could I win upon you to trust me, unless I had the night- 
gown to produce? Was it wronging you to believe, as I did, and do still, 
that you might hesitate to let a poor girl like me be the sharer of your 
secret, and your accomplice in the theft which your money-troubles had 
tempted you to commit? Think of your cold behavior to me, sir, and you 
will hardly wonder at my unwillingness to destroy the only claim on your 
confidence and your gratitude which it was my fortune to possess 
“I determined to hide it, and the place I fixed on was the place I knew 
best — the Shivering Sand 

“As soon as the questioning was over I made the first excuse that came 
into my head, and got leave to go out for a breath of fresh air I went 
straight to Cobb’s Hole, to Mr Yolland’s cottage His wife and daughter 
were the best friends I had Don’t suppose I trusted them with your se- 
cret — I have trusted nobody All I wanted was to write this letter to you, 
and to have a safe opportumty of taking the night-gown off me Suspected 
as I was, I could do neither of those things, with any sort of security, up 
at the house 

“And now I have nearly got through my long letter, writing it alone 
m Lucy Yolland’s bedroom When it is done, I shall go down stairs with 
the night-gown rolled up, and hidden under my cloak I ^11 find the 
means I want for keeping it safe and dry in its hiding-place, among the 
litter of old things in Mrs Yolland’s kitchen And then I shall go to the 
Shivering Sand-^on’t be afraid of my letting my foot-marks betray me ’ 
— and hide the night-gown down m the sand, where no living creature 
can find it without being first let into the secret by myself 
“And when that is done, what then? 

“Then, Mr Franklin, I shsdl have two reasons for making another at- 
tempt to say the words to you which I have not said yet If you leave the 
house, as Penelope believes you will leave it, and if I haven’t spoken to 
you before that, I shall lose my opportunity forever That is one reason 
Then, again, there is the comfortmg knowledge — if my speaking does 
make you angry — that I have got the night-gown ready to plead my 
cause for me as nothing else can That is my other reason If these two 
together don’t harden my heart agamst the coldness which has hitherto 
frozen it up (I mean the coldness of your treatment of me) , there will be 
the end of my ^orts — and the end of my life 
“Yes, if I mass my next opportunity — ^if you are as cruel as ever, and 
if I feel it again as^ I have felt it alre^y — ^good-bye to the world whic^ 
gni(%ed me the happiness that it gives to others CJood-bye to hfe^ 
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which nothing but a little kindness from you can ever make pleasurable 
to me again Don’t blame yourself, sir, if it ends in this way But try — do 
try — to feel some forgiving sorrow for me^ I shall take care that you find 
out what I have done for you when I am past telling you of it myself 
Will you say something kind of me then — ^in the same gentle way that 
you have when you speak to Miss RacheP If you do that, and if there 
are such things as ghosts, I believe my ghost will hear it, and tremble with 
the pleasure of it 

“It’s time I left off I am making myself cry How am I to see my way 
to the hiding-place, if I let these useless tears come and blind me? 

“Besides, why should I look at the gloomy side? Why not believe, 
while I can, that it will end well after all^ I may find you in a good hu- 
mor to-night — or, if not, I may succeed better to-morrow morning I 
sha’n’t improve my poor plain face by fretting — ^shall I^ Who knows but 
I may have filled all these weary long pages of paper for nothing? They 
will go, for safety’s sake (never mind now for what other reason), into 
the hiding place, along with the night-gown It has been hard, hard work 
wntmg my letter Oh^ if we only end in understanding each other, how 
I shall enjoy tearing it up^ 

“I beg to remain, sir, your true-lover and humble servant, 

“Rosanna Spearman ” 

The reading of the letter was completed by Betteredge m silence After 
carefully putting it back in the envelope, he sat thmkmg, with his head 
bowed down, and his eyes on the ground 

“Betteredge,” I said, “is there any hint to guide us at the end of the 
letter^” 

He looked up slowly, with a heavy sigh 

“There is nothing to guide you, Mr Franklin,” he answered “If you 
will take my advice, you will keep the letter in the cover till these present 
anxieties of yours have come to an end It will sorely distress you, when- 
ever you read it Don’t read it now ” 

I put the letter away m my pocket-book 

A glance back at the sixteenth and seventeenth chapters of Better- 
ed^’s Narrative will show that there really was a reason for my thus 
i^mnng myself, at a time when my fortitude had been already cruelly 
tried Twice over, the unhappy woman had made her last attempt to 
to me And twice over, it had been my misfortune (God knows how 
innocently I ) to repel the advances she had made to me On the Fnday 
night, as Betteredge truly describes it, she had found me alone at the 
billiard-lnble Her manner md her language had suggested to me — ^and 
would have suggested to any man under the circumstances — ^that she 
was about to cca^fess a guilty knowledge of the disappearance of the Dia- 
mond For her own sake, I had purposely shown no ^lecial mter^t in 
what was commg, for her own sie, I had purposely looked at bd- 
liard-balls, instead of loc&mg at — ^nd wia^ had be^ iftie r^lt? I 
had sent her away from me, woimd^ to 
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— on the day when she must have foreseen, after what Penelope had told 
her, that my departure was close at hand — the same fatality still pur- 
sued us She had once more attempted to meet me in the shrubbery walk, 
and she had found me there in company with Betteredge and Sergeant 
Cuff In her hearing, the Sergeant, with his own underhand object in 
view, had appealed to my interest in Rosanna Spearman Again, for the 
poor creature's own sake, I had met the police officer with a flat denial, 
and had declared — ^loudly declared, so that she might hear me too — that 
I felt “no'interest whatever in Rosanna Spearman " At those words, sole- 
ly designed to warn her against attempting to gain my private ear, she 
had turned away, and left the place cautioned of her danger, as I then 
believed, self-doomed to destruction, as I know now From that point, I 
have already traced the succession of events which led me to the astound- 
ing discovery at the quicksand The retrospect is now complete I may 
leave the miserable story of Rosanna Spearman — to which, even at this 
distance of time, I can not even revert without a pang of distress — to sug- 
gest for itself all that is here purposely left unsaid I may pass from the 
suicide at the Shivering Sand, with its strange and terrible influence on 
my present position and my future prospects, to interests which concern 
the living people of this narrative, and to events which were already pav- 
ing my way for the slow and toilsome journey from the darkness to tha 
light 


CHAPTER VI 

I WALKED to the railway station accompanied, it is needless to say, by 
Gabriel Betteredge I had the letter m my pocket, and the night-gown 
safely packed in a little bag — ^both to be submitted, before I slept that 
night, to the mvestigation of Mr Bruff 
We left the house in silence For the first time in my experience of 
him, I found old Betteredge in my company without a word to say to me 
Having something to say on my side, I opened the conversation as soon 
as we were clear of the lodge-gates 

^^Before I go to London,” I began, ‘T have two questions to ask you 
They relate to myself, and I believe they will rather surprise you ” 

^Tf they will put that poor creature's letter out of my head, Mr Frank- 
lin, they may do anything else they like with me Please to begin surpns- 
mg me, sir, as soon as you can ” 

“My first question, Betteredge, is this Was I drunk on the night of 
Rachel's birthday?” 

“Fw drunk!” exclaimed the old man “Why, it's the great defect of 
your character, Mr Franklin, that you only dnnk with your dmner, and 
never touch a drop of liquor afterward 
“But the birthday was a special occasion I might have ahandcmqd my 
n^lar habits on that night of all others ” 

Bet^il^dge considered for a moment 

did go out of your habits, sir,” he said “And I'll tell vliu how 
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You looked wretchedly ill — and we persuaded you to have a drop of 
brandy and water to cheer you up a little 

am not used to brandy and water It is quite possible — ” 

“Wait a bit, Mr Franklin I knew you were not used, too I poured 
you out half a wine-glassful of our fifty-year-old Cognac, and (more 
shame for met) I drowned that noble hquor m mgh on a tumberful of 
cold water A child couldn’t have got drunk on it — ^let alone a grown 
man’” 

I knew I could depend on his memory in a matter of this kind It was 
plainly impossible that I could have been intoxicated I passed on to the 
second question 

“Before I was sent abroad, Betteredge, you saw a great deal of me 
when I was a boy^ Now tell me plainly, do you remember any thing 
strange of me, after I had gone to bed at night? Did you ever discover 
me walking in my sleep?” 

Betteredge stopped, looked at me for a moment, nodded his head, and 
walked on again 

“I see your drift now, Mr Franklin he said “You’re trying to ac- 
count for how you got the pamt on your nightgown, without knowing it 
yourself It won’t do, sir You’re miles away still from getting at the 
truth Walk in your sleep? You never did such a thing in your life' ” 

Here again I felt that Betteredge must be right Neither at home nor 
abroad had my life ever been of the solitary sort If I had been a sleep- 
walker, there were hundreds on hundreds of people who must have dis- 
covered me, and who, in the interests of my own safety, would have 
warned me of the habit, and have taken precautions to restrain it 

“Still, admitting all this, I clung — with an obstinacy which was surely 
natural and excusable, under the circumstances — ^to one or other of the 
only two explanations that I could see which accounted for the unen- 
durable position in which I then stood Observing that I was not yet sat- 
isfied, Betteredge shrewdly adverted to certain later events in the history 
of the Moonstone, and scattered both my theories to the winds at once 
and forever 

“Let’s try it another way, sir,” he said “Keep your own opinion, and 
see how far it will take you toward finding out the truth If we are to be- 
heve the night-gown — ^which I don’t, for one — ^you not only smeared off 
the pamt from the door without knowing it, but you also took the Dia- 
mond without knowing it Is that right, so far?” 

“Quite right Go on ” 

“Very good, sir We’ll say you were drunk, or walking in your sleep, 
when you took the jewel That accounts for the night and morning after 
the birthday But how does it account for what has happened smce that 
time? The Diamond has been taken to London since that time The Dia- 
mond has been pledged to Mr Luker smce that time Did you do those 
two things, without knowing it, too^ Were you drunk when I saw you off 
m the pony chaise on that Saturday evening? And did you walk m your 
*Ieep to Mr Luker’s, when the tram bad brought you to your journey’s 
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end^ Excuse me for saymg it, Mr Franklin, but this business has so up« 
set you, that you’re not fit yet to judge for yourself The sooner you lay 
your head alongside of Mr Bruff ’s head, the sooner you will see your way 
out of the dead-lock that has got you now ” 

We reached the station, with only a minute or two to spare 
I hurnedly gave Betteredge my address in London, so that he might 
wnte to me, if necessary, promising, on my side, to inform him of any 
news which I might have to communicate This done, and just as I was 
bidding him farewell, I happened to glance toward the book-and-news- 
paper stall There was Mr Candy’s remarkable-looking assistant again, 
speaking to the keeper of the stalls Our eyes met at the same moment 
Ezra Jennings took off his hat to me I returned the salute, and got into a 
carriage just as the tram started It was a relief to my mind, I suppose, to 
dwell on any subject which appeared to be, personally, of no sort of im- 
portance to me At all events, I began the momentous journey back which 
was to take me to Mr Bruff, wondering — absurdly enough, I admit — 
that I should have seen the man with the piebald hair twice in one day ^ 

The hour at which I arrived m Loudon precluded all hope of my find- 
mg Mr Bruff at his place of business I drove from the railway to his 
private residence at Hampstead, and disturbed the old lawyer dozing 
alone m his dining-room, with his favorite pug-dog on his lap, and his 
bottle of wine at his elbow 

I shall best describe the effect which my story produced on the mmd 
of Mr Bruff by relating his proceedings when he had heard it to the end 
He ordered lights, and strong tea, to be taken into his study and he sent 
a piessage to the ladies of his family, forbidding them to disturb us on 
any pietense whatever These preliminaries disposed of, he first exam- 
ined the night-gown, and then devoted himself to the reading of Rosanna 
Spearman’s letter 

The reading completed, Mr Bruff addressed me for the first time since 
we had b^en shut up together in the seclusion of his own room 
'Tranklm Blake,” said the old gentleman, ^^this is a very serious mat- 
ter, m more respects than one In my opinion, it concerns Rachel quite as 
nearly as it concerns you Her extraordinary conduct is no mystery now 
She believes you have stolen the Diamond ” 

I had shrunk from reasoniug my own way fairly to that revoltmg con- 
clusion But It had forced itself on me nevertheless My resolution to ob- 
tam a personal mte^view with Rachel rested really and truly on the 
ground just stated by Mr Bruff 

^^The first step to take m this mvestigation,” the lawyer proceeded, 
“is to appeal to Rachel She has been silent all this time, from motives 
which I (who know her character) can readily understand It is impossi- 
ble, after what i\as happened, to submit to that silence any longer She 
must be persuaded to tell us, or she must be forced to tdtt us, on what 
grounds she ba^ her behef that yqu tqok the Moonstone Th^ chwces 
are, that the whole of this case, senous as it seems now, will tumblo to 
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pieces, if we can only break through RacheFs inveterate reserve, and pre- 
vail upon her to speak out ” 

^^That IS a very comforting opmion for I said own I should 
like to know — 

‘‘You would like to know how I can justify it,’' interposed Mr Bruff 
“I can tell you in two mmutes Understand, in the first place, that I look 
at this matter from a lawyer’s pomt of view It’s a question of evidence 
with me Very well The evidence breaks down, at the outset, on one im- 
portant pomt ” 

“On what point?” 

“You shall hear I admit that the mark of the name proves the night- 
gown to be yours I admit that the mark of the paint proves the night- 
gown to have made the smear on Rachel’s door But what evidence is 
there, before you or before me, to prove that you are the person who wore 
the night-gown^” 

The objection electrified me It had never occurred to my mind until 
that moment 

“As to this,” pursued the lawyer, takmg up Rosanna Spearman’s con- 
fession, “I can understand that the letter is a distressmg one to you I 
can understand that you may hesitate to analyze it from a purely impar- 
tial point of view But I am not in your position I can bring my profes- 
sional experience to bear on this document, just as I should bring it to 
bear on any other Without alludmg to the woman’s career as a thief, I 
will merely remark that her letter proves her to have been an adept at 
deception, on her own showing, and I argue from that, that I am justi- 
fied in suspecting her of not having told the whole truth I won’t start 
any theory, at present, as to what she may or may not have done I will 
only say that, if Rachel has suspected you on the evidence of the night- 
gown only, the chances are nmety-mne to a hundred that Rosanna Spear- 
man was the person who showed it to her In that case, there is the 
woman’s letter, confessing that she was jealous of Rachel, confessing that 
she changed the roses, confessing that she saw a glimpse of hope for her- 
self, in the prospect of a quarrel between Rachel and you I don’t stop to 
ask who took the Moonstone (as a means to her end, Rosanna Spearman 
would have taken fifty Moonstones) — ^I only say that the disappearance 
of the jewel gave this reclaimed thief, who was in love with you, an op- 
portunity of setting you and Rachel at variance for the rest of your lives 
She had not decided on destroymg herself, then, remember, and, having 
the of^portumty, I distinctly assert that it was in her character, and m her 
Dosition at the time, to take it What do you say to that?” 

“Some such su^icion,” I answered, “crossed my own mind, as soon aa 
I opened the letter ” 

“Exactly t And when you had read the letter, you pitied the poor crea- 
ture, and couldn’t find it m your heart to suspect her Do^ you credit, 
my dear sir — does you credit* ” ' 

“But suppose out that % dtd wear the mght-gbwn^ What 
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don’t see how the fact is to be proved,” said Mr Bruff “But as- 
suming the proof to be possible, the vindication of your innocence would 
be no easy matter We won’t go into that, now Let us wait and see 
whether Rachel hasn’t suspected you on the evidence of the night-gown 
only” 

“Good God, how coolly you talk of Rachel suspecting me^” I broke 
out “What nght has she to suspect Me, on any evidence, of being a 
thief?” 

“A very sensible question, my dear sir Rather hotly put — ^but well 
worth considering for all that What puzzles you, puzzles me too Search 
your memory, and tell me this Did anythmg happen while you were 
staying at the house — ^not, of course, to shake Rachel’s belief in your 
honor — ^but, let us say, to shake her belief (no matter with how little 
reason) in your principles generally?” 

I started, in ungovernable agitation, to my feet The lawyer’s question 
reminded me, for the first time since I had left England, that something 
kad happened 

In the eighth chapter of Betteredge’s Narrative, an allusion will be 
found to the arrival of a foreigner and a stranger at my aunt’s house, who 
came to see me on business The nature of his business was this 

I had been foolish enough (being, as usual, straightened for money at 
the time) to accept a loan from the keeper of a small restaurant in Paris, 
to whom I was well known as a customer A time was settled between us 
for paying the money back, and when the time came, I found it (as thou- 
sands of other honest men have found it) impossible to keep my engage- 
ment I sent the man a bill My name was unfortunately too well known 
on such documents he failed to negotiate it His affairs had fallen into 
disorder, m the interval since I had borrowed of him, bankruptcy stared 
him in the face, and a relative of his, a French lawyer, came to England 
to find me, and to insist on the pa3anent of my debt He was a man of vio 
lent temper, and he took the wrong way with me High words passed on 
both sides, and my aunt and Rachel were unfortunately in the next room, 
and heard us Lady Vermder came in, and insisted on knowing what was 
the matter The Frenchman produced his credentials, and declared me to 
be responsible for the rum of a poor man, who had trusted m my honor 
My aunt instantly paid him the money, and‘sent him off She knew me 
better, of course, than to take the Frenchman’s view of the transaction 
But she was shocked at my carelessness, and justly angry with me for 
placmg myself in a position which, but for her interference, might have 
become a very disgraceful one Either her mother told her, or Rachel 
heard what passed — I can’t say which She took her own romantic, high- 
flown view of the matter I was “h^xtless,” I was “dishonorable,” I had 
“no principle,” there ^as “no knowing what I might do next” — ^in shoft, 
die said some of the severest thmgs to me which I had ever heard frcte a" 
young lady’s lips The breach between us lasted for the of the 
fee day ate, I succeeded in making my peace, and thcugMm^more 
' of it llad Rachel reverted to this unlucky accident at the cntioal iriifeieitt 
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when my place m her estimation was again, and far more seriously, as 
sailed^ Mr Bruff, when I had mentioned the circumstances to him, an- 
swered that question at once m the affirmative 

would have its effect on her mind,” he said, gravely “And I wish, 
for your sake, the thing had not happened However, we have discovered 
that there was a predisposing influence against you — and there is one un- 
certainty cleared out of our way, at any rate I see nothing more that we 
can do now Our next step in this inquiry must be the step that takes us 
to Rachel ” 

He rose, and began walking thoughtfully up and down the room Twice 
I was on the point of telling him that I had determined on seeing Rachel 
personally, and twice, having regard to his age and his character, I hesi- 
tated to take him by surprise at an unfavorable moment 

“The grand difficulty is,” he resumed, “how to make her show her 
whole mmd in this matter, without reserve Have you any suggestion to 
offer?” 

“I have made up my mind, Mr Bruff, to speak to Rachel myself ” 
“You^” He suddenly stopped in his walk, and looked at me as if he 
thought I had taken leave of my senses “You, of all the people m the 
world* ” He abruptly checked himself, and took another turn in the room 
“Wait a little,” he said “In cases of this extraordinary kind, the rash 
way IS sometimes the best way ” He considered the question for a mo- 
ment or two, under that new h^t, and ended boldly by a decision m my 
favor “Nothing venture, nothing have,” the old gentleman resumed 
“You have a chance m your favor which I don’t possess — ^and you shall 
be the first to try the experiment ” 

“A chance in my favor?” I repeated, in the greatest surprise 
Mr Bruff’s face softened, for the first time, into a smile 
“This is how it stands,” he said “I tell you fairly, I don’t trust your 
discretion, and I don’t trust your temper But I do trust m Rachel’s still 
preserving, in some remote little comer of her heart, a certain perverse 
weakness for you Touch that — ^and trust to the consequences for the 
fullest disclosure that can flow from a woman’s lips^ The question is — 
how are you to see her^^” 

“She has been a guest of yours at this house,” I answered “May I 
venture to suggest — ^if nothing was said about me beforehand — that I 
might see her here^” 

“Cool*” said Mr Bruff With that one word of comment on the reply 
that I had made to him, he took another turn up and down the room 
“In plain English,” he said, “my house is to be turned into a trap to 
catch Rachel, with a bait to tempt her, in the shape of an invitation from 
my wife and daughters If you were any body else but Franklin Blake, 
and if this matter was one atom less serious than it really is, I should re- 
fuse point-blank As things are, I firmly believe Rachel will live to thank 
me for turning traitor to her in my old age Consider me your accomplice 
Rachel shall be asked to ^end lie day here, and you shall receive due 
notice of it ” 
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^^When? To-morrow^” 

“To-morrow won’t give ns time enough to get her answer Say the day 
after ” 

“How shall I hear from you?” 

“Stay at home all the morning, and expect me to call on you ” 

I thanked him for the inestimable assistance which he was rendering 
to me, with the gratitude which I really felt, and, declining a hospitable 
invitation to sleep that night at Hampstead, returned to my lodgings in 
London 

Of the day that followed, I have only to say that it was the longest 
day of my life Innocent as I knew myself to be, certain as I was that the 
abominable imputation which rested on me must sooner or later be 
cleared off, there was nevertheless a sense of self-abasement in my mind 
which ir otmctively disinclined me to see any of my friends We often hear 
(almost invariably, however, from superficial observers) that guilt can 
look like innocence I believe it to be infinitely the truer axiom of the two 
that innocence can look like guilt I caused myself to be denied, all day, 
to every visitor who called, and I only ventured out under cover of the 
night 

The next morning Mr Bruff surprised me at the breakfast-table He 
handed me a large key, and announced that he felt ashamed of himself 
for the first time in his life 

“Is she coming?” 

“She IS coming to-day, to lunch and spend the afternoon with my wife 
and my girls ” 

“Are Mrs Bruff and your daughters in the secret?” 

“Inevitably But women, as you may have observed, have no princi- 
ples My family don’t feel my pangs of conscience The end being to bring 
you and Rachel together again, my wife and daughters pass over the 
means employed to gam it, as composedly as if they were Jesuits ” 

“I am infinitely obliged to them What is this key?” 

“The key of the gate in my back-garden wall Be there at three this 
afternoon Let yourself into the garden, and make your way m by the 
conservatory door Cross the small drawmg-room, and open the door in 
front of you which leads into the music-room There you will find Rachel 
— ^and find her alone ” 

“How can I thank you?” 

“I will tell you how Don’t blame me for what happens afterward ” 

With those words, he went out 

I had many weary hours still to wait through To while away the time, 
I looked at my letters Among them was a letter from Betteredge 

I opened it eagerly To my surpnse and disappointment, it began with 
an apology warning me to expect no news of any importance In the next 
sentence ihe everlasting Ezra Jennings appeared again I He had stopped 
Betteredge on the way out of the station, andiad asked who I was In- 
formed on this point, he had mentioned having seen me to his master, 
Mr Candy Mr Candy hearing of this, had himself driven over to Bet- 
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teredge, to express his regret at our having missed each other He had a 
reason for wishing particularly to speak to me, and when I was next in 
the neighborhood of Frizinghall, he begged I would let him know Apart 
from a few characteristic utterances of the Betteredge philosophy, this 
was the sum and substance of my correspondent’s letter The warm- 
hearted, faithful old man acknowledged that he had written “mainly for 
the pleasure of writing to me ” 

I crumpled up the letter m my pocket, and forgot it the moment after, 
in the all-absorbmg interest of my coming interview with Rachel 

As the clock of Hampstead church struck three, I put Mr Bruff’s key 
mto the lock of the door in the wall When I first stepped into the garden, 
and while I was securing the door agair on the inner side, I own to having 
felt a certain guilty doubtfulness about what might happen next I 
looked furtively on either side of me, suspicious of the presence of some 
unexpected witness in some unknown corner of the garden Nothing ap- 
peared, to justify my apprehensions The walks were, one and all, soli- 
tudes, and the birds and the bees were the only witnesses 

I passed through the garden, entered the conservatory, and crossed 
the small drawing-room As I laid my hand on the door opposite, I heard 
a few plaintive chords struck on the piano in the room within She had 
often idled over the instrument m this way, when I was staying at her 
mother’s house I was obliged to wait a little, to steady myself The past 
and present rose, side by side, at that supreme moment — ^and the contrast 
shook me 

After the lapse of a few moments, I roused my manhood, and opened 
the door 


CHAPTER VII 

Ax the moment when I showed myself in the door-way, Rachel rose from 
he piano 

I closed the door behind me We confronted each other in silence, with 
the full length of the room between us The movement she had made in 
nsmg appeared to be the one exertion of which she was capable All use 
of every other faculty, bodily or mental, seemed to be merged in the mere 
ad; of looking at me 

A fear crossed my mmd that I had shown myself too suddenly I ad- 
vanced a few steps toward her I said gently, “Rachel 

The sound of my voice brought the life back to her limbs, and the color 
to her face She advanced, on her side, still without speaking Slowly, as 
if she was acting under some mfluence independent of her own will, she 
came nearer and nearer to me, the waitm du^y color fludiing her chedks, 
the light of revivmg mtelligenoe bnghtening every instant in her eyes I 
forgot the object that had brought me into her presenoe; I for^t the vile 
suspicion that rested m my good name— I forgot every considemlion, 
past, present, and future^ which I was bound to remember I saVr noQimg 
but the woman I loved coming n^ner and nearer to me SMe 
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she stood irresolute I could resist it no longer — caught her in my arms, 
and covered her face with kisses 

There was a moment when I thought the kisses were returned, a mo- 
ment when it seemed as if she, too, might have forgotten Almost before 
the idea could shape itself in my mind, her first voluntary action made 
me feel that she remembered With a cry which was like a cry of horror— 
with a strength which I doubt if I could have resisted if I had tried— 
she thrust me back from her I saw merciless anger in her eyes, I saw 
merciless contempt on her lips She looked me over, from head to foot, as 
she might have looked at a stranger who had insulted her 
“You coward^ ’’ she said “You mean, miserable, heartless coward 
Those were her first words ^ The most unendurable reproach that a 
woman can address to a man was the reproach that she picked out to 
address to Me 

“I remember the time, Rachel, ’’ I said, “when you could have told me 
that I had offended you in a worthier way than that I beg your pardon 
Something of the bitterness that I felt may have communicated itself 
to my voice At the first words of my reply, her eyes, which had been 
turned away the moment before, looked back at me unwillingly She an- 
swered in a low tone, with a sullen submission of manner which was qu>te 
new m my experience of her 

“Perhaps there is some excuse for me,” she said “After what you have 
done, it seems a mean action, on your part, to find your way to me as you 
have found it to-day It seems a cowardly experiment, to try an experi- 
ment on my weakness for you It seems a cowardly surprise, to surprise 
me into letting you kiss me But that is only a woman’s view I ought to 
have known it couldn’t be your view I should have done better if I had 
controlled myself and said nothing ” 

The apology was more unendurable than the insult The most degraded 
man living would have felt humiliated by it 
“If my honor was not in your hands,” I said, “I would leave you this 
instant, and never see you again You j^ve spoken of what I have done 
What have I done?” 

“What have you done! You ask that question of Me^” 

“I ask it ” 

“I have kept your infamy a secret,” she answered “And I have suf- 
fered the consequences of concealing it Have I no claim to be spared the 
insult of your asking me what you have done? Is aU sense of gratitude 
dead in you? You were once a gentleman You were once dear to my 
mother, and dearer still to me — ” 

Her voice failed her She dropped into a chair, md turned her back on 
me, and covered her face with her hands 
I waited a little before I trusted myself to say any more In that mo- 
ment of silence I hardly know which I felt most keenly — ^the sting wMci 
her ointempt had planted m me, or the proud resolution which Sxixi rte 
out from an commuiaity with her distress ^ 

^“If fm wiB not spe^ first, I said, “I must I have come tee wirth 
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something serious to say to you Will you do me the common justice of 
listening while I say it>” 

She neither moved nor answered I made no second appeal to her, I 
never advanced an inch nearer to her chair With a pnde which was as 
obstinate as her pride, I told her of my discovery at the Shivering Sand, 
and of all that had led to it The narrative, of necessity, occupied some 
little time From beginning to end she never looked round at me, and she 
never uttered a word 

I kept my temper My whole future depended, in all probability, on 
my not losmg possession of myself at that moment The time had come 
to put Mr Bruff’s theory to the test In the breathless interest of trjnng 
that experiment, I moved round so as to place myself in front of her 

“I have a question to ask you,” I said ^Tt obliges me to refer again to 
a painful subject Did Rosanna Spearman show you the night-gown? 
Yes, or No?” 

She started to her feet, and walked close up to me of her own accord 
Her eyes looked me searchingly in the face, as if to read something there 
which they had never read yet 

^^Are you mad^” she asked 

I still restrained myself I said, quietly, “Rachel, will you answer my 
question?” 

She went on, without heeding me 

“Have you some object to gam which I don’t understand > Some mean 
fear about the future, in which I am concerned^ They say your father’s 
death has made you a rich man Have you come here to compensate me 
for the loss of my Diamond And have you heart enough left to feel 
ashamed of your errand? Is tJKa the secret of your pretense of innocence, 
and your story about Rosanna Spearman? Is there a motive of shame at 
the bottom of ah the falsehood, this time?” 

I stopped her there I could control myself no longer 

“You have done me an infamous wrongl” I broke out hotly “You 
suspect me of stealing your Diamond I have a right to know, and I wHl 
know, the reason why^” 

“Suspect you^” she exclaimed, her anger rising with mine vtU 
Imn^ 1 s<m you take the Diamond with my own eyes^^^ 

The revelation which burst upon me in those words, the overthrow 
whidi they instantly accomplished of the whole view of the case on which 
Mr Bruff had relied, struck me helpless Innocent as I was, I stood be- 
fore her in silence To her eyes, to any eyes, I must have looked like 
a man overwhelmed by tt e discovery of his own guilt 

She drew back from the spectacle of my humiliation, and of her tri- 
umph The sudden silence that had fallen upon me seemed to frighten 
her “I spared you at the time,” she said “I would have spared you now, 
if you had not forced me to speak ” She moved away as if to leave the 
room — and hesitated before she got to the door “Why did you come here 
to humihate yourself?” she ask^ “Why did you come here to humiliate 
me?” She went on a few stq>s^ and paused once more* “For God’s sake 
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say something*’^ she exclaimed, passionately you have any mercy 
left, don’t let me degrade myself m this way* Say something — and drive 
me out of the roomi” 

I advanced toward her, hardly conscious of what I was doing I had 
possibly some confused idea of detainmg her until she had told me more 
From the moment when I knew that the evidence on which I stood con 
demned in Rachel’s mind, was the evidence of her own eyes, nothing — 
not even my conviction of my own innocence — -was clear in my mind I 
took her by the hand, I tried to speak firmly and to the purpose All I 
could say was, ''Rachel, you once loved me ” 

She shuddered, and looked away from me Her hand lay powerless and 
trembling in mine "Let go of it,” she said, faintly 
My touch seemed to have the same effect on her which the sound of 
my voice had produced when I first entered the room After she had said 
the word which called me a coward, after she had made the avowal which 
branded me as a thief— while her hand lay in mine I was her master still ^ 
I drew her gently back into the middle of the room I seated her by the 
side of me "Rachel,” I said, "I can’t explain the contradiction in what I 
am going to tell you I can only speak the truth as you have spoken it 
You saw me — ^with your own eyes, you saw me take the Diamond Before 
God who hears us, I declare that I now know I took it for the first time^ 
Do you doubt me stilP” 

She had neither heeded nor heard me "Let go of my hand,” she re- 
peated, faintly That was her only answer Her head sank on my shoul- 
der, and her hand unconsciously closed on mine, at the moment when 
she asked me to release it 

I refrained from pressing the question But there my forbearance 
stopped My chance of ever holding up my head again among honest 
men depended on my chance of inducing her to make her disclosure com- 
plete The one hope left for me was the hope that she might have over- 
looked somethmg in the chain of evidence — some mere trifle, perhaps, 
which might nevertheless, under careful investigation, be made the means 
of vindicatmg my innocence in the end I own I kept possession of her 
hand I own I spoke to her with all that I could summon back of the sym- 
pathy and the confidence of the by-gone time 
"I want to ask you somethmg,” I said "I want you to tell me every 
thing that happened, from the time when we wished each other good- 
night, to the time when you saw me take the Diamond ” 

She lifted her head from my shoulder, and made an effort to release her 
hand "Oh, why go back to itl ” she said "Why go back to it ^ ” 

"I will tell you why, Rachel You are the victim, and I am the victim, 
of some monstrous delusion which has worn the mask of truth If we look 
at what happened on the of your birthday, together, we may end 
m understanding each other yet ” 

Her head dropped back on my shoulder The tears gathered m her eyes, 
and fell slowly over her cheeks “Oh’” she said, "have I never had &at 
hope? Have / not tried to see it, as you are trying now>” 
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“You have tned by yourself,” I answered “You have not tned with 
me to help you ” 

Those words seemed to awaken in her something of the hope which I 
felt myself when I uttered them She replied to my questions with more 
than docility — ^she exerted her intelligence, she willingly opened her 
whole mind to me 

“Let us begin,” I said, “with what happened after we had wished each 
other good-night Did you go to bed^ or did you sit up?” 

“I went to bed ” 

“Did you notice the tune? Was it late^” 

“Not very About twelve o’clock, I think ” 

“Did you fall asleep?” 

“No I couldn’t sleep that night ” 

“You were restless^” 

“I was thinking of you ” 

The answer almost unmanned me Something m the tone, even more 
than in the words, went straight to my heart It was only after pausmg a 
little first that I was able to go on 
“Had you any light in your room^” I asked 
“None — ^until I got up agam, and ht my candle ” 

“How long was that after you had gone to bed?” 

“About an hour after, I think About one o’clock ” 

“Did you leave your bedroom?” 

“I was going to leave it I had put on my dressing-gown, and I was 
^oing into my sittmg-room to get a book — ” 

“Had you opened your bedroom door?” 

“I had just opened it ” 

“But you had not gone into the sitting-room?” 

“No— I was stopped from going mto it ” 

“What stopped you?” 

“I saw a light under the door, and I heard footsteps approaching it ” 
“Were you fnghtened^” 

^ Not then I knew my poor mother was a bad sleeper, and I remem- 
bered that she had tried hard that evenmg to persuade me to let her take 
charge of my Diamond She was unreasonably anxious about it, as I 
thought, and I fancied she was coming to me to see if I was in bed, and 
to to me about the Diamond agam, if she found that I was up ” 
“What did you do^” 

“I blew out my candle, so that she might think I was in bed I was 
unreasonable, on my side — was determmed to keep my Diamond m the 
place of my own choosing ” 

“After blowing the candle out, did you go back to bed?” 

“I had no tune to go back At the moment when I blew the candle out 
the sitting-room door opened, and I saw — ” 

“You saw?” 
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^^Dressed as usual?’’ 
my night-gown^” 

“In your night-gown — ^with your bedroom candle m your hand ” 
“Alone^>” 

“Alone ” 

“Could you see my face?” 

“Yes ” 

“Plainly^” 

“Quite plainly The candle in your hand showed it to me ” 

“Were my eyes open^” 

“Yes ” 

“Did you notice any thing strange m them^ Any thmg like a fixed, va- 
cant expression?” 

“Nothing of the sort Your eyes were bright — ^brighter than usual You 
looked about m the room as if you knew you were where you ought not 
to be, and as if you were afraid of bemg found out ” 

“Did you observe one thing when I came into the room — did you ob- 
serve how I walked^” 

“You walked as you always do You came m as far as the middle of 
the room — and then you stopped and looked about you ” 

“What did you do on first seemg me^” 

“I could do nothing I was petrified I couldn’t speak, I couldn’t call 
out, I couldn’t even move to shut my door ” 

“Could I see you where you stood?” 

“You might certamly have seen me But you never looked toward me 
It’s useless to ask the question. I am sure you never saw me ” 

“How are you sure?” 

“Would you have taken the Diamond? would you have acted as you 
did afterward^ would you be here now — ^if you had seen that I was awake 
and lookmg at you^ Don’t make me talk of that part if it^ I want to an- 
swer you quietly Help me to keep as calm as I can Go on to somethmg 
else ” 

She was right — m every way, right I went on to other things 
“What did I do after I had got to the middle of the room and had 
stopped there^” 

“You turned away, and went straight to the comer near the window — 
where my Indian cabinet stands ” 

“When I was at the cabmet my back must have been turned toward 
you How did you see what I was doing?” 

“When you moved, I moved ” 

“So as to see what I was about with my hands?” 

“There are three glasses in my sitting-room As you stood there I saw 
all that you did reflected in one of them ” 

“What did you see?” . . * 

“You put your candle on the top of the cabinet. You c^pened and shut 
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one drawer after another until you came to the drawer m which I had put 
my Diamond You looked at the drawer for a moment And then you put 
your hand in and took the Diamond out ” 

^^How do you know I took the Diamond out^’’ 

“I saw your hand go mto the drawer And I saw the gleam of the stone, 
between your finger and thumb, when you took your hand out ” 

“Did my hand approach the drawer again — to close it, for instance^” 
“No You had the Diamond in your right hand, and you took the can- 
dle from the top of the cabinet with your left hand 
“Did I look about me again after that^” 

“No » 

“Did I leave the room immediately^” 

“No You stood quite still for what seemed a long time I saw your 
face sideways m the glass \ ou looked like a man thinking, and dissatis- 
fied with his own thoughts ” 

“What happened next?” 

“You roused yourself on a sudden, and you went straight out of the 
^oom ” 

“Did I close the door after me?” 

“No You passed out quickly mto the passage, and left the door open ” 
“And then?” 

“Then your light disappeared, and the sound of your steps died away, 
and I was left alone in the dark ” 

Did nothing happen — from that time to the time when the whole 
house knew that the Diamond was lost?” 

“Nothmg ” 

“Are you sure of that? Might you not have been asleep a part of the 
time?” 

“I never slept I never went back to my bed Nothmg happened until 
Penelope came m, at the usual time in the mornmg ” 

I dropped her hand, and rose, and took a turn m the room Every ques- 
tion that I could put had been answered Every detail that I could desire 
to know had been placed before me I had even reverted to the idea of 
sleep-walkmg, and the idea of mtoxication, and again, the worthlessness 
of the one theory and the other had been proved — on the authority, this 
time, of the witness who had seen me What was to be said next? what 
was to be done next? There rose the homble fact of the Theft — ^the one 
visible, tangible object that confronted me, m the midst of the impene- 
trable dartoess which enveloped all besides^ Not a glimpse of light to 
guide me, when I had possessed myself of Rosanna Spearman’s secret at 
the Shivenng Sand And not a glimpse of light now, when I had^appealed 
to Rachel herself, and had heard the hateful story of the night from her 
own lips 

She was the fimt, this time, to break the silence 
“Well?” she said, “you have ai^ed, and I have answered You have 
made me hope something from aH this, because you hoped smnething 
from it What have you to say now?” 
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The tone in which she spoke warned me that my mfluence over her was 
a lost influence once more 

“We were to look at what happened on my birthday night, together,’^ 
she went on, “and we were then to understand each other Have we done 

She waited pitilessly for my reply In answering her I committed a 
fatal error — I let the exasperating helplessness of my situation get the 
better of my self-control Rashly and uselessly, I reproached her for the 
silence which had kept me until that moment in igno’^ance of the truth 

“If you had spoken when you ought to have spoken,” I began, hi you 
had done me the common justice to explain yourself — ” 

She broke m on me with a cry of fury The few words I had said seemed 
to have lashed her on the instant into a frenzy of rage 

“Explain myself she repeated “Oh! is there another man like this 
in the world? I spare him, when my heart is brealcing, I screen him when 
my own character is at stake, and he — of all human beings, he — turns on 
me now, and tells me that I ought to have explained myself i After be- 
lieving in him as I did, after loving him as I did, after thinking of him 
by day, and dreaming of him by night — ^he wonders why I didn’t charge 
him with his disgrace the first time we met ^My heart’s darling, you are 
a Thief f My hero whom I love and honor, you have crept into my room 
under cover of the night, and stolen my Diamond^ ’ That is what I ought 
to have said You villain, you mean, mean, mean villain, I would have 
lost fifty Diamonds rather than see your face lying to me as I see it lying 
now’” 

I took up my hat In mercy to her — ^yes’ I can honestly say it — 
mercy to her, I turned away without a word, and opened the door by 
which I had entered the room 

She followed, and snatched the door out of my hand, she closed it, 
and pointed back to the place that I had left 

“No’” she said “Not yet’ It seems that / owe a justification of my 
conduct to you You shall stay and hear it Or you shall stoop to the 
lowest infamy of all, and force your way out ” 

It wrung my heart to see her, it wrung my heart to hear it I an- 
swered by a sign — ^it was all I could do — ^that I submitted myself to her 
will 

The crimson flush of anger began to fade out of her face as I went back 
and took my chair in silence She waited a little, and steadied herself 
When she went on but one sign of feelmg was discernible in hm: She 
spoke without looking at me Her hands were fast clasped m her lap, and 
her eye^^ere &^ed on the ground 

“I ou^ to have done you the common justice to explain myself,” die 
said, repeating my own words “You shall see whether I did try to do you 
justice or not I told you just now that I never slqpt, and never ittuiMd 
to my bed, after you had left my sitting-room It’s useless to trouble you 
dwelling on what I thought- — you wouldn’t understand my thoughts — ^ 
I will cady tdl you what I did when time enough had passed to help me 
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body what had happened — as I ought to have done In spite of what I 
had seen I was fond enough of you to believe — ^no matter what^ — any 
impossibility, rather than admit it to my own mind that you were de- 
liberately a thief I thought and thought — ^and I ended in writing to 
you 

never received the letter ” 

“I know you never received it Wait a little, and you shall hear why 
My letter would have told you nothing openly It would not have ruined 
you for life, if it had fallen into some other person’s hands It would only 
have said — ^in a manner which you yourself could not possibly have mis- 
taken — that I had reason to know you were in debt, and that it was m 
my experience and m my mother’s experience of you, that you were not 
very discreet, or very scrupulous about how you got money when you 
wanted it You would have remembered the visit of the French lawyer, 
and you would have known what I referred to If you had read on with 
some mterest after that, you would have come to an offer I had to make 
to you — the offer, privately (not a word, mind, to be said openly about 
it between us*) of the loan of as large a sum of money as I could get — 
And I would have got it*” she exclaimed, her color beginning to rise 
again, and her eyes looking up at me once more ^^I would have pledged 
the Diamond myself, if I could have got the money in no other way* In 
those words, I wrote to you Wait* I did more than that I arranged with 
Penelope to give you the letter when nobody was near I planned to shut 
myself into my bedroom, and to have the sitting-room left open and 
empty all the morning And I hoped — ^with all my heart and soul I 
hoped* — ^that you would take the opportunity, and put the Diamond 
back secretly in the drawer ” 

I attempted to speak She lifted her hand impatiently and stopped me 
In the rapid alternations of her temper, her anger was beginning to rise 
again She got up from her chair and approached me 

^'I know what you are going to say,” she went on “You are going to 
remind me again that you never received my letter I can tell you why 
I tore It up ” 

“For what reason?” I asked 

“For the best of reasons I preferred tearing it up to throwing it away 
upon such a man as you! What was the first news that reached me m 
the morning? Just as my little plan was complete, what did I hear? I 
heard that you — ^you*I* — ^were the foremost person in the house m 
fetching the police You were the active man, you were the leader, you 
were working harder than any of them to recover the jewel* You even 
earned your audacity far enough to ask to speak to me about the loss of 
the Diamond — ^the Diamond which you yourself had stolen, the Dia- 
mond which was all the time in your own hands* After that proof of 
your horrible falseness and cunning, I tore up my letter But even then 
— even when I was maddened by the searching and questioning of the 
policeman, whom you had sent in — even then, there was some mfatua- 
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tion in my mind which wouldn’t let me give you up I said to myself, ‘He 
has played his vile farce before every body else in the house Let me try 
if he can play it before Me ’ Somebody told me you were on the terrace 
I went down to the terrace I forced myself to look at you, I forced my- 
self to speak to you Have you forgotten what I said^ ’ 

I might have answered that I remembered every word of it But what 
purpose, at that moment, would the answer have ser\ed^ 

How could I tell her that what she had said had astonished me, had 
distressed me, had suggested to me that she was m a state of dangerous 
nervous excitement, had even roused a moment’s doubt m my mind 
whether the loss of the jewel was as much a mystery to her as to the 
rest of us — ^but had never once given me so much as a glimpse at the 
truth? Vvithout the shadow of a proof to produce in vindication of my 
innocence, how could I persuade her that I knew no more than the ven- 
est stranger could have known of what was really in her thoughts when 
she spoke to me on the terrace^ 

“It may suit your convenience to forget, it suits my convenience to 
remember,” she went on “I know what I said — for I considered it with 
myself before I said it I gave you one opportunity after another of own- 
ing the truth I left nothing unsaid that I cotdd say — ^short of actually 
telling you that I knew you had committed the theft And all the return 
you made was to look at me with your vile pretense of astonishment, and 
your false face of innocence — ^just as you have looked at me to-day 
just as you are looking at me now^ I left you that morning knowing you 
at last for what you were — for what you are — ^as base a wretch as ever 
walked the earth’” 

“If you had spoken out at the time you might have left me, Rachel 
knowing that you had cruelly wronged an innocent man ” 

“If I had spoken out before other people,” she retorted, with another 
burst of indignation, “you would have been disgraced for life’ If I had 
spoken out to no ears but yours, you would have denied it, as you are 
denying it now’ Do you think I should have believed you^ Would a man 
hesitate at a lie who had done what I saw you do — ^who had behaved 
about It afterward as I saw you behave^ I tell you again, I shrank from 
the horror of hearing you he, after the horror of seeing you thieve You 
talk as if this was a misunderstanding which a few words might have set 
right’ Well’ the misunderstandmg is at an end Is the thing set rights 
No’ the thing is just where it was I don’t believe you now! I don’t be- 
lieve you found the night-gown, I don’t believe in Rosanna Spearman’s 
letter, I don’t believe a word you have said You stole it — I saw you’ 
You affected to help the police — ^I saw you’ You pledged the Diamond 
to the money-lender in London — I am sure of it’ You cast the suspicion 
of your disgrace (thanks to my base silence’ ) on an innocent man’ You 
fled to the Continent with your plunder the next morning’ After all the 
vileness, there was but one thmg more you could do You could come here 
with a last falsehood on your lips — ^you could come hers and tell irfe that 
I have wronged you’” 
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If I had staid a moment more, I know not what words might have 
escaped me which I should have remembered with vain repentance and 
regret I passed by her and opened the door for the second time For the 
second time — ^with the frantic perversity of a roused woman — ^she caught 
me by the arm and barred my way out 

“Let me go, Rachel,’’ I said “It will be better for both of us Let me 
go 

The hysterical passion swelled m her bosom — ^her quickened convul- 
sive breathing almost beat on my face, as she held me back at the door 

“Why did you come here^” she persisted, desperately “I ask you 
again — ^why did you come here^ Are you afraid I shall expose you^ Now 
you are a nch man, now you have got a place in the world, now you may 
marry the best lady in the land — are you afraid I shall say the words 
which I have never said yet to any body but you^ I can’t say the words i 
I can’t expose you^ I am worse, if worse can be, than you are your- 
self ” Sobs and tears burst from her She struggled with them fiercely, 
she held me more and more firmly “I can’t tear you out of my heart,” 
she said, “even now^ You may trust in the shameful, shameful weal^ness 
which can only struggle against you m this way 1 ” She suddenly let go of 
me — ^she threw up her hands and wrung them frantically m the air “Any 
other hving woman would shrink from the disgrace of touching him*” 
she exclaimed “Oh, God* I despise myself even more heartily than I de- 
spise 

The tears were forcmg their way mto my eyes m spite of me — the 
horror of it was to be endured no longer 

“You shall know that you have wronged me, yet,” I said “Or you 
shall never see me again * ” 

With those words I left her She started up from the chair on which 
she had dropped the moment before she started up — the noble crea- 
ture* — ^and followed me across the outer room, with a last merciful woid 
at parting 

“FranMm*” she said, “I forgive you* Oh, Franklin! Franklin* we 
shall never meet again Say you forgive me!” 

I turned, so as to let my face show her that I was past speaking — I 
turned, and waved my hand, and saw her dimly, as in a vision, through 
the tears that had conquered me at last 

The next moment the worst bitterness of it was over I was out in the 
garden agam I saw her and heard her no more 


CHAPTER vm 

Late that evenmg I was surprised at my lodgings by a visit from Mr 
Bruff ^ 

There was a noticeable change m the lawyer’s manner It had lost its 
usual confidence and spirit He shook hands with me, for the first time 
in his life, in silence 
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“Are you going back to Hampstead^’’ I asked, by way of saying some- 
thing 

“I have just left Hampstead,” he answered “I know, IVIr Franklin, 
that you have got at the truth at last But I tell you plainly, if I could 
have foreseen the price that was to be paid for it, I should have preferred 
leaving you m the dark ” 

“You have seen Rachel?” 

“I have come here after taking her back to Portland Place it was im- 
possible to let her return m the carriage by herself I can hardly hold 
you responsible — considering that you saw her in my house and by my 
permission — for the shock that this unlucky interview has inflicted on 
her All I can do is to provide against a repetition of the mischief She is 
young — she has a resolute spint — ^she will get over this, with time and 
rest to help her I want to be assured that you will do nothing to hinder 
her recovery May I depend on your making no second attempt to see 
her — except with my sanction and approval?” 

“After what she has suffered, and after what I have suffered,” I said, 
“you may rely on me ” 

“I have your promise?” 

“You have my promise ” 

Mr Bruff looked relieved He put down his hat and drew his chair 
nearer to mine 

“That’s settled I” be said “Now about the future — your future, I 
mean To my mind the result of the extraordinary turn which the mat- 
ter has now taken is bnefly this In the first place, we are sure that Ra- 
chel has told you the whole truth, as plainly as words can tell it In the 
second place — though we know that there must be some dreadful mis- 
take somewhere — ^we can hardly blame her for believing you to be guilty, 
on the evidence of her own senses, backed, as that evidence has been, by 
circumstances which appear, on the face of them, to tell dead agamst 
you ” 

There I interposed “I don’t blame Rachel,” I said “I only regret that 
she could not prevail on herself to speak more plainly to me at the time ” 

“You might as well regret that Rachel as not somebody else,” rejoined 
Mr Bruff “And even then I doubt if a girl of any delicacy, whose heart 
had been set on marrymg you, could have brought herself to charge you 
to your face with being a thief Anyhow, it was not m Rachel’s nature to 
do it In a very different matter to this matter of yours — ^which placed 
her, however, in a position not altogether unlike her position toward you 
— ^I happen to know that she was influenced by a similar motive to the 
motive which actuated her conduct m your case Besides, as she told 
me herself, on our way to town this evening, if she had spoken plainly, 
she would no more have believed your deni^ then than she believes it 
now What answer can you make to that? There is no answer to be made 
to It Cornel corned Mr Franklin, my view of the case has been proved 
to be all wrong, I admit — ^but, as things are now, my advice may be 
worth having for all that I tell you plainly, we shafi be wasting our 
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time and cudgelmg our brams to no purpose if we attempt to try back, 
and unravel this frightful comphcation from the beginning Let us dose 
our minds resolutely to all that happened last year at Lady Vermder’s 
country house, and let us look to what we can discover m the future in- 
stead of to what we can not discover m the past ” 

^'Surely you forget,’’ I said, ^^that the whole thing is essentially a mat- 
ter of the past — ^so far as I am concerned^” 

'^Answer me this,” retorted Mr Bruff “Is the Moonstone at the bot- 
tom of all the mischief — or is it not^” 

“It is — of course ” 

“Very good V'hat do we beheve was done with the Moonstone when 
it was taken to London^” 

“It was pledged to Mr Luker ” 

“We know that you are not the person who pledged it Bo we know 
who did^” 

“No ” 

“Where do we believe the Moonstone to be now?” 

“Deposited in the keeping of Mr Luker’s bankers ” 

“Exactly Now observe We are already m the month of June Toward 
the end of the month (I can’t be particular to a day) a year will have 
elapsed from the time when we believe the jewel to have been pledged 
There is a chance — ^to say the least — ^that the person who pawned it 
may be prepared to redeem it when the year’s time has expired If he 
redeems it, Mr Luker must himself — ^according to the terms of his own 
arrangement — take the Diamond out of his bankers’ hands Under these 
circumstances I propose setting a watch at the bank as the present month 
draws to an end, and discovermg who the person is to whom Mr Luker 
restores the Moonstone Do you see it now^” 

I admitted (a little unwillmgly) that the idea was a new one, at any 
rate 

“It’s Mr Murthwaite’s idea quite as much as mine,” said Mr Bruff 
“It might have never entered my head but for a conversation we had to- 
gether some time since If Mr Murthwaite is right, the Indians are like- 
ly to be on the lookout at the bank, toward the end of the month too — 
and something serious may come of it What comes of it doesn’t matter 
to you and me — except as it may help us to lay our hands on the mys- 
terious Somebody who pawned the Diamond That person, you may rely 
on It, is responsible (I don’t pretend to know how) for the position in 
which you stand at this moment, and that person alone cad set you right 
in Rachel’s estimation ” 

“I can’t deny,” I said, “that the plan you prqpose meets the difficulty 
in a way that is very daring, and very mgenious, and very new But — ” 
“But you have an objection to make^” 

“Yes My objection is that your proposal obliges us to wait ” 
“Granted As I reckon the time, it requires you to wait about a fort- 
night — ^more or less Is that so very long?” 

“It’s a lifetime, Mr Bruff, in such a situation as mine My existence 
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Will be simply unendurable to me, unless I do something toward clear- 
ing my character at once ” 

“Well, well, I understand that Have you thought yet of what you can 
do^” 

“I have thought of consulting Sergeant Cuff ’’ 

“He has retired from the police It’s useless to expect the Sergeant to 
help you ” 

“I know where to find him, and I can but try ” 

“Try,” said Mr Bruff, after a moment’s consideration “The case has 
assumed such an extraordinary aspect smce Sergeant Cuff’s time that 
you may revive his interest in the inquiry Try, and let me hear the re- 
sult In the mean while,” he continued, rismg, “if you make no dis- 
coveries between this and the end of the month, am I free to try, on my 
side, what can be done by keeping a lookout at the bank^” 

“Certainly,” I answered — ^^'unless I relieve you of all necessity for 
trying the experiment in the interval ” 

Mr Bruff smiled, and took up his hat 

“Tell Sergeant Cuff,” he rejomed, “that I say the discovery of the 
truth depends on the discovery of the person who pawned the Diamond 
And let me hear what the Sergeant’s experience says to that ” 

So we parted for that night 

Early the next morning I set forth for the little town of Dorking — ^the 
place of Sergeant Cuff’s retirement, as indicated to me by Betteredge 
Inquirmg at the hotel, I received the necessary directions for findmg 
the Sergeant’s cottage It was approached by a quiet by-road, a little way 
out of the town, and it stood snugly in the middle of its own plot of 
garden ground, protected by a good brick wall at the back and the sides 
and by a high quickset hedge in front The gate, ornamented at the upper 
part by smartly-painted trellis-work, was locked Afer ringing at the beU, 
I peered through the trellis-work, and saw the great Cuff’s favorite flower 
everywhere blooming in his garden, clustering over his door, looking m 
at his windows Far from the crimes and the mysteries of the great aty, 
the illustrious thief-taker was placidly living out the last Sybarite years 
of his life, smothered in roses ^ 

A decent elderly woman opened the gate to me, and at once anni 
hilated all the hopes I had built on securing the assistance of Sergeant 
Cuff He had started, only the day before, on a journey to Ireland 
“Has he gone there on business^” I asked 

The woman smiled “He has only one business now, sir,” she saii 
“and that’s roses Some great man’s gardener in Ireland has found out 
something new in the growmg of lo^s — and Mr Cuff’s away to inquire 
into It ” 

“Do you know when he will be back?” 

“It’s quite uncertain, sir Mr Cuff said he should come back directly, 
or be away some time, just accordu^ as he found the new discovery 
worth nothing, or worth looking mto If you have any message to l^ve 
for him, I’ll take care, sir, that he gets it ” 
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I gave her my card, having first written on it m pencil “I have some- 
thing to say about the Moonstone Let me hear from you as soon as you 
get back ” That done, there was nothmg left but to submit to circum- 
stances, and return to London 

In the irritable condition of my mind, at the time of which I am now 
writmg, the abortive result of my journey to the Sergeant’s cottage 
simply aggravated the restless impulse in me to be doing something On 
the day of my return from Dorkmg, I determined that the next morning 
should find me bent on a new effort, forcing my way, through all ob- 
stacles, from the darkness to the light 
What form was my next experiment to take^ 

If the excellent Betteredge had been present while I was considering 
that question, and if he had been let into the secret of my thoughts, he 
would, no doubt, have declared that the German side of me was, on this 
occasion, my uppermost side To speak seriously, it is perhaps possible 
that my German training was m some degree responsible for the laby- 
rmth of useless speculations in which I now involved myself For the 
greater part of the night I sat smokmg, and building up theories, one 
more profoundly improbable than another When I did get to sleep my 
wakmg fancies pursued me in dreams I rose the next morning, with Ob- 
jective-Subjective and Subjective-Objective inextricably entangled to- 
gether m my mmd, and I began the day which was to witness my next 
effort at practical action of some kmd, by doubting whether I had any 
sort of right (on purely philosophical grounds) to consider any sort of 
thing (the Diamond included) as existing at all 
How long I might have remained lost in the mist of my own meta- 
physics, if I had been left to extricate myself, it is impossible for me to 
say As the event proved, accident came to my rescue, and happily de- 
livered me I happened to 'wear, that mormng, the same coat which I 
had worn on the day of my interview with Rachel Searching for some- 
thing else in one of the pockets, I came upon a crumpled piece of paper, 
and, taking it out, found Betteredge’s forgotten letter in my hand 
It seemed hard on my good old fnend to leave him without a reply I 
went to my writing-table, and read his letter again 
A letter which has nothing of the slightest importance in it is not 
always an easy letter to answer Betteredge’s present effort at corre- 
sponding with me came within this category Mr Candy’s assistant, 
otherwise Ezra Jennmgs, had told his master that he had seen me, and 
Mr Candy, m his turn, wanted to see me and say something to me, when 
I was next m the neighborhood of Frizmghall What was to be said in 
answer to that, which would be worth the paper it was written on? I sat 
idly drawing likenesses from memory of Mr Candy’s remarkable-look- 
ing assistant, on the sheet of paper which I had vowed to dedicate to 
Betteredge — ^until it suddenly occurred to me that here was the irre- 
pressible Ezra Jennings getting in my way agam^ I threw a dozen por- 
traits at least, of the man with the piebald hair (the hair in every case 
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remarkably like) into the wastepaper basket — and then and there wrote 
my answer to Betteredge It was a perfect commonplace letter — ^but it 
had one excellent effect on me The effort of writing a few sentences, in 
plain English, completely cleared my mmd of the cloudy nonsense which 
had filled it since the previous day 

Devoting myself once more to the elucidation of the impenetrable 
puzzle which my own position presented me, I now tried to meet the 
difficulty by investigating it from a plainly practical point of view The 
events of the memorable night bemg still unintelligible to me, I looked 
a little farther back, and searched my memory of the earlier hours of 
the birthday for any incident which might prove of some assistance to 
me in finding the clue 

Had any thing happened while Rachel and I were finishing the paint- 
ed door> or, later, when I rode over to FnzmghalP or afterward, when I 
went back with Godfrey Ablewhite and his sisters^ or, later again, when 
I put the Moonstone into Rachel’s hands^ or, later still, when the com- 
pany came, and we all assembled round the dinner-table? My memory 
disposed of that string of questions readily enough until I came to the 
last Looking back at the social events of the birthday dinner, I found 
myself brought to a stand-still at the outset of the inquiry I was not 
even capable of accurately remembenng the number of the guests who 
had sat at the same table with me 

To feel myself completely at fault here, and to conclude, thereupon, 
that the inadents of the dinner might especially repay the trouble of in- 
vestigatmg them, formed parts of the same mental process m my case 
I believe other people, in a similar situation, would have reasoned as I 
did When the pursuit of our own mterests causes us to become objects 
of inquiry to ourselves, we are naturally suspicious of what we don’t 
know Once m possession of the names of the persons who had been pres- 
ent at the dinner, I resolved — ^as a means of enriching the deficient re- 
sources of my own memory — ^to appeal to the memories of the rest of the 
guests, to write down all that they could recollect of the social events 
of the birthday, and to test the result, thus obtamed, by the light of 
what had happened afterward when the company had left the house 
This last and newest of my many contemplated experiments m the 
art of inquiry — ^which Betteredge would probably have attributed to the 
clear-headed, or French, side of me bemg uppermost for the moment — 
may fairly claim record here, on its own merits Unlikely as it may seem, 
I had now actually groped my way to the root of the matter at last All I 
wanted was a hint to guide me in the nght direction at starting Before 
another day had passed over my head that hint was given me by one of 
the company who had been present at the birthday feast 
With the plan of proceedmg which I now had m view, it was first nec- 
essary to possess the complete list of the guests This I could easily ob- 
tain from Gabriel Better^ge I determmed to go back to Yorkshire on 
that day, and to begm my contemplated investigation the next morning 
It was just too late to start by the tram which left Lcmdon before tochi 
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There was no alternative but to wait, nearly three hours, for the de- 
parture of the next tram Was there any thmg I could do m London which 
might usefully occupy this interval of time? 

My thoughts went back again obstinately to the birthday dinner 
Though I had forgotten the number, and, m many cases, the names of 
the guests, I remembered readily enough that by far the larger propor- 
tion of them came from Frizinghall, or from its neighborhood But the 
larger proportion was not aU Some few of us were not regular residents 
m Sie county I myself was one of the few Mr Murthwaite was another 
Godfrey Ablewhite was a third Mr Bruff — ^no, I called to mind that 
business had prevented Mr Bruff from making one of the party Had 
any ladies been present whose usual residence was in London? I could 
only remember Miss Clack as coming within this latter category How- 
ever, here were three of the guests, at any rate, whom it was clearly ad- 
visable for me to see before I left town I drove off at once to Mr Bruff ^s 
office, not knowing the addresses of the persons of whom I was in search, 
and thinkmg it probable that he might put me in the way of finding them 
Mr Bruff proved to be too busy to give me more than a minute of his 
valuable time In that mmute, however, he contrived to dispose — ^in the 
most discouraging manner — of all the questions I had put to him 
In the first place, he considered my newly-discovered method of find- 
ing a clue to the mystery as something too purely fanciful to be seriously 
discussed In the second, third, and fourth places, Mr Murthwaite was 
now on his way back to the scene of his past adventures, Miss Clack had 
suffered losses, and had settled, from motives of economy, in France, 
Mr Godfrey Ablewhite might or might not be discovered somewhere m 
London Suppose I inquired at his dub? And suppose I excused Mr 
Bruff if he went back to his business and wished me good-mommg? 

The field of mquiry in London being now so narrowed as only to in- 
clude the one necessity of discovenng Godfrey’s address, I took the law- 
yer’s hint, and drove to his club 

In the hall I met with one of the members, who was an old friend of my 
cousm’s, and who was also an acquaintance of my own This gentle- 
man, after enlightemng me on the subject of Godfrey’s address, told me 
of two recent events in his life, which were of some importance in them- 
selves, and which had not previously reached my ears 
It appeared that Godfrey, far from being discouraged by Rachel’s 
withdrawal from her engagement to him, had made matrimonial ad- 
vances soon afterward to another young lady, reputed to be a great 
heiress His suit had prospered, and his marriage had been considered as 
a settled and certain thing But here, agam, 3ie engagement had been 
suddenly and unexpectedly broken off — owing, it was said, on this oc- 
casion, to a serious difference of opmion between the bndegroom and the 
lady’s father on the question of settlements 
As some compensation for this second matrimonial disaster, Godfrey 
had soon afterward found himself the object of fond pecuniary remem- 
brance, on the part of one of his many admirers A rich old lady— highly 
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respected at the Mothers’-Small-Clothes-Conversion-Society, and a great 
friend of Miss Clack ^s (to whom she had left nothing but a mourning 
ring) — ^had bequeathed to the admirable and mentorious Godfrey a 
legacy of five thousand pounds \fter receiving this handsome addition 
to his own modest pecuniary resources, he had been heard to say that he 
felt the necessity of gettmg a little respite from his chantable labors, and 
that his doctor prescribed '^a run on the Continent, as likely to be pro- 
ductive of much future benefit to his health ’’ If I wanted to see him, it 
would be advisable to lose no time in paying my contemplated visit 

I went, then and there, to pay my visit 

The same fatality which had made me just one day too late in callmg^ 
on Sergeant Cuff made me again one day too late in calling on Godfrey 
He had left London, on the previous morning, by the tidal tram for 
Dover He was to cross to Ostend, and his servant believed he was go- 
ing on to Brussels The time of his return was a little uncertain, but I 
might be sure that he would be away at least three months 

I went back to my lodgings a little depressed in spirits Three of the 
guests at the birthday dinner — and those three all exceptionally intelli- 
gent people — ^were out of my reach, at the very time when it was most 
important to be able to communicate with them My last hopes now 
rested on Betteredge, and on the friends of the late Lady Vennder whom 
I might still find living in the neighborhood of Rachel’s country house 

On this occasion I traveled straight to Fnzmghall — the town being 
now the central point m my field of inquiry I arrived too late in the eve- 
ning to be able to communicate with Betteredge The next morning I 
sent a messenger with a letter, requesting him to jom me at the hotel at 
his earliest convenience 

Having taken the precaution — ^partly to save time, partly to accom- 
modate Betteredge — of sending my messenger in a fly, I had a reason- 
able prospect, if no delays occurred, of seeing the old man within less 
than two hours from the time when I had sent for him During this in- 
terval I arranged to employ myself m opening my contemplated inquiry 
among the guests present at the birthday dinner who were personally 
known to me, and who were easily within my reach These were my rela- 
tives, the Ablewhites, and Mr Candy The doctor had expressed a spe- 
cial wish to see me, and the doctor lived in the next street So to Mr 
Candy I went first 

After what Betteredge had told me, I naturally anticipated finding 
traces in the doctor’s face of the severe illness from which he had suf- 
fered But I was utterly unprepared for such a change as I saw m him 
when he entered the room and shook hands with me His eyes were dim, 
his hair had turned completely gray, his face was wizen, his figure had 
shrunk I looked at the once hvely, rattle-pated, humorous little doctor- 
associated in my remembrance with the perpetration of mcorngible so- 
cial indiscretions and innumerable boyish jokes — and I saw nothing left 
of his former self but the old tendency to vulgar smartness m his dress 
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The man was a wreck, but his clothes and his jewelry — ^in cruel mock- 
ery of the change m him — ^were as gay and as gaudy as ever 
“I have often thought of you, Mr Blake,” he said, “and I am heartily 
glad to see you again at last If there is any thing I can do for you, pray 
command my services, sir — ^pray command my services 

He said those few commonplace words with needless hurry and eager- 
ness, and with a curiosity to know what had brought me to Yorkshire, 
which he was perfectly — might say childishly — ^incapable of concealing 
from notice 

With the object that I had in view, I had of course foreseen the neces- 
sity of entering into some sort of personal explanation, before I could 
hope to mterest people, mostly strangers to me, in doing their best to as- 
sist my inquiry On the journey to Fnzinghall I had arranged what my 
explanation was to be — and I seized the opportunity now offered to me 
of try ng the effect of it on Mr Candy 
“I was in Yorkshire the other day, and I am in Yorkshire again now, 
on rather a romantic errand,” I said “It is a matter, Mr Candy, in 
which the late Lady Verinder’s friends all took some interest You re- 
member the mystenous loss of the Indian Diamond, now nearly a year 
since ^ Circumstances have lately happened which lead to the hope that 
It may yet be found — ^and I am interesting myself, as one of the family, 
in recovering it Among the obstacles in my way, there is the necessity 
of collecting again all the evidence which was discovered at the time, and 
more if possible There are peculiarities m this case, which make it de- 
sirable to revive my lecollection of every thing that happened in the 
house on the evening of Miss Vermder’s birthday And I venture to ap- 
peal to her late mother’s friends who were present on that occasion to 
lend me the assistance of their memones — ” 

I had got as far as that in rehearsing my explanatory phrases, when I 
was suddenly checked by seeing plamly in Mr Candy’s face that my 
experiment on him was a total failure 
The little doctor sat restlessly picking at the points of his fingers all 
the time I was speaking His dim, watery eyes were fixed on my face with 
an expression of vacant and wistful inquiry very painful to see What he 
was thinking of it was impossible to divine The one thing clearly visible 
was that I had failed, after the first two or three words, in fixing his at- 
tention The only chance of recalhng him to himself appeared to he in 
changing the subject I tried a new topic immediately 

“So much,” I said, gayly, “for what brings me to Fnzinghall f Now, 
Mr Candy, it’s your turn You sent me a message by Gabnel Better- 
edge — ” 

He left off picking at his fingers, and suddenly brightened up 
“Yesl yesi yesJ” he exclaimed, eagerly “That’s iV I sent you a mes- 
sage!” 

“And Betteredge duly communicated it by letter,” I went on “You 
had something to say to me the next time I was in your neighborhood 
Well, Mr Candy, here I am^” 
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^^Here you echoed the doctor ^‘And Betteredge was quite right 
I had something to say to you That was my message Betteredge is a 
wonderful man What a memory* At his age, what a memory* 

He dropped back into silence, and began picking at his fingers agam 
Recollectmg wnat I had heard from Betteredge about the effect of the 
fever on his memory, I went on with the conversation in the hope that I 
might help him at starting 

“It’s a long time since we met,” I said “We last saw each other at the 
last birthday dinner my poor aunt was ever to give ” 

“That’s It*” cried Mr Candy “The birthday dinner*” He started im- 
pulsively to his feet and looked at me A deep flush suddenly overspread 
his faded face, and he abruptly sat down again, as if conscious of having 
betrayed a weakness which he would fain have concealed It was plain, 
pitiably plam, that he was aware of his own defect of memory, and that 
he was bent on hiding it from the observation of his friends 

Thus far he had appealed to my compassion only But the words he 
had just said, few as they were, roused my curiosity instantly to the 
highest pitch The birthday dmner had already become the one event in 
the past at which I looked back with strangely-mixed feelings of hope 
and distrust And here was the birthday dmner unmistakably proclaim- 
mg itself as the subject on which Mr Candy had something important 
to say to me* 

I attempted to help him out once more But this time my own in- 
terests were at the bottom of my compassionate motive, and they hur- 
ried me on a httle too abruptly to the end that I had m view 

“It’s nearly a year now,” I said, “since we sat at that pleasant table 
Have you made any memorandum — m your diary, or otherwise — of what 
you wanted to say to me?” 

Mr Candy understood the suggestion, and showed me that he under- 
stood it, as an insult 

“I require no memorandum, Mr Blake,” he said, stiffly enough “I 
am not such a very old man yet — and my memory (thank God) is to be 
thoroughly depended on*” 

It IS needless to say that I declined to understand that he was of- 
fended with me 

“I wish I could say the same of my memory,” I answered “When I 
try to thmk of matters that are a year old, I seldom find my remem- 
brance as vivid as I could wish it to be T^e the dinner at Lady Ve- 
rmder’s, for instance — ” 

Mr Candy brightened up agam, the moment the allusion passed my 
lips 

“Ah* the dinner, the dinner at Lady Verinder^s*” he exclaimed, more 
eagerly than ev^ “I have got something to say to you about that ” 

His eyes looked at me agam with the painful expression of inquiry, so 
wistful, so vacant, so miserably helpless to see He was evidently trying 
hard, and trying in vam, to recover the lost recollection “It was a very 
pleasant dmner,” he burst out suddenly, with an air of saying exactty 



what he had wanted to say “A very pleasant dinner, Mr Blake, wasn’t 
it^’^ He nodded and smiled, and appeared to think, poor feHow, that he 
had succeeded m concealmg the total failure of his memory by a well- 
timed exertion of his own presence of mmd 
It was so distressmg that I at once shifted the talk — deeply as I was 
interested in his recovermg the lost remembrance — ^to topics of local m- 
terest 

Here he got on glibly enough Trumpery little scandals and quarrels 
in the town, some of them as much as a month old, appeared to recur to 
his memory readily He chattered on, with something of the smooth gos- 
sipmg fluency of former times But there were moments, even in the full 
flow of his tikativeness, when he suddenly hesitated — ^looked at me for 
a moment with the vacant inquiry once more in his eyes — controlled him- 
self — ^and went on again I submitted patiently to my martyrdom (it is 
surely nothmg less than martyrdom, to a man of cosmopolitan S3nn- 
pathies, to absorb in silent resignation the news of a country town^) 
until the clock on the chimney-piece told me that my visit had been pro- 
longed beyond half an hour Having now some right to consider the sac- 
nfice as complete, I rose to take leave As we shook hands, Mr Candy 
reverted to the birthday festival of his own accord 
‘T am so glad we have met agam,” he said “I had it on my mind — 
really had it on my mind, Mr Blake, to speak to you About the dinner 
at Lady Vennder’s, you know^ A pleasant dinner — areally a pleasant din- 
ner now, wasn’t it>” 

On repeating the phrase he seemed to feel hardly as certam of having 
prevented me from suspecting his lapse of memory as he had felt on the 
first occasion The wistful look clouded his face again, and, after ap- 
parently designing to accompany me to the street door, he suddenly 
changed his mind, rang the bell for the servant, and remained in the 
drawing-room 

I went slowly down the doctor’s stairs, feelmg the disheartening con- 
viction that he really had something to say which it was vitally impor- 
tant to me to hear, and that he was morally mcapable of saying it The 
effort of remembermg that he wanted to speak to me was but too evi- 
dently the only effort that his enfeebled memory was now able to achieve 
Just as I had reached the bottom of the stairs, and had turned a cor- 
ner on my way to the outer hall, a door opened softly somewhere on the 
ground-floor of the house, and a gentle voice said behind me 
am afraid, sir, you find Mr Candy sadly changed^” 

I turned round, and found myself face to face with Ezra. Jennings 

CHAPTER IX 

The doctor’s pretty house-maid stood waitmg for me, with the street 
door open in her hand Pourmg brightly into the hall, the morning light 
fell full on the face of Mr Candy’s a^istant when I turned and looked 
at him 
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It was impossible to dispute Betteredge’s assertion that the appearance 
of Ezra Jennings, speaking from the popular pomt of view, was against 
him His gypsy complexion, his fleshless che4:s, his gaunt facial b^ones, 
his dreamy eyes, his extraordinary party-colored hair, the puzzling con- 
tradiction between his face and figure, which made him look old and 
young both together — ^were all more or less calculated to produce an un- 
favorable impression of him on a stranger’s mind And yet — feelmg this 
as I certainly did — ^it is not to be denied that Ezra Jennmgs made some 
inscrutable appeal to my sympathies, which I found it impossible to 
resist While my knowledge of the world warned me to answer the ques- 
tion which he had put, by acknowledging that I did indeed find Mr 
Candy sadly changed, and then to proceed on my way out of the house 
— ^my interest m Ezra Jennings held me rooted to the place, and gave 
him the opportunity of speaking to me m private about his employer, 
for which he had been evidently on the watch 

“Are you walking my way, Mr Jennings^” I said, observing that he 
held his hat m his hand “I am going to call on my aunt, Mrs Ablewhite 

Ezra Jennings replied that he had a patient to see, and that he was* 
walking my way 

We left the house together I observed that the pretty servant-girl— 
who was all smiles and amiability when I wished her good-morning on 
my way out — ^received a modest little message from Ezra Jennmgs, re 
latmg to the time at which he might be expected to return, with pursed 
up lips and with eyes which ostentatiously looked anywhere rather thai.^ 
look m his face The poor wretch was evidently no favorite in the house 
Out of the house, I had Betteredge’s word for it that he was unpopular 
everywhere “What a life ^ ” I thought to myself as we descended the doc*» 
tor’s door-steps 

Having already referred to Mr Candy’s illness on his side, Ezra Jen 
nings now appeared determined to leave it to me to resume the subject 
His silence said, significantly, “It’s your turn now ” I, too, had my rea- 
sons for referring to the doctor’s illness, and I readily accepted die re- 
sponsibility of speaking first 

“Judging by the change I see in him,” I began, “Mr Candy’s iHness 
must have been far more serious than I had supposed^” 

“It is almost a miracle,” said Ezra Jennings, “that he lived through it ” 

“Is his memory never any better than I have found it to-day^ He has 
been trying to speak to me — ” 

“Of something which happened before he was taken ilP” asked the 
assistant, observmg that I hesitated 

“Yes ” 

“His memory of events at that past time is hopelessly enfeebled,” said 
Ezra Jenmngs “It is almost to be deplored, poor fellow, that even the 
wreck of it remains While he remembers dimly plans that he formed — 
things, here and there, that he had to say or do before his illness — he is 
perfectly incapable of recallmg what the plans were, or what the thmg 
was that he had to say or do He is painfully conscious of his own de- 
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ficiency, and painfully anxious, as you must have seen, to hide it from 
observation If he could only have recovered in a complete state of ob- 
livion as to the past, he would have been a happier man Perhaps we 
should all be happier,’^ he added, with a sad smile, ^hf we could but 
completely forget 

^^There are some events surely m all men’s lives,” I replied, “the mem- 
ory of which they would be unwilling entirely to lose?” 

“That is, I hope, to be said of most men, Mr Blake I am afraid it 
can not truly be said of all Have you any reason to suppose that the 
lost remembrance which Mr Candy tried to recover — ^while you were 
speaking to him just now — ^was a remembrance which it was important 
to you that he should recalP” 

In sajnng those words he had touched, of his own accord, on the very 
pomt upon which I was anxious to consult him The interest I felt in this 
strange man had impelled me, in the first instance, to give him the op- 
portunity of speaking to me, reservmg what I might have to say on my 
side in relation to his employer until I was first satisfied that he was a 
person in whose delicacy and discretion I could trust The little that he 
had said thus far had been sufficient to convince me that I was speak- 
ing to a gentleman He had what I may venture to describe as the un^ 
sought self-possesston which is a sure sign of good-breeding, not in Eng- 
land only, but everjrwhere else in the civilized world Whatever the ob- 
ject which he had m view in putting the question that he had just ad- 
dressed to me, I felt no doubt that I was justified — so far — ^in answering 
him without reserve 

“I believe I have a strong mterest,” I said, “m tracing the lost re- 
membrance which Mr Candy was unable to recall May I ask whether 
you can suggest to me any method by which I might assist his memory?” 

Ezra Jennings looked at me, with a sudden flash of interest in his 
dreamy brown eyes 

“Mr Candy’s memory is beyond the reach of assistance,” he said “I 
have tried to help it often enough since his recovery to be able to speak 
positively on that pomt ” 

This disappomted me, and I owned it 

“I confess you led me to hope for a less discouraging answer than 
that,” I said 

E2xa Jennings smiled “It may not perhaps be a final answer, Mr 
Blake It may be possible to trace Mr Candy’s lost recollection without 
the necessity of appealing to Mr Candy himself ” 

“Indeed? Is it an mdiscretion on my part to ask — ^how?” 

“By no means My only difficulty in answering your question is the 
difficulty of explaimng myself May I trust to your patience if I refer 
once more to Mr Candy’s illness and if I speak of it this time without 
sparing you certain professional details?” 

“Pray go on^ You have interested me already m hearing the details ” 

My eagerness seemed to amuse — ^p^haps I might rather say, to please 
him He smiled again We had by this tune left the last houses in the 
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town behind us Ezra Jennings stopped for a moment and picked some 
wild flowers from the hedge by the road-side ^^How beautiful they are^ ” 
he said, simply, showing his little nosegay to me “And how few people in 
England seem to admire them as they deserve ^ 

“You have not always been in England^” I said 

“No I was born and partly brought up m one of our colonies My 
father was an Englishman, but my mother — ^We are straying away from 
our subject, Mr Blake, and it is my fault The truth is, I have associa- 
tions with these modest little hedge-side flowers — It doesn t matter, we 
were speaking of Mr Candy To Mr Candy let us return ” 

Connecting the few words about himself which thus reluctantly es- 
caped him with the melancholy view of life which led him to place the 
conditions of human happiness m complete oblivion of the past, I felt 
satisfied that the story which I had read in his face was, m two particu- 
lars at least, the story that it really told He had suffered as few men 
suffer, and there was the mixture of some foreign race in his English 
blood 

“You have heard, I dare say, of the onginal cause of Mr Candy s 
illness^” he resumed “The nignt of Lady Vennder^s dinner-party was a 
night of heavy ram My employer drove home through it m his gig, and 
reached the house wetted to the skin He found an urgent message from 
a patient waiting for him, and he most unfortunately went at once to 
visit the sick person without stopping to change his clothes I was my- 
self professionally detained that night by a case at some distance from 
Frizinghall When I got back the next morning I found Mr Candy’s 
groom waiting in great alarm to take me to his master’s room By that 
time the misdbiief was done, the illness had set in ” 

“The illness has only been described to me, in general terms, as a 
fever,” I said 

“I can add nothing which will make the description more accurate,” 
answered Ezra Jennings “From first to last the fever assumed no specific 
form I sent at once to two of Mr Candy’s medical friends in the town, 
both physicians, to come and give me their opinion of the case They 
agreed with me that it looked serious, but they both strongly dissented 
from the view I took of the treatment We differed entirely in the con- 
clusions which we drew from the patient’s pulse The two doctors, argu- 
ing from the rapidity of the beat, declared that a lowering treatment was 
the only treatment to be adopted On my side, I admitted the rapidity of 
the pulse, but I also pointed to its alarming feebleness as indicating an 
exhausted condition of the system, and as showing a plam necessity for 
the administration of stimulants The two doctors were for keeping him 
on gruel, lemonade, barley-water, and so on I was for giving him Cham- 
pagne or brandy, ammonia, and quinine A senous difference of opmion, 
as you see^ a difference between two physicians of established local re- 
pute, and a stranger who was only an assistant m the house For the first 
few days I had no choice but to give way to my elders and betters, the 
patient steadily sinking all the time I made a second attempt to af^eal 
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to the plain, undeniably plain, evidence of the pulse Its rapidity was 
unchecked, and its feebleness had increased The two doctors took of^ 
fense at my obstinacy They said, ^Mr Jennings, either we manage this 
case, or you manage it Which is it to be^^ I said, ^Gentlemen, give me 
five minutes to consider, and that plain question shall have a plain reply ’ 
When the time had expired I was ready with my answer I said, ^You 
positively refuse to try the stimulant treatment^’ They refused in so 
many words T mean to try it once, gentlemen ’ — ^^Try it, Mr Jennings, 
and we withdraw from the case ’ I sent down to the cellar for a bottle of 
Champagne, and I administered half a tumberful of it to the patient 
With my own hand The two physicians took up their hats in silence, and 
left the house ’’ 

^^You had assumed a senous responsibihty,” I said “In your place, I 
am afraid I should have shrunk from it ” 

“In my place, Mr Blake, you would have remembered that Mr Candy 
had taken you into his emplo3mient, under circumstances which made 
you his debtor for life In my place, you would have seen him sinking 
hour by hour, and you would have risked any thing rather than let the 
one man on earth who had befriended you die before your eyes Don’t 
suppose that I had no sense of the terrible position in which I had placed 
myself * There were moments when I felt all the misery of my friendless- 
ness, all the peril of my dreadful responsibility If I had been a happy 
man, if I had led a prosperous life, I believe I should have sunk under 
the task I had imposed on myself But / had no happy time to look back 
at, no past peace of mind to force itself into contrast with my present 
anxiety and suspense — ^and I held firm to my resolution through it all 
I took an interval in the middle of the day, when my patient’s condition 
was at its best, for the repose I needed For the rest of the four-and- 
twenty hours, as long as his life was in danger, I never left his bedside 
Toward sunset, as usual m such cases, the delirium incidental to the 
fever came on It lasted more or less through the night, and then inter- 
mitted at that terrible time in the early morning — from two o’clock to 
five — ^when the vital energies even of the healthiest of us are at their 
lowest It IS then that Death gathers in his human harvest most abun- 
dantly It was then that Death and I fought our fight over the bed which 
should have the man who lay on it I never hesitated in pursuing the 
treatment on which I had staked every thing When wine failed, I tried 
brandy When the other stimulants lost their influence, I doubled the 
dose After an mterval of suspense — ^the like of which I hope to God I 
ahali never feel again — ^there came a day when the rapidity of the pulse 
slightly, but appreciably, diminished, and, better still, there came also 
a change in the beat — an unmistakable change to steadiness and strength 
Then I knew that I had saved him, and then I own I broke down I laid 
the poor fellow’s wasted hand back on the bed, and burst out crying An 
hysterical relief, Mr Blake — ^nothing more! Physiology says, and says 
truly, that some men are bom with female constitutions — and I am one 
of them’” 
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He made that bitterly professional apology for his tears, speaking 
quietly and unaffectedly, as he had spoken throughout His tone ana 
manner, from beginmng to end, showed him to be especially, almost 
morbidly, anxious not to set himself up as an object of interest to me 

“You may well ask why I have wearied you with all these details^^^ he 
went on “It is the only way I can see, Mr Blake, of properly introducmg 
to you what I have to say next Now you know exactly what my position 
was at the time of Mr Candy’s illness, you will the more readily under- 
stand the sore need I had of lightening the burden on my mind by giv- 
ing it, at intervals, some sort of relief I have had the presumption to 
occupy my leisure, for some years past, in wnting a book, addressed to 
the members of my profession — a, book on the intricate and delicate sub- 
ject of the brain and the nervous system My work will probably never 
be finished, and it will certainly never be published It has none the less 
been the friend of many lonely hours, and it helped me to while away 
the anxious time — the time of waitmg, and nothing else — at Mr Candy’s 
bedside I told you he was delinous, I think? And I mentioned the time 
at which his delirium came on^” 

“Yes ” 

“Well, I had reached a section of my book at that time which touched 
on the same question of delirium I won’t trouble you at any length with 
my theory on the subject — ^I will confine myself to telling you only what 
it IS your present interest to know It has often occurred to me in the 
course of my medical practice to doubt whether we can justifiably infer 
— ^in cases of delirium— that the loss of the faculty of speaking con 
nectedly implies of necessity the loss of the faculty of thinking as well 
Poor Mr Candy’s illness gave me an opportunity of putting this doubt 
to the test I understand the art of writing m short-hand, and I was able 
to take down the patient’s Vandermgs’ exactly as they fell from his lips 
Do you see, Mr Blake, what I am coming to at last?” 

I saw it dearly, and waited with breathless interest to hear more 

“At odds and ends of time,” Ezra Jennings went on, “I reproduced 
my short-hand notes, in the ordmary form of writmg — ^leaving large 
spaces between the broken phrases, and even the single words, as they 
had fallen disconnectedly from Mr Candy’s hps I then treated the re 
suit thus obtamed on something like the principle which one adopts in 
putting together a child’s 'puzzle ’ It is all confusion to begin with, but it 
may be all brought into order and diape, if you can only find the nght 
way Actmg on this plan, I filled m the blank spaces on the paper with 
what the words or phrases on either side of it suggested to me as the 
speaker’s meamng, altering over and over again, until my additions fol- 
lowed naturally on the spoken words which came before them, and fitted 
naturally into the spoken words which came after them The result was 
that I not only occupied m this way many vacant and anxious hours, but 
that I arrived at somethmg which was (as it seemed to me) a confirma- 
tion of the theory that I held In plainer words, after putting the broken 
sentences together, I found the superior faculty of thinking going on 
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more or less connectedly, in my patient’s mmd, while the inferior facul- 
ty of expression was m a state of almost complete incapacity and con^ 
fusion ” 

“One word^” I interposed, eagerly “Did my name occur in any of his 
wanderings^” 

“You shall hear, Mr Blake Among my written proofs of the asser- 
tion which I have just advanced — or, I ought to say, among the written 
experiments, tendmg to put my assertion to the proof — ^there ts one, in 
which your name occurs For nearly the whole of one night Mr Candy’s 
mind was occupied with something oetween himself and you I have got 
the broken words, as they dropped from his lips, on one sheet of paper 
And I have got the links of my own discovering, which connect those 
words together, on another sheet of paper The product (as the arith- 
meticians would say) is an intelligible statement — first, of something 
actually done in the past, secondly, of something which Mr Candy con- 
templated doing m the future, if his illness had not got m the way and 
stopped him The question is whether this does, or does not, represent the 
lost recollection which he vainly attempted to find when you called on 
him this morning^” 

“Not a doubt of it^ ” I answered “Let us go back directly, and look at 
the papers ” 

“Quite impossible, Mr Blake ” 

“Why^” 

“Put yourself m my position for a moment,” said Ezra Jennings 
“Would you disclose to another person what had dropped unconsciously 
from the lips of your suffering patient and your helpless friend, without 
first knowing that there was a necessity to justify you m opening your 
lips?” 

I felt that he was unanswerable here, but I tried to argue the ques- 
tion, nevertheless 

“My conduct in such a delicate matter as you describe,” I replied, 
“would depend greatly on whether the disclosure was of a nature to com- 
oromise my friend or not ” ^ 

“I have disposed of all necessity for considering that side of the ques- 
tion long since,” said Ezra Jennings “Wherever my notes included any 
thing which Mr Candy might have wished to keep secret, those notes 
have been destroyed My manuscript experiments at my friend’s bed- 
side include nothmg now which he would have hesitated to communicate 
to others, if he had recovered the use of his memory In your case I have 
even reason to suppose that my notes contain something which he actu- 
ally wished to say to you — ” 

“And yet you hesitate?” 

“And yet, I hesitate Remember the circumstances under which I ob- 
tained the mformation which I possessi Harmless as it is, I can not pre- 
vail upon myself to give it up to you, imless you first satisfy me that 
there is a reason for doing so He was so miserably ill, Mr Blake! and he 
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was so helplessly dependent upon Me^ Is it too much to ask, if I request 
you only to hint to me what your mterest is in the lost recollection — or 
what you believe that lost recollection to be^” 

To have answered him with the frankness which his language and his 
manner both claimed from me, would have been to commit myself to 
openly acknowledging that I was suspected of the theft of the Diamond 
Strongly as Ezra Jennings had intensified the first impulsive interest 
which I had felt m him, he had not overcome my unconquerable reluc 
tance to disclose the degrading position m which I stood I took refuge 
once more in the explanatory phrases with which I had prepared myself 
to meet the cunosity of strangers 

This time I had no reason to complain of a want of attention on the 
part of the person to whom I addressed myself Ezra Jennings listened 
patiently, even anxiously, until I had done 

“I am sorry to have raised your expectations, Mr Blake, only to dis- 
appoint them,” he said ^Throughout the whole period of Mr Candy’s 
illness, from first to last, not one word about the Diamond escaped his 
lips The matter with which I heard him connect your name has, I can 
assure you, no discoverable relation whatever with the loss or the re- 
covery of Miss Vermder’s jewel ” 

We arnved, as he said those words, at a place where the highway along 
which we had been walking branched off into two roads One led to Mr 
Ablewhite’s house, and the other to a moor-land village some two or 
three miles off Ezra Jennings stopped at the road which led to the vil 
lage 

'^My way lies in this direction,” he said am really and truly sorry, 
Mr Blake, that I can be of no use to you ” 

His voice told me that he spoke sincerely His soft brown eyes rested 
on me for a moment with a look of melancholy interest He bowed, and 
went, without another word, on his way to the village 

For a mmute or more I stood and watched him, walking farther and 
farther away from me, carr3nng farther and farther away with him what 
I now firmly believed to be the clue of which I was in search He turned, 
after walkmg on a little way, and looked back Seemg me still standing 
at the place where we had parted, he stopped, as if doubting whether I 
might not wish to speak to him again There was no time for me to rea- 
son out my own situation — ^to remmd myself that I was losing my op- 
portunity, at what might be the tummg-point of my life, and all to 
flatter nothing more important than my own self-esteem ^ There was 
only time to call him back first, and to dbink afterward I suspect I am 
one of the rashest of existing men I called him back — and then I said to 
myself, ‘^Now there is no help for it I must tell him the truths ” 

He retraced his steps directly I advanced along the road to meet him 
^^Mr Jennings,” I said, have not treated you quite fairly My in- 
terest in tracing Mr Candy’s lost recollection is not the mterest of re- 
covering the Moonstone A senoits personal matter is at the bc^tom of 
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my visit to Yorkshire I have but one excuse for not having dealt frankly 
with you m this matter It is more painful to me than I can say, to men- 
tion to any body what my position really is ” 

Ezra Jennmgs looked at me with the first appearance of embarrass- 
ment which I had seen m him yet 

have no right, Mr Blake, and no wish,” he said, ^^to intrude myself 
mto your private affairs Allow me to ask your pardon, on my side, for 
having (most innocently) put you to a painful test ” 

“You have a perfect nght,” I rejoined, “to fix the terms on which you 
feel justified in revealing what you heard at Mr Candy’s bedside I 
understand and respect the delicacy which influences you in this matter 
How can I expect to be tal?:en into your confidence if I decline to admit 
you into mine^ You ought to know, and you shall know why I am inter- 
ested in discovering what Mr Candy wanted to say to me If I turn out to 
be mistaken in my anticipations, and if you prove unable to help me when 
you are really aware of what I want, I shall trust to your honor to keep 
my secret — and something tells me that I shall not trust in vain ” 

“Stop, Mr Blake I have a word to say, which must be said before 
you go any further ” 

I looked at him in astonishment The gnp of some terrible emotion 
seemed to have seized him, and shaken him to the soul His gypsy com- 
plexion had altered to a livid grayish paleness, his eyes had suddenly be- 
come wild and glittering, his voice had dropped to a tone — low, stern, 
and resolute — ^which I now heard for the first time The latent resources 
in the man for good or for evil — it was hard at that moment to say which 
— ^leaped up in him and showed themselves to me with the suddenness 
of a flash of light 

“Before you place any confidence in me,” he went on, “you ought to 
know, and you must know, under what circumstances I have been re- 
ceived into Mr Candy’s house It won’t take long I don’t profess, sir, to 
tell my story (as the phrase is) to any man My story will die with me 
All I ask IS to be permitted to tell you what I have told Mr Candy If 
you are still in the mmd, when you have heard that, to say what you 
have proposed to say, you will command my attention and command my 
services Shall we walk on?” 

The suppressed misery in his face silenced me I answered his ques^ 
tion by a sign We walked on 

After advancmg a few hundred yards, Ezra Jennings stopped at a gap 
m the rough stone wall which shut off the moor from the road at this oart 
of it 

“Do you mmd resting a httle, Mr Blake?” he asked “I am not what 
I was — and some things sh akp. me ” 

I agreed of course He led the way through the gap to a patch of turf 
on the he^y ^ound, screened by bushes and dwarf trees on the side 
nearest to the road, and commanding m the opposite direction a grandly 
ifesolate view over tte broad brown wildi^ess of the moor The clouds 



had gathered within the last half hour The light was dull, the distance 
was dim The lovely face of Nature met us, soft and still and colorless — 
met us without a smile 

We sat down m silence Ezra Jennings laid aside his hat, and passed his 
hand wearily over his forehead, weardy through his startling white and 
black hair He tossed his little nosegay of wild flowers away from him, as 
if the remembrances which it recalled were remembrances which hurt 
him now 

^^Mr Blake he said, suddenly, ^^ou are in bad company The cloud 
of a horrible accusation has rested on me for years I tell you the worst 
at once I am a man whose life is a wreck, and whose character is gone 

I attempted to speak He stopped me 

“No,” he said “Pardon me, not yet Don’t commit yourself to expres- 
sions of sympathy which you may afterward vvish to recall I ha\e men- 
tioned an accusation which has rested on me for years There are circum- 
stances m connection with it that tell against me I can not bring myself 
to acknowledge what the accusation is And I am incapable, perfectly 
incapable, of proving my mnocence I can only assert my innocence I 
assert it, sir, on my oath as a Christian It is useless to appeal to my 
honor as a man ” 

He paused again I looked round at him He never looked at me in re- 
turn His whole being seemed to be absorbed in the agony of recollecting, 
and in the effort to speak 

“There is much that I might say,” he went on, “about the merciless 
treatment of me by my own family, and the merciless enmity to which I 
have fallen a victim But the harm is done, the wrong is beyond aU rem- 
edy now I decline to weary or distress you, sir, if I can help it At the 
outset of my career in this country, the vile slander to which I have re- 
ferred struck me down at once and forever I resigned my aspirations m 
my profession — obscurity was the only hope left for me I parted with the 
woman I loved — ^how could I condemn her to share my disgrace? A 
medical assistant’s place offered itself, m a remote corner of England I 
got the place It promised me peace, it promised me obscurity, as I 
thought I was wrong Evil report, with time and chance to help it, travels 
patiently, and travels far The accusation from which I had fled followed 
me I got warning of its approach I was able to leave my situation volun- 
tarily, with the testimonials that I had earned They got me another situ- 
ation, in another remote distnct Time passed again, and again the slan 
der that was death to my character found me out On this occasion I had 
no warning My employer said, ^Mr Jennings, I have no complaint to 
make against you , but you must set yourself right, or leave me ’ I had but 
one choice — ^I left him It’s useless to dwell on what I suffered after that 
I am only forty years old now Look at my face, and let it tell for me the 
story of some miserable years It ended in my drifting to this place, and 
meeting with Mr Candy He wanted an assistant I referred him, on the 
question of capacity, to my last anployer The question of character re 
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mamed I told him what I have told you — ^and more I warned him that 
there were difficulties in the way, even if he believed me ‘Here, as else- 
where,’ I said, ‘I scorn the guilty evasion of living under an assumed 
name, I am no safer at Frizmghall than at other places from the cloud 
that follows me, go where I may ’ He answered, ‘I don’t do things by 
halves — I believe you, and I pity you If you will risk what may happen, 
/ will risk it too ’ God Almighty bless him* He has given me shelter, he 
has given me employment, he has given me rest of mind — and I have the 
certain conviction (I have had it for some months past) that nothing will 
happen now to make him regret it ” 

“The slander has died out^” I said 

“The slander is as active as ever But when it follows me here it will 
come too late ” 

“You will have left the place?” 

“No, Mr Blake — I shaU be dead For ten years past I have suffered 
from an mcurable mternal complamt I don’t disguise from you that I 
should have let the agony of it kill me long since but for one last interest 
in life which makes my existence of some importance to me still I want 
to provide for a person — ^very dear to me — whom I shall never see again 
My own little patrimony is hardly sufficient to make her independent of 
the world The hope, if I could only live long enough, of increasing it to 
a certam sum, has impelled me to resist the disease by such palliative 
means as I could devise The one effectual palliative m my case is — 
opium To that all-potent and all-merciful drug I am indebted for a re- 
spite of many years from my sentence of death But even the virtues of 
opium have their limit The progress of the disease has gradually forced 
me from the use of opium tc the abuse of it I am feehng the penalty at 
last My nervous system is shattered, my nights are nights of horror The 
end IS not far off now Let it come — I have not lived and worked in vain 
The little sum is nearly made up, and I have the means of completing it, 
if my last reserves of life fail me sooner than I expect I hardly know how 
I have wandered mto telling you this I don’t think I am mean enough to 
appeal to your pity Perhaps, I fancy you may be all the readier to be- 
lieve me, if you know that what I have said to you I have said with the 
certain knowledge m me that I am a dying man There is no disguising, 
Mr Blake, that you interest me I have attempted to make my poor 
fnend’s loss of memory the means of bettermg my acquaintance with you 
I have speculated on the chance of your feeling a passing curiosity about 
what he wanted to say, and of my bemg able to satisfy it Is there no 
excuse for my intruding myself on you^ Perhaps there is some excuse A 
man who has lived as I have lived has his bitter moments when he pon- 
ders over human destiny You have youth, health, riches, a place in the 
world, a prospect before you — you, and such as you, show me the sunny 
side of human life, and reconcile me with the world that I am leaving, 
tefore I go However this talk between us may end, I shall not forget 
that you have done me a kindness in doing that It rests with you, sir, to 
say what you propo^d sa3ang, or to wish me good-mornmg ” 
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I had but one answer to make to that appeal Without a moment s hesi- 
tation I told him the truth as unreservedly as I have told it m these pages 
He started to his feet, and looked at me with breathless eagerness as I 
approached the leading incident of my story 

^Tt is certain that I went into the room,” I said, ^^it is certain that I 
took the Diamond I can only meet those two plain facts by declaring 
that, do what I might, I did it without my own knowledge You may be- 
lieve that I have spoken the truth — ” 

Ezra Jennings caught me excitedly by the arm 
^^Stopf” he said “You have suggested more to me than you suppose 
Have you ever been accustomed to the use of opium^” 

“I never tasted it in my life ” 

“Were your nerves out of order at this time last year? Were you un 
usually restless and irritable?” 

“Yes ” 

“Did you sleep badly?” 

' Wretchedly Many nights I never slept at all ” 

“Was the birthday mght an exception? Try and remember Did you 
sleep well on that one occasion?” 

“I do remember f I slept soundly ” 

He dropped my arm as suddenly as he had taken it — and looked at 
me with the air of a man whose mind was relieved of the last doubt that 
rested on it 

“This IS a marked day in your life and in mine,” he said, gravely “I 
am absolutely certain, Mr Blake, of one thmg — have got what Mi 
Candy wanted to say to you, this morning, m the notes that I took at 
my patient’s bedside Wait^ that is not all I am firmly persuaded that I 
can prove you to have been unconscious of what you were about when 
you entered the room and took the Diamond Give me time to think, and 
time to question you I believe the vmdication of your innocence is m my 
hands 

“Explain yourself, for God’s sake^ What do you mean?” 

In the excitement of our colloquy we had walked on a few steps beyond 
the clump of dwarf trees which had hitherto screened us from view Be- 
fore Ezra Jennings could answer me he was hailed from the high-road 
by a man, in great agitation, who had been evidently on the lookout for 
him 

“I am coming,” he called back, “I am coming as fast as I can^” He 
turned to me “There is an urgent case waiting for me at the village yon- 
der, I ought to have been there half an hour since — must attend to it 
at once Give me two hours from this time, and call at Mr Candy’s again 
— ^and I will engage to be ready for you ” 

“How am I to wait^” I exclaimed, impatiently “Can’t you quiet my 
mind by a word of explanation before we part?” 

“This IS far too serious a matter to be explained in a hurry, Mr Blake 
I am not willfully trying your patience — should only be adding to your 
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suspense if I attempted to relieve it as things are now At Frizinghall, sir, 
’n two hours’ time^” 

The man on the high-road hailed him again He hurried away and left 
me 


CHAPTER X 

How the interval of suspense to which I was now condemned might have 
affected other men in my position, I can not pretend to say The influence 
of the two hours’ probation upon my temperament was simply this I felt 
physically incapable of remaining still in any one place, and morally in- 
capable of spewing to any one human being, until I had first heard all 
that Ezra Jennings had to say to me 

In this frame of mind I not only abandoned my contemplated visit to 
Mrs Ablewhite — I even shrank from encountering Gabriel Betteredge 
himself 

Returning to Fnzmghall, I left a note for Betteredge, telling him that 
I had been unexpectedly called away for a few hours, but that he might 
certainly expect me to return toward three o’clock m the afternoon I 
requested him, in the interval, to order his dinner at the usual hour, and 
to amuse himself as he pleased He had, as well I knew, hosts of friends 
in Fnzmghall, and he would be at no loss how to fill up his time until 
I returned to the hotel 

This done, I made the best of my way out of town again, and roamed 
the lonely moor-land country which surrounds FnzmghaU, until my 
watch told me that it was time, at last, to return to Mr Candy’s house 
I found Ezra Jennings ready and waiting for me 
He was sitting alone m a bare little room, which communicated by a 
glazed door with a surgery Hideous colored diagrams of the ravages of 
hideous diseases, decorated the barren buff-colored walls A book-case 
filled with dingy medical works, and ornamented at the top with a skull, 
m place of the customary bust, a large deal table copiously splashed with 
ink, wooden chairs of the sort that are seen in kitchens and cottages, a 
threadbare drugget in the middle of the floor, a sink of water, with a 
basin and waste-pipe roughly let into the wall, horribly suggestive of its 
connection with surgical operations— comprised the entire fuiniture of 
the room The bees were humming among a few flowers placed in pots 
outside the window, the birds were singing in the garden, and the faint 
intermittent jingle of a tuneless piano in some neighboring house, forced 
Itself now and again on the ear In any other place, these every-day 
sounds might have spoken pleasantly of the every-day world outside 
Here they came in as intruders on a silence which nothmg but human 
suffering had the privilege to disturb I looked at the mahogany instru- 
ment-case, and at the huge roll of Imt, occup3nng places of their own on 
the book-shelves, and shuddered inwardly as I thought of the sounds, 
familiar and appropriate to the every-day use of Ezra Jennmgs’s room 
‘T make no apology, Mr Blake, for the place m which I am receiving 
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you/’ he said is the only room m the house, at this hour of the day, 
m which we can feel quite sure of bemg left undisturbed Here are my 
papers ready for you, and here are two books to which we may have oc- 
casion to refer, before we have done Brmg your chair to the table, and 
we shall be able to consult them together ” 

I drew up to the table, and Ezra Jennings handed me his manuscript 
notes They consisted of two large folio leaves of paper One leaf con- 
tained wntmg which only covered the surface at mtervals The other 
presented writing, in red and black mk, which completely filled the page 
from top to bottom In the irritated state of my curiosity at that mo- 
ment, I laid aside the second sheet of paper in despair 
^‘Have some mercy on me*” I said “Tell me what I am to expect be- 
fore I attempt to read this ” 

“Willingly, Mr Blake Do you mind my asking you one or two more 
questions^” 

“Ask me any thing you like*” 

He looked at me with the sad smile on his lips, and the kindly mterest 
m his soft brown eyes 

“You have already told me,” he said, “that you have never — to your 
knowledge — tasted opium m your life ” 

“To my knowledge^” I repeated 

“You will understand directly why I speak with that reservation Let 
us go on You are not aware of ever having taken opium At this time, last 
year, you were suffering from nervous irritation, and you slept wretchedly 
at night On the night of the birthday, however, there was an exception to 
the rule — you slept soundly Am I right, so far^” 

“Quite right ” 

“Can you assign any cause for your nervous suffering and your want 
of sleep?” 

“I can assign no cause Old Betteredge made a guess at the cause, I 
remember But that is hardly worth mentioning ” 

“Pardon me Any thing is worth mentioning in such a case as this Bet- 
teredge attributed your sleeplessness to somethmg To what?” 

“To my leaving off smoking ” 

“Had you been an habitual smoker^” 

“Yes ” 

“Did you leave off the habit suddenly?” 

“Yes ” 

“Betteredge was perfectly right, Mr Blake When smoking is a habit, 
a man must have no common constitution who can leave it off suddenly 
without some temporary damage to his nervous system Your sleepless 
nights are accounted for, to my mind My next question refers to Mr 
Candy Do you remember having entered into any thing like a dispute 
with him— at the birthday dinner or afterward — on the subject of his 
profession?” 

The question mstantly awakened one of my dormant remembrances m 
connection with the birthday festival The foolish wrangle which took 
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place on that occasion, between Mr Candy and myself, will be found, 
described at much greater length than it deserves, m the tenth chapter of 
Betteredge’s Narrative The details there presented of the dispute — so 
little had I thought of it afterward — entirely failed to recur to my mem- 
ory All that I could now recall, and ail that I could tell Ezra Jennings, 
was that I had attacked the art of medicine at the dinner-table with suf- 
ficient rashness and sufficient pertinacity to put even Mr Candy out of 
temper for the moment I also remembered that Lady Vermder had in- 
terfered to stop the dispute, and that the little doctor and I had ‘^made it 
up again, ^ as the children say, and had become as good friends as ever 
before we shook hands that night 

“There is one thing more,’’ said Ezra Jennings, “which it is very im- 
portant that I should know Had you any reason for feeling any special 
anxiety about the Diamond at this time last year^” 

“I had the strongest reasons for feeling anxiety about the Diamond I 
knew It to be the object of a conspiracy, and I was warned to take 
measures for Miss Vermder’s protection, as the possessor of the stone ” 

“Was the safety of the Diamond the subject of conversation between 
you and any other person immediately before you retired to rest on the 
birthday night?” 

“It was the subject of a conversation between Lady Vermder and her 
daughter — ” 

“Which took place in your hearing?” 

“Yes ” 

Ezra Jennings took up his notes from the table and placed them in 
my hands 

“Mr Blake,” he said, “if you read those notes now, by the light which 
my questions and your answers have thrown on them, you will make two 
astounding discoveries concerning yourself You will find First, that you 
entered Miss Verinder’s sitting-room and took the Diamond, in a state of 
trance produced by opium Secondly, that the opium was given to you by 
Mr Candy — ^without your own knowledge — as a practical refutation of 
the opinions which you had expressed to him at the birthday dmner ” 

I sat, with the papers in my hand, completely stupefied 

“Try and forgive poor Mr Candy,” said the assistant, gently “He has 
done dreadful mischief, I own, but he has done it innocently If you will 
look at the notes you will see that — ^but for his illness — he would have 
returned to Lady Vennder’s the mommg after the party, and would have 
acknowledged the tnck that he had played you Miss Vermder would 
have heard of it, and Miss Vermder would have questioned him — and the 
truth which has laid hidden for a year would have been discovered m a 
day ” 

I began to regain my self-possession “Mr Candy is beyond the reach 
of my resentment,” I said, angrily “But the tnck that he played me is 
not the less an act of treachery for all that I may forgive, but I shaE 
never forget it ” 

“Every medical man commits that act of treachery, Mr Blake, in the 
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course of his practice The ignorant distrust of opium (m England) is by 
no means confined to the lower and less cultivated classes Every doctor 
m large practice finds himself, every now and then, obliged to deceive his 
patients, as Mr Candy deceived you I don’t defend the folly of pla3nng 
you a trick under the circumstances I only plead with you for a more 
accurate and more merciful construction of motives ” 

“How was it done^” I asked “Who gave me the laudanum without 
my knowing it myself^” 

“I am not able to tell you Nothing relating to that part or the matter 
dropped from Mr Candy’s lips, all through his illness Perhaps your own 
memory may point to the person to be suspected^” 

“No ” 

“It is useless, m that case, to pursue the mquiry The laudanum was 
secretly given to you in some way Let us leave it there and go on to 
matters of more immediate importance Read my notes, if you can 
Familiarize your mind with what has happened in the past I have some- 
thing very bold and very startling to propose to you which relates to the 
future ” 

Those last words roused me 

I looked at the papers, in the order in which Ezra Jennings had placed 
them in my hands The paper which contained the smaller quantity of 
writing was the uppermost of the two On this the disconnected words 
and fragments of sentences which had dropped from Mr Candy in delir- 
ium appeared, as follows 

“ Mr Franklin Blake and agreeable down a peg 

medicine confesses sleep at night tell him 

out of order medicme he tells me andgrop- 

mg in the dark mean one and the same thing all the company at 

the dinner-table I say groping after sleep noth- 
ing but medicine he says leading the blind know 

what it means witty a night’s rest in spite of his teeth 

wants sleep Lady Vermder’s medicine-chest five- 

and-twenty minims without his knowing it to-morrow 

morning Well, Mr Blake medicine to-day never 

without it out, Mr Candy excellent with- 
out it down on him truth something besides 

excellent dose of laudanum, sir bed what 

medicine now ” 

There the first of the two sheets of paper came to an end I handed it 
back to Ezra Jennings 

“That IS what you heard at his bedside?” I said 

“Literally and exactly what I heard,” he answered, “except that the 
repetitions are not transferred here from my short-hand notes He reiter- 
ated certain words and phrases a dozen times over, fifty times over, jtBf 
as he attached more or less importance to the idea which they lepreM- 
sented The repetitions, m this sense, were of some assistance to me |n 
putting together those fragments Don’t suppose,” he added, pointing to 
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the second ^eet of paper, “that I claim to have reproduced the expres- 
sions which Mr Candy himself would have used if he had been capable 
of speaJkmg connectedly I only say that I have penetrated throu^ the 
obstacle of the disconnected expression to the thought which was under- 
lying it connectedly all the time Judge for yourself ” 

I turned to the second sheet of paper, which I now knew to be the key 
to the first 

Once more, Mr Candy’s wanderings appeared, copied m black ink, 
the intervals between the phrases being filled up by Ezra Jennings in red 
mk I reproduce the result here, m one plain form, the original language 
and the interpretation of it coming close enough together in these pages 
to be easily compared and verified 

“ Mr Franklin Blake is clever and agreeable, but he wants tak- 
ing down a peg when he talks of medicine He confesses that he has been 
suffering from want of Jeep at mght I tell him that his nerves are out of 
order, and that he ought to take medicme He tells me that taking medi 
cine and groping in the dark mean one and the same thmg This before 
all the company at the dinner-table I say to him, you are groping after 
sleep, and nothing but medicine can help you to find it He says to me, I 
have heard of the blind leading the blmd, and now I know what it means 
Witty — ^but I can give him a mght’s rest m spite of his teeth He really 
wants sleep, and Liady Vermder’s medicine-chest is at my disposal Give 
him five-and-twenty mmims of laudanum to-night, without his knowing 
it, and then call to-morrow morning Well, Mr Blake, will you try a lit- 
tle medicine to-day^ You will never sleep without it ’ — ^There you are 
out, Mr Candy I have had an excellent night’s rest without it ’ Then 
come down on him with the truths ‘You have had something besides an 
excellent mght’s rest, you had a dose of laudanum, sir, before you went 
to bed What do you say to the art of medicine now?’ ” 

Admiration of the ingenuity which had woven this smooth and finished 
texture out of the raveled skem was naturally the first impression that 
I felt on handing the manuscript back to Ezra Jennings He modestly in- 
terrupted the first few words in which my sense of surprise esqpressed it- 
self, by askmg me if the conclusion whidh he had drawn from his notes 
was also the conclusion at which my own mind has arrived 

“Do you bdieve as I believe,” he said, “that you were acting under the 
influence of the laudanum in doing ail that you did, on the night of Miss 
Vennder’s birthday, in Lady Vermder’s house?” 

“I am too Ignorant of the influence of laudanum to have an opinion of 
my own,” I answered “I can only follow your opinion, and feel convinced 
that you are right ” 

“Very well The next question is this You are convinced, and I am 
convinced — how are we to carry our conviction to the minds of other 
people?” 

I pointed to the two manuscripts, lymg on the table between us Ezra 
Jennmgs shook his head^ 

“Useless, Mr Blate^ %nte useless, as they stand now, fm: three un- 
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answerable reasons In the first place, those notes have been taken tinder 
circumstances entirely out of the experience of the mass of mankind 
Against them, to begin with’ In the second place, those notes represent 
a medical and metaphysical theory Against them, once more’ In the 
third place, those notes are of my making, there is nothing but my asser- 
tion to the contrary to guarantee that they are not fabrications Remem- 
ber what I told you on the moor — and ask yourself what my assertion is 
worth No’ my notes have but one value, looking to the verdict of the 
world outside Your innocence is to be vindicated, and they show how it 
can be done We must put our conviction to the proof — and You are the 
man to prove it 
“How?” I asked 

He leaned eagerly nearer to me across the table that divided us 
“Are you willing to try a bold experiment^” 

“I will do anything to clear myself of the suspicion that rests on me 
now ” 

“WiU you submit to some personal inconvenience for a time^” 

“To any inconvenience, no matter what it may be ” 

“Will you be guided implicitly by my advice^ It may expose you to the 
ridicule of fools, it may subject you to the remonstrances of friends 
whose opimons you are bound to respect — ” 

“Tell me what to do’ I broke out impatiently “And come what may, 


“You shall do this, Mr Blake ” he answered “You shall steal the 
Diamond, unconsciously, for the second time, in the presence of wit- 
nesses whose testimony is beyond dispute ” 

I started to my feet I tried to speak I could only look at him 
“I believe it can be done,^’ he went on “And it skdl be done— *-if you 
will only help me Try to compose yourself— sit down, and hear what I 
have to say to you You have resumed the habit of smokmg, I have seen 
that for m37self How long have you resumed it?” 

“For nearly a year ” 

“Do you smoke more or less than you did^” 

“More ” 

“Will you give up the habit again? Suddenly, mind I as you gave it up 


before ” , . » t 

I began dimly to see his drift “I will give it up from this moment, I 


“If the same consequences follow which followed last June, said 
TT.rra Jennmgs— “if you suffer once more as you suffered then, from 
sleepless mghts, we shall have gamed our first step We diall have put 
you baffe a gain mto somethmg assimilatmg to your nervous condition on 
the birthday mght If we can next revive, or nearly revive, the domestic 
circumstances which surrounded you , and if we can occupy your mmd 
a gain with the vanous questions concemmg the Diamond which form- 
erly agitated it, we shall have replaced you, as nearly as pr®sible, m the 
same posiUon, jAysKally and morally, m which tite {«h«bi found you 
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last year In that case we may fairly hope that a repetition of the dose 
wdl lead, m a greater or lesser degree, to a repetition of the result There 
IS my proposal, expressed in a few hasty words You shall now see what 
reasons I have to justify me in making it ’’ 

He turned to one of the books at his side, and opened it at a place 
marked by a small shp of paper 

‘'Don’t suppose that I am going to weary you with a lecture on phys- 
iology,” he said 'T think myself bound to prove, in justice to both of 
us, that I am not asking you to try this experiment m deference to any 
theory of my own devismg Admitted principles and recognized author- 
ities justify me in the view that I take Give me five minutes of your at- 
tention, and I will undertake to show you that science sanctions my pro- 
posal, fanciful as it may seem Here, m the first place, is the physiological 
principle on which I am actmg, stated by no less a person than Dr Car- 
penter Read it for yourself ” 

He handed me the slip of paper which had marked the place m the 
book It contamed a few lines of writing, as follows 

“There seems much ground for the behef that every sensory impression 
which has once been recognized by the perceptive consciousness, is regis- 
tered (so to speak) in the bram, and may be reproduced at some sub- 
sequent time, although there may be no consciousness of its existence in 
the mind durmg the whole intermediate period ” 

‘Ts that plain, so far?” asked Ezra Jennings 
“Perfectly plain ” 

He pushed the open book across the table to me, and pointed to a pas- 
sage marked by pencil lines 

“Now,” he said, “read that accoimt of a case which has — as I believe 
— 2L direct bearing on your own position, and on the experiment which I 
am temptmg you to try Observe, Mr Blake, before you begin, that I 
am now referring you to one of the greatest of English physiologists 
The book m your hand is Doctor Elliotson’s Human Physiology, and 
the case which the doctor cites rests on the well-known authority of Mr 
Combe ” 

The passage pointed out to me was expressed m these terms 

“Doctor Abel informed me,” says Mr Combe, “of an lush porter to a 
warehouse, who forgot, when sober, what he had done when drunk, but, 
bemg drunk, again recollected the transactions of his former state of in- 
toxication On one occasion, bemg drunk, he had lost a parcel of some 
value, and m his sober moments could give no account of it Next time he 
was intoxicated he recollected that he had left a parcel at a certain house, 
and there bemg no address on it, it had remamed there safely, and was got 
on his callmg for it ” 

“Plain againf^^ asked Ezra Jenumgs 
“As plam as need be ” 

He put back the dip of paper m its place, and dosed the book 
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‘‘Are you satisfied that I have not spoken without good authority to 
support me^'^ he asked “If not, I have only to go to those book-shelves 
and you have only to read the passages which I can point out to you ” 

“I am quite satisfied,’’ I said, “without reading a word more ” 

“In that case, we may return to your own personal mterest m this mat- 
ter I am bound to tell you that there is something to be said against the 
experiment as well as for it If we could, this year, exactly reproduce, in 
your case, the conditions as they existed last year, it is physiologically 
certain that we should arrive at exactly the same result But this — ^there 
IS no den5ang it — ^is simoly impossible We can only hope to approximate 
to the conditions, and if we don’t succeed m getting you nearly enough 
back to what you were, this venture of ours will fail If we do succeed — 
and I am myself hopeful of success — ^you may at least so far repeat your 
proceedings on the birthday night as to satisfy any reasonable person 
that you are guiltless, morally speaking, of the theft of the Diamond I 
believe, Mr Blake, I have now stated the question, on both sides of it, as 
fairly as I can, within the limits that I have imposed on myself If there 
IS any thing that I have not made clear to you, tell me what it is — ^and if 
I can enlighten you, I will ” 

“All that you have explamed to me,” I said, “I understand perfectly 
But I own I am puzzled on one point, which you have not made clear to 
me yet ” 

“What IS the point?” 

“I don’t understand tne effect of the laudanum on me I don’t under- 
stand my walking down stairs, and along corridors, and my opening and 
shutting the drawers of a cabinet, and my gomg back again to my own 
room All these are active proceedmgs I thought the influence of opium 
was first to stupefy you, and then to send you to sleep ” 

“The common error about opium, Mr Blake * I am at this moment ex- 
erting my intelligence (such as it is) in your service, under the influence 
of a dose of laudanum, some ten times larger than the dose Mr Candy 
administered to you But don’t trust to my authonty — even on a ques- 
tion which comes within my own pemonal experience I antiapated the 
objection you have just made, and I have agam provided myself with 
independent testimony, which will carry its due weight with it m your 
own mind, and in the minds of your fnends ” 

He handed me the second of the two books which he had by him on the 
table 

“There,” he said, “are the far-famed ‘Confessions of an Enghsh Opium 
Eater! ’ Take the book away with you, and read it At the passage which 
I have marked you will find that when De Qumrey had ccaniratted what 
he calls ‘a debauch of opium,’ he either went to the gallery at the Opera 
to enjoy the music, or he wandered about the London markets on Sat- 
urday tug ht, and interested himself m observing all httle shifts and 
bar gainings of the poor in providmg their Sunday dmn^ So much for 
the capaaty of a man to occupy himself actively, and to move about 
from place to place under the mflumice of opium ” 
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‘T am answered so far,” I said, ^^but I am not answered yet as to the 
effect produced by the opium on myself ” 

will try to answer you m few words/^ said Ezra Jennings “The ac- 
tion of opium IS comprised, m the majonty of cases, m two influences — a. 
stimulating influence first, and a sedative influence afterward Under the 
stimulating influence, the latest and most vivid impressions left on your 
mmd — ^namely, the impressions relating to the Diamond — ^would be 
likely, in your morbidly sensitive nervous condition, to become intensi- 
fied m your brain, and would subordinate to themselves your judgment 
and your will — exactly as an ordinary dream subordinates to itself your 
judgment and your will Little by httle, under this action, any appre- 
hensions about the safety of the Diamond which you might have felt 
during the day, would be liable to develop themselves from the state of 
doubt to the state of certainty — ^would impel you into practical action 
to preserve the jewel — ^would direct your steps, with that motive in view, 
into the room which you entered — ^and would guide your hand to the 
drawers of the cabinet, until you had found the drawer which held the 
stone In the spiritualized intoxication of opium, you would do all that 
Later, as the sedative action began to gam on the stimulant action, you 
would slowly become inert and stupefied Later still, you would fall into 
a deep sleep When the morning came, and the effect of the opium had 
been all slept off, you would wake as absolutely ignorant of what you 
had done m the night as if you had been living at the Antipodes — ^Have 
I made it tolerably clear to you, so far?” 

“You have made it so clear,” I said, “that I want you to go farther 
You have shown me how I entered the room, and how I came to take the 
Diamond But Miss Vennder saw me leave the room again, with the 
jewel m my hand Can you trace my proceedmgs from that moment^ 
Can you guess what I did next^” 

“That is the very point I was commg to,” he rejoined “It is a question 
with me whether the experiment which I propose as a means of vindi- 
catmg your innocence may not also be made a means of recovermg the 
lost Diamond as well When you left Miss Verinder^s sitting-room, with 
the jewel in your hand, you went back in all probability to your own 
room — ” 

“Yes, and what then^” 

“It B possible, Mr Blake — ^I dare not say more — that your idea of 
preserving the Diamond led, by a natural sequence, to the idea of hiding 
the Diamond, and that the place in which you hid it was somewhere in 
your bedroom In that event, the case of the Irish porter may be your 
case You may remember, under the influence of the second dose of 
opium, the place in which you hid the Diamond under the influence of 
the first ” 

It was my turn, now, to enlighten Ezra Jenmngs I stopped bun be- 
tore he could say any more 

“You are speculating,^' I said, “on a result which can not possibly take 
place The Diamond is, at this mon^nt, in ^London ” 
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He started, and looked at me in great surprise 

^^In London^^’ he repeated “How did it get to London from Lady Ve- 
rinder’s house?” 

“Nobody knows ” 

“You removed it with your own hand from Miss Verinder’s room Row 
was it taken out of your keeping?” 

“I have no idea how it was taken out of my keeping ” 

“Did you see it, when you woke in the morning?” 

“No ” 

“Has Miss Vermder recovered possession of it?” 

“No ” 

“Mr Blake f there seems to be something here which wants clearing 
up May I ask how you know that the Diamond is, at this moment, m 
I^ndon?” 

I had put precisely the same question to Mr Bruff, when I made my 
first inquines about the Moonstone, on my return to England In answer- 
ing Ezra Jennings, I accordingly repeated what I had myself heard from 
the lawyer’s own lips — and what is already familiar to the readers of 
these pages 

He showed plainly that he was not satisfied with my reply 

“With all deference to you,” he said, “and with all deference to yout 
legal advisei, I maintain the opinion which I expressed just now It rests, 
I am well aware, on a mere assumption Pardon me for reminding you 
that your opinion also rests on a mere assumption as well ” 

The view he took of the matter was entirely new to me I waited anx- 
iously to hear how he would defend it 

“/ assume,” pursued Ezra Jennings, “that the influence of the opium 
— after impellmg you to possess yourself of the Diamond, with the pur- 
pose of securing its safety — ^might also impel you, acting under the same 
influence and the same motive, to hide it somewhere in your own room 
You assume that the Hindoo conspirators could by no possibility com- 
mit a mistake The Indians went to Mr Luker’s house after the Dia 
mond — ^and, therefore, in Mr Luker’s possession the Diamond must be^ 
Have you any evidence to prove that the Moonstone was taken to Lon- 
don at all? You can’t even guess how, or by whom, it was removed from 
Lady Vennder’s housed Have you any evidence that the jewel was 
pledged to Mr Luker? He declares that he never heard of the Moon- 
stone and his bankers’ receipt acknowledges nothing but the deposit of 
a valuable of great price The Indians assume that Mr Luker is lymg — 
and you assume again that the Indians are right All I say in defense of 
my view is — that it is possible What more, Mr Blake, either logically 
or legally, can be said for yours?” 

It was put strongly, but there was no denjnng that it was put truly as 
well 

“I confess you stagger me,” I replied “Do you object to my writing 
to Mr Bruff, and telling him what you have said?” 

“On the contrary, I shall be glad if you will write to Mr Bruff If we 
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consult his experience we may see the matter under a new light For the 
present, let us return to our experiment with the opium We have decided 
that you leave off the habit of smokmg from this moment^” 

‘Trom this moment ’’ 

‘^That this IS the first step The next step is to reproduce, as nearly as 
we can, the domestic circumstances which surrounded you last year 
How was this to be done? Lady Vermder was dead Rachel and I, so 
long as the suspicion of theft rested on me, were parted irrevocably 
Godfrey Ablewhite was away, travelmg on the Continent It was simply 
impossible to re-assemble the people who had inhabited the house when 
I had slept m it last The statement of this objection did not appear to 
embarrass Ezra Jennings He attached very little importance, he said, 
to re-assemfalmg the same people — seeing that it would be vain to expect 
them to re-assume the various positions which they had occupied toward 
me m the past time On the other hand, he considered it essential to the 
success of the experiment that I should see the same objects about me 
which had surrounded me when I was last m the house 
“Above all things,^’ he said, “you must sleep in the room which you 
slept m on the birthday night, and it must be furnished in the same way 
The stairs, the corridors, and Miss Vermder’s sitting-room, must also be 
restored to what they were when you saw them last It is absolutely nec- 
essary, Mr Blake, to replace every article of furniture in that part of 
the house which may now be put away The sacrifice of your cigars will 
be useless unless we can get Miss Vermder’s permission to do that 
“Who IS to apply to her for permission?’^ I asked 
^ Is it not possible for you to apply?” 

“Quite out of the question After what has passed between us on the 
subject of the lost Diamond, I can neither see her, nor write to her, as 
things are now ” 

Ezra Jennings paused, and considered for a moment 
“May I ask you a delicate question?” he said 
I signed to him to go on 

“Am I right, Mr Blake, in fancying (from one or two things which 
have dropped from you) that you felt no common interest in Miss Ve- 
nnder in former times?” 

“Quite right ” 

“Was the feelmg returned?” 

“It was” 

“Do you think Miss Vermder would be likely to feel a strong interest 
in the attempt to prove your mnoceuce?” 

“I am certain of it ” 

“In that case I will write to Miss Vennder— if you will give me leave ” 
“Telhng her of the proposal that you have made to me?” 

“Telling her of every thmg that has passed between us to-day ” 

It IS needless to say that I eagerly accepted the service whidhi he had 
offered to me 

I shall have time to write by to-d^y’s post,” he said, looking at his 
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watch ^'Don’t forget to lock tip your cigars when you get back to the 
hotels I will call to-morrow morning and hear how you have passed the 
night ” 

I rose to take leave of him, and attempted to express the grateful sense 
of his kindness which I really felt 

He pressed my hand gently ‘^Remember what I told you on the 
moor,” he answered ^‘If I can do you this little service, Mr Blake, I 
shall feel it like a last gleam of sunshine falling on the evening of a long 
and cloudy day ” 

We parted It was then the fifteenth of June The events of the next 
ten days — every one of them more or less directly connected with the ex- 
periment of which I was the passive object — are all placed on record, 
exactly as they happened, m the Journal habitually kept by hlr Candy’s 
assistant In the pages of Ezra Jennings nothing is concealed, and noth- 
ing IS forgotten Let Ezra Jennings teU how the venture with the opium 
was tried, and how it ended 



FOURTH NARRATIVE 
Extracted from the Journal of Ezra Jenmngs 

1849 — IS With some interruption from patients, and 

some interruption from pain, I finished my letter to Miss Verinder in 
time for to-day’s post I failed to mate it as short a letter as I could have 
wished But I think I have made it plain It leaves her entirely mistress 
of her own decision If she consents to assist the experiment, she con- 
sents of her own free-will, and not as a favor to Mr Franklin Blake or 
tome 

June 16 — Rose late, after a dreadful night, the vengeance of yester- 
day’s opium pursuing me through a series of frightful dreams At one 
time, I was whirling through empty space with the phantoms of the dead, 
friends and enemies together At another, the one beloved face which I 
shall never see again rose at my bedside, hideously phosphorescent in 
the black darkness, and glared and grinned at me A slight return of the 
old pain, at the usual time m the early morning, was welcome as a change 
It dispelled the visions — ^and it was bearable because it did that 

My bad night made it late in the morning before I could get to Mr 
Franklin Blake I found him stretched on the sofa, breakfasting on 
brandy and soda-water, and a dry biscuit 

“I am beginning as well as you could possibly wish,” he said ^^A mis- 
erable, restless night, and a total failure of appetite this morning Ex- 
actly what happened last year when I gave up my cigars The sooner I 
am ready for my second dose of laudanum the better I shall be pleased ” 

“You shall have it on the earliest possible day,” I answered “In the 
mean time, we must be as careful of your health as we can If we allow 
you to become exhausted, we shall fail in that way You must get an ap- 
petite for your dmner In other words, you must get a nde or a walk 
this morning in the fresh air ” 

“I will ride, if they can find me a horse here By-the-bye, I wrote to 
Mr Bruff yesterday Have you written to Miss Vennder?” 

“Yes — ^by last night’s post ” 

“Very good We shall have some news worth hearing to tell each other 
^o-morrow Don’t go yet I have a word to say to you You appeared to 
think, yesterday, that our experiment with the opium was not likely to be 
viewed very favorably by some of my friends You were quite right, I 
call old Gabriel Betteredge one of my fnends, and you will be amused to 
hear that he protested strongly, when I saw him yesterday ^You have 
done a wonderful number of foolish things m the coarse of your life, Mr 
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Franklin, but this tops them alF' There is Betteredge’s opinion ^ You 
will make allowances for his prejudices, I am sure, if you and he happen 
to meet ” 

I left Mr Blake, to go my rounds among my patients, feelmg the bet- 
ter and the happier even for the short interview that I had had with 
him 

What IS the secret of the attraction that there is for me in this man^ 
Does It only mean that I feel the contrast between the frankly kind 
manner in which he has allowed me to become acquainted with him, and 
the merciless dislike and distrust with which I am met by other people^ 
Or is there really something in him which answers to the yearning that 
I have for a little human sympathy — the yearning, which has survived 
the solitude and persecution of many years, which seems to grow keener 
and keener, as the time comes nearer and nearer when I shall endure and 
feel no more'^ How useless to ask these questions’ Mr Blake has given 
me a new interest in life Let that be enough, without seeking to know 
what the new interest is 

June 17 — Before breakfast this morning Mr Candy informed me 
that he was going away for a fortnight, on a visit to a friend in the south 
of England He gave me as many special directions, poor fellow, about 
the patients, as if he still had the large practice which he possessed before 
he was taken ill The practice is worth little enough now’ Other doc- 
tors have superseded km, and nobody who can help it will employ me 

It is perhaps fortunate that he is to be away just at this time He 
would have been mortified if I had not informed him of the expenment 
which I am going to try wuth Mr Blake And I hardly know what un- 
desirable results might not have happened if I had taken him into my 
confidence Better as it is Unquestionably, better as it is 

The post brought me Miss Vermder^s answer, after Mr Candy had 
left the house 

A charming letter’ It gives me the highest opinion of her There is no 
attempt to conceal the interest that she feels m our proceedings She tells 
me, m the prettiest manner, that my letter has satisfied her of Mr Blake^s 
innocence, without the slightest need (so far as she is concerned) of put- 
ting my assertion to the proof She even upbraids herself — ^most unde- 
servedly, poor things — for not having divined at the time what the true 
solution of the mystery might really be The motive underlying all this 
proceeds evidently from something more than a generous eagerness to 
make atonement for a wrong whi^ she has innocently inflicted on an 
other person It is plain that ^e has loved him throughout the estrange- 
ment between them In more than one place the rapture of discovenng 
that he has deserved to be loved breaks its way innocently through the 
stoutest formalities of pen and ink, and even defies the stronger restraint 
still of wnting to a stranger Is it possible (I ask myself, m reading this 
delightful lettier) that I, of all men in the world, am chosen to be the 
means of bringing these two yonng people together again? My own hap- 
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pmess has been trampled under foot, my own love has been torn from 
me Shall I hve to see a happiness of others, which is of my making — a 
love renewed, which is of my bringing back^ Oh merciful Death, let me 
see It before your arms enfold me, before your voice whispers to me, 
^^Rest at lastf” 

There are two requests contained m the letter One of them prevents 
me from showing it to Mr Franklin Blake I am authorized to tell him 
that Miss Verinder willingly consents to place her house at our disposal, 
and, that said, I am desired to add no more 

So far, it IS easy to comply with her wishes But the second request 
embarrasses me seriously 

Not content with having written to Mr Betteredge, instructing him to 
carry out whatever directions I may have to give, Miss Verinder asks 
leave to assist me, by personally superintending the restoration of her 
own sitting-room She only waits a word of reply from me, to make the 
journey to Yorkshire, and to be present as one of the witnesses on the 
night when the opium is tried for the second time 
Here, again, there is a motive under the surface, and, here again, I 
fancy that I can find it out 

What she has forbidden me to tell Mr Franklin Blake, she is (as I in- 
terpret it) eager to tell him with her own lips, before he is put to the 
test which is to vindicate his character m the eyes of other people I 
understand and admire this generous anxiety to acquit him, without 
waiting until his innocence may, or may not, be proved It is the atone- 
ment ^at she is longing to make, poor girl, after having innocently and 
inevitably wronged him But the thmg can not be done I have no sort of 
doubt that the agitation which a meetmg between them would produce 
on both sides — the old feelings which it would revive, the new hopes 
which It would awaken — ^would, in their effect on the mind of M^ Blake, 
be almost certainly fatal to the success of our experiment It is hard 
enough, as things are, to re-produce m him the conditions as they existed, 
or nearly as they existed, last year With new interests and new emotions 
to agitate him, the attempt would be simply useless 
And yet, knowing this, I can not find it in my heart to disappoint her 
I must try if I can discover some new arrangement, before post-time, 
which Will allow me to say Yes to Miss Verinder, without damage to the 
service which I have bound myself to render to Mr Franilin Blahe 
Two clock — ^I have just returned from my round of medical visits, 
having begun, of course, by calling at the hotel 
Mr Blake’s report of the night is the same as before He has had some 
intervals of broken sleep, and no more But he feels it less to-day, having 
slept after yesterday’s dinner This after-dinner sleep is the result, no 
doubt, of the ride which I advised him to take I fear I shall have to cur- 
tail his restorative zeroise m the fresh air He must not be too well, he 
must not be too dl It is a case (as the sailors say) of very fine steermg 
He has not neard yet from Mr Bruff I found him eager to know if I 
had received any answer from Miss Verinder 
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I told him exactly what I was permitted to tell, and no more It was 
quite needless to invent excuses for not showing him the letter He told 
me bitterly enough, poor fellow, that he understood the delicacy which 
disinclined me to produce it ^'She consents, of course, as a matter of 
common courtesy and common justice,” he said ^^But she keeps her own 
opinion of me, and waits to see the result ” I was sorely tempted to hint 
that he was now wronging her as she had wronged him On reflection, I 
shrank from forestalling her m the double luxury of surprising and for- 
giving him 

My \isit was a very short one After the experience of the other night, 
I have been compelled once more to give up my dose of opium As a 
necessary result, tne agony of the disease that is in me has got the upper 
hand again I felt the attack coming on, and left abruptly, so as not to 
alarm or d stress him It only lasted a quarter of an hour this time, and 
It left me strength enough to go on witn my work 

Five 0^ clock — ^I have written my reply to Miss Vermder 

The arrangement I have proposed reconciles the interest on both sides 
if she will only consent to it After first stating the objections that ther^ 
are to a meeting between Mr Blake and herself, before the experiment is 
tried, I have suggested that she should so time her journey as to arrive at 
the house privately, on the evening when we make the attempt Trav- 
eling by the afternoon train from London, she would delay her arrival 
until nine o’clock At that hour, I have undertaken to see Mr Blake safe- 
ly into his bed-chamber, and so to leave Miss Vermder free to occupy 
her own rooms until the time comes for administering the laudanum 
When that has been done, there can be no objection to her watching the 
result, with the rest of us On the next morning she shall show Mr Blake 
(if she likes) her correspondence with me, and shall satisfy him in that 
way that he was acquitted in her estimation, before the question of hi^ 
innocence was put to the proof 

In that sense I have written to her This is all that I can do to-day To- 
morrow I must see Mr Betteredge, and give the necessary directions for 
re-openmg the house 

June 1 8 — ^Late again, m callmg on Mr Franklin Blake More of that 
horrible pain in the early morning, followed, this time, by complete 
prostration, for some hours I foresee, in spite of the penalties which it 
exacts from me, that I shall have to return to the opium for the hun- 
dredth time If I had only myself to think of, I should prefer the sharp 
pams to tte frightful dreams But the physical suffenng exhausts me If 
I let myself sink, it may end in my becoming useless to Mr Blake at the 
tune when he wants me most 

It was nearly nine o’clock tefore I could get to the hotel to-day The 
visit, evm in my shattered condition, proved to be a most amusing one 
— entimly to tbepr^ence on the scene, of Gabriel Betteredge 

I fofund hm m the when I went m He withdrew to the window 
and looked out, I put my first customary question to my patient 
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Mr Blake had slept badly again, and he felt the loss of rest this morning 
more than he had felt it yet 
I asked next if he had heard from Mr Bruff 

A letter had reached him that mornmg Mr Bruff expressed the strong- 
est disapproval of the course which his friend and client was taking under 
my advice It was mischievous — for it excited hopes that might never be 
realized It was quite unintelligible to hts mind, except that it looked 
like a piece of tndLery, akin to the tnckery of mesmerism, clairvoyance, 
and the like It unsettled Miss Vermder’s house, and it would end in 
unsettling Miss Verinder herself He had put the case (without men- 
tioning names) to an eminent physician, and the eminent physician had 
snuled, had shaken his head, and had said — nothing On these grounds, 
Mr Bruff entered his protest, and left it there 

My next inquiry related to the subject of the Diamond Had the law- 
yer produced any evidence to prove that the jewel was in London^ 

No, the lawyer had simply declined to discuss the question He was 
himself satisfied that the Moonstone had been pledged to Mr Luker 
His eminent absent friend, Mr Murthwaite (whose consummate knowl- 
'^dge of the Indian character no one could deny), was satisfied also 
Under these circumstances, and with the many demands already made 
on him, he must decline entering into any disputes on the subject of evi- 
dence Time would show, and Mr Bruff was willing to wait for time 
It was quite plain — even if Mr Blake had not made it plainer still by 
reporting the substance of the letter, instead of reading what was actually 
written — that distrust of me was at the bottom of all this Having myself 
foreseen that result, I was neither mortified nor surprised I asked Mr 
Blake if his friend’s protest had shaken him He answered emphatically 
that it had not produced the slightest effect on his mmd I was free after 
that to dismiss Mr Bruff from consideration — and I did dismiss him, 
accordingly 

A pause in the talk between us followed— and Gabriel Betteredge came 
out from his retirement at the window 
“Can you favor me with your attention, sir?” he inquired, addressing 
himself to me 

“I am quite at your service,” I answered 

Betteredge took a chair and seated himself at the table He produced 
a huge old-fashioned leather pocket-book, with a pencil of dimensions 
to match Having put on his spectacles, he opened the pocket-book, at a 
blank page, and addressed himself to me once more 
“I have lived,” said Betteredge, looking at me sternly, “mgh on fifty 
years in the service of my late lady I was page-boy before that in the 
service of the old lord, her father I am now somewhere between seventy 
and eighty years of age— never mind exactly where ^ I am reckoned to 
have got as pretty a knowledge and expenence of the world as most men 
And what does it all end in^ It ends, Mr Ezra Jennings, in a conjuring 
trick being perform^ on Mr Franklm Blake by a doctor’s assistant 
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With a bottle of laudanum, and, by the living jingo, I'm appointed, m 
my old age, to be conjurer's boy*” 

Mr Blake burst out laughing I attempted to speak Betteredge held 
up his hand, in token that he had not done yet 

“Not a word, Mr Jennings*” he said “It don’t want a word, sir, from 
you I have got my principles, thank God If an order comes to me which 
is own brother to an order come from Bedlam, it don t matter So long as 
I get it from my master or mistress, as the case may be, I obey it I may 
have my own opinion, which is also, you will please to remember, the 
opmionofMr Bruff — the Great Mr Bruff’ ” said Betteredge, raising his 
voice, and shaking his head at me solemnly “It don t matter , I withdraw 
my opinion, for dl that My young lady says, ^Do it ’ A.nd I say, ^Miss, 
it shall be done ’ Here I am, with my book and my pencil — the latter not 
pointed so well as I could wish, but when Chnstians take leave of their 
senses, who is to expect that pencils will keep their points^ Give me your 
orders, Mr Jennings I’ll have them in writing, sir I’m determined not 
to be behind ’em, or before ’em, by so much as a hair-breadth I’m a blind 
agent — that’s what I am A blind agent*” repeated Betteredge, with in- 
finite relish of his own description of himself 

“I am very sorry,” I began, “that you and I don’t agree — ’ 

“Don’t bring me into it* ” interposed Betteredge “This is not a matter 
of agreement, it’s a matter of obedience Issue your directions, sir — issue 
your directions * ” 

Mr Blake made me a sign to take him at his word I “issued my di- 
rections” as plainly and as gravely as I could 
“I wish certain parts of the house to be re-opened,” I said, “and to be 
furnished exactly as they were furmshed at this time last year ” 
Betteredge gave his imperfectly-pointed pencil a preliminary hck with 
his tongue “Name the parts, Mr Jennings*” he said, loftily 
“First, the inner hall, leading to the chief staircase ” 

“ Tirst, the inner hall,’ ” Betteredge wrote “Impossible to furnish 
that, sir, as it was furmshed last year — ^to begin with ” 

“Why^” 

“Because there was a stuffed buzzard, Mr Jennings, m the hall last 
year When the family left, the buzzard was put away with the other 
things When the buzzard was put away, he burst ” 

“We will except the buzzard, then ” 

Betteredge took a note of the exception “ ‘The inner hall to be fur- 
nished again, as furnished last year A burst buzzard alone excepted ’ 
Please to go on, Mr Jennings ” 

“The carpet to be laid down on the stairs, as before ” 

“ ‘The carpet to be laid down on the stairs, as before ^ Sorry to disap- 
point you, sir But that can’t be done either ” 

“Why not?” 

“Because the man who laid that carpet down is dead, Mr Jennmgs, 
and the like of him for reconcilmg together a carpet and a corner is not 
to be found in all England, look where you may ” 
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‘^Very well We must try the next best man in England ” 

Betteredge took another note, and I went on issuing my directions 
‘^Miss Verinder’s sitting-room to be restored exactly to what it was 
last year Also, the corridor leading from the sitting-room to the first 
landing Also, the second corridor, leading from the second landing to 
the best bedrooms Also, the bedroom occupied last June by Mr Frank- 
Im Blake 

Betteredge^s blunt pencil followed me conscientiously, word by word 
“Go on, sir,” he said, with sardonic gravity “There’s a deal of writing 
left m the point of this pencil yet ” 

I told him that I had no more directions to give “Sir,” said Betteredge, 
“m that case, I have a point or two to put on my own behalf ” He opened 
the pocket-book at a new page, and gave the inexhaustible pencil another 
preliminary lick 

“I wish to know,” he began, “whether I may, or may not, wash my 
hands — ” 

“You may, decidedly,” said Mr Blake “I’ll ring for the waiter ” 

“ — of certain responsibilities,” pursued Betteredge, impenetrably de- 
clining to see any body in the room but himself and me “As to Miss Ve- 
nnder’s sitting-room, to begin with When we took up the carpet last 
3, ear, Mr Jennings, we found a surprising quantity of pins Am I respon- 
sible for puttmg back the pins^” 

“Certainly not ” 

Betteredge made a note of that concession on the spot 
“As to the first corridor, next,” he resumed “When we moved the 
ornaments m that pa^t, we moved a statue of a fat naked child — ^pro- 
fanely described in the catalogue of the house as ‘Cupid, god of Love ’ He 
had two wings last year, in the fleshy part of his shoulders My eye being 
off him for the moment, he lost one 01 them Am I responsible for Cupid’s 
wing?” 

I made another concession, and Betteredge made another note 
“As to the second coriidor,” he went on “There havmg been nothing 
in It last year but the doors of the rooms (to every one of which I can 
swear, if necessary), my mind is ea^, I admit, respecting that part of 
the house only But, as to Mr FranUin’s bedroom (if that is to be put 
back to what it was before), I want to know who is responsible for keep- 
ing It in a perpetual state of litter, no matter how often it may be set 
right— his trowsers here, his towels there, and his French novels every- 
where — say, who is responsible for untid3nng the tidiness of Mr Frank- 
lin’s room — ^him or me?” 

Mr Blake declared that he would assume the whole responsibility 
with the greatest pleasure Betteredge obstinately declined to listen to 
any solution of the difficulty without first referring it to my sanction and 
approval I accepted Mr Blake’s proposal, and Betteredge made a last 
entry in the pocket-bock to that effect 

“Look in when you like, Mr Jennings, beginning from to-morrow,” 
he said, getting on his le^ “You will find me at work, with the necessary 
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persons to assist me I respectfully beg to thank you, sir, for overlooking 
the case of the stuffed buzzard, and the other case of the Cupid’s wing — 
as also for permitting me to wash my hands of all responsibility in re- 
spect of the pins on the carpet, and the litter in Mr Franklin’s room 
Speaking as a servant, I am deeply mdebted to you Speaking as a man, 

I consider you to be a person whose head is full of maggots, and I take 
up my testimony against your experiment as a delusion and a snare 
Don’t be afraid, on that account, of my feelings as a man getting m the 
way of my duty as a servant ^ You shall be obeyed — the maggots not- 
withstanding, sir, you shall be obeyed If it ends m your setting the house 
on fire, damme if I send for the engines, unless you ring the bell and 
order them first 1 ” 

With that farewell assurance he made me a bow, and walked out of the 
room 

*'Do you think we can depend on him^” I asked 

^'Implicitly,” answered Mr Blake "When we go to the house, we shall 
find nothing neglected, and nothing forgotten ” 

June 19 — ^Another protest agamst our contemplated proceedings^ 
From a lady this time 

The morning’s post brought me two letters One from Miss Vermder, 
consenting, in the kindest manner, to the arrangement that I have pro- 
posed The other from the lady under whose care she is living —one Mrs 
Memdew 

Mrs Merridew presents her compliments, and does not pretend to 
understand the subject on which I have been corresponding with Miss 
Vermder, in its scientific bearings Viewed m its social bearings, however, 
she feels free to pronounce an opinion I am probably, Mrs Merridew 
thinks, not aware that Miss Vennder is barely nineteen years of age Tc 
allow a young lady, at her time of life, to be present (without a "chap- 
eron”) in a house full of men among whom a medical experiment is be- 
ing earned on, is an outrage on propnety which Mrs Merridew can not 
possibly permit If the matter is allowed to proceed, she wdl fed it to be 
her duty — at a serious sacnfice of her own personal convenience — ^to ac- 
company Miss Vermder to Yorkshire Under these circumstances 
ventures to request that I will kindly reconsider the subject, seemg that 
Miss Vermder declines to be guided by any opmion but mine Her pres- 
ence can not possibly be necessary, and a word from me to that effect 
would relieve both Mrs Merridew and myself of a very unpleasant re- 
sponsibility -r. t 1 1 

Translated from polite commonplace mto plain English, the meaning 
of this is, as I take it, that Mrs Memdew stands in mortal fear of the 
opinion of the world She has unfortunately appealed to the very last 
man in existence who has any reason to regard that opmion with re^>^ 
I won’t disappoint Miss Vennder, and I won’t delay a reconciliaticm be- 
tween two young people who love each other, and who have been parted 
fnn Inno- flirftadv Translated from nlam English mto polite commonplace, 
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this means that Mr Jennings presents his compliments co Mrs Mern- 
dew, and regrets that he can not feel justified in interfering any farther 
in the matter 

Mr Blake’s report of himself this morning was the same as before We 
determined not to disturb Betteredge by overlooking him at the house 
to-day To-monow will be time enough for our first visit of inspection 

June 20 — ^Mr Blake is begmning to feel his continued restlessness at 
mght The sooner the rooms are refurnished now the better 
On our way to the house this morning he consulted me, with some 
nervous impatience and irresolution, about a letter (forwarded to him 
from London) which he had received from Sergeant Cuff 

The Sergeant writes from Ireland He acknowledges the receipt 
(through his housekeeper) of a card and message which Mr Blake left 
at his residence near Dorking, and announces his return to England as 
likely to take place m a week or less In the mean time he requests to be 
favored with Mr Blake’s reasons for wishing to speak to him (as stated 
in the message) on the subject of the Moonstone If Mr Blake can con- 
vict him of having made any serious mistake, in the course of his last 
year’s mquiry concerning the Diamond, he will consider it a duty (after 
the liberal manner in which he was treated by the late Lady Verinder) 
to place himself at that gentleman’s disposal If not, he begs permission 
to remain in his retirement, surrounded by the peaceful floncultural at- 
tractions of a country life 

After reading the letter, I had no hesitation in advising Mr Blake to 
inform Sergeant Cuff, in reply, of all that had happened since the mquiry 
was suspended last year, and to leave him to draw his own conclusions 
from the plain facts 

On second thoughts, I also suggested mviting the Sergeant to be pres- 
sent at the experiment, in the event of his returning to England in time 
to join us He would be a valuable witness to have in any case, and, if I 
proved to be wrong m believing the Diamond to be hidden in Mr Blake’s 
room, his advice might be of great importance, at a future stage of the 
proceedings over which I could exercise no control This last considera- 
tion appeared to decide Mr Blake He promised to follow my advice 
The sound of the hammer informed us that the work of re-furmshing 
was m full progress, as we entered the drive that led to the house 
Betteredge, attired for the occasion m a fisherman’s red cap and an 
apron of green baize, met us in the outer hall The moment he saw me 
he pulled out the pocket-book and pencil, and obstinately insisted on 
taking notes of every thing that I said to him Look where we might, we 
found, as Mr Blake had foretold, that the work was advancing as rap- 
idly and as mtelhgently as it was possible to desire But there was still 
much to be done in the inner hall, and in Miss Verinder’s room It seemed 
doubtful whether the house would be ready for us before the end of the 
week 

Having congratulated Betteredge on the progress that he had made 
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(he persisted m taking notes every time I opened my lips, declining, at 
the same time, to pay the slightest attention to any thing said by Mr 
Blake), and havmg promised to return for a second visit of inspection in 
a day or two, we prepared to leave the house, going out by the back way 
Before we were clear of the passages down stairs I was stopped by Bet- 
teredge, just as I was passing the door which led into his own room 
^^Could I say two words to you in pnvate?” he asked, m a mystenous 
whisper 

I consented, of course Mr Blake walked on to wait for me in the 
garden, while I accompanied Betteredge into his room I fully anticipated 
a demand for certain new concessions, following the precedent already 
established in the cases of the stuffed buzzard and the Cupid’s wing To 
my great surprise, Betteredge laid his hand confidentially on my arm, 
and put this extraordinary question to me 

“Mr Jennings, do you happen to be acquainted with Robinson Cru- 
soe?” 

I answered that I had read Robinson Crusoe when I was a child 
^^Not since then?” inquired Betteredge 
^^Not since then ” 

He fell back a few steps, and looked at me with an expression of com 
passionate cunosity, tempered by superstitious awe 

“He has not read Robinson Crusoe since he was a child,” said Better 
edge, speaking to himself — ^not to me “Let’s try how Robinson Crusoe 
strikes him now^” 

He unlocked a cupboard in a corner, and produced a dirty and dog’s 
eared book, which exhaled a strong odor of stale tobacco as he turned 
over the leaves Havmg found a passage of which he was apparently m 
search, he requested me to join him in the corner, still mysteriously con- 
fidential, and still speaking under his breath 

“In respect to this hocus-pocus of yours, sir, with the laudanum and 
Mr Franklin Blake,” he began “While the work-people are m the house, 
my duty as a servant gets tte better of my feelings as a man When the 
work-people are gone, my feelings as a man get the better of my duty as 
a servant Very good Last mght, Mr Jenmngs, it was borne m power- 
fully on my mind that this new medical enterprise of yours would end 
badly If I had yielded to that secret Dictate, I should have put all the 
furniture away again with my own hands, and have warned the workmen 
off the premises when they came the next morning ” 

“I am glad to find, from what I have seen up stairs,” I said, “that you 
resisted the secret Dictate ” 

“Resisted isn’t the word,” answered Betteredge “Wrostled is the word 
I wrostled, sir, between the silent orders in my bosom pulling me one 
way, and the written orders m my pocket-book pushing me the other, 
until (saving your presence) I was m a cold sweat In that dreadful per- 
turbation of mmd and laxity of body, to what remedy did I apply ^ To 
the remedy, sir, which has never faiM me yet for the last thirty years 
and more — ^to This Book^ ” 
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He hit the book a sounding blow with his open hand, and struck out of 
it a stronger smell of stale tobacco than ever 

“What did I find here,” pursued Betteredge, “at the first page I 
opened^ This awful bit, sir, page one hundred and seventy-eight, as fol- 
lows ^Upon these, and many like Reflections, I afterward made it a cer- 
tain rule with me, That whenever I found those secret Hints or Pressings 
of my Mind, to domg, or rot doing any Thing that presented, or to go- 
ing this Way, or that Way, I never failed to obey the secret Dictate ’ As 
I live by bread, Mr Jennings, those were the first words that met my 
eye, exactly at the time when I myself was setting the secret Dictate at 
defiance ^ You don’t see any thing at ail out of the common in that, do 
you, sir?” 

‘ I see a coincidence — ^nothmg more ” 

“You don’t feel at all shaken, Mr Jennings, in respect to this medical 
enterprise of yours?” 

“Not the least in the world ” 

Betteredge stared hard at me, in dead silence He closed the book with 
great deliberation, he locked it uo again m the cupboard with extra- 
ordinary care, he wheeled round, and stared hard at me once more Then 
he spoke 

“Sir,” he said, gravely, “there are great allowances to be made for a 
man who has not read Robinson Crusoe since he was a child I wish you 
good-mormng ” 

He opened his door with a low bow, and left me at liberty to find my 
own way into the garden I met Mr Blake returning to the house 

“You needn’t tell me what has happened,” he said “Betteredge has 
played his last card he has made another prophetic discovery in Rob- 
inson Crusoe Have you humored his favorite delusion^ No^ You have 
let him see that you don’t believe m Robinson Crusoe? Mr Jennings^ 
you have fallen to the lowest possible place m Betteredge’s estimation 
Say what you like, and do what you like, for the future You will find 
that he won’t waste another word on you now ” 

June 21 — A short entry must suffice in my journal to-day 

Mr Blake has bad the worst night that he has passed yet [ have been 
obliged, greatly against my will, to prescribe for him Men of his sensi- 
tive organization are fortunately quick m feeling the effect of remedial 
measures Otherwise I should be inclined to fear that he will be totally 
unfit for the experiment, when the time comes to try it 

As for myself, after some little remission of my pains for the last two 
days, I had an attack this morning, of which I shall say nothing but that 
It has decided me to return to the opium I shall close this book, and take 
my full dose — ^five hundred drops 

June 22 — Our prospects look better to-day Mr Blake’s nervous suf- 
fering is greatly allayed He slept a little last night My night, thanks to 
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the opium, was the night of a man who is stunned I can’t say that I woke 
this morning , the fitter expression would be, that I recovered my senses 
We drove to the house to see if the refurnishing was done It will be 
completed to-morrow — Saturday As Mr Blake foretold, Betteredge 
raised no further obstacles From first to last he was ominously polite, 
and ominously silent 

My medical enterprise (as Betteredge calls it) must now inevitably be 
delayed until Monday next To-morrow evening the workmen will be 
late in the house On the next day the established Sunday tyranny, which 
IS one of the institutions of tnis f^ee country, so times the trains as to 
make it impossible to ask any body to travel to us from London Until 
Monday comes there is nothing to be done but to watch Mr Blake care- 
fully, and to keep him, if possible, in the same state m which I find him 
to-day 

In the mean while I have prevailed on him to write to Mr Bruff, mak 
mg a point of it that he shall be present as one of the witnesses I espe- 
cially choose the lawyer, because he is strongly prejudiced against us If 
we convince hvm^ we place our victory beyond the possibility of dispute 
Mr Blake has also written to Sergeant Cuff, and I have sent a line to 
Miss Vermder With these, and with old Betteredge (who is really a per- 
son of importance m the family), we shall have witnesses enough for the 
purpose — ^without including Mrs Merridew, if Mrs Merndew persists 
in sacrificing herself to the opinion of the world 

June 23 — ^The vengeance of the opium overtook me again last night 
No matter, I must go on mth it now till Monday is passed and gone 
Mr Blake is not so well again to-day At two this morning he confesses 
that he opened the drawer in which his cigars are put away He only 
succeeded in locking it up again by a violent effort His next proceeding, 
in case of accident, was to throw the key out of window The waiter 
brought it in this morning, discovered at the bottom of an empty cistern 
— ^such is Fate^ I have taken possession of the key until Tuesday next 

Jtme 24 — ^Mr Blake and I took a long drive m an open carnage We 
both felt beneficially the blessed influence of the soft summer air I dined 
with him at the hotel To my great relief — for I found him in an over- 
wrought, overexcited state this morning — he had two hours’ sound sleep 
on the sofa after dmner If he has another bad night now — ^I am not 
afraid of the consequences 

June 25, Monday — ^The day of the experiment f It is five o’clock in 
the afternoon We have just arnved at the house 
The first and foremost question is the question of Mr Blake’s health 
So far as it is possible for me to judge, he promises (physically speak- 
ing) to be quite as susceptible to the action of the opium to-night as he 
was at this time last year He is, this afternoon, in a state of nervous sen- 
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sitiveness which just stops short of nervous irritation He changes color 
readily, his hand is not quite steady, and he starts at chance noises, and 
at unexpected appearances of persons and things 
These results have all been produced by depnvation of sleep, which is 
in its turn the nervous consequence of a sudden cessation in the habit of 
smoking, after that habit has been carried to an extreme Here are the 
same causes at work agam, which operated last year, and here are, ap- 
parently, the same effects Will the parallel stiU hold good, when the 
final test has been tried ^ The events of the night must decide 
While I write these lines, Mr Blake is amusing himself at the billiard- 
table in the inner hall, practicing different strokes in the game, as he was 
accustomed to practice them when he was a guest in this house in June 
last I have brought my journal here, partly with a view to occupying the 
idle hours which I am sure to have on my hands between this and to- 
morrow morning, partly in the hope that something may happen which 
it may be worth my while to place on record at the time 
Have I omitted any thmg, thus far> A glance at yesterday’s entry 
shows me that I have forgotten to note the arrival of the morning’s post 
Let me set this right, before I close these leaves for the present and join 
Mr Blake 

I received a few lines then, yesterday, from Miss Verinder She has ar- 
ranged to travel by the afternoon tram, as I recommended Mrs Mern- 
dew has insisted on accompanying her The note hints that the old lady’s 
generally excellent temper is a little ruffled, and requests all due indul- 
gence for her, in consideration of her age and her habits I will endeavor, 
m my relations with Mrs Merndew, to emulate the moderation which 
Betteredge displays in his relations with me He received us to-day, por- 
tentously arrayed in his best black suit and his stiffest white cravat 
Whenever he looks my way, he remembers that I have not read Robin- 
son Crusoe since I was a child, and he respectfully pities me 
Yesterday, also, Mr Blake had the lawyer’s answer Mr Bruff ac- 
cepts the invitation — ^under protest It is, he thinks, clearly necessary 
that a gentleman possessed of the average allowance of common sense, 
should accompany Miss Verinder to the scene of, what he will venture 
to call, the proposed exhibition For want of a better escort, Mr Bruff 
himself will be that gentleman — So here is poor Miss Verinder provided 
with two ‘"chaperons ” It is a relief to think that the opinion of the world 
must surely be satisfied with this^ 

Nothing has been heard of Sergeant Cuff He is no doubt still in Ire- 
land We must not expect to see him to-night 
Betteredge has just come in, to say that Mr Blake has asked for me 
I must lay down my pen for the present 


Seven d clock — We have been all over the refurnished rooms and stair- 
cases agam, and we have had a pleasant stroll in the shrubbery, which 
was Mr Blake’s favmrite walk when he w^ here last In this way, I hope 
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to revive the old impressions of places and things as vividly as possible 
m his mind 

We are now gomg to dine, exactly at the hour at which the birthday 
dinner was given last year My object, of course, is a purely medical one 
m this case The laudanum must find the process of digestion, as nearly 
as may be, where the laudanum found it last year 
At a reasonable time after dinner, I propose to lead the conversation 
back again — as inartificially as I can — to the subject of the Diamond, 
and of the Indian conspiracy to steal it When I have filled his mind with 
these topics, I shall have done all that it is in my power to do, before the 
time comes for giving him the second dose 


Half-past eight — have only this moment found an opportunity of 
attending to the most important duty of all — the duty of looking in the 
family medicine-chest for the laudanum which Mr Candy used last 
year 

Ten minutes since I caught Betteredge at an unoccupied moment, and 
told him what I wanted Without a word of objection, without so much 
as an attempt to produce his pocket-book, he led the way (making al- 
lowances for me at every step) to the store-room m which the medicine- 
chest was kept 

I found the bottle, carefully guarded by a glass stopper tied over with 
leather The preparation of opium which it contained was, as I had an- 
ticipated, the common tincture of laudanum Finding the bottle still well 
filled, I have resolved to use it in preference to employing either of the 
two preparations with which I had taken care to provide myself, in case 
of emergency 

The question of the quantity which I am to administer presents cer- 
tain difficulties I have thought it over, and have decided on increasing 
the dose 

My notes inform me that Mr Candy only administered twenty-five 
minims This is a small dose to have produced the results which followed 
— even in the case of a person so sensitive as Mr Blake I think it highly 
probable that Mr Candy gave more than be supposed himself to have 
given — ^knowing, as I do, that he has a keen relish of the pleasures of the 
table, and that he measured out the laudanum on the birthday, after 
dinner In any case, I shall run the risk of enlarging the dose to forty 
minims On this occasion Mr Blake knows beforehand that he is gomg 
to take the laudanum — ^which is equivalent, physiologically speaking, to 
his having (unconsciously to himself) a certain capacity m him to re- 
sist the effects If my view is right, a larger quantity is therefore impera- 
tively required this time, to repeat the results which the smaller quantity 
produced last year 


Ten o^clock—The witnesses, or the company (which shall I call 
them?), reached tibe house an hour smce 
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\ little before nine o’clock I prevailed on Mr Blake to accompany me 
to bis bedroom, stating, as a reason, that I wished him to look round it, 
for the last time, m order to make quite sure tnat nothing had been for- 
gotten in the refurnishing of the room I had previously arranged with 
Betteredge that the bed-chamber prepared for Mr Bruff should be the 
next room to Mr Blake’s, and that I should be informed of the lawyer’s 
arrival by a knock at the door Five minutes after the clock in the hall 
had struck nine I heard the knock, and, going out immediately, met Mr 
Bruff in the corridor 

My personal appearance (as usual) told against me Mr Bruff’s dis- 
trust looked at me plainly enough out of Mr Bruff’s eyes Being well 
used to producing this effect or strangers, I did not hesitate a moment in 
saying what I wanted to say before the lawyer found his way into Mr 
Blake s room 

^^You have traveled here, I believe, in company with Mrs Merridew 
and Miss Vermder^” I saxd 

“Yes,” answered Mr Bruff, as dryly as might be 
“Miss \ermder has probably told you that I wish her presence m the 
house (and Mrs Merridew’s presence of course) to be kept a secret from 
Mr Blake until my experiment on him has been tried firsts” 

“I know that I am to hold my tongue, sir^” said Mr Bruff, impatient- 
ly “Being habitually silent on the subject of human folly, I am all the 
readier to keep my lips closed on this occasion Does that satisfy you>” 
I bowed, and left Betteredge to show him to his room Betteredge 
gave me one look at parting which said, as if in so many words, “You 
have caught a Tartar, Mr Jennings — ^and the name of him is Bruff ” 

It was next necessary to get the meetmg over with the two ladies I 
descended the stairs — ^a little nervously, I confess — on my way to Miss 
Vennder’s sitting-room 

The gardener’s wife (charged with looking after the accommodation 
of the ladies) met me in the first-floor corridor This excellent woman 
treats me with an excessive cmhty which is plainly the offspring of 
downnght terror She stares, trembles, and courtesies whenever I speak 
to her On my asking for Miss Vermder, she stared, trembled, and would 
no doubt have courtesied next, if Miss Vermder herself had not cut that 
ceremony short by suddenly opening her sitting-room door 
“Is that Mr Jennings?” she asked 

Before I could answer she came out eagerly to speak to me m the cor- 
ridor We met under the light of a lamp on a bracket At the first sight 
of me Miss Vermder stopped and hesitated She recovered herself in- 
stantly, colored for a moment, and then, with a charming frankness, of- 
fered me her hand 

“I can’t treat you like a stranger, Mr Jennmgs,” she said “Oh, if you 
only knew how happy your letters have made me^ ” 

She looked at my ugly wrinkled face with a bnght gratitude so new to 
me in my expeneiKre of my fellow-creatures that I was at a loss iW to 
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answer her Nothing had prepared me for her kindness and her beauty 
The misery of many years has not hardened my heart, thank God I was 
as awkward and as shy with her as if I had been a lad in my teens 
'‘Where is he now?^^ she asked, giving free expression to her one dom- 
inant interest— the interest in Mr Blake "What is he doing^ Has he 
spoken of me^ Is he in good spirits? How does he bear the sight of the 
house after what happened in it last year^ When are you going to give 
him the laudanum^ May I see you pour it out^ I am so interested, I am 
so excited — have ten thousand things to say to you, and they all crowd 
together so that I don^t know what to say first Do you Tvonder at the 
interest I take in this>’’ 

"No,” I said “I venture to think that I thoroughly understand it ” 
She was far above the paltry affectation of bemg confused She am 
swered me as she might have answered a brother or a father 

"You have relieved me of indescribable wretchedness, you have given 
me a new life How can I be ungrateful enough to have any concealments 
from you^ I love him,” she said, simply, "I have loved him from first to 
last — even when I was wronging him in my own thoughts, even when I 
was saying the hardest and the cruelest words to h m Is there any ex- 
cuse for me in that? I hope there is — ^I am afraid it is the only excuse I 
have When to-morrow comes, and he knows that I am m the house, do 
you think — ?” 

She stopped again, and looked at me very earnestly 
"When to-morrow comes,” I said, "I think you have only to tell him 
what you have just told me ” 

Her face brightened, she came a step nearer to me Her fingers trifled 
nervously with a flower which I had picked in the garden, and which I 
had put into the button-hole of my coat 

"You have seen a great deal of him lately,” she said “Have you really 
and truly seen thatV^ 

"Really and truly,” I answered “I am quite certain of what will hap- 
pen to-morrow I wish I could feel as certain of what will happen to- 
night ” 

At that point m the conversation we were mterrupted by the appear- 
ance of Betteredge with the tea-tray He gave me another significant look 
as he passed on into the sittmg-room "Ayl ay^ make your hay while 
the sun seines The Tartar’s up stairs, Mr Jennings — ^the Tartar’s up 
stairs 1” 

We followed him into the room A little old lady, m a comer, ver^ 
nicely dressed, and very deeply absorbed over a smart piece of embroid- 
ery, dropped her work m her lap, and uttered a faint little scream at the 
first sight of my gypsy complexion and my piebald hair 
"Mrs Memdew,” said Miss Vermder, “this is Mr Jennings ” 

“I beg Mr Jemung^s pardon,” said the old lady, lookmg at Miss Ve- 
nnder, and speaking at me “Railway traveling always makes me nerv- 
€^s Jam endeavoring to quiet my mind fay occupying myself as usual J 
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don't know whether my embroidery is out of place, on this extraordinary 
occasion If it interferes with Mr Jennmg’s medical views, I shall be 
happy to put it away, of course ” 

I hastened to sanction the presence of the embroidery, exactly as I had 
sanctioned the absence of the burst buzzard and the Cupid’s wing Mrs 
Merndew made an effort — a grateful effort — to look at my hair No^ it 
was not to be done Mrs Merndew looked back again at Miss Vermder 
“If IMr Jennings will permit me,” pursued the old lady, “I should 
like to ask a favor Mr Jennings is about to try a scientific experiment 
to-mght I used to attend scientific experiments when I was a girl at 
school They invariably ended m an explosion If Mr Jennings will be 
so very kind, I should like to be warned of the explosion this time With 
a view to getting it over, if possible, before I go to bed ” 

I attempted to assure Mrs Merndew that an explosion was not in- 
cluded in the programme on this occasion 
“No,” said the old lady “I am much obliged to Mr Jennings — I am 
aware that he is only deceiving me for my own good I prefer plain deal- 
ing I am quite resigned to the explosion — ^but I do want to get it over, if 
possible, before I go to bed ” 

Here the door opened, and Mrs Merndew uttered another little 
scream The advent of the explosion^ No only the advent of Betteredge 
“I beg your pardon, Mr Jennings,” said Betteredge, in his most elab- 
orately confidential manner “Mr I^rankhn wishes to know where you 
are Being under your orders to deceive him, in respect to the presence 
of my young lady in the house, I have said I don’t know That, you will 
please to observe, was a lie Having one foot already in the grave, sir, 
vhe fewer lies you expect me to tell, the more I shall be indebted to you, 
when my conscience pncks me and my time comes ” 

There was not a moment to be wasted on the purely speculative ques- 
tion of Betteredge’s conscience Mr Blake might make his appearance 
in search of me, unless I went to him at once m his own room Miss Ve- 
rinder followed me out into the corridor 
“They seem to be in a conspiracy to persecute you,” she said “What 
does it mean?” 

“Only the protest of the world, Miss Vermder — On a very small scale 
— against any thing that is new ” 

“What are we to do with Mrs Merndew?” 

“Tell her the explosion will take place at nine to-morrow morning ” 
“So as to send her to bed?” 

“Yes — ^so as to send her to bed ” 

Miss Vennder went back to the sitting-room, and I went up stairs to 
Mr Blake 

To my surprise, I found him alone, restlessly pacing his room, and a 
httle irritated at being left by himself 
“Where is Mr Bruff?” I asked 

He pointed to the dosad doof of ttie tW 

rooms Mr Bruff had looked m on him for a moment, had attempted to 
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renew his protest against our proceedings, and had once more failed to 
produce the smallest impression on Mr Blake Upon this, the lawyer 
had taken refuge in a black leather bag, filled to bursting with profes 
sional papers The serious business of life,” he admitted ‘‘■was sadly out 
of place on such an occasion as the present But the serious business of 
life must be carried on, for all that Mr Blake would perhaps kindly 
make allowance for the old-fashioned habits of a practical man Time 
was money and, as for Mr Jennings, he might depend on it that Mr 
Bruff would be forthcoming when called upon ” ^ith that apology the 
lawyer had gone back to his own room, and had immersed himself ob- 
stinately in his black bag 

I thought of Mrs Merndew and her embroidery, and of Betteredge 
and his conscience There is a wonderful sameness in the solid side of 
the English character — ^just as there is a wonderful sameness in the 
solid expression of the English face 

^When are you going to give me the laudanum?” asked Mr Blake, 
impatiently 

^^You must wait a little longer,” I $aid ^T will stay and keep you 
company till the time comes ” 

It was not then ten o’clock Inquiries which I had made at various 
times of Betteredge and Mr Blake had led me to the conclusion that the 
dose of laudanum given by Mr Candy could not possibly ha\e been ad- 
ministered before eleven I had accordingly determined not to try the 
second dose until that time 

We talked a little, but both our minds were preoccupied by the coming 
ordeal The conversation soon flagged — then dropped altogether Mr 
Blake idly turned over the books on his bedroom table I had taken the 
precaution of looking at them, when we first entered the room The 
Guardian, The Tattler, Richardson’s Pamela, Mackenzie’s Man of 
Feeling, Roscoe’s Lorenzo de’ Medici, and Robertson’s Charles the 
Fifth — ^all classical works, all (of course) immeasurably supenor to 
any thing produced m later times, and all (from my present point of 
view) possessing the one great ment of enchaining nobody’s interest, 
and exciting nobody’s brain I left Mr Blake to the composing influence 
of Standard Literature, and occupied myself m making this entry in my 
journal 

My watch informs me that it is dose on eleven o’clock I must shut up 
these leaves once more 


Tw0 clock A M —The experiment has been tried With what result 
I am now to describe 

At eleven o’clock I rang the bell for Betteredge, and told Mr Blake 
that he mi^t at last prepare himself for bed 
I looked out of window at the night It was mild and ramy, resem- 
bling, in this respect, the night of the birthday — ^the twenty-first of June, 
last year Without professing to believe in omens, it was at least encour- 
aging to find no direct nervous influences — ^no stormy or electric per- 
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turbations — m the atmosphere Betteredge joined me at the window, 
and mysteriously put a little slip of paper into my hand It contained 
these lines 

“Mrs Merndew has gone to bed, on the distinct understanding that 
the explosion is to take place at nme to morrow morning, and that I am 
not to stir out of this part of the house until she comes and sets me free 
She has no idea that the chief scene of the experiment is my sitting- 
room — or she would have remained in it for the whole night ^ I am alone, 
and very anxious Pray let me see you measure out the laudanum, I 
want to have something to do with it, even in the unimportant character 
of a mere looker-on 

“R V ” 

I followed Betteredge out of the room, and told him to remove the 
medicme-chest into Miss Vermder’s sitting-room 

The order appeared to take him completely by surprise He looked as 
if he suspected me of some occult medical design on Miss Verinderl 
“Might I presume to ask,” he said, “what my young lady and the med- 
icine chest have got to do with each other 

“Stay in the sitting-room, and you will see ” 

Betteredge appeared to doubt his own unaided capacity to superintend 
me effectually on an occasion when a medicine-chest was included in the 
proceedings 

“Is there any objection, sir,’’ he asked, “to taking Mr Bruff into this 
part of the business?” 

“Quite the contrary! I am now going to ask Mr Bruff to accompany 
me down stairs ” 

Betteredge withdrew to fetch the medicme-chest without another 
word I went back into Mr Blake’s room, and knocked at the door of 
communication Mr Bruff opened it, with his papers in his hand — ^im- 
mersed m Law, impenetrable to Medicine 

“I am sorry to disturb you,” I said “But I am going to prepare the 
laudanum for Mr Blake, and I must request you to be present, and to 
see what I do ” 

“Yes^” said Mr Bruff, with nine-tenths of his attention riveted on his 
papers, and with one-tenth unwillingly accorded to me “Anything else?” 

“I must trouble you to return here with me, and to see me administer 
the dose ” 

“Any thing else?” 

“One thing more I must put you to the inconvenience of remaining 
m Mr Blake’s room, and of waiting to see what happens ” 

“Oh, very good^” said Mr Bruff “My room or Mr Blake’s room — ^it 
doesn’t matter which, I can go on with my papers anjrwhere Unless you 
object, Mr Jennings, to my importmg that amount of common sense into 
the proceedings?” 

Before I could answer, Mr Blake addressed himself to the lawyer, 
speaking from his bed 
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you reall}^ mean to say that you don’t feel any mterest m what 
you are going to do^^” he asked Bruff, you have no more imagma 
tion than a cow^” 

“A cow IS a very useful animal, Mr Blake,” said the lawyer With that 
reply he followed me out of the room, still keeping his papers m his hand 
We found Miss Verinder, pale and agitated, restlessly pacing her sit- 
ting-room from end to end At a table in a comer stood Betteredge, on 
guard over the medicme-chest Mr Bruff sat down on the first chair that 
he could find, and (emulating the usefulness of the cow) plunged back 
again into his papers on the spot 

Miss Verinder drew me aside, and reverted instantly to her one all- 
absorbmg interest — ^the mterest in Mr Blake 

^^How is he now^” she asked “Is he nervous^ is he out of temper^ Do 
you think it will succeed^ Are you sure it will do no harm^” 

“Quite sure Come and see me measure it out ” 

“One moment » It is past eleven now How long will it be before any 
thing happens?” 

“It IS not easy to say An hour, perhaps ” 

“I suppose the room must be dark, as it was last year?” 

“Certainly ” 

“I shall wait m my bedroom — ^just as I did before I shall keep the 
door a little way open It was a little way open last year I will watch the 
sitting-room door, and the moment it moves I will blow out my light It 
all happened in that way on my birthday night ^nd it must all happen 
again in the same way, musn’t it?” 

“Are you sure you can control yourself, Miss Vermder?” 

“In hts interests I can do anything^” she answered, fervently 
One look at her face told me that I could trust her I addressed myself 
again to Mr Bruff 

“I must trouble you to put your papers aside for a moment,” I said 
“Oh, certainly I ” He got up with a start— as if I had disturbed him at 
a particularly mterestmg place— and followed me to the medicme-chest 
There, deprived of the breathless excitement incidental to the practice of 
his profession, he looked at Betteredge, and yawned wearily 

Miss Verinder joined me with a glass jug of cold water, which she had 
taken from a side-table “Let me pour out the water,” she whispered “I 
mmt have a hand m it^ ” 

I measured out the forty minims from the bottle, and poured the 
laudanum into a medicme-glass “Fill it till it is three parts full,” I said, 
and handed the glass to Miss Vermder I then directed Betteredge to 
lock up the medicme-chest, informing him that I had done with it now 
A look of unutterable relief overspread the old servant’s countenance 
He had evidently suspected me of a medical design on his young lady! 

After adding the water as I had directed, Miss Vermder sei^d a mo- 
ment — ^whiie Betteredge was locking the chest, and while Mr Bruff was 
lookmg back at his papers — and slyly kissed the rim of the mediane 
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glass “When you give it to him,” whispered the charming girl, “give it 
to him on that side^ ” 

I took the piece of crystal which was to represent the Diamond from 
my pocket and gave it to her 

“You must have a hand in this, too,” I said “You must put it where 
you put the Moonstone last year ” 

She led the way to the Indian cabmet, and put the mock Diamond into 
the drawer which the real Diamond occupied on the birthday night Mr 
Bmff witnessed this proceeding, under protest, as he had witnessed every 
thing else But the strong dramatic interest which the experiment was 
now assuming proved (to my great amusement) to be too much for Bet- 
teredge’s capacity of self-restraint His hand trembled as he held the 
candle, and he whispered anxiously, “Are you sure, miss, it’s the right 
drawer^” 

I led the way out again, with the laudanum and water in my hand At 
the door I stopped to address a last word to Miss Vennder 
“Don’t be long in putting out the lights,” I said 
“I will put them out at once,” she answered “And I will wait in my 
bedroom, with only one candle alight ” 

She closed the sitting-room door behind us Followed by Mr Bruff and 
Betteredge, I went back to Mr Blake’s room 
We found h^m moving restlessly from side to side of the bed, and 
wondermg irnlably whether he was to have the laudanum that night In 
the presence of the two witnesses I gave him the dose, and shook up his 
pillows, and told him to lie down again quietly and wait 
His bed, provided with light chintz curtains, was placed, with the head 
against the wall of the room, so as to leave a good open space on either 
aide of it On one side I drew the curtains completely — ^and m the part 
of the room thus screened from his view I placed Mr Bruff and Better- 
edge to wait for the result At the bottom of the bed I half drew the cur- 
tains — and placed my own chair at a little distance, so that I might let 
him see me or not see me, speak to me or not speak to me, just as the cir- 
cumstances might direct Having already been informed that he always 
slept with a light m the room, I placed one of the two lighted candles on 
a little table at the head of the bed, where the glare of the light would 
not strike on his eyes The other candle I gave to Mr Bruff, the light, in 
this instance, being subdued by the screen of the chintz curtains The 
window was open at the top so as to ventilate the room The ram fell 
softly, the house was quiet It was twenty minutes past eleven, by my 
watdhi, when the preparations were completed, and I took my place on 
the chair set apart at the bottom of the bed 
Mr Bruff resumed his papers, with every appearance of being as deep- 
ly interested in them as ever But looking toward him now, I saw certain 
signs and tokens which told me that the Law was beginning to lose its 
hold on him at last The suspended interest of the situation in which we 
weie now placed was slowly asserting its influence even on h$s unimagin- 
ative irmd As for Betteredge, consistency of principle and dignity of 
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conduct had become, m his case, mere empty words He forgot that I 
performing a conjurmg tnck on Mr Frankhn Blake, he forgot that 
I had upset the house from top to bottom, he forgot that I had not read 
Robinson Crusoe since I was a child “For the Lord’s sake, sir,” he whis- 
percd to ni6, us when it will begin to work 

Not before midnight/’ I whispered back ‘^Say nothmg and sit still ” 
Betteredge dropped to the lowest depth of famihanty with me, with- 
out a struggle to save himself He answered me by a wink ’ 

Looking next toward Mr Blake, I found him as restless as ever in his 
bed, fretfully wondering why the influence of the laudanum had not 
begun to assert itself yet To tell him, in his present humor, that the 
more he fidgeted and wondered the longer he would delay the result for 
which we were now waiting would have been simply useless The wiser 
course to take was to dismiss the idea of the opium from his mind by 
leading him insensibly to think of something else 
With this view I encouraged him to talk to me, contrivmg so to direct 
the conversation, on my side, as to lead him back again to the subject 
which had engaged us earlier m the evening — the subject of the Dia 
mond I took care to revert to those portions of the story of the Moon- 
stone which related to the transport of it from London to \orkshire, to 
the risk which Mr Blake had run m removmg it from the bank at Fn- 
zinghall, and to the unexpected appearance of the Indians at the house 
on the evening of the birthday And I purposely assumed, in referring 
to these events, to have misunderstood much of what Mr Blake himself 
had told me a few hours smce In this way I set him talking on the sub" 
ject with which it was now vitally important to fill his mind — ^without 
allowing him to suspect that I was making him talk for a purpose Little 
by httle he became so interested in puttmg me right that he forgot to 
fidget m the bed His mind was far away from the question of the opium 
at the all-important time when his eyes first told me that the opium was 
beginning to lay its hold on his brain 

I looked at my watch It wanted five minutes to twelve when the pre- 
monitory symptoms of the working of the laudanum first showed them- 
selves to me 

At this time no unpracticed eye would have detected any change m 
him But, as the minutes of the new mornmg wore away, the swiftly- 
subtle progress of the influence began to show itself more plainly The 
sublime intoxication of opium gleamed m his eyes, the dew of a stealthy 
perspiration began to glisten on his face In five imnutes more the talk 
which he still kept up with me failed m coherence He held steadily to 
the subject of the Diamond, but he ceased to complete his sentences A 
little later the sentences dropped to single words Then there was an in- 
terval of silence Then he sat up in bed Then, still busy with the subject 
of the Diamond, he began to t^ again — not to me, but to himself That 
change told me that the first stage in the expenment was reached The 
stimulant influence of the opium had got him 
The time, now, was twmty-three minutes past twelve The next half 
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hour, at most, would decide the question of whether he would, or would 
not, get up from his bed and leave the room 
In the breathless interest of watching him — in the unutterable triumph 
of seeing the first result of the experiment declare itself in the manner, 
and nearly at the time, which I had anticipated — had utterly forgotten 
the two companions of my night vigil Looking toward them now, I saw 
the Law (as represented by Mr Bruff’s papers) lying unheeded on the 
floor Mr Bruff himself v as looking eagerly througn a crevice left in the 
imper^ectlV'drawn curtains of the bed \nd Bettei*edge, oblivious of all 
respect for social distinctions, was peeping over Mr Bruff’s snoulder 
They both smarted back, on finding that I was looking at them, like 
two boys caught out by their school-master m a fault I signed to then 
to take off their boots quietly, as I was taking off mine If Mr Blake gave 
us the chance of following him, it was vitally necessary to follow him 
vvithout noise 

Ten minutes passed — and nothing happened Then he suadenly threw 
the bed-clotlies off him He put one leg out of bed He waited 
“I wish I had never taken it out of the bank,” he said to himself ^Tt 
was safe m the bank ” 

My heart throbbed fast the pulses at my temples beat furiously The 
doubt about the safety of the Diamond was once more, the dominant 
impression m his brain ? On that one pivot the whole success of the ex- 
periment turned The prospect thus suddenly opened before me was too 
much for my shattered nerves I was obliged to look away from him, or I 
should have lost my self-control 
There was another interval of silence 

When I could trust myself to look back at him he was out of his bed, 
standing erect at the side of it The pupils of his eyes were now con- 
tracted, his eyeballs gleamed m the light of the candles as he moved 
his head slowly to and fro He was thinking, he was doubting — ^he spoke 
agam 

'*How do I know^” he said ^‘The Indians may be hidden in the house ” 
He stopped, and walked slowly to the other end of the room He 
turned— waited — came back to the bed 
*Tt’s not even locked up,” he went on “It’s m the drawer of her cab- 
inet And the drawer doesn’t lock ” 

He sat down on the side of the bed “Any body might take it,” he 
said 

He rose again restlessly, and reiterated his first words 
“How do I know? The Indians may be hidden m the house ” 

He waited agam I drew back behind the half-curtain of the bed He 
looked about the room, with the vacant glitter in his eyes It was a 
breathless moment There was a pause of some sort A pause in the ac- 
tion of the opium? a pause m the action of the brain? Who could tell? 
Every thing depended, now, on what he did next 
He laid himself down again on the bed^ 

A horrible doubt crossed my mind it possible that the sedative 
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action of the opium was making itself felt already^ It was not m my ex- 
penence that it should do this But what is experience where opium is 
concerned? There are probably no two men in existence on whom the 
drug acts in exactly the same manner Was some constitutional peculiar- 
ity in him, feeling the influence in some new way^ Were we to fail, on 
the very brink of success^ 

No* He got up again abruptly “How the devil am I to sleep, he said, 
“with this on my mind”?’^ 

He looked at the light, burnmg on the table at the head of his bed 
After a moment he took the candle in his hand 

I blew out the second candle, burning behind the closed curtain I drew 
back, with Mr Bruff and Betteredge, mto the farthest corner by the 
bed I signed to them to be silent, as if their lives had depended on it 

We waited — seemg and hearing nothing We waited, hidden from him 
by the curtains 

The light which he was holding on the other side of us moved sudden- 
ly The next moment he passed us, swift and noiseless, with the candle 
in his hand 

He opened the bedroom door and went out 

We followed him along the corridor We followed him down the stairs 
We followed him along the second corridor He never looked back, he 
never hesitated 

He opened the sitting-room door and went m, leaving it open behmd 
him 

The door was hung (like all the other doors m the house) on large 
old-fashioned hinges When it was opened, a crevice was opened between 
the door and the post I signed to my two companions to look through 
this, so as to keep them from showing themselves I placed myself — out- 
side the door also — on the opposite side A recess m the wall was at my 
left hand, in which I could instantly hide myself if he showed any signs 
of looking back into the corridor 

He advanced to the middle of the room, with the candle still in his 
hand, he looked about him, but he never looked back 

I saw the door of Miss Vennder^s bedroom standing ajar She had put 
out her light She controlled herself nobly The dim white outline of her 
summer dress was all that I could see Nobody who had not known it 
beforehand would have suspected that there was a living creature in the 
room She kept back in the dark not a word not a movement escaped 
her 

It was now ten minutes past one I heard, through the dead silence, 
the soft drip of the rain, and the tremulous passage of the night air 
through the trees 

* After waiting irresolute for a mmute or more in the middle of the 
room, he moved to the corner near the window, where the Indian cab 
met stood 

Me put his candle on the top of the cabinet He c^iened and shut one 
draw^ after anc3&er, untfl he came to the drawer m which the mock Dia 
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mond was put He looked into the drawer for a moment Then he took 
the mock Diamond out with his right hand With the other hand he took 
the candle from the top oi the cabmet 

He walked back a few steps toward the middle of the room, and stood 
btill again 

Thus far he had exactly repeated what he had done on the birthday 
night W'ould his next proceeding be the same as the proceeding of last 
year> Would he leave the room^ Would he go back now, as I believed he 
had gone back then, to his bed-chamber? Would he show us what he had 
done with the Diamond when he had returned to his own room? 

His first action, when he moved once more, proved to be an action 
which he had not performed when he was under the influence of the opium 
for the first time He put the candle down on a table, and wandered on a 
little toward the farther end of the room There was a sofa here He 
leaned heavily on the back of it with his left hand — ^then roused himself, 
and returned to ^he middle of the room I coula now see his eyes They 
were getting dull and heavy, the glitter in them was fast dying out 

The suspense of the moment proved too much for Miss Vermder’s 
self-control She advanced a few steps — then stopped again Mr Bruff 
and Betteredge looked across the open door-way at me for the first time 
The prevision of a coming disappointment was impressing itself on their 
minds as well as on mine 

Still, so long as he stood where he was, there was hope We waited, in 
unutterable expectation, to see what would happen next 

The next event was decisive He let the mock Diamond drop out of 
his hand 

It fell on the floor before the doorway — ^plainly visible to him and to 
every one He made no effort to pick it up he looked down at it vacant- 
ly, and, as he looked, his head sank on his breast He staggered — ^roused 
himself for an instant — ^walked back unsteadily to the sofa — and sat 
down on it He made a last effort, he tried to rise, and sank back His 
head fell on the sofa cushions It was then twenty-five minutes past one 
o’clock Before I had put my watch back m my pocket he was asleep 

It was all over now The sedative influence had got him, the experi- 
ment was at an end 

I entered the room, telling Mr Bruff and Betteredge that they might 
follow me There was no fear'^of disturbing him We were free to move 
and speak 

“The first thmg to settle,” I said, “is the question of what we are to do 
with him He will probably sleep for the next six or seven hours at least 
It IS some distance to carry him back to his own room When I was 
younger I could have done it alone But my health and strength are not 
what they were — ^I am afraid I must ask you to help me ” 

Before they could answer Miss Vennder called to me softly She met 
me at the door of her room with a hght shawl and with the counterpane 
from her own bed 
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‘‘Do you mean to watch him while he sleeps?” she asked 
“Yes I am not sure enough of the action of the opium, m his case, to 
be willing to leave him alone ” 

She handed me the shawl and the counterpane 
“Why should you disturb him^” she whispered “Make his bed on the 
sofa I can shut my door and keep in my room ” 

It was infinitely the simplest and the safest way of disposing of him 
for the night I mentioned the suggestion to Mr Bniff and Betteredge, 
who both approved of my adopting it In five minutes I had laid him 
comfortably on the sofa, and had covered him lightly with the counter- 
pane and the shawl Miss Vennder wished us good-night, and closed the 
door At my request we three then drew round the table in the middle of 
the room, on which the candle was still burning, and on which wnting 
materials were placed 

“Before we separate,” I began, “I have a word to say about the ex- 
periment which has been tried to-night Two distinct objects were to 
be gamed by it The first of these objects was to prove that Mr Blake 
entered this room and took the Diamond last year, acting unconsciously 
and irresponsibly, under the influence of opium After what you have 
both seen, are you both satisfied, so far^” 

They answered me in the affirmative, without a moment’s hesitation 
“The second object,” I went on, “was to discover what he did with 
the Diamond after he was seen by Miss Vennder to leave her sitting- 
room with the jewel m his hand on the birthday night The gaming of 
this object depended, of course, on his still continuing exactly to repeat 
his proceedings of last year He has failed to do that, and the purpose of 
the experiment is defeated accordingly I can’t assert that I am not dis- 
appointed at the result — ^but I can honestly say that I am not surprised 
by it I told Mr Blake from the first that our complete success in this 
matter depended on our completely reproducing in him the physical and 
moral conditions of last year, and I warned him that this was the next 
thing to a downright impossibility We have only partially reproduced 
the conditions, and the experiment has been only partially successful in 
consequence It is also possible that I may have administered too large a 
dose of laudanum But I myself look upon the first reason that I have 
given as the true jreason why we have to lament a failure, as well as to re- 
joice over a success ” 

After saying those words I put the writmg materials before Mr Bruff, 
and asked him if he had any objection — before we separated for the 
night — ^to draw out, and sign, a plam statement of what he had seen He 
at once took the pen, and produced the statement with the fluent readi- 
ness of a practiced hand 

“I owe you this,” he said, signing the paper, “as some atonement for 
what passed between us earlier m Sie evenmg I beg your pardon, Mr 
Jennings, for having doubted you You have done Franklm Blake an 
inestimable service In our legal phrase, you have proved ytur ca^ ” 
Betfeeredge^s aiKdt^y was characteristic of the man 
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“Mr Jennings,” he said, “when you read Robinson Crusoe again 
(which I strongly recommend you to do), you will find that he never 
scruples to acknowledge it when he turns out to have been in the wrong 
Please to consider me, sir, as doing what Robinson Crusoe did on the 
present occasion ” With those words he signed the paper in his turn 
Mr Bruff took me aside as we rose from the table 
“One word about the Diamond,” he said “Your theory is, that Frank- 
Im Blake hid the Moonstone in his room My theory is, that the Moon- 
stone IS in the possession of Mr Luker’s bankers in London We won’t 
dispute which of us is right We "will only ask, which of us is in a position 
to put his theory to the test firsts” 

“The test, m my case,” I answered, “has been tried to-mght, and has 
failed ’ ’ 

“The test, in my case,” rejoined Mr Bruff, “is still in process of trial 
For the last two days I have had a watch set for Mr Luker at the bank, 
and I shall cause that watch to be continued until the last day of the 
month I know that he must take the Diamond himself out of his bank- 
ers’ hands— and I am acting on the chance that the person who has 
pledged the Diamond may force him to do this by redeeming the pledge 
In that case I may be able to lay my hand on the person And there is a 
prospect of our clearing up the mystery, exactly at the point where the 
mystery baffles us nowi Do you admit that, so far^” 

I admitted it readily 

“I am going back to town by the ten o’clock train,” pursued the law- 
yer “I may hear, when I get back, that a discovery has been made — and 
it may be of the greatest importance that I should have Franklin Blake 
at hand to appeal to if necessary I intend to tell him, as soon as he 
wakes, that he must return with me to London After all that has hap- 
pened, may I trust to your influence to back me^” 

“Certamly ’ ” I said 

Mr Bruff shook hands with me and left the room Betteredge followed 
him out 

I went to the sofa to look at Mr Blake He had not moved since I had 
laid him down and made his bed — ^he lay locked m a deep and quiet 
sleep 

‘TOile I was still looking at him I heard the bedroom door softly 
opened Once more Miss Vermder appeared on the threshold in her 
pretty summer dress 

“Do me a last favor,” she whispered “Let me watch him with you ” 

I hesitated — ^not m the interests of propnety, only m the interest of 
her night’s rest She came close to me and took my hand 

“I can’t sleep, I can’t even sit still in my own room,” she said “Oh, 
Mr Jennings, if you were me, only think how you would long to sit and 
look at him! Say yesi Do’” 

Is It necessary to mention that I gave way? Surely not’ 

She drew a chair to the foot of the sofa She looked at him m a silent 
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ecstasy of happiness till the tears rose in her eyes She dried her eyes, 
and said she would fetch her work She fetched her work, and never did 
a single stitch of it It lay in her lap — ^she was not even able to look away 
from him long enough to thread her needle I thought of my own youth, 
I thought of the gentle eyes which had once looked love at me In the 
heaviness of my heart I turned to my Journal for relief, and wrote m it 
what IS written here 

So we kept our watch together m silence One of us absorbed in his 
writing, the other absorbed in her love 

Hour after hour he lay in his deep sleep The light of the new day 
grew and grew in the room, and stiU he never moved 
Toward six o’clock I felt the warning which told me that my pains 
were coming back I was obliged to leave her alone with him for a little 
while I said I would go up stairs and fetch another pillow for him out of 
his room It was not a long attack this time In a little while I was able 
to venture back and let her see me again 
I found her at the head of the sofa when I returned She was just 
touching his forehead with her lips I shook my head as soberly as I 
could, and pomted to her chair She looked back at me with a bright 
smile and a charming color in her face “You would have done it,” she 
whispered, “in my place’ ” 


It is just eight o’clock He is begmning to move for the first time 
Miss Vermder is kneeling by the side of the sofa She has so placeo 
herself that when his eyes first open they must open on her face 
Shall I leave them together? 

Yes’ 


Eleven clock — They have arranged it among themselves, they have 
all gone to London by the ten o’clock tram My brief dream of happiness 
IS over I have awakened again to the realities of my friendless and 
lonely life 

I dare not trust myself to write down the kind words that have been 
said to me, especially by Miss Vermder and Mr Blake Besides, it is 
needless Those words will come back to me m my solitary hours, and 
will help me through what is left of the end of my life Mr Blake is to 
write, and tell me what happens in London Miss Vermder is to return 
to Yorkshire m the autumn (for her marriage, no doubt) , and I am to 
take a holiday, and be a guest m the house Oh me, how I felt it, as the 
grateful happiness looked at me out of her eyes, and the warm pressure 
of her hand said, “This is your doing’ ” 

My poor patients are waiting for me Back agam, this mormng, to the 
old routine’ Back agam, to-night, to the dreadful alternative between 
the opium and the pain’ 

God be praised for bis mercy! I have seen a little sunshme— I have 
had a happy time 
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The Story resumed by FrankUn Blake 


CHAPTER I 

But few words are needed, on my part, to complete the narrative that 
has been presented m the Journal of Ezra Jennings 

Of myself, I have only to say that I awoke on the morning of the 
twenty-sixth, perfectly ignorant of all that I had said and done under 
the influence of the opium— from the time when the drug first laid its 
hold on me, to the time when I opened my eyes on the sofa m Rachel’s 
sitting-room 

Of what happened after my waking, I do not feel called upon to ren- 
der an account m detail Confining myself merely to results, I have to 
report that Rachel and I thoroughly understood each other before a 
single word of explanation had passed on either side I decline to ac- 
count^ and Rachel declines to account, for the extraordinary rapidity of 
our reconciliation Sir and Madam, look back to the time when you were 
passionately attached to each other — and you will know what happened, 
after Ezra Jennings had shut the door of the sitting-room, as well as I 
know It myself 

I have, however, no objection to add, that we should have been cer- 
tainly discovered by Mrs Merndew but for Rachel’s presence of mind 
She heard the sound of the old lady’s dress in the corridor, and instantly 
ran out to meet her I heard Mrs Merndew say, ‘^What is the matter^” 
and I heard Rachel answer, “The explosion f ” Mrs Merndew instantly 
permitted herself to be taken by the arm and led into the garden, out of 
the way of the impending shock On her return to the house she met me 
m the hall, and expressed herself as greatly struck by the vast improve- 
ment m Science since the time when she was a girl at school “Explo- 
sions, Mr Blake, are infinitely milder than they were I assure you, I 
barely heard Mr Jennings’s explosion from the garden And no smell 
afterward, that I can detect, now we have come back to the housed I 
must realty apologize to your medical friend It is only due to him to say 
that he has managed it beautifully 

So, after vanquishing Betteredge and Mr Bniff, Ezra Jennings van- 
quished Mrs Merndew herself There is a great dei of undeveloped lib- 
eral feeling in the world, after all^ 

At breakfast Mr Bruff made no secret of his reasons for wiping that 
I should accompany him to London by the morning tram The watch 
kept at the bank, and the result which might yet come of it, apptealed so 
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irresistibly to RachePs curiosity that she at once decided (if Mrs Mer- 
ridew had no objection) on accompanying us back to town — ^so as to be 
within reach of the earliest news of our proceedings 
Mrs Merridew proved to be all pliability and indulgence, after the 
truly consideiate manner m which the explosion had conducted itself, 
and Betteredge was accordingly informed that we were all four to travel 
back together by the morning train I fully expected that he would have 
asked leave to accompany us But Rachel had wisely provided her faith- 
ful old servant with an occupation that interested him He was charged 
with completing the refurnishing of the house, and was too full of his do- 
mestic responsibilities to feel the “detective-fever’’ as he might have felt 
it under other circumstances 

Our one subject of regret, in going to London, was the necessity of 
parting, more abruptly than we could have wished, with Ezra Jennings 
It was impossible to persuade him to accompany us I could only prom- 
ise to write to him, and Rachel could only insist on his coming to see her 
when she returned to Yorkshire There was every prospect of our meet- 
ing again in a few months, and yet there was something very sad in see- 
ing our best and dearest friend left standing alone on the platform as the 
tram moved out of the station 

On our arrival m London, Mr Bruff was accosted at the tenmnus by 
a small boy, dressed in a jacket and trowsers of threadbare black cloth, 
and personally remarkable m virtue of the extraordmary prominence of 
his eyes They projected so far, and they roUed about so loosely, that you 
wondered uneasily why they remained m their sockets After listemng to 
the boy, Mr Bruff a^ed the ladies whether they would excuse our ac- 
companying them back to Portland Place I had barely time to promise 
Rachel that I would return, and tell her every thing that had happened, 
before Mr Bruff seized me by the arm and hurried me into a cab The 
boy with the ill-secured eyes took his place on the box by the dnver, and 
the driver was directed to go to Lombard Street 
“News from the bank 7” I asked, as we started 
“News of Mr Luker,” said Mr Bruff “An hour ago he was seen to 
leave his house at Lambeth in a cab, accompanied by two men, who were 
recognized by my men as police officers m plain clothes If Mr Luker’s 
dread of the Indians is at the bottom of this precaution, the mference is 
plam enough He is going to take the Diamond out of the bank ” 

“And we are going to the bank to see what comes of it?’’ 

“Yes — or to bear what has come of it, if it is all over by this time Did 
you notice my boy — on the box there?” 

“I noticed his eyes^ ” 

Mr Bri^ff laughed “Th^ call the poor little wretch ^Gooseberry’ at 
the office,” he said “I employ him to go on errands — ^and I only wish my 
clerks who have mcknam^ him were as thoroughly to be depended on as 
be IS Gmmlmwy is one of the diarpest boys in London, Mr Blake, in 
spite of hi^ 
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It was twenty minutes to five when we drew up before the bank in 
Lombard Street Gooseberry looked longingly at his master as he opened 
the cab door 

^‘Do you want to come m too^” asked Mr Bruff, kindly “Come in, 
then, and keep at my heels till further orders He’s as quick as light- 
ning,” pursued Mr Bruff, addressing me in a whisper “Two words will 
do with Gooseberry where twenty would be wanted with another boy ” 
We entered the bank The outer office — ^with the long counter, behind 
which the cashiers sat — ^was crowded with people, all waiting their turn 
to take money out, or to pay money in, before the bank closed at five 
o’clock 

Two men among the crowd approached Mr Bruff as soon as he showed 
himself 

“Well,” asked the lawyer “Have you seen him?” 

“He passed us here half an hour smce, sir, and went on into the inner 
office ” 

“Has he not come out again yet>” 

“No, sir ” 

Mr Bruff turned to me “Let us wait,” he said 
I looked round among the people about me for the three Indians Not 
a sign of them was to be seen anywhere The only person present with a 
noticeably dark complexion was a tall man in a pilot coat and a round 
hat, who looked like a sailor Could this be one of them in disguise^ Im- 
possible* The man was taller than any of the Indians, and his face, 
where it was not hidden by a bushy black beard, was twice the breadth 
of any of their faces at least 

“They must have their spy somewhere,” said Mr Bruff, looking at the 
dark sailor in his turn “And he may be the man ” 

Before he could say any more his coat-tail was respectfully pulled by 
his attendant sprite with the gooseberry eyes Mr Bruff looked where 
the boy was looking “Hush*” he said “Here is Mr Luker*” 

The money-lender came out from the inner regions of the bank, fol- 
lowed by his two guardian policemen in plain clothes 
“Keep your eye on him,” whispered Mr Bruff “If he passes the Dia- 
mond to any body, he will pass it here ” 

Without noticmg either of us, Mr Luker slowly made his way to the 
door— now in the thickest, now in the thinnest part of the crowd I dis- 
tinctly saw his hand move as he passed a short, stout man, respectfully 
dressed in a suit of sober gray The man started a little, and looked after 
him Mr Luker moved on slowly through the crowd At the door his 
guard placed themselves on either side of him They were all three fol- 
lowed by one of Mr Braff’s two men, and I saw them no more 
I looked round at the lawyer, and then looked significantly toward the 
man m the suit of sober gray “Yes*” whispered Mr Bruff, “I saw it 
too * ” He turned about in search of his second man The second man was 
nowhere to be seen He looked behind him for his attendant sprite 
Gooseberry had disappeared 
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^^What the devil does it mean ^ ” said Mr Brufif, angniy ^^Tbey have 
both left us at the very time when we want them most 
It came to the turn of the man in the gray suit to transact his business 
at the counter He paid m a check — ^received a receipt for it — ^and turned 
to go out 

‘‘What IS to be done?” asked Mr Bruff ‘We can’t degrade ourselves 
by following him ” 

“/ can*” I said “I wouldn’t lose sight of that man for ten thousand 
pounds* ” 

“In that case,” rejoined Mr Bruff, “I wouldn’t lose sight of you for 
twice the money A nice occupation for a man in my position,” he mut- 
tered to himself, as we followed the stranger out of the bank “For Heav- 
en’s sake, don’t mention it * I should be ruined if it was known ” 

The man in the gray suit got into an omnibus going westward We got 
in after him There were latent reserves of youth still left in Mr Bruff 
I assert it positively — ^when he took his seat in the omnibus he blushed* 
The man with the gray suit stopped the omnibus and got out m Ox- 
ford Street We followed him again He went into a chemist’s shop 
Mr Bruff started “My chemist* ” he exclaimed “I am afraid we have 
made a mistake ” 

We entered the shop Mr Bruff and the proprietor exchanged a few 
words in private The lawyer joined me agam, with a very crest-fallen 
face 

“It’s greatly to our credit,” he said, as he took my arm and led me 
out — ^“that’s one comfort*” 

“What IS to our credit^” I asked 

“Mr Blake* you and I are the two worst amateur detectives that ever 
tried their hands at the trade The man in the gray suit has been thirty 
years in the chemist’s service He was sent to the bank to pay money to 
his master’s account — ^and he knows no more of the Moonstone than the 
babe unborn ” 

I asked what was to be done next 

“Come back to my office,” said Mr Bruff “Gooseberry and my sec- 
ond man have evidently followed somebody else Let us hope that they 
had their eyes about them, at any rate*” 

When we reached Gray’s Inn Square the second man had arrived 
there before us He had been waiting for more than a quarter of an hour 
“Well*” asked Mr Bruff “What’s your news?” 

“I am sorry to say, sir,” rephed the man, “that I have made a mistake 
I could have taken my oath that I saw Mf Luker pass something to an 
elderly gentleman m a light-colored paletot The elderly gentleman turns 
out, sir, to be a most respectable master iron-monger in Eastcheap ” 
“Where is Gooseberry?” asked Mr Bruff, resignedly 
The man stared “I don’t know, sir I have seen nothing of him smce I 
left the bank ” 

Mr Bruff dismis^d the man “One of two things,” he said to me* 
Either Gooseberry has run away, or he is hunting on his own account 
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What do you say to dining here, on the chance that the boy may come 
back m an hour or two^ I have got some good wine m the cellar, and we 
can get a chop from the coffee-house ’’ 

We dined at Mr Bruff^s chambers Before the cloth was removed “a 
person” was announced as wanting to speak to the lawyer Was the per- 
son Gooseberry? No only the man who had been employed to follow 
Mr Luker when he left the bank 

The report, m this case, presented no feature of the slightest interest 
Mr Luker had gone back to his own house, and had there dismissed his 
guard He had not gone out agam afterward Toward dusk the shutters 
had been put up and the doors had been bolted The street before the 
house, and the alley behind the house, had been carefully watched No 
signs of the Indians had been visible No person whatever had been seen 
loitering about the premises Having stated these facts, the man waited 
to know whether there were any further orders Mr Bruff dismissed him 
for the night 

^^Do you think Mr Luker has taken the Moonstone home with him?” 
I asked 

“Not he,” said Mr Bruff “He would never have dismissed his two 
policemen if he had run the risk of keeping the Diamond in his own 
house agam ” 

We waited another half hour for the boy, and waited in vain It was 
then time for Mr Bruff to go to Hampstead and for me to return to Ra- 
chel in Portland Place I left my card, m charge of the porter at the cham- 
bers, with a line written on it to say that I should be at my lodgings at 
half-past ten that night The card was to be given to the boy, if the boy 
came back 

Some men have a knack of keepmg appointments, and other men have 
a knack of missing them I am one of the other men Add to this that I 
passed the evening at Portland Place, on the same seat with Rachel, in 
a room forty feet long, with Mrs Merridew at the farther end of it Does 
any body wonder that I got home at half-past twelve instead of half-past 
ten? How thoroughly heartless that person must be’ And how earnestly 
I hope I may never make that person’s acquaintance’ 

My servant handed me a morsel of paper when he let me in 

I read, in a neat, legal handwritmg, these words “If you please, sir, I 
am getting sleepy I will come back to-morrow morning, between nine 
and ten ” Inquiry proved that a boy, with very extraordinary-looking 
eyes, had calM, had presented my card and message, had waited an hour, 
had done nothing but fall asleep and wake up agam, had written a line for 
me, and had gone home — ^after gravely informing the servant that ^‘he 
was fit for nothmg unless he got his night’s rest ” 

At nine the next morning I was ready for my visitor At half-past nine 
I heard steps outside my door “Come in, Gooseberry I c^ed out 
'^Thank you, sir,” answered a grave and melancholy voice The door 
opened I started to my feet and confronted--Sergeant Cuff! 
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“I thought I would look in here, Mr Blake, on the chance of your be- 
ing in town, before I wrote to Yorkshire,” said the Sergeant 

He was as dreary and as lean as ever His eyes had not lost their old 
trick (so subtly noticed in Betteredge’s Narrative) of “looking as if they 
expected something more from you than you were aware of yourself ” 
But, so far as dress can alter a man, the great Cuff changed beyond all 
recognition He wore a broad-brimmed white hat, a light shootmg-jacket, 
white trowsers, and drab gaiters He carried a stout oak stick His whole 
aim and object seemed to be to look as if he had lived in the country all 
his life When I complimented him on his metamorphosis, he declined to 
take it as joke He complained, quite gravely, of the noises and the smells 
of London I declare I am far from sure that he did not speak with a 
slightly rustic accent t I offered him breakfast The innocent countryman 
was quite shocked Ifts breakfast-hour was half-past six — and he went to 
bed with the cocks and hens^ 

“I only got back from Ireland last night,” said the Sergeant, coimng 
round to the practical object of his visit, m his own impenetrable manner 
“Before I went to bed I read your letter, teUing me what has happened 
since my inquiry after the Diamond was suspended last year There^s 
only one thing to be said about the matter, on my side I completely mis- 
took my case How any man living was to have seen things m their true 
light, in such a situation as mine was at the time, I don^t profess to know 
But that doesn^t alter the facts as they stand I own that I made a mess 
of it Not the first mess, Mr Blake, which has distinguished my profes- 
sional career! It^s only in books that the officers of the detective force 
are superior to the weakness of making a mistake ” 

“You have come m the nick of time to recover your reputation,” 1 
said 

“I beg your pardon, Mr Blake,” rejoined the Sergeant “Now I have 
retired from business I don’t care a straw about my reputation I have 
done with my r^utation, thank God^ I am here, sir, in grateful remem- 
brance of the late Lady Vermder’s liberality to me I will go back to my 
old work — if you want me, and if you will trust me — on that considera- 
tion, and on no other Not a farthmg of money is to pass, if you please, 
from you to me This is on honor Now tell me, Mr Blake, how the case 
stands since you wrote to me last ” 

I told him of the experiment with the opium, and of what had occurred 
afterward at the bank in Lombard Street He was greatly struck by the 
experiment — ^it was something entirely new in his experience And he was 
particularly interested m the theory of Ezra Jennings, relating to what I 
had done with the Diamond, after I had left Rachel’s sitting-room, on the 
birthday night 

“I don’t hold with Mr Jenmn^ that you hid the Moonstone,” said 
Sergeant Cuff “But I agree with him that you must certainly have tak^ 
It back to ycpur ovm rocan ” 

“WelJ?” I asked ^^And what happened then?” 

“Bbve you bo yourself of what happened, sii?” 
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“None whatever ” 

“Has Mr Brxiff no suspicion?” 

“No more than I have ” 

Sergeant Cuff rose, and went to my wntmg-table He came back with 
a sealed envelope It was marked “Pnvate, ” it was addressed to me, and 
it had the Sergeant’s signature in the comer 
“I suspected the wrong person last year,” he said, ^ and I may be sus- 
pecting the wrong person now Wait to open the envelope, Mr Blake, till 
you have got at the tmth, and then compare the name of the guilty per- 
son with the name that I have written m that sealed letter ” 

I put the letter into my pocket, and then asked for the Sergeant’s opin- 
ion of the measures which we had taken at the bank 
“\ery well intended, sir,” he answered, “and quite the right thing to 
do But there was another person who ought to have been looked after 
besides Mr Luker ” 

“The person named m the letter you have just given to me?” 

“Yes, Mr Blake, the person named m the letter It can’t be helped 
now I shall have something to propose to you and Mr Bruff, sir, when 
the tiire comes Let’s wait, first, and see if the boy has any thing to tell 
us that IS worth hearing ” 

It was close on ten o’clock, and the boy had not yet made his appear- 
ance Sergeant Cuff talked of other matters He asked after his old friend 
Betteredge, and his old enemy the gardener In a mmute more he would 
no doubt have got from this to the subject of his favorite roses, if my 
servant had not interrupted us by announcing that the boy was below 
On being brought into the room, Gooseberry stopped at the thresh- 
old of the door, and looked distmstfuUy at the stranger who was in my 
company I called to the boy to come to me 
“You may speak before this gentleman,” I said “He is here to assist 
me, and he knows all that has happened Sergeant Cuff,” I added, “this 
IS the boy from Mr Bruff’s office ” 

In our modem system of civilization, celebrity (no matter of what 
kind) is the lever that will move any thing The fame of the great Cuff 
had even reached the ears of the small Gooseberry The boy’s ill-fixed 
eyes rolled, when I mentioned the illustnous name, till I thought they 
really must have dropped on the carpet 
“Come here, my lad,” said the Sergeant, “and let’s hear what you have 
got to tell us ” 

The notice of the great man — the hero of many a famous story in every 
lawyer’s office m London — ^appeared to fascinate the boy He placed him- 
self in front of Sergeant Cuff, and put his hands behind him, after the 
approved fashion of a neophyte who is exammed in his catechism 
^^What is your name?” said the Sergeant, beginning with the first ques- 
tion in the catechism 

“Octavius Guy,” answered the boy “They call me Gooseberry at the 
office, because of my eyes ” 

“Octavius Guy, otherwise Gooseberry,” pursued the Sergeant, with the 
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utmost gravity, ^^you were missed at the bank yesterday What were you 
about?’' 

‘If you please, sir, I was following a man ” 

“Who was he?” 

“A tall man, sir, with a big black beard, dressed like a sailor ” 

“I remember the man^” I broke m “Mr Bruff and I thought he was 
a spy, employed by the Indians ” 

Sergeant Cuff did not appear to be much impressed by what Mr Bruff 
and I had thought He went on catechising Gooseberry 
“Well,” he said, “and why did you follow the sailor^” 

“If you please, sir, Mr Bruff wanted to know whether Mr Luker 
passed any thing to any body on his way out of the bank I saw Mr Luker 
pass something to the sailor with the black beard ” 

“Why didn’t you tell Mr Bruff what you saw^” 

“I hadn’t time to tell any body, sir, the sailor went out m such a 
hurry ” 

“And you ran out after him — eh^” 

“Yes, sir ” 

“Gooseberry,” said the Sergeant, pattmg his head, “you have got 
something in that small skull of yours — and it isn’t cotton-wool I am 
greatly pleased with you, so far ” 

The boy blushed with pleasure Sergeant Cuff went on 
“Well, and what did the sailor do when he got into the street?” 

“He called a cab, sir ” 

“And what did you do?” 

“Held on behind, and run after it ” 

Before the Sergeant could put his next question, another visitor was 
announced — the head clerk from Mr Bruff’s office 
Feehng the importance of not interruptmg Sergeant Cuff’s examina- 
tion of the boy, I received the derk m another room He came with bad 
news of his employer The agitation and excitement of the last two days 
had proved too much for Mr Bruff He had awoke that morning with an 
attack of gout, he was confined to his room at Hampstead, and, m the 
present critical condition of our affairs, he was very uneasy at being com- 
pelled to leave me without the advice and assistance of an expenenced 
person The chief clerk had received orders to hold himself at my dis- 
posal, and was willing to do his best to replace Mr Bruff 

I wrote at once to quiet the old gentleman’s mind, by telling him of 
Sergeant Cuff’s visit adding that Gooseberry was at that moment under 
examination, and promising to inform Mr Bruff, either personally or by 
letter, of whatever might oomr later in the day Having dispatched the 
derk to Hampstead with my note, I returned to the rocm which I had 
left, and found Sergeant Cuff at the fire-place, m the act of ringing the 
bell 

“I beg your pardon, Mr Blake,” said the Sergeant, “I was just go- 
ing to send word by yom servant that I wanted to speak to you There 
isn’t a doubt on my mind that this boy — this most mentonous boy,” add- 
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ed the Sergeant, patting Gooseberry on the head, '^has followed the 
right man Precious time has been lost, sir, through your unfortunately 
not bemg at home at half-past ten last night The only thing to do, now, 
IS to send for a cab immediately ” 

In five minutes more Sergeant Cuff and I (with Gooseberry on the box 
to guide the driver) were on our way eastward, toward the City 

^^One of these days,” said the Sergeant, pointing through the front win- 
dow of the cab, ‘^that boy will do great things m my late profession He 
IS the brightest and cleverest little chap I have met with for many a long 
year past You shall hear the substance, Mr Blake, of what he told me 
while you were out of the room You were present, I think, when he men- 
tioned that he held on behind the cab, and ran after it?” 

^^Yes ” 

‘‘Well, sir, the cab went from Lombard Street to the Tower Wharf The 
sailor with the black beard got out, and spoke to the steward of the Rot- 
terdam steamboat, which was to start the next morning He asked if he 
could be allowed to go on board at once, and sleep in his berth overnight 
The steward said. No The cabins, and berths, and beddmg were all to 
have a thorough cleaning that evening, and no passenger could be al- 
lowed to come on board before the morning The sailor turned round, 
and left the wharf When he got into the street again the boy noticed, for 
the first time, a man dressed like a respectable mechanic, walking on the 
opposite side of the road, and apparently keepmg the sailor in view The 
sailor stopped at an eatmg-house m the neighborhood, and went in The 
boy — ^not being able to make up his mind at the moment — ^hung about 
among some other boys, staring at the good things in the eating-house 
window He noticed the mechanic, waiting, as he himself was waiting — 
but still on the opposite side of the street After a minute a cab came by 
slowly, and stopped where the mechanic was standmg The boy could 
only see plainly one person in the cab, who leaned forward at the window 
to speak to the mechanic He descnbed that person, Mr Blake, without 
any prompting from me, as having a dark face, like the face of an In- 
dian ” 

It was plam, by this time, that Mr Bruff and I had made another mis- 
take The sailor with the black beard was clearly not a spy in the service 
of the Indian conspiracy Was he, by any possibility, the man who had 
got the Diamond? 

“After a little,” pursued the Sergeant, “the cab moved on slowly dowr 
the street The mechanic crossed the road, and went into the eating-house 
The boy waited outside till he was hungry and tired — and then went into 
the eating-house, in his turn He had a shilling in his pocket, and he 
dined sumptuously, he tells me, on a black pudding, an eel-pie, and a bot- 
tle of gmger-beer What can a boy not digest? The substance in question 
has never been found yet ” 

“What did he see m the eatmg-house?” I asked 

“Well, Mr Blake, he saw tl^ sador readmg the newspaper at one table, 
and the mechanic r^mg the newspaper at another It was dusk^ b^ore 
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th€ sailor got up and left the place He looked about him suspiciously 
when he got out into the street The boy — betng a boy — ^passed unnoticed 
The mechanic had not come out yet The sailor walked on, looking about 
him, and apparently not very certain of where he was going next The 
mechanic appeared once more, on the opposite side of the road The 
sailor went on, till he got to Shore Lane, leading into Lower Thames 
Street There he stopped before a public-house under the sign of The 
Wheel of Fortune, and, after examimng the place outside, went in Goose- 
berry went in too There were a great many people, mostly of the decent 
sort, at the bar The Wheel of Fortune is a very respectable house, Mr 
Blake, famous for its porter and pork-pies ” 

The Sergeant’s digressions irritated me He saw it, and confined him- 
self more strictly to Gooseberry’s evidence when he went on 

“The sailor,” he resumed, “asked if he could have a bed The landlord 
said 'No, they were full ’ The bar-maid corrected him, and said 'Number 
Ten was empty ’ A waiter was sent for to show the sailor to Number Ten 
Just before that. Gooseberry had noticed the mechanic among the people 
at the bar Before the waiter had answered the call, the mechanic had 
vanished The sailor was taken off to his room Not knowing what to do 
next, Gooseberry had the wisdom to wait and see if any thing happened^ 
Something did happen The landlord was called for Angry voices were 
heard up stairs The mechanic suddenly made his appearance again, col- 
lared by the landlord, and exhibiting, to Gooseberry’s great surprise, all 
the signs and tokens of being drunk The landlord thrust him out at the 
door, and threatened him with the police if he came back From the alter- 
cation between them, while this was going on, it appeared that the man 
had been discovered in Number Ten, and had declared with drunken 
obstmacy that he had taken the room Gooseberry was so struck by this 
sudden intoxication of a previously sober person, that he couldn’t resist 
running out after the mechanic into the street As long as he was m sight 
of the public-house, the man reeled about m the most disgraceful man- 
ner The moment he turned the comer of the street he recovered his bal- 
ance mstantly, and became as sober a member of society as you could 
wish to see Gooseberry went back to The Wheel of Fortune in a very 
bewildered state of mind He waited about again, on the chance of some- 
thing happening Nothmg happened, and nothmg more was to be heard 
or seen of the sailor Gooseberry decided on going back to the office Just 
as he came to this conclusion, who should appear, on the opposite side of 
the street as usual, but the mechanic agam^ He looked up at one particu- 
lar window at the top of the pubhc-house, which was the only one that 
had a light m it The light seemed to relieve his mind He left the place 
directly The boy made his way badk to Gray’s Inn, got your card and? 
message, called, and failed to find you There you have the state of the? 
(^se, Mr Blake, as it stands at the present time ” 

^What is your opinion of the case, Sergeant?” 

thmk it’s seno^ SIT Judgmg by what the boy saw, the Indians are 
in ft^ to bqgfn mm ” 
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^‘Yes And the sailor is evidently the man to whom Mr Luker passed 
the Diamond It seems odd that Mr Bruff and I, and the man in Mr 
Bruges employment, should aU have been mistaken about who the person 
was 

^'Not at aU, Mr Blake Considermg the risk that person ran, it’s likely 
enough that Mr Luker purposely misled you by previous arrangement 
between them ” 

^‘Do you understand the proceedings at the public-house^” I asked 
^'The man dressed like a mechanic was actmg, of course, in the employ- 
ment of the Indians But I am as much puzzled to account for his sudden 
assumption of drunkenness as Gooseberry himself ” 

"I tibink I can give a guess at what it means, sir,” said the Sergeant 
‘‘If you will reflect, you ^1 see that the man must have had some pretty 
strict instructions from the Indians They were far too noticeable them- 
selves to risk being seen at the bank or in the public-house — they were 
obliged to trust every thing to their deputy Very good Their deputy 
hears a certain number named in the public-house as the number of the 
room which the sailor is to have for the night — that being also the room 
(unless our notion is all wrong) which the Diamond is to have for the 
night too Under those circumstances the Indians, you may rely on it, 
would insist on having a description of the room — of its position in the 
house, of its capability of being approached from the outside, and so on 
What was the man to do, with such orders as these ^ Just what he did’ He 
ran up stairs to get a look at the room before the sailor was taken into it 
He was found there making his observations — and he shammed drunk 
as the easiest way of getting out of the difficulty That’s how I read the 
nddle After he was turned out of the public-house he probably went with 
his report to the place where his employers were waiting for him And 
his employers, no doubt, sent him back to make sure that the sailor was 
really settled at the public-house till the next morning As for what hap- 
pened at The Wheel of Fortune after the boy left, we ought to have dis- 
covered that last night It’s eleven in the morning now We must hope for 
the best and find out what we can ” 

In a quarter of an hour more the cab stopped in Shore Lane, and 
Gooseberry opened the door for us to get out 
“All right?” asked the Sergeant 
“All right,” answered the boy 

The moment we entered The Wheel of Fortune it was plain, even to 
my inexperienced eyes, that there was somethmg wrong m the house 
The only person behind the counter at which the liquors were served 
was a bewildered servant-girl, perfectly ignorant of the business One 
or two customers, waiting for their morning drink, were tapping impa- 
tiently on the counter with their money The bar-maid appeared from the 
inner regions of the parlor, excited and preoccupied She answered Ser- 
geant Cuff’s inquiry for the landlord by telling him sharply that her mas- 
ter was up stairs, and was not to be bothered by any body 
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“Come along with me, sir,” said Sergeant Cuff, coolly leading the way 
up stairs, and beckomng to the boy to follow him 
The bar-maid called to her master, and warned him that strangers 
were intruding themselves mto the house On the first-floor we were en- 
countered by the landlord, hurrying down, in a highly irritated state, tc 
see what was the matter 

“Who the devil are you? and what do you want here^” he asked 
“Keep your temper,” said the Sergeant, quietly “I’ll tell you who I 
am, to begin with I am Sergeant Cuff ” 

The illustrious name instantly produced its effect The angry landlord 
threw open the door of a sitting-room, and asked the Sergeant’s pardon 
“I am annoyed and out of sorts, sir— that’s the truth,” he said “Some- 
thing unpleasant has happened in the house this morning \ man m my 
way of business has a deal to upset his temper. Sergeant Cuff ” 

“Not a doubt of it,” said the Sergeant “I’ll come at once, if you will al- 
low me, to what brings us here This gentleman and I want to trouble 
you with a few inquiries, on a matter of some interest to both of us ” 
“Relatmg to what, sir^” asked the landlord 

“Relating to a dark man, dressed like a sailor, who slept here last 
night ” 

“Good God^ that’s the man who is upsetting the whole house at 
moment exclaimed the landlord “Do you, or does this gentleman, 
know any thing about him^” 

“We can’t be certain till we see him,” answered the Sergeant 
“See him?” echoed the landlord “That’s the one thing that nobody 
has been able to do since seven o’clock this morning That was the time 
when he left word, last night, that he was to be called He was called — 
and there was no getting an answer from him They tried again at ei^t, 
and they tried again at nine No use* There was the door still locked— 
and not a sound to be heard in the room* I have been out this morning — 
and I only got back a quarter of an hour ago I have hammered at the 
door myself — ^and all to no purpose The pot-boy has gone to fetch a car- 
penter If you can wait a few mmutes, gentlemen, we will have the door 
opened, and see what it means ” 

“Was the man drunk last night^” asked Sergeant Cuff 
“Perfectly sober, sir — or I would never have let him sleep in my 
house ” 

“Did he pay for his bed beforehand^” 

“No ” 

“Could he leave the room in any way, without going out by the door?” 
“The room is a garret,” said the landlord “But there’s a trap-door m 
the ceilmg, leading out on to the roof — ^and a little lower down the street 
there’s an empty house under repair Do you think, Sergeant, the black* 
guard has got off in that way, without paying^” 

“A sailor,” said Sergeant Cuff, “might have done it— early in the morn- 
ing, before the street was astir He would be used to climbing, and his 
head wouldn’t fail him on the roofs of the houses ” 
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As he spoke the amval of the carpenter was announced We all went 
up stairs, at once, to the top story I noticed that the Sergeant was un- 
usually grave, even for htm It also struck me as odd that he told the boy 
(after havmg previously encouraged him to follow us) to wait in the room 
below till we came down again 

The carpenter’s hammer and chisel disposed of the resistance of the 
door m a few minutes But some article of furniture had been placed 
agamst it inside, as a barricade By pushing at the door we thrust this 
obstacle aside, and so got admission to the room The landlord entered 
first, the Sergeant second, and I third The other persons present fol- 
lowed us 

We all looked toward the bed, and all started 

The man had not left the room He lay, dressed, on the bed, with a 
white pillow over his face, which completely hid it from view 

^'What does that mean^” said the landlord, pointing to the pillow 
Sergeant Cufi led the way to the bed, without answering, and removed 
the pillow 

The man’s swarthy face was placid and still, his black hair and beard 
were slightly, very slightly discomposed His eyes stared wide open, 
glassy and vacant, at the ceiling The filmy look and the fixed expression 
of them horrified me I turned away, and went to the open window The 
rest of them remained, where Sergeant Cuff remained, at the bed 
^*He’s in a fit’ ” I heard the landloird say 

^*He’s dead,” the Sergeant answered ^‘Send for the nearest doctor, and 
send for the police ” 

The waiter was dispatched on both errands Some strange fascination 
seemed to hold Sergeant Cuff to the bed Some strange curiosity seemed 
to keep the rest of them waiting to see what the Sergeant would do next 
I turned again to the wmdow The moment afterward I felt a soft pull 
at my coat-tails, and a small voice whispered, “Look here, sir! ” 
Gooseberry had followed us into the room His loose eyes rolled fright- 
fully — ^not in terror, but in exultation He had made a detective discovery 
on his own account “Look here, sir,” he repeated— and led me to a table 
m a comer of the room 

On the table stood a little wooden box open, and empty On one side 
of the box lay some jeweler’s cotton On the other side was a tom sheet 
of white paper, with a seal on it, partly destroyed, and with an inscrip- 
tion in writing, which was still perfectly legible The inscription was in 
these words 

“Deposited with Messrs Bushe, Lysaught, and Bushe, by Mr Septi- 
mus Luker, of Middlesex Place, Lambeth, a small wooden box, sealed up 
in this envelope, and containing a valuable of great price The box, when 
claimed, to be only given up by Messrs Bushe and Co on the personal 
application of Mr Luker ” 

Those lines jremoved all further doubt on one point at least The sailor 
had been in possession of the Moonstone when he had left the bank on 
the previous day 
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I felt another pull at my coat-tails Gooseberry had not done with me 
yet 

“Robbery! ” whispered the boy, pomting, m high delight, to the empty 
Tdox 

“You were told to wait down stairs,” I said “Go away » ” 

•^^And Murder? ” added Gooseberry, pointing, with a keener relish still, 
to the man on the bed 

There was somethmg so hideous m the boy’s enjoyment of the horror 
of the scene that I took him by the two shoulders and put him out of the 
room 

At the moment when I crossed the threshold of the door I heard Ser- 
geant Cuff’s voice asking where I was He met me, as I returned into the 
room, and forced me to go back with him to the bedside 

“Mr Blake?” he said “Look at the man’s face It is a face disguised — 
and here’s the proof of it? ” 

He traced with his finger a thm line of livid white, running backward 
•from the dead man’s forehead, between the swarthy complexion and the 
slightly-disturbed black hair “Let’s see what is under this,” said the Ser- 
geant, suddenly seizing the black hair with a firm grip of his hand 
My nerves were not strong enough to bear it I turned away again 
from the bed 

The first sight that met my eyes, at the other end of the room, was 
the irrepressible Gooseberry, perched on a chair, and looking with breath- 
less interest, over the heads of his elders, at the Sergeant’s proceedings 
“He’s pulling off his wig? ” whispered Gooseberry, compassionating my 
position, as the only person in the room who could see nothing 

There was a pause — and then a cry of astonishment among the people 
round the bed 

“He’s pulled off his beard!” cried Gooseberry 

There was another pause Sergeant Cuff asked for something The 
landlord went to the washhand-stand, and returned to the bed with a 
basin of water and a towel 

Gooseberry danced with excitement on the chair “Come up here, along 
with me, sir? He’s washing off his complexion ” 

The sergeant suddenly burst his way through the people about him, 
and came, with horror m his face, straight to the place where I was stand- 
ing 

“Come back to the bed, sir?” he began He looked at me closer, and 
checked himself “No!” he resumed “Open the sealed letter first — ^the 
letter I gave you this mommg ” 

I cqpened the letter 

“Read the name, Mr Blake, that I have written inside ” 

I read the name that he had written It was — Godfrey Ablemhtte 
“Now,” said the Sergeant, “cmne with me, and look at the man on the 
i)€d” 

I went with him, and locked at the man on the bed 
Ablewh^tb? 
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Contnbuted by Sergeant Cuff 

I 

Dorking, Surrey, July 30, 1849 — ^To Franklin Blake, Esq Sir, — I beg 
to apologize for the delay that has occurred m the production of the Re- 
port with which I engaged to furnish you I have waited to make it a com- 
plete Report, and I have been met, here and there, by obstacles which it 
was only possible to remove by some little expenditure of patience and 
time 

The object which I proposed to myself has now, I hope, been attained 
You will find, m these pages, answers to the greater part — ^if not all — of 
the questions, concerning the late Mr Godfrey Ablewhite, which occurred 
to your mind when I last had the honor of seemg you 

I propose to tell you — in the first place — ^what is known of the man- 
ner 111 which your cousin met his death, appending to the statement such 
inferences and conclusions as we are justified (according to my opinion) 
n drawing from the facts 

I shall then endeavor — ^in the second place — ^to put you in possession 
of such discoveries as I have made, respecting the proceedings of Mr 
Godfrey Ablewhite, before, during, and after the time, when you and he 
met as guests at the late Lady Vermder’s country house 

n 

As to your cousin’s death, then, first 

It appears to me to be established, beyond any reasonable doubt, that 
hd was killed (while he was asleep, or immediately on his waking) by be- 
ing smothered with a pillow from his bed— that the persons guilty of 
murdenng him are the three Indians— and that the object contemplated 
(and achieved) by the crime was to obtain possession of the diamond,, 
called The Moonstone 

The facts from which this conclusion is drawn are denved partly from? 
an exammation of the room at the tavern, and partly from the evidence 
obtained at the Coroner’s Inquest 

On forcing the door of the room the deceased gentleman was discov- 
ered, dead, with the pillow of the bed over his face The medical man who* 
examined him, being informed of this circumstance, considered the post- 
mortem appearances as being perfectly compatible with murder by 
smothering — that is to say, with murder committed by some person, or 
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persons, pressing the pillow over the nose and mouth of the deceased, 
until death resulted from congestion of the lungs 
Next, as to the motive for the crime 

A small box, with a sealed paper torn off from it (the paper con taming 
an inscription) , was found open, and empty, on a table in the room Mr 
Luker has himself personally mdentified the box, the seal, and the inscrip- 
j ^ declared that the box did actually contain the diamond, 
called the Moonstone, and he has admitted having given the box (thus 
sealed up) to Mr Godfrey Ablewhite (then concealed under a disguise) 
on the afternoon of the twenty-sixth of June last The fair inference from 
all this IS, that the stealing of the M(X)nstone was the motive of the crime 
Next, as to the manner in which the crime was committed 
On examination of the room (which is only seven feet high), a trap- 
door in the ceiling, leading out on to the roof of the house, was discovered 
open The short ladder, used for obtainmg access to the trap-door (and 
kept under the bed) , was found placed at the opening, so as to enable 
any person, or persons, in the room, to leave it again easily In the trap- 
door itself was found a square aperture cut m the wood, apparently with 
some exceedingly sharp instrument, just behind the bolt which fastened 
the door on the inner side In this way any person from the outside could 
have drawn back the bolt, and opened the door, and have dropped (or 
have been noiselessly lowered by an accomplice) into the room — ^its 
height, as already observed, being only seven feet That some person, or 
persons, must have got admission in this way, appears evident from the 
fact of the aperture being there As to the m anne r m which he (or they) 
obtained access to the roof of the tavern, it is to be remarked that the 
third house, lower down in the street, was empty and under repair — ^that 
a long ladder was left by the workmen, leading from the pavement to the 
top of the house — ^and ^at, on retummg to their work, on the morning of 
the 27th, the men found the plank which they had tied to the ladder, to 
prevent any one from using it in their absence, removed, and lying on the 
ground As to the possibility of ascending by this ladder, passing over the 
roofs of the houses, passing back, and descending agam, unobserved — ^it 
IS discovered on the evidence of the night policeman, that he only passes 
through Shore Lane twice in an hour when out on his beat The testimony 
of the inhabitants also- declares that Shore Lane, after midnight, is one of 
the quietest and loneliest streets in London Here again, therefore, it 
seems fair to mfer that — ^with ordmary caution and presence of mind— 
any man, or men, might have ascended by the ladder, and might have 
descended agam, unobserved Once on the roof of the tavern, it has been 
proved, by experiment, that a man might cut through the trap-door while 
i3ang down on it, and that in such a position the parapet in front of the 
house would conceal him from the view of any one passing in the street 
Lastly, as to the person, or persons, by whom the crime was committed 
It IS known (i) that the Indians had an interest m possessmg them- 
sdv^ of the Diamond (2) It is at least probable that the man lookmg 
like an Indian, whom Octavius Guy saw at the wmdow of the cab speak- 
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mg to the man dressed like a mechanic, was one of the three Hindoo con- 
spirators (3) It IS certain that this same man dressed like a mechanic, 
was seen keeping Mr Godfrey Ablewhite in view all through the evening 
of the 26th, and was found m the bedroom (before Mr Ablewhite was 
shown into it) under circumstances which lead to the suspicion that he 
was examining the room (4) A morsel of torn gold thread was picked 
up m the bedroom, which persons expert m such matters declare to be of 
Indian manufacture, and to be a species of gold thread not known in Eng- 
land (5) On the mornmg of the 27th, three men, answering to the de- 
scription of the three Indians, were observed m Lower Thames Street, 
were traced to the Tower Wharf, and were seen to leave London by the 
steamer bound for Rotterdam 

There is here moral, if not legal, evidence that the murder was com- 
mitted by the Indians 

Whether the man personating a mechanic was, or was not, an accom- 
plice in the crime, it is impossible to say That he could have committed 
the murder alone seems beyond the limits of probability Acting by him- 
self, he could hardly have smothered Mr Ablewhite — ^who was the taller 
and the stronger man of the two — without a struggle taking place, or a 
cry being heard A servant-girl, sleepmg in the next room, heard nothing 
The landlord, sleeping in the room below, heard nothing The whole evi- 
dence points to the inference that more than one man was concerned in 
this crime — and the circumstances, I repeat, morally justify the conclu- 
sion that the Indians committed it 

I have only to add that the verdict at the Coroner^s Inquest was Will- 
ful Murder against some person, or persons, unknown Mr Ablewhite’s 
family have offered a reward, and no effort has been left untried to dis- 
cover the guilty persons The man dressed like a mechanic has eluded all 
inquiries The Indians have been traced As to the prospect of ultimately 
capturing these last, I shall have a word to say to you on that head when 
I reach the end of the present Report 

In the mean while, having now written all that is needful on the sub- 
ject of Mr Godfrey Ablewhite’s death, I may pass next to the narrative 
of his proceedings, before, during, and after the time when you and he 
met at the late Lady Vermder^s house 

ni 

With regard to the subject now m hand, I may state, at the outset, that 
Mr Godfrey Ablewhite’s life had two sides to it 

The side turned up to the public view presented the spectacle of a gen- 
tleman, possessed of considerable reputation as a speaker at charitable 
meetings, and endowed with administrative abilities, which he placed at 
the disposal of various Benevolent Societies, mostly of the fem^e sort 
The side kept hidden from the general notice exhibited this same gentle- 
man m the totally different character of a man of pleasure, with a villa 
in the suburbs which was not taken m his own name, and witi a lady m 
the villa who was not taken m his own name either 
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My Investigations in this villa have shown me several fine pictures and 
statues, furniture tastefully selected and admirably made, and a con 
servatory of the rarest flowers, the match of which it would not be easy 
to find in all London My investigation of the lady has resulted in the 
discovery of jewels which are worthy to take rank with the flowers, and 
of carnages and horses which have (deservedly) produced a sensation m 
the Park among persons well qualified to judge of the build of the one 
and the breed of the others 

All this IS, so far, common enough The villa and the lady are such fa- 
miliar objects in London life that I ought to apologize for introducing 
them to notice But what is not common and not familiar (in my ex- 
perience) is that all these fine things were not only ordered but paid for 
The pictures, the statues, the flowers, the jewels, the carriages, and the 
horses — ^inquiry proved, to my indescnbable astonishment, that not a 
sixpence of debt was owing on any of them As to the villa, it had been 
bought, out and out, and settled on the lady 
I might have tried to find the right reading of this riddle, and tried in 
vain — ^but for Mr Godfrey Ablewhite’s death, which caused an inquiry to 
be made into the state of his affairs 
The inquiry elicited these facts 

That Mr Godfrey Ablewhite was intrusted with the care of a sum of 
twenty thousand pounds — as one of two Trustees for a young gentleman, 
who was still a minor m the year eighteen hundred and forty-eight That 
the Trust was to lapse, and that the young gentleman was to receive the 
twenty thousand pounds on the day when he came of age, m the month of 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty That, pending the arrival of this 
period, an income of six hundred pounds was to be paid to him by his 
two Trustees, half yearly — at Christmas and at Midsummer-Day That 
this income was regularly paid by the active Trustee, Mr Godfrey Able- 
white That the twenty thousand pounds (from which the mcome was 
supposed to be derived) had, every farthing of it been sold out of the 
Funds, at different penods, ending with the end of the year eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-seven That the power of attorney, authorizmg the bank- 
ers to sell out the stock, and the various written orders telling them 
what amounts to sell out, were formally signed by both the Trustees 
That the signature of the second Trustee (a retired army officer, living in 
the country) was a signature forged, m every case, by the active Trustee 
-—otherwise Mr Godfrey Ablewhite 

In these facts lies the explanation of Mr Godfrey's honorable conduct 
m paymg the debts mcurr^ for the lady and the villa — ^and (as you will 
presently see) of more besides 

We may now advance to the date of Miss Vennder’s birthday (m the 
year eigjiteen hundred and forty-eight) — ^the twenty-first of June 
On the day before, Mr Godfrey Ablewhite ^nved at his fatter^s 
honse^^ and a^ed (as X know from Mr Ablewhite, senior, hina^f ) f^ a 
loan of three hunted pounds Mark the sum, and remember at the same 
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time that the half-yearly payment to the young gentleman was due on the 
twenty-fourth of the month Also, that the whole of the young gentle^ 
man^s fortune had been spent by his Trustee by the end of the year ’forty- 
seven 

Mr Ablewhite, senior, refused to lend his son a farthing 

The next day Mr Godfrey Ablewhite rode over, with you, to Lady 
Vermder’s house A few hours afterward Mr Godfrey (as you yourself 
have told me) made a proposal of marriage to Miss Verinder Here he 
saw his way, no doubt — ^if accepted — ^to the end of all his money anx- 
ieties, present and future But, as events actually turned out, what hap- 
pened^ Miss Vennder refused him 

On the night of the birthday, therefore, Mr Godfrey Ablewhite’s pe- 
cuniary position was this He had three hundred pounds to find on the 
twenty-fourth of the month, and twenty thousand pounds to find in Feb- 
ruary, eighteen hundred and fifty Failing to raise these sums, at these 
times, he was a rumed man 

Under those circumstances, what takes place next? 

You exasperate Mr Candy, the doctor, on the sore subject of his pro- 
ression, and he plays you a practical joke, in return, with a dose of lauda- 
num He trusts the administration of the dose (prepared in a little phial) 
to Mr Godfrey Ablewhite, who has himself confessed the share he had m 
the matter, under circumstances which shall presently be related to you 
Mr Godfrey is all the readier to enter into the conspiracy, having himself 
suffered from your sharp tongue, m the course of the evening He joins 
Betteredge in persuading you to drink a little brandy-and-water before 
you go to bed He pnvately drops the dose of laudanum into your cold 
grog And you drink the mixture 

Let us now shift the scene, if you please, to Mr Luker’s house at Lam- 
beth And allow me to remark, by way of preface, that Mr Bruff and I, 
together, have found a means of forcing the money-lender to make a clean 
breast of it We have carefully sifted the statement he has addressed to 
us, and here it is at your service 


IV 

Late on the evening of Friday, the twenty-third of June (’forty-eight), 
Mr Luker was surprised by a visit from Mr Godfrey Ablewhite He was 
more than surpnsed when Mr Godfrey produced the Moonstone No 
such diamond (according to Mr Luker’s expenence) was in the posses- 
sion of any pnvate person in Europe 

Mr Godfrey Ablewhite had two modest proposals to make in relation 
to this magnificent gem First, would Mr Luker be so good as to buy it? 
Secondly, would Mr Luker (in default of seeing his way to the purchase) 
undertake to sell it on commission, and to pay a sum down, on the anti- 
cipated result? 

Mr Luker tested the Diamond, weighed the Diamond, and estimated 
the value of the Diamond, before he answered a word Hfs estimate (al- 
lowing for the flaw in the stone) was thirty thousand pounds 
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Having reached that result, Mr Luker opened his lips, and put a ques- 
tion “How did you come by this^” Only six words ^ But what volumes of 
meaning in themt 

Mr Godfrey Ablewhite began a story Mr Luker opened his lips again, 
and only said three words this time “That won't dof " 

Mr Godfrey Ablewhite began another story Mr Luker wasted no 
more words on him He got up and rang the bell for the servant to show 
the gentleman out 

Upon this compulsion, Mr Godfrey made an effort, and came out with 
a new and amended version of the affair, to the following effect 

After privately slipping the laudanum into your brandy-and-water, he 
wished you good-night, and went into his own room It was the next 
room to yours, and the two had a door of communication between them 
On entering his own room, Mr Godfrey (as he supposed) closed this 
door His money troubles kept him awake He sat, in his dressing-gown 
and slippers, for nearly an hour, thinking over his position Just as he 
was preparing to get into bed, he heard you talking to yourself m your 
own room, and going to the door of communication, found that he had not 
shut it as he supposed 

He looked into your room to see what was the matter He discovered 
you with the candle in your hand, just leaving your bed-chamber He 
heard you say to yourself, in a voice quite unlike your own voice, “How 
do I know? The Indians may be hidden in the house ’’ 

Up to that time he had simply supposed himself (in giving you the 
laudanum) to be helping to make you the victim of a harmless practical 
joke It now occurred to him that the laudanum had taken some effect on 
you which had not been foreseen by the doctor, any more than by him 
self In the fear of an accident happening, he followed you softly to see 
what you would do 

He followed you to Miss Verinder’s sitting-room, and saw you go m 
You left the door open He looked through the crevice thus produced, be 
tween the door and the post, before he ventured into the room himself 

In that position he not only detected you in taking the Diamond out of 
the drawer — ^he also detected Miss Vermder, silently watching you from 
her bedroom, through her open door He saw that she saw you take the 
Diamond too 

Before you left the sitting-room again, you hesitated a little Mr God 
frey took advantage of this hesitation to get back again to his bedroom 
before you came out and discovered him He had barely got back, before 
you got back too You saw him (as he suf^oses) just as he was passing 
through the door of communication At any rate, you called to him m a 
strange, drowsy voice 

He came back to you You looked at him in a dull sleepy way You put 
the Diamond into his hand You said to him, “Take it back, Godfn^, to 
yojir father's bank It's safe there — ^it's not safe here " You turned away 
unsteadily, and put on your dressing-gown You sat down in the large 
arm-chair in your room You said “J can't take it back to the bank My 
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head’s like lead — ^and I can’t feel my feet under me ” Your head sank on 
the back of the chair — ^you heaved a heavy sigh — and you fell asleep 
Mr Godfrey Ablewhite went back, with the Diamond, into his own 
room His statement is, that he came to no conclusion at that time — ex- 
cept that he would wait, and see what happened in the morning 
When the morning came, your language and conduct showed that you 
were absolutely ignorant of what you had said and done overnight At 
the same tune, Miss Vermder’s language and conduct showed that she 
was resolved to say nothing (in mercy to you) on her side If Mr God- 
frey Ablewhite chose to keep the Diamond, he might do so with perfect 
impunity The Moonstone stood between him and ruin He put the 
Moonstone mto his pocket 

V 

This was the story told by your cousin (under pressure of necessity) 
^oMr Luker 

Mr Luker believed the story to be, as to all mam essentials, true — on 
this ground, that Mr Godfrey Ablewhite was too great a fool to have in- 
vented It Mr Bruff and I agree with Mr Luker, in considenng this test 
jf the truth of the story to be a perfectly reliable one 
The next question was the question of what Mr Luker would do m 
the matter of the Moonstone He proposed the following terms, as the 
only terms on which he would consent to mix himself up with what was 
(even in Ats line of business) a doubtful and dangerous transaction 
Mr Luker would consent to lend Mr Godfrey Ablewhite the sum of 
two thousand pounds, on condition that the Moonstone was to be de- 
posited with him as a pledge If at the expiration of one year from that 
date, Mr Godfrey Ablewhite paid three thousand pounds to Mr Luker, 
he was to receive back the Diamond, as a pledge redeemed If he failed 
to produce the money at the expiration of the year, the pledge (otherwise 
the Moonstone) was to be considered as forfeited to Mr Luker — ^who 
would, m this latter case, generously make Mr Godfrey a present of cer- 
tain promissory notes of his (relatmg to former dealings) which were 
then m the money-lender’s possession 
It 1$ needless to say that Mr Godfrey indignantly refused to listen to 
these monstrous terms Mr Luker, thereupon, handed him back the Dia- 
mond, and wished him good-night 

Your cousm went to the door, and came back again How was he to 
be sure that the conversation of that evening would be kept strictly a 
secret between his friend and himself? 

Mr Luker didn’t profess to know how If Mr Godfrey had accepted 
his terms, Mr Godfrey would have made him an accomplice, and might 
have counted on his silence as on a certainty As things were, Mr Luker 
must be guided by his own interests If awkward mquines were made, 
how could he be expected to compromise himself, for the sake of a man 
who had dedmed to deal with him? 

Receiving this rqily, Mr Godfrey Ablewhite did, what all animals 
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(human and otherwise) do, when they find themselves caught m a trap 
He looked about him in a state of helpless despair The day of the month, 
recorded on a neat little card in a box on the money-lender’s chimney- 
piece, happened to attract his eye It was the twenty-third of June On 
the twenty-fourth he had three hundred pounds to pay to the young gen- 
tlSnan for whom he was trustee, and no chance of raising the money, ex- 
cept the chance that Mr LuLer had offered to him But for this miserable 
obstacle, he might have taken the Diamond to Amsterdam, and have 
made a marketable commodity of it, by having it cut up into separate 
stones As matters stood, he had no choice but to accept Mr Luker’s 
terms After all, he had a year at his disposal m which to raise the three 
thousand pounds — ^and a year is a long time 

Mr Luker drew out the necessary documents on the spot When they 
were signed, he gave Mr Godfrey Ablewhite two chedLs One, dated 
June 23rd, for three hundred pounds Another, dated a week on, for the 
remaining balance — ^seventeen hundred pounds 

How the Moonstone was trusted to the keeping of Mr Luker’s bank- 
ers, and how the Indians treated Mr Luker and Mr Godfrey (after that 
had been done) you know already 

The next event in your cousin’s life refers again to Miss Vermder He 
proposed marriage to her for the second time — and (after having been 
accepted) he consented, at her request, to consider the marriage as brok- 
en off One of his reasons for making this concession has been penetrated 
by Mr Bruff Miss Vennder had only a life-mterest in her mother’s prop- 
erty — and there was no raising the missing twenty thousand pounds on 
that 

But you will say, he might have saved the three thousand pounds to 
redeem the pledged Diamond, if he had married He might have done 
so, certainly — ^supposing neither his wife, nor her guardians and trustees, 
objected to his anticipating more than hdf of the income at his disposal, 
for some unknown purpose, m the first year of his marriage But even 
if he got over this obstacle, there was ano&er waitmg for him m the back- 
ground The lady at the Villa had heard of his contemplated marnage 
A superb woman, Mr Blake, of the sort that are not to be trifled with — 
the sort with the light complexion and the Roman nose She felt the ut- 
most contempt for Mr Godfrey Ablewhite It would be silent contempt 
if he made a handsome provision for her Otherwise, it would be contempt 
with a tongue to it Miss Vermder’s life-interest allowed him no more 
hope of raising the ^^provision” than of raising the twenty thousand 
pounds He couldn’t marry— he r^ly couldn’t marry, under aH the cir- 
cumstances 

How he tned his luck agam with another lady, and how that marnage 
also broke down on the question of money, you know already You also 
know of the legacy of five thousand pounds, left to him shortly afterward, 
by one of those many admirers among the soft sex whose good grac^ this 
fascinatmg man had contrived to wm That legacy (as the event has 
pipved) Wlpm to Ins death 
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its 

I have ascertained that when he went abroad, on getting his five thou- 
sand pounds, he went to Amsterdam There he made all the necessary 
arrangements for having the Diamond cut into separate stones He came 
back (in disguise), and redeemed the Moonstone on the appointed day A 
few days were allowed to elapse (as a precaution agreed to by both par- 
ties) before the jewel was actually taken out of the bank If he had got 
safe with it to Amsterdam, there would have been just time between July 
Torty-nme and February ’fifty (when the young gentleman came of 
age) to cut the Diamond, and to make a marketable commodity (polished 
or unpolished) of the separate stones Judge from this what motives he 
had to run the risk which he actually ran It was ^^neck or nothing” with 
him — if ever it was “neck or nothing” with a man yet 

I have only to remind you, before closing this Report, that there is a 
chance of laying hands on the Indians, and of recovering the Moonstone 
yet They are now (there is every reason to believe) on their passage to 
Bombay in an East Indiaman The ship (barnng accidents) will touch 
at no other port on her way out, and the authorities of Bombay (already 
communicated with by letter overland) will be prepared to board the 
vessel the moment she enters the harbor 
I have the honor to remain, dear sir, your obedient servant, Richard 
Cuff (late sergeant in the Dectective Force, Scotland Yard, London) ^ 

♦Note — ^Wherever the report touches on the events of the birthday, or of the 
three days that followed it, compare with Betteredge’s Narrative — Chapters VIII to 
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In a Letter from Mr Candy 

Frizinghall, Wednesday, Sept 26, 1849 — Dear Mr Frankim Blake, 
you will anticipate the sad news I have to tell you, on finding your let- 
ter to Ezra Jennings returned to you, unopened, in this mclosure He 
died m my arms, at sunnse, on Wednesday last 
I am not to blame for having failed to warn you that his end was at 
hand He expressly forbade me to write to you “I am mdebted to Mr 
Franklin Blake,’’ he said, “for havmg seen some happy days Don’t dis-' 
tress him, Mr Candy — don’t distress him ” 

His sufferings, up to the last six hours of his life, were terrible to see 
In the intervals of remission, when his mind was clear, I entreated him 
to tell me of any relatives of his to whom I might write He asked to be 
forgiven for refusing any thing to me And then he said — not bitterly — • 
that he would die as he had lived, forgotten and unknown He mamtained 
that resolution to the last There is no hope now of making any discov- 
eries concerning him His story is a blank 
The day before he died he told me where to find all his papers 1 
brought them to him on his bed There was a little bundle of old letters 
which he put aside There was his tmfinished book There was his Diary 
— m many locked volumes He opened the volume for this year, and 
tore out, one by one, the pages relating to the time when you and he were 
together “Give those,” he said, “to Mr Frankim Blake In years to 
come he may feel an interest in lookmg back at what is written there ” 
Then he clasped his hands, and prayed God fervently to bless you, and 
those dear to you He said he should like to see you again But the next 
moment he altered his mind “No,” he answered, when I offered to write 
— won’t distress him^ I won’t distress him*” 

At his request I next collected the other papers — ^that is to say, the 
bundle of letters, the unfinished book, and the volumes of the Diary — 
and mclosed them all in one wrapper sealed with my own seal “Prom- 
ise,” he said, “that you will put this mto my coffin with your own hand, 
and that you will see that no other hand touches it afterward ” 

I gave him my promise And the promise has been perfonjied 
He asked me to do one other thing for him, which it cost me a hard 
struggle to comply with He said, “Let my grave be forgotten Give me 
your word of honor that you wiU allow no monument of any sort — ^not 
even the commonest tombstone — ^to mark the place of my burial Let me 
sleep, nameless Let me rest, unknown ” When I tried to plead with hma 
to alter his resolution he became for the first, and only time, vidently 
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agitated I could not bear to see it, and I gave way Nothing but a little 
grass mound marks the place of his rest In time the tombstones will 
rise round it And the people who come after us will look, and wonder, at 
the nameless grave 

As I have told you, for six hours before his death his sufferings ceased 
He dozed a little I think he dreamed Once or twice he smiled A wo- 
man's name, as I suppose — the name of “Ella" — ^was often on his lips at 
this time A few minutes before the end came he asked me to lift him on 
his pillow, to see the sun rise through the window He was very weak 
His head fell on my shoulder He whispered, “It's coming Then he 
said, “Kiss me*" I kissed his forehead On a sudden he lifted his head 
The sunlight touched his face A beautiful expression, an angelic expres- 
sion, came over it He cried out three times, “Peace* peace* peace*" His 
head sank back again on my shoulder, and the long trouble of his life 
was at an end 

So he has gone from us This was, as I think, a great man — though the 
world never knew him He bore a hard life bravely He had the sweetest 
temper I have ever met with The loss of him makes me feel very lonely 
Perhaps I have never been quite myself again since my illness Some- 
times I think of giving up my practice and going away, and trying what 
some of the foreign baths and waters will do for me 

It is reported here that you and Miss Vennder are to be married next 
month Please to accept my best congratulations 

The pages of my poor fnend's Journal are waiting for you at my 
house — ^sealed up, with your name on the wrapper I was afraid to trust 
them to the post 

My best respects and good wishes attend Miss Vennder I remain, dear 
Mr Franklin Blake, tndy yours. 


Thomas Candy 
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Contributed by Gabriel Betteredge 

I AM the person (as you remember, no doubt) who led the way in these 
pages, and opened the story I am also the person who is left behind, as 
it were, to close the story up 

Let nobody suppose that I have any last words to say here concerning 
the Indian Diamond I hold that unlucky jewel in abhorrence, and I re 
fer you to other authority than mine for such news of the Moonstone as 
you may, at the present time, be expecting to receive My purpose, in this 
place, IS to state a fact in the history of the family which has been passed 
over by every body, and which I won’t allow to be disrespectfully smoth- 
ered up in that way The fact to which I allude is — the marnage of Miss 
Rachel and Mr Franklin Blake This mterestmg event took place at our 
house in Yorkshire, on Tuesday, October ninth, eighteen hundred and 
forty-nine I had a new suit of clothes on the occasion A.nd the married 
couple went to spend the honey-moon in Scotland 

Family festivals having been rare enough at our house, since my poor 
mistress’s death, I own — on this occasion of the wedding — ^to having 
(toward the latter part of the day) taken a drop too much on the strength 
of it 

If you have ever done the same sort of thing yourself, you will under- 
stand and feel for me If you have not, you will very likely say, ^‘Dis- 
gusting old man’ why does he tell us this^” The reason why is now to 
come 

Havmg, then, taken my drop (bless you’ you have got your favonte 
vice, too only your vice isn’t mine, and mine isn’t yours), I next ap- 
plied the one infallible remedy — ^that remedy being, as you know, Rob- 
inson Crusoe Where I opened that uimvaled book I can’t say Where 
the Imes of print at last left off running into each other I know, how- 
ever, perfectly well It was at page three hundred and eighteen — 
domestic bit concerning Robinson Crusoe’s marriage, as follows 
“With those Thoughts I considered my new Engagement, that I had 
a Wife^’ — (Observe’ so had Mr Franklin’) — ^“one Child bom” — (Ob- 
serve again’ that might yet be Mr Frankim’s case tool) — “and my 
Wife then — ” What Robinson Crusoe’s wife did or did not do “then,” J 
felt no desire to discover I scored the bit about the Child with my pendlj 
and put a morsel of paper for a mark to keep the place “Lie you there,” 
I said, “till the marnage of Mr Franklin and Miss Radbel is some 
months older — and tken we’ll see^” 

The months passed (more than I had bargamed fmr), and no occasicm 
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presented itself for disturbing that mark in the book It was not till this 
present month of November, eighteen hundred and fifty, that Mr Frank- 
lin came into my room, in high good spirits, and said, ‘‘Betteredge’ I 
have got some news for you? Something is going to happen in the house 
before we are many months older ” 

^'Does it concern the family, sir?” I asked 

“It decidedly concerns the family,” says Mr Franklin 

“Has your good lady any thing to do with it, if you please, sir?” 

“She has a great deal to do with it,” says Mr Franldm, beginning to 
look a little surprised 

“You needn’t say a word more, sir,” I answered “God bless you both ^ 
I’m heartily glad to hear it ” 

Mr Franklin stared like a person thunderstruck “May I venture to 
inquire where you got your information?” he asked “I only got mine 
(imparted in the strictest secrecy) five minutes since ” 

Here was an opportunity of producmg Robinson Crusoe! Here was a 
chance of reading that domestic bit about the child, which I had marked 
on the day of Mr Franklin’s marriage^ I read those miraculous words 
with an emphasis which did them justice — and then I looked him severe- 
ly in the face sir, do you believe in Robinson Crusoe?” I asked, 

with a solemnity suitable to the occasion 
“Betteredge^” says Mr Franklin, with equal solemnity, “I’m con- 
vmced at last ” He shook hands with me— and I felt that I had con- 
verted him 

With the relation of this extraordinary circumstance, my re-appear- 
ance m these pages comes to an end Let nobody laugh at the unique 
anecdote here related You are welcome to be as merry as you please 
over every thing else I have written But when I write of Robinson Cru- 
soe, by the Lord, it’s serious— and I request you to take it accordingly ^ 
When this is said, all is said Ladies and gentlemen, I make my bow, 
and shut up the story 
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THE FINDING OF THE DIAMOND 

I 

The Statement of Sergeant Cuffs Man (1849) 

On the twenty-seventh of June last I received instructions from Ser- 
geant Cuff to follow three men, suspected of murder, and described as 
Indians They had been seen on the Tower Wharf that morning, em- 
barking on board the steamer bound for Rotterdam 
I left London by a steamer belonging to another company, which 
sailed on the morning of Thursday, the 28th 
Arriving at Rotterdam, I succeeded in finding the commander of the 
Wednesday’s steamer He informed me that the Indians had certainly 
been passengers on board his vessel — ^but as far as Gravesend only Oft 
that place, oile of the three had inquired at what time they would reach 
Calais On being informed that the steamer was bound to Rotterdam, 
the spokesman of the party expressed the greatest surprise and distress at 
the mistake which he and his two friends had made They were all willing 
(he said) to sacrifice their passage-money, if the commander of the 
steamer would only put them ashore Commiserating their position, as 
foreigners in a strange land, and knowing no reason for detammg them, 
the commander, signaled for a shore boat, and the three men left the 
vessel 

This proceeding of the Indians havmg been plainly resolved on be- 
forehand, as a means of preventing their being traced, I lost no tune m 
returning to England I left the steamer at Gravesend, and discovered 
that the Indians had gone from that place to London Thence I again 
traced them as havmg left for Pl3nnouth Inquiries made at Pl3nnouth 
proved that they had sailed, forty-eight hours previously, in the Bewley 
Castle East Indiaman, bound direct for Bombay 
On receiving this intelligence, Sergeant Cuff caused the authonties at 
Bombay to be communicated with overland — ^so that the vessel might 
be boarded by the police immediately on her entering the port This step 
having been taken, my connection with the matter came to an end I have 
heard nothing more of it since that time 
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The Statement of the Captam (1849) 

I am requested by Sergeant Cuff to set in writing certain facts, con- 
cermng three men (believed to be Hindoos) who were passengers, last 
summer, m the ship Bemley Castle, bound for Bombay direct, under my 
command 

The Hindoos jomed us at Plymouth On the passage out I heard no 
complaint of their conduct They were berthed in the forward part of 
the vessel I had but few occasions myself of personally noticing them 
In the latter part of the voyage we had the misfortune to be becalmed 
for three days and nights off the coast of India I have not got the ship’s 
Journal to refer to, and I can not now call to mind the latitude and longi- 
tude \s to our position, therefore, I am only able to state generally that 
the currents drifted us m toward the land, and that, when the wind found 
us again, we reached our port m twenty-four hours afterward 
The discipline of a ship (as all sea-faring persons know) becomes re- 
laxed in a long calm The discipline of my ship became relaxed Certain 
gentlemen among the passengers got some of the smaller boats lowered, 
and amused themselves by rowing about, and swimming, when the sun, 
at evenmg-time, was cool enough to let them divert themselves in that 
way The boats, when done with, ought to have been slung up again in 
their places Instead of this they were left moored to the ship’s side 
What with the heat, and what with the vexation of the weather, neither 
bfficers nor men seemed to be m heart for their duty while the calm lasted 
On the third night nothing unusual was heard or seen by the watch 
on deck When the morning came the smallest of the boats was missing 
— ^and the three Hindoos were next reported to be missing too 
If these men had stolen the boat shortly after dark (which I have no 
doubt they did), we were near enough to the land to make it vain to 
send in pursuit of them, when the discovery was made in the morning 
I have no doubt they got ashore, m that calm weather (making all due 
allowance for fatigue and clumsy rowing), before day-break 
On reaching our port, I there learned, for the first time, the reason 
my three passengers had for seizing their opportunity of escaping from 
the ship I could only make the same statement to the authorities which I 
have made here They considered me to blame for blowing the discipline 
of the vessel to be relaxed I have expressed my regret on this score to 
them and to my owners Since that time nothmg has been heard, to my 
knowledge, of tibe three Hmdoos I have no more to add to what is here 
written 
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The Statement of Mr Murthwaite (iSso) 

(in A LETTER TO MR BRUFF) 

Have you any recollection, my dear sir, of a semi-savage person whom 
you met out at dinner, in London, m the autumn of ^forty-eight^ Permit 
me to remind you that the person’s name was Murthwaite, and that you 
and he had a long conversation together after dmner The talk related 
to an Indian Diamond, called the Moonstone, and to a conspiracy then 
in existence to get possession of the gem 

Since that time I have been wandering m Central Asia Thence, I have 
drifted back to the scene of some of my past adventures in the north and 
north-west of India About a fortnight since I found myself in a certain 
district or province (but little known to Europeans) called Kattiawar 

Here an adventure befell me, in which (incredible as it may appear) 
you are personally interested 

In the wild regions of Kattiawar (and how wild they are you will un- 
derstand, when I teU you that even the husbandmen plow the land armed 
to the teeth) the population is fanatically devoted to tne old Hindoo re- 
ligion — ^to the ancient worship of Brahmah and Vishnu The few Mo- 
hammedan families, thinly scattered about the villages in the interior, 
are afraid to taste meat of any kind A Mohammedan even suspected 
of killing that sacred animal, the cow, is, as a matter of cotirse, put to 
death without mercy in these parts, by the pious Hindoo neighbors who 
surround him To strengthen the religious enthusiasm of the people, two 
of the most famous shrines of Hindoo pilgrimage are contained within 
the boundaries of Kattiawar One of them is Dwarka, the birth-place of 
the god Krishna The othet is the sacred city of Somnauth — sacked and 
destroyed, as long since as the eleventh century, by the Mohammedan 
conqueror, Mahmoud of Ghizm 

Fmding myself, for the second time, in these romantic regions, I re- 
solved not to leave Kattiawar without looking once more on the mag- 
nificent desolation of Somnauth At the place where I planned to do this, 
I was (as nearly as I could calculate it) some three days distant, jour- 
ne3nng on foot, from the sacred city 

I had not been long on the road before I noticed that other people — 
by twos and threes — ^appeared to be traveling m the same direction as 
myself 

To such of these as spoke to me I gave myself out as a Hindoo-Budd- 
hist, from a distant province, bound on a pilgnmage It is needle to 
say that my dress was of the sort to carry out this description Add, that 
I Imow the language as well as I know my own, and that I am lean enough 
and brown enough to make it no easy matter to detect my European 
origin — ^and you will understand that I passed muster wdh the pec^ie 
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readily, not as one of themselves, but as a stranger from a distant part 
of their own country 

On the second day the number of Hindoos traveling in my direction 
had mcreased to fifties and hundreds On the third day the throng had 
swollen to thousands, all slowly converging to one point — the city of 
Somnauth 

A trifling service which I was able to render to one of my fellow-pil- 
grims during the third day’s journey proved the means of introducing 
me to certain Hindoos of the higher caste From these men I learned that 
the multitude was on its way to a great religious ceremony, which was to 
take place on a hill at a httle distance from Somnauth The ceremony 
was in honor of the god of the Moon, and it was to be held at night 
The crowd detained us as we drew near to the place of celebration By 
the time we reached the hill the moon was high m the heavens My Hin- 
doo friends possessed some special privileges which enabled them to gam 
access to the shrine They kmdly allowed me to accompany them When 
we arrived at the place we found the shrine hidden from our view by a 
curtain hung between two magnificent trees Beneath the trees a flat 
projection of rock jutted out, and formed a species of natural platform 
Below this I stood, m company with my Hindoo friends 
Lookmg back down the hill, the view presented the grandest spec- 
tacle of Nature and Man, in combination, that I have ever seen The 
lower slope of the eminence melted imperceptibly into a grassy plain, the 
place of the meeting of three rivers On one side the graceful winding of 
the waters stretched away, now visible, now hidden by trees, as far as 
the eye could see On the other the waveless ocean slept in the calm of the 
night People this lovely scene with tens of thousands of human crea- 
tures, all dressed m white, stretching down the sides of the hill, over- 
flowing into the plain, and fringing the nearer banks of the winding 
rivers Light this halt of the pilgrims by the wild red flames of cressets 
and torches, streammg up at intervals from every part of the innumerable 
throng Imagine the moonlight of the East, pouring in unclouded glory 
over all — ^and you will form some idea of the view that met me, when I 
looked forth from the summit of the hill 
A strain of plamtive music, played on strmged instruments and flutes, 
recalled my attention to the hidden shrine 

I turned, and saw on the rocky platform the figures of three men In 
the central figure of the three I recognized the man to whom I had spok- 
en in England, when the Indians appeared on the terrace at Lady Ve- 
rinder’s house The other two, who had been his companions on that oc- 
casion, were no doubt his companions also on this 
One of the Hindoos, near whom I was standing, saw me start In a 
whisper he explained to me the apparition of the three figures on the plat- 
form of rock 

They were Brahmans (he said) who had forfeited their caste in the 
service of the god The god had commanded that their purification should 
be the purification by pilgnmage On that night the three men were to 
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part In three separate directions, they were to set forth as pilgnms to 
the shrines of India Never more were they to look on each other’s faces 
Never more were they to rest on their wanderings, from the day which 
witnessed their separation to the day which witnessed their death 
As those words were whispered to me the plaintive music ceased The 
three men prostrated themselves on the rock, before the curtain which 
hid the shrme They rose — ^they looked on one another — they embraced 
Then they descended separately among the people The people made way 
for them in dead silence In three different directions I saw the crowd 
part at one and the sagie moment Slowly the grand, white mass of the 
people closed together again The track of the doomed men through the 
ranks of their fellow-mortals was obliterated We saw them no more 
A new strain of music, loud and jubilant, rose from the hidden shnne 
The crowd around me shuddered and pressed together 
The curtain between the trees was drawn aside, and the shrine was 
disclosed to view 

There, raised high on a throne, seated on his typical antelope, with 
his four arms stretching toward the four comers of the earth, there 
soared above us, dark and awful m the mystic light of heaven, the god 
of the Moon And there, in the forehead of the deity, gleamed the yel- 
low Diamond, whose splendor had last shone on me, in England, from 
the bosom of a woman’s dress ^ 

Yes, after the lapse of eight centuries the Moonstone looks forth once 
more over the walls of the sacred city in which its story first began How 
It has found its way back to its wild native land — ^by what accident, or 
by what crime, the Indians regained possession of their sacred gem — 
may be in your knowledge, but is not m mine You have lost sight of *t 
in England, and (if I know any thing of this people) you have lost sight 
of it forever 

So the years pass, and repeat each other, so the same events revolve in 
the cycles of time What will be the next ^ventures of the Moonstone? 
Who can tell? 
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PREFACE 


“The Woman in White^’ has been received with such marked favour by 
a very large circle of readers, that this volume scarcely stands m need 
of any prefatory introduction on my part All that it is necessary for me 
to say may be summed up in few words 

I have endeavoured, by careful correction and revision, to make my 
story as worthy as I could of a contmuance of the public approval Cer- 
tain technical errors which had escaped me while I was writing the book 
are here rectified None of these little blemishes in the slightest degree 
interfered with the interest of the narrative — ^but it was as well to re- 
move them at the first opportunity, out of respect to my readers, and m 
this edition, accordingly, they exist no more 
Some doubts having been expressed, in certain captious quarters, about 
the correct presentation of the legal “points” incidental to the story, I 
may be permitted to mention that I spared no pains — ^in this instance, as 
in all others — to preserve myself from unmtentionally misleading my 
readers A solicitor of great experience m his profession most kindly and 
carefully guided my steps whenever the course of the narrative led me 
into the labyrinth of the Law Every doubtful question was submitted to 
this gentleman before I ventured on puttmg pen to paper , and all the 
proof-sheets which referred to legal matters were corrected by his hand 
before the story was published I can add, on high judicial authority, that 
these precautions were not taken in vain The “law” m this book has been 
discussed, since its publication, by more than one competent tribunal, 
and has been decided to be sound 

One word more, before I conclude, m acknowledgment of the heavy 
debt of gratitude which I owe to the reading public 
It is no affectation on my part to say that the success of this book has 
been especially welcome to me, because it implied the recognition of a 
literary principle which has guided me since I first addressed my readers 
in the character of a novelist 

I have always held the old-fashioned opmion that the primary object 
of a work of fiction should be to tell a story, and I have never believed 
that the novelist who properly performed this first condition of his art 
was in danger, on that account, of neglectmg the dehneation of charac- 
ter— for this plain reason, that the effect produced by any narrative of 
events is essentially dependent, not on the events themselves, but on the 
human interest which is directly connected with them It may be possible 
in novel-writing to present characters successfully without telling a 
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Story, but it is not possible to tell a story successfully without present- 
ing characters their existence as recognisable realities being the sole con- 
dition on which the story can be effectively told The only narrative 
which can hope to lay a strong hold on the attention of readers is a narra- 
tive which interests them about men and women — for the perfectly ob- 
vious reason that they are men and women themselves 

The reception accorded to ^The Woman in White” has practically 
confirmed these opimons, and has satisfied me that I may trust to them 
m the future Here is a novel which has met with a very kind reception 
because it is a Story, and here is a story, the interest of which — as I 
know by the testimony, voluntarily addressed to me, of the readers them- 
selves — IS never disconnected from the interest of character 'Xaura,” 
^^Miss Halcombe,” and ^'Anne Catherick,” ^'Count Fosco,” “Mr Fair- 
lie,” and “Walter Hartright,” have made friends for me wherever they 
have made themselves known I hope the time is not far distant when I 
may meet those friends again, and when I may try, through the medium 
of new characters, to aw^en their mterest in another story 

WILKIE COLLINS 

Harley Street, London 
February, i86i 



THE FIRST EPOCH 


The Story Begun by Walter Hartright, of 
Clementes Inn, Teacher of Drawing 

I 

This is the story of what a Woman’s patience can endure, and what a 
Man’s resolution can achieve 

If the machinery of the Law could be depended on to fathom every 
case of suspicion, and to conduct every process of inquiry, with moderate 
assistance only from the lubncatmg influences of oil of gold, the events 
which fill these pages might have claimed their share of the public atten- 
tion in a Court of Justice 

But the Law is still, in certain inevitable cases, the pre-engaged serv- 
ant of the long purse, and the story is left to be told, for the first time, m 
this place As the Judge might once have heard it, so the Reader shall 
hear it now No circumstance of importance, from the beginning to the 
end of the disclosure, shall be related on hearsay evidence When the 
writer of these introductory lines (Walter Hartright by name) happens 
to be more closely connected than others with the incidents to be record- 
ed, he will describe them in his own person When his experience fails, 
he will retire from the position of narrator, and his task will be contin- 
ued, from the point at which he has left it off, by other persons who can 
speak to the circumstances under notice from their own knowledge, just 
as clearly and positively as he has spoken before them 

Thus, the story here presented will be told by more than one pen, as 
the story of an offence against the laws is told in Court by more than one 
witness — ^with the same object in both cases, to present the truth always 
in its most direct and most intelligible aspect, and to trace the course of 
one complete senes of events, by making the persons who have been most 
closely connected with them, at each successive stage, relate their own ex- 
penence, word for word 

Let Walter Hartright, teacher of drawmg, aged twenty-eight years, 
heard first 


n 


It was the last day of July The long, hot summer was drawing to a clo^, 
and we, the weary pilgrims of the London pavement, were begmmng to 
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think of the cloud-shadows on the corn-fields, and the autumn breezes on 
the sea-shore 

For my own poor part, the fading summer left me out of health, out of 
spirits, and, if the truth must be told, out of money as well During the 
past year I had not managed my professional resources as carefully as 
usual, and my extravagance now limited me to the prospect of spending 
the autumn economically between my mother^s cottage at Hampstead 
and my own chambers in town 

The evening, I remember, was still and cloudy, the London air was at 
its heaviest, the distant hum of the street traffic was at its faintest, the 
small pulse of the life withm me and the great heart of the city around 
me seemed to be sinking in unison, languidly and more languidly, with 
the sinking sun I roused myself from the book which I was dreaming 
over rather than reading, and left my chambers to meet the cool night 
air in the suburbs It was one of the two evenings in every week which I 
was accustomed to spend with my mother and my sister So I turned my 
steps northward, in the direction of Hampstead 

Events which I have yet to relate make it necessary to mention in this 
place that my father had been dead some years at the period of which I 
am now writing, and that my sister Sarah and I were the sole survivor’s 
of a family of five children My father was a drawing-master before me 
His exertions had made him highly successful in his profession, and his 
affectionate anxiety to provide for the future of those who were depend- 
ent on his labours had impelled him, from the time of his marriage, to 
devote to the insuring of his life a much larger portion of his income than 
most men consider it necessary to set aside for that purpose Thanks to 
his admirable prudence and self-denial, my mother and sister were left, 
after his death, as independent of the world as they had been during his 
lifetime I succeeded to his connection, and had every reason to feel 
grateful for the prospect that awaited me at my starting in life 

The quiet twilight was still trembling on the topmost ridges of the 
Heath, and the view of London below me had sunk into a black gulf in 
the shadow of the cloudy night when I stood before the gate of my moth- 
er’s cottage I had hardly rung the bell, before the house-door was opened 
violently, my worthy Italian fnend, Professor Pesca, appeared in the 
servant’s place, and darted out joyously to receive me, with a shriU, for- 
eign parody on an English cheer 

On his own account, and, I must be allowed to add, on mine also, the 
Professor merits the honour of a formal introduction Accident has made 
him the starting-point of the strange family story which it is the purpose 
of these pages to unfold 

I had first become acquainted with my Italian fnend by meeting him 
at certain great houses, where he taught his own language and I taught 
drawing All I then knew of the history of his life was, that he had once 
held a situation in the University of Padua, that he had left Italy for 
political reasons (the nature of which he uniformly declmed to mention 
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to any one) , and that he had been for many years respectably estab- 
lished in London as a teacher of languages 

Without being actually a dwarf — for he was perfectly well-propor- 
tioned from head to foot — ^Pesca was, I think, the smallest human being 
I ever saw, out of a showroom Remarkable anywhere by his personal ap- 
pearance, he was still further distinguished among the rank and file of 
mankind by the harmless eccentricity of his character The ruling idea 
of his life appeared to be that he was bound to show his gratitude to the 
country which had afforded him an asylum and a means of subsistence 
by doing his utmost to turn himself mto an Englishman Not content 
with paying the nation m general the compliment of invariably carrying 
an umbrella, and invariably wearing gaiters and a white hat, the Profes- 
sor further aspired to become an Englishman in his habits and amuse- 
ments, as well as in his personal appearance Finding us distinguished, as 
a nation, by our love of athletic exercises, the little man, m the inno- 
cence of his heart, devoted himself impromptu to all our English sports 
and pastimes, whenever he had the opportunity of joining them, firmly 
persuaded that he could adopt our national amusements of the field by 
an effort of will, precisely as he had adopted our national gaiters and our 
national white hat 

I had seen him risk his limbs blindly at a fox-hunt and in a cricket- 
field, and, soon afterwards, I saw him risk his life, just as bhndly, in the 
sea at Brighton 

We had met there accidentally, and were bathing together If we had 
been engaged in any exercise peculiar to my own nation, I Aould, of 
course, have looked after Pesca carefully, but, as foreigners are gener 
ally quite as well able to take care of themselves in the water as English- 
men, it never occurred to me that the art of swimmmg might merely add 
one more to the list of manly exercises which the Professor believed that 
he could learn impromptu Soon after we had both struck out from shore 
I stopped, findmg my f nend did not gam on me, and turned round to look 
for him To my horror and amazement, I saw nothing between me and 
the beach but two little white arms which struggled for an instant above 
the surface of the water, and then disappeared from view When I dived 
for him, the poor little man was lying quietly coiled up at the bottom, in 
a hollow of shingle, looking by many degrees smaller than I had ever 
seen him look before During the few minutes that elapsed while I was 
taking him in, the air revived him, and he ascended the steps of the naa- 
chine with my assistance With the partial recovery of his animation 
came the return of his wonderful delusion on the subject of swimmmg 
As soon as his chattermg teeth would let him speak, he smiled vacantly, 
and said he thought it must have been the Cramp 

When he had thoroughly recovered himself and had joined me on the 
beach, his warm Southern nature broke through all artificial Engli^ m- 
stramts m a moment He overwhelmed me with the wild^t e^re^ons 
of affection— exdahned |ia^ionately, in his exaggerated Italian way, 
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that he would hold his life, henceforth, at my disposal, and declared that 
he should never be happy again until he had found an opportunity of 
proving his gratitude by rendenng me some service which I might re- 
member, on my side, to the end of my days 

I did my best to stop the torrent of his tears and protestations by per- 
sisting in treating the whole adventure as a good subject for a joke, and 
succeeded at last, as I imagined, m lessening Pesca’s overwhelming sense 
of obligation to me Little did I think then — ^little did I thmk afterwards, 
\fhen our pleasant holiday had drawn to an end — ^that the opportunity of 
serving me, for which my grateful companion so ardently longed, was 
soon to come, that he was eagerly to seize it on the instant, and that, by 
so doing, he was to turn the whole current of my existence into a new 
channel, and to alter me to myself almost past recognition 
Yet, so it was If I had not dived for Professor Pesca, when he lay 
under water on his shmgle bed, I should, m all human probability, never 
have been connected with the story which these pages will relate — I 
should never, perhaps, have heard even the name of the woman who has 
lived in all my thoughts, who has possessed herself of all my energies, 
who has become the one guiding influence that now directs the purpose 
of my life 


m 

Pesca^s face and manner, on the evenmg when we confronted each other 
at my mother’s gate, were more than sufficient to inform me that some- 
thing extraordinary had happened It was quite useless, however, to ask 
him for an immediate explanation I could only conjecture, while he was 
dragging me m by both hands, that (knowing my habits) he had come 
to the cottage to make sure of meeting me that night, and that he had 
some news to tell of an unusually agreeable kind 
We both pounced mto the parlour in a highly abrupt and undignified 
manner My mother sat by the open window, laughing and fanning her- 
self Pesca was one of her especial favourites, and his wildest eccentrici- 
ties were always pardonable in her eyes Poor dear souP from the first 
moment when she found out that the little Professor was deeply and 
gratefully attached to her son, she opened her heart to him unreservedly, 
and took all his puzzlmg foreign pecuharities for granted, without so 
much as attempting to understand any one of them 
My sister Sarah, with all the advantages of youth, was, strangely 
enough, less phable She did full justice to Pesca's excellent qualities of 
heart, but she could not accept him implicitly, as my mother accepted 
him, for my s^e Her msular notions of propriety rose m perpetual re- 
volt against Pesca’s constitutional contempt for appearances, and she 
was always more or less undisguisedly astonished at her mother’s famfl- 
lanty with the eccentac little foreigner I have observed, noic^y m my 
sister’s case, but in the wtances of others, that we of yonng'g$nera- 
fcion are nothing like so hearty and so impulsive as some of (fin; el<iers 
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I constantly see old people flushed and excited by the prospect of some 
anticipated pleasure which altogether fails to rufHe the tranquillity of 
their serene grandchildren Are we, I wonder, quite such genuine boys 
and girls now as our seniors were in their time^ Has the great advance m 
education taken rather too long a stride, and are we, in these modern 
days, just the least trifle in the world too well brought up^ 

Without attempting to answer those questions decisively, I may at 
least record that I never saw my mother and my sister together in Pes- 
ca’s society, without finding my mother much the younger woman of the 
two On tins occasion, for example, while the old lady was laughing 
heartily over the boyish manner m which we tumbled into the parlour, 
Sarah was perturbedly picking up the broken pieces of a teacup, which 
the Professor had knocked off the table in his preapitate advance to 
meet me at the door 

“I don’t know what would have happened, Walter,” said my mother, 
“if you had delayed much longer Pesca has been half-mad with im- 
patience, and I have been half-mad with curiosity The Professor has 
brought some wonderful news with him, m which he says you are con- 
cerned, and he has cruelly refused to give us the smallest hint of it tiD 
his friend Walter appeared ” 

“Very provoking it spoils the Set,” murmured Sarah to herself, 
mournfully absorbed over the rums of the broken cup 
W^ile these words were being spoken, Pesca, happily and fussily un- 
conscious of the irreparable wrong which the crockery had suffered at his 
hands, was dragging a large arm-chair to the opposite end of the room, so 
as to command us all three, in the character of a public speaker address 
mg an audience Having turned the chair with its back towards us, he 
jumped into it on his knees, and excitedly addressed his small congrega- 
tion of three from an impromptu pulpit 
“Now, my good dears,” began Pesca (who always said “good dears,” 
when he meant “worthy friends”), “listen to me The time has come — I 
recite my good news — speak at last ” 

“Hear, hearf” said my mother, humouring the joke 
“The next thing he will break, mamma,” whispered Sarah, “will be 
the back of the best arm-chair ” 

“I go back into my life, and I address myself to the noblest of created 
beings,” continued Pesca, vehemently apostrophising my unworthy self 
over the top rail of the chair, “who found me dead at the bottom of the 
sea (through Cramp) , and who pulled me up to the top, and what dwj I 
say when I got into my own life and my own clothes again?” 

“Much more than was at all necessary,” I answered, as doggedly as 
possible, for the least encouragement in connection with this subject in^ 
variably let loose the Professor’s emotions in a flood of tears 
“I said,” persisted Pesca, “that my life belonged to my dear 
Walter for tfe rest of my days — ^and so it does I said that I should never 
be happy a^an tiH I hM found the opportunity of doing a good Sotoae- 
fhlifg ior Walter— and I have never hmi contented with this 
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most blessed day Now,” cried the enthusiastic little man, at the top of 
his voice, “the overfiowmg happmess bumts out of me at , 

my skm, like a perspiration, for, on my faith, and soul, and h<®our> the 
Sthmg IS doL at last, and the only word to say now, is-Right-all- 

ricr'ht t 

It may be necessary to explain here that Pesca prided himself on be- 
ing a perfect Englishman in his language, as well as in his dress, man- 
ners, and amusements Having picked up a few of our most familiar col- 
loquial expressions, he scattered them about over his conversation when- 
ever they happened to occur to him, turning them, m his high relish for 
their sound and his general ignorance of their sense, into compound words 
and repetitions of his own, and always running them into each other, as if 

they consisted of one long syllable ^,11 r 

Among the fine London houses where I teach the language of my 
native country,” said the Professor, rushmg mto his long-defied ex- 
planation without another word of preface, “there is one, mighty fine, 
m the big place called Portland You all know where that is^ Yes, yes— 
course-of-course The fine house, my good dears, has got inside it a fine 
family A Mamma, fair and fat, three young Misses, fair and fat, two 
young Misters, fair and fat, and a Papa, the fairest and the fattest of 
all, who IS a mighty merchant, up to his eyes in gold— a fine man once, 
but seeing that he has got a naked head and two chins, fine no longer at 
the present twne Now mindl I teach the sublime Dante to the young 
Misses, and ah^ — ^my-soul-bless-my-souP — ^it is not in human language 
to say how the sublime Dante puzzles the pretty heads of all three' No 
matter— all m good time— and the more lessons the better for me Now 
mind» Imagine to yourselves that I am teaching the yourg Misses to- 
day, as usual We are all four of us down together in the Hell of Dante 
At the Seventh Circle— but no matter for that all the Circles are alike 
to the three young Misses, fair and fat — ^at the Seventh Circle, neverthe- 
less, my pupils are sticking fast, and I, to set them going again, recite, 
explain, and blow myself up red-bot with useless enthusiasm, when — a 
creak of boots m the passage outside, and in comes the golden Papa, the 
mighty merchant with the naked head and the two chins — ^Ha' my good 
dears, I am closer than you think for to the business now Have you been 
oatient so far? or have you said to yourselves, ‘Deuce-what-the-deuce! 


"^esca IS long-winded to-night?’ ” 

We declared that we were deeply interested The Professor went on — 
“In his hand, the golden Papa has a letter, and after he has made his 
excuse for disturbing us in our Infernal Region with the common mortal 
Business of the house, he addresses himself to the three young Misses, 
and begins, as you English begin everything in this blessed world that 
you have to say, with a great O ^O, my dears,’ says the mighty merchant, 

T have got here a letter from my friend, Mr ’ (the name has slipped 

out of my mind, but no matter, we shall come back to that yes, yes — 
nght-all-nght) So the Papa says, T have got a letter from my friend, 
the Mister, and he wants a recommaad from me of a drawing-master to 
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go down to his house m the country’ ^My-soul-bless-my-soul^ when I 
heard the golden Papa say those words, if I had been big enough to 
reach up to him, I should have put my arms round his neck, and pressed 
him to my bosom in a long and grateful hug^ As it was, I only bounced 
upon my chair My seat was on thorns, and my soul was on fire to speak, 
but I held my tongue, and let Papa go on ^Perhaps you know,’ says this 
good man of money, twiddling his friend’s letter this way and that m his 
golden fingers and thumbs, ‘perhaps you know, my dears, of a drawing- 
master that I can recommend?’ The three young Misses all look at eadi 
other, and then say (with the indispensable great O to begin), ‘O, dear 

no, Papa’ But here is Mr Pesca ’ At the mention of myself I can 

hold no longer — the thought of you, my good dears, mounts like blood 
to my head — I start from my seat, as if a spike had grown up from the 
ground through the bottom of my chair — address myself to the mighty 
merchant, and I say (English phrase), “Dear sir, I have the man’ The 
first and foremost drawmg-master of the world’ Recommend him by the 
post to-night, and send him off, bag and baggage (English phrase again 
— ^ha’), send him off, bag and baggage by the tram to-morrow’’ ‘Stop, 
stop,’ says Papa, ‘is he a foreigner, or an Englishman^’ ‘English to the 
bone of his back,’ I answer ‘Respectable^’ says Papa ‘Sir,’ I say (for 
this last question of his outrages me, and I have done being familiar 
with him), ‘Sir’ the immortal fire of genius bums in this Englishman’s 
bosom, and, what is more, his father had it before him’’ ‘Never mind,’ 
says the golden barbarian of a Papa, ‘never mind about his genius, Mr 
Pesca We don’t want genius in this country, unless it is accompanied by 
respectability — and then we are very glad to have it, very glad indeed 
Can your friend produce testimonials — letters that speak to his charac- 
ter^’ I wave my hand negligently ‘Letters^’ I say ‘Ha’ my-soul-bless- 
my-soul’ I should think so, indeed! Volumes of letters and portfolios of 
testimonials, if you like’’ ‘One or two will do,’ says this man of phlegm 
and money ‘Let him send them to me, with his name and address And 
— ^stop, stop, Mr Pesca — ^before ym go to your friend, you had better 
take a note ’ ‘Bank-note! ’ I say inAgnantly ‘No bank-note, if you please, 
till my brave Englishman has earned it fiirst ’ ‘Bank-note!’ ssys Papa, in 
a great surprise, ‘who talked of bank-note? I mean a note of ^e terms— 
a memorandum of what he is expected to do Go on with your lesson, Mr 
Pesca, and I will give you the necessary extract from my friend’s letter ’ 
Down sits the man of merchandise and money to his pen, ink, and paper, 
and down I go once again into the Hell of Dante, with my three young 
Misses after me In ten minutes’ time the note is written, and the boots 
of Papa are creaking themselves away in the passage outside From that 
moment, on my faith, and soul, and honour, I know nothing more’ The 
glonous thought that I have caught my opportunity at last, and that my 
grateful service for my dearest fnend m the world is as go^ as done al- 
ready, flies up into my head and makes me drunk How I pull my young 
Misses and myself out of our Infernal Region again, how my other 
business is done af tarwards, how my little bit of dmner ^des itself down 
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my throat, I know no more than a man m the moon Enough for me that 
here I am, with the mighty merchant’s note in my hand, as large as life, 
as hot as fire, and as happy as a king* Ha* ha* ha* right-right-right-all- 
right*” Here the Professor waved the memorandum of terms over his 
head, and ended his long and voluble narrative with his shrill Italian par- 
ody on an English cheer 

My mother rose the moment he had done, with flushed cheeks and 
brightened eyes She caught the little man warmly by both hands 

“My dear, good Pesca,” she said, “I never doubted your true affec- 
tion for Walter— but I am more than ever persuaded of it now*” 

^ I am sure we are very much obliged to Professor Pesca, for Walter’s 
sake,” added Sarah She half rose while she spoke, as if to approach the 
arm-chair in her turn, but, observmg that Pesca was rapturously kissing 
my mother’s hands, looked serious, and resumed her seat “If the famil- 
iar little man treats my mother m that way, how will he treat me?” Faces 
sometimes tell truth, and that was unquestionably the thought m Sarah’s 
mind as she sat down again 

Although I myself was gratefully sensible of the kindness of Pesca’s 
motives, my spints were hardly so much elevated as they ought to have 
been by the prospect of future emplo5nnent now placed before me When 
the Professor had quite done with my mother’s hand, and when I had 
warmly thanked him for his mterference on my behalf, I asked to be al- 
lowed to look at the note of terms which his respectable patron had drawn 
up for my inspection 

Pesca handed me the paper, with a triumphant flourish of the hand 

“Read * ” said the little man majestically “I promise you, my friend, 
the writing of the golden Papa speaks with a tongue of trumpets for it- 
self ” 

The note of terms was plain, straightforward, and comprehensive, at 
any rate It mformed me — 

First, That Frederick Fairlie, Esquire, of Limmeridge House, Cum- 
berland, wanted to engage the services of a thoroughly competent draw- 
mg-master, for a period of four months certain 

Secondly, That the duties which the master was expected to perform 
wcKild be of a twofdd kind He was to superintend the instruction of two 
young ladies m the art of painting m water-colours, and he was to devote 
his leisure time afterwards to the business of repairing and mounting a 
valuable collection of drawings, which had been suffered to fall into a 
condition of total negl«:t 

Thirdly, That the terms offered to the person who should undertake 
and properly perform these duties were four guineas a week, that he was 
to reside at Lnmneridge House, and that he was to be treated there on 
the footing of a gentleman 

Fourthly, and lastly, That no person need think of applying for this 
situation, unless be could furnish the most unexceptionable rejferences to 
character and abiht^ The referents were to be sent to Mr Fairlie’s 
friend in London, who^was empowered to conclude all necessary grange- 
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merits These mstructrons were followed by the name and address of 
Pesca’s employer m Portland Place — ^and there the note, or memor- 
andum, ended 

The prospect which this offer of an engagement held out was certainly 
an attractive one The employment was likely to be both easy and agree- 
able, It was proposed to me at the autumn time of the year, when I was 
least occupied, and the terms, judging by my personal experience m my 
profession, were surprisingly liberal I knew this, I knew that I ought to 
consider myself very fortunate if I succeeded in securing the offered em 
ployment — and yet, no sooner had I read the memorandum than I felt 
an inexplicable unwillmgness within me to stir m the matter I had nevei 
in the whole of my previous experience found my duty and my inclina 
tion so painfully and so unaccountably at variance as I found them now 

^^Oh, Walter, your father never had such a chance as this^’’ said my 
mother, when she had read the note of terms, and had handed it back to 
me 

“Such distmguised people to know,” remarked Sarah, straightening 
herself m her chair, “and on such gratifying terms of equality, too^ ” 

“Yes, yes, the terms, in every sense, are temptmg enough,” I replied 
impatiently “But before I send in my testimonials, I should like a little 
time to consider ” 

“Consider exclaimed my mother “Why, Walter, what is the matter 
with you?” 

“Considerl” echoed my sister “What a very extraordinary thing to 
say, under the circumstances!” 

“Consider chimed m the Professor “What is there to consider 
about? Answer me this^ Have you not been complaining of your health, 
and have you not been longing for what you call a sma^ of the country 
breeze^ WelP there in your hand is the paper that offers you perpetual 
choking mouthfuls of country breeze for four months’ time Is it not so-* 
Ha^ Again — ^you want money WelP Is four golden guineas a week noth 
mg? My-^oul-bless-my-souP only give it to me — ^and my boots shall 
creak, like the golden Papa’s, with a sense of the overpowermg richness, 
of the man who walks in them! Four guineas a week, and, more than 
that, the charming society of two young Misses, and, more than that, 
your bed, your breakfast, your dinner, your gorging English teas an4 
lunches and drinks of foaming beer, all for nothing — ^why, Walter, my 
dear good friend — deuce-what-the-deuce^ — for the first time m my hft 
I have not eyes enough m my head to look and wonder at you * ” 

Neither my mother’s evident astonishment at my behaviour, nor P^ 
ca’s fervid enumeration of the advantages offered to me by the new em 
ployment, had any effect in shaking my unreasonable dismchnation to 
go to Limmendge House After statmg all the petty objections that I 
could think of to going to Cumberland, and after hearmg tihem answered 
one after another, to my own complete discomfiture, I tried to up a 
last obstacle by askpg what was to become of my pupils in Loirfon wfefle 
I was teaching Mr Fairlie’s your® ladies to sketch from natw^ 
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vious answer to this was, that the greater part of them would be away 
on their autumn travels, and that tie few who remained at home might 
be confided to the care of one of my brother drawing-masters, whose 
pupils I had once taken off his hands under similar circumstances My 
sister reminded me that this gentleman had expressly placed his services 
at my disposal, during the present season, m case I wished to leave town, 
my mother seriously appealed to me not to let an idle caprice stand in the 
way of my own interests and my own health, and Pesca piteously en- 
treated that I would not wound him to the heart by rejecting the first 
grateful offer of service that he had been able to make to the friend who 
had saved his life 

The evident smcenty and affection which inspired these remonstances 
would have influenced any man with an atom of good feeling in his com- 
position Though I could not conquer my own unaccountable perver- 
sity, I had at least virtue enough to be heartily ashamed of it, and to end 
the discussion pleasantly by giving way, and promising to do all that 
was wanted of me 

The rest of the evening passed merrily enough in humorous anticipa- 
tions of my commg life with the two young ladies m Cumberland Pesca, 
inspired by our national grog, which appeared to get into his head, m the 
most marvellous manner, five minutes after it had gone down his throat, 
asserted his claims to be considered a complete Englishman by making 
a series of speeches in rapid succession, proposing my mother's health, 
my sister's health, my health and the healths, in mass, of Mr Fairlie and 
the two young Misses, pathetically returning thanks himself, immedi- 
ately afterwards, for the whole party '‘A secret, Walter," said my little 
friend confidentially, as we walked home together am flushed by the 
recollection of my own eloquence My soul bursts itself with ambition 
One of these days, I go into your noble Parliament It is the dream of 
my whole life to be Honourable Pesca, M P 1 " 

The next morning I sent my testimonials to the Professor's employer 
m Portland Place Three days passed, and I concluded, with secret sat- 
isfaction, that my papers had not been found sufficiently explicit On the 
fourth day, however, an answer came It announced that Mr Fairlie ac- 
cepted my services, and requested me to start for Cumberland imme- 
diately All the necessary instructions for my journey were carefully and 
clearly added m a postscript 

I made my arrangements, unwillmgly enough, for leaving London early 
the next day Towards- evenmg Pesca looked in, on his way to a dinner- 
party, to bid me good-bye 

"T shall dry my tears m your absence," said the Professor gaily, ''with 
this glorious thought It is my auspicious hand that hss given the first 
push to your fortune m the world Go, my friend' When your sun 
m C^berland (English proverb), in the name of Heaven, your 
hay Mary one of the two young Misses, become Honourable Hartn^t, 
M F , and when you are on the top of the ladder, remember that Pesca. 
at the bottom, has done it all 
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I tned to laugh with my little friend over his partmg jest, but my 
spirits were not to be commanded Somethmg jarred in me almost pain- 
fully while he was speaking his light farewell words 
When I was left alone again, nothing remained to be done but to walk 
to the Hampstead cottage and bid my mother and Sarah good-bye 

IV 

The heat had been painfully oppressive all day, and it was now a close 
and sultry night 

My mother and sister had spoken so many last words, and had begged 
me to wait another five minutes so many times, that it was nearly mid- 
night when the servant locked the garden-gate behind me I walked for- 
ward a few paces on the shortest way back to London, then stopped and 
hesitated 

The moon was full and broad m the dark blue, starless sky, and the 
broken ground of the Heath looked wild enough in the mysterious light, 
to be hundreds of miles away from the great city that lay beneath it 
The idea of descending any sooner than I could help into the heat and 
gloom of London repelled me The prospect of going to bed m my airless 
chambers, and the prospect of gradual suffocation seemed, in my present 
restless frame of mmd and body, to be one and the same thing I deter- 
mined to stroll home in the purer air, by the most roundabout way I 
could take, to follow the white winding paths across the lonely Heath, 
and to approach London through xts most open suburb by stnkmg into 
the Finchley Road, and so getting back, in the cool of the new morning, 
by the western side of the Regent’s Park 

I wound my way down slowly over the Heath, enjoying the divine still 
ness of the scene, and admiring the soft alternations of light and shade as 
they followed each other over the broken ground on every side of me So 
long as I was proceeding through this first and prettiest part of my night 
wafi:, my mmd remamed passively open to the impressions produced by 
the view, and I thought but little on any subject — ^indeed, so far as my 
own sensations were concerned, I can hardly say that I thought at all 
But when I had left the Heath, and had turned into the by-road, where 
there was less to see, the ideas naturally engendered by the approaching 
change in my habits and occupations gradually drew more and more of 
my attention es^clusively to themselves By the time I had arrived at the 
end of the road, I had become completely absorbed m my own fanciful 
visions of Limmeridge House, of Mr Fairlie, and of the two ladies whose 
practice m the art of water-colour pamtmg I was so soon to superintend 
I had now arrived at that particular pomt of my walk where four roads 
met — the road to Hampstead, along which I had returned, the road to 
Finchley, the road to West End, and the road back to London I had 
mechanically turned in this latter direction, and was strolling along the 
lonely high-road — ^idly wondermg, I remember, what the Cumberland 
young ladies would look like — ^when, m cme moment, every drop of blood 
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in my body was brought to a stop by the touch of a hand laid lightly and 
suddenly on my shoulder from behind me 

I turned on the mstant, with my fingers tightenmg round the handle of 
my stick 

There, m the middle of the broad, bright high-road — ^there, as if it had 
that moment sprung out of the earth or dropped from the heaven — ^stood 
the figure of a solitary Woman, dressed from head to foot in white gar-- 
ments, her face bent in grave inquiry on mine, her hand pointing to the 
dark doud over London, as I faced her 
I was far too senously startled by the suddenness with which this ex- 
traordinary apparition stood before me, in the dead of night, and in that 
lonely place, to ask what she wanted The strange woman spoke first 
^Ts that the road to London she said 

I looked attentively at her, as she put that singular question to me It 
was then nearly one o^clock All I could discern distinctly by the moon- 
light, was a colourless, youthful face, meagre and sharp to look at about 
the cheeks and chin, large, grave, wistfully attentive eyes, nervous, un- 
certain lips, and light hair of a pale, brownish-yellow hue There was 
nothing wild, nothing immodest in her manner, it was quiet and self-con- 
trolled, a little melancholy and a little touched by suspicion, not exactly 
the manner of a lady, and, at the same tune, not the manner of a woman 
m the humblest rank of life The voice, little as I had yet heard of it, had 
something curiously still and mechanical in its tones, and the utterance 
was remarkably rapid She held a small bag in her hand, and her dress — 
bonnet, shawl, and gown, all of white — ^was, so far as I could guess, cer- 
tainly not composed of very delicate or very expensive materials Her 
figure was slight, and rather above the average height — ^her gait and ac- 
tions free from the slightest approach to extravagance This was all that 
I could observe of her, in the dim light and under the perplexingly strange 
circumstances of our meeting What sort of a woman she was, and how 
she came to be out alone in the high-road, an hour after midnight, I alto- 
gether failed to guess The one thing of which I felt certam was that the 
grossest of mankind could not have misconstrued her motive in speaking, 
even at that suspiciously late hour and in that suspiciously lonely place 
“Did you hear me^” she said, still quietly and rapidly, and without the 
least fretfulness or impatience “I asked if that was the way to London 
“Yes,” I replied, “that is the way it leads to St John^s Wood and the 
Regent^s Park You must excuse my not answenng you before I was 
rather startled by your sudden appearance in the road, and I am, even 
now, quite unable to account for it ” 

“You don’t suspect me of doing anything wrong, do you? I have done 
nothing wrong I have met with an accident — ^I am very unfortunate in 
being here alone so late W^hy do you suspect me of doing wrong?” 

She spoke with unnecessary earnestness and agitation, and shrank back 
from me several paces I did my best to reassure her 
“Pray don’t suf^ese that I have any idea of suspecting you^” I said, 
“or any other wri ttoj to be of assistance to you, if I can rl^orfy 
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dered at your appearance in the road, because it seemed to me to be 
empty the instant before I saw you ” 

She turned, and pointed back to a place at the junction of the road to 
London and the road to Hampstead, where there was a gap m the hedge 
heard you coming,” she said, “and hid there to see what sort of man 
you were, before I risked speaking I doubted and feared about it till you 
passed, and then I was obliged to steal after you, and touch you ” 

Steal after me, and touch me^ Why not call to me^ Strange, to say the 
least of it 

“May I trust you?” she asked “You don’t think the worse of me be- 
cause I have met with an accident?” She stopped in confusion, shifted 
her bag from one hand to the other, and sighed bitterly 
The loneliness and helplessness of the woman touched me The natural 
impulse to assist her and to spare her got the better of the judgment, the 
caution, the worldly tact, which an older, wiser, and colder man might 
have summoned to help him in this strange emergency 

“You may trust me for any harmless purpose,” I said “If it troubles 
you to explain your strange situation to me, don’t think of returning to 
the subject again I have no right to ask you for any explanations Tell 
me how I can help you , and if I can, I will ” 

“You are very kind, and I am very, very thankful to have met you ’ 
The first touch of womanly tenderness that I had heard from her trem- 
bled in her voice as she said the words, but no tears glistened in those 
large, wistfully-attentive eyes of hers, which were still fixed on me “I 
have only been in London once before,” she went on, more and more rap- 
idly, “and I know nothing about that side of it, yonder Can I get a fly, oi 
a carnage of any kind? Is it too late^ I don’t know If you could show me 
where to get a fly — ^and if you will <mly promise not to interfere with me, 
and to let me leave you, when and how I please — ^I have a fnend in Lon- 
don who will be glad to receive me — ^I want nothing else — ^will you 
promise^” 

She looked anxiously up and down the road, shifted her bag again 
from one hand to the other, repeated the words, “Will you promise^” and 
looked hard in my face, with a pleading fear and confusion that it 
troubled me to see 

What could I do? Here was a stranger utterly and helplessly at my 
mercy — ^and that stranger a forlorn woman No house was near, no one 
was passing whom I could consult, and no earthly right existed on my 
part to give me a power of control over her, even if I had known how to 
exercise it I trace these lines, self-distrustfuHy, with the shadows of after- 
events darkening the very paper I wnte on, and still I say, what could I 
do? 

What I did do, was to try and gam time by questionmg her 
“Are you sure that your fnend m London will receive you at ^ch a late 
hour as this?” I said 

“Quite sure Only say you will let me leave you when and howipease 
— only say you won’t interfere with me Will you promise?” 
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As she repeated the words for the third time, she came close to me, and 
laid her hand, with a sudden gentle stealthiness, on my bosom — a thin 
hand, a cold hand (when I removed it with mine) even on that sultry 
night Remember that I was young, remember that the hand which 
touched me was a woman’s 
‘Will you promise^” 

“Yes ” 

One word? The little familiar word that is on everybody’s lips, every 
hour in the day Oh me? and I tremble now when I write it 
We set our faces towards London, and walked on together in the first 
still hour of the new day— I, and this woman, whose name, whose charac- 
ter, whose story, whose objects m life, whose very presence by my side, 
at that moment, were fathomless mysteries to me It was like a dream 
Was I Walter Hartright? Was this the well-known, uneventful road, 
where holiday people strolled on Sundays^ Had I really left, little more 
than an hour since, the quiet, decent, conventionally domestic atmos- 
phere of my mother’s cottage? I was too bewildered — ^too conscious also 
of a vague sense of something like self-reproach— to speak to my strange 
companion for some minutes It was her voice agam that first broke the 
silence between us 

“I want to ask you something,” she said suddenly “Do you know 
many people in London?” 

“Yes, a great many ” 

“Many men of rank and title?” There was an unmistakable tone of 
suspicion in the strange question I hesitated about answering it 
“Some,” I said, after a moment’s silence 

“Many” — ^she came to a full stop, and looked me searchingly in the 
face — “many men of the rank of Baronet?” 

Too much astonished to reply, I questioned her m my turn 
“Why do you ask?” 

“Because T hope, for my own sake, there is one Baronet that you don’t 
know” 

“Will you tell me his name?” 

“I can’t — I daren’t — ^I forget myself when I mention it ” She spoke 
loudly and almost fiercely, raised her clenched hand m the air, and 
shook it passionately, then, on a sudden, controlled herself agam, and 
added, m tones lowered to a whisper “Tell me which of them you know ” 
I could hardly refuse to humour her in such a trifle, and I mentioned 
three names Two, the names of fathers of families whose daughters I 
taught, one, the name of a bachelor who had once taken me a cruise m 
his yacht, to make sketches for him 
“Ah? you don^t know him,” she said, with a sigh of relief “Are you a 
man of rank tod title yourself?” 

“Far from it I am only a drawing-master ” 

As the reply passed my lips — a httle bitterly, perhaps*— she took my 
arm with the abruptness which characterised all her actions 
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^^Not a man of rank and title,” she repeated to herself ^^Thank God^ I 
may trust htm ” 

I had hitherto contrived to master my curiosity out of consideration 
for my companion, but it got the better of me now 
“I am afraid you have serious reason to complain of some man of rank 
and title?” I said “I am afraid the Baronet, whose name you are unwill 
ing to mention to me, has done you some grievous wrong? Is he the cause 
of your being out here at this strange time of night?” 

“Don’t ask me, don’t make me talk of it,” she answered “I’m not fit, 
now I have been cruelly used and cruelly wronged You will be kinder 
than ever, if you will walk on fast, and not speak to me I sadly want 
to quiet myself, if I can ” 

We moved forward again at a quick pace, and for half an hour, at 
least, not a word passed on either side From time to time, being forbid- 
den to make any more inquiries, I stole a look at her face It was always 
the same, the lips close shut, the brow frowning, the eyes looking straight 
forward, eagerly and yet absently We had reached the first houses, and 
were close on the new Wesleyan College, before her set features relaxed, 
and she spoke once more 

“Do you live in London?” she said 

“Yes ” As I answered, it struck me that she might have formed some 
intention of appealing to me for assistance or advice, and that I ought to 
spare her a possible disappointment by warning her of my approaching 
absence from home So I added “But to-morrow I shall be away from 
London for some time I am gomg mto the country ” 

“Where?” she asked “North, or south?” 

“North — to Cumberland ” 

“Cumberland f ” she repeated the word tenderly “Ah^ I wish I was go 
ing there too I was once happy in Cumberland ” 

I tried again to lift the veil that hung between this woman and me 
“Perhaps you were born,” I said, “m the beautiful Lake country?” 
“No,” she answered “I was born in Hampshire, but I once went to 
school for a little while in Cumberland Lakes? I don’t remember any 
lakes It’s Limmendge village, and Limmeridge House, I should like to 
see again ” 

It was my turn now to stop suddenly In the excited state of my curi- 
osity, at that moment, the chance reference to Mr Fairlie’s place of resi- 
dence, on the lips of my strange companion, staggered me with astonish- 
ment 

“Did you hear anybody callmg after us?” she asked, looking up and 
down the road afirightedly, the instant I stopped 

“No, no I was only struck by the name of Limmendge House, I heard 
It mentioned by some Cumberland people a few days since ” 

“Ahf not my people Mrs Fairlie is dead, and her husband is dead, 
and their little girl may be married and gcaie away by this time I can’t 
say who lives at Limmendge now If any more are left there of that name, 
I only know I love liem for Mrs Fairhe’s sake ” 
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She seemed about to say more, but while she was speaking, we came 
within view of the turnpike at the top of the Avenue Road Her hand 
tightened round my arm, and she looked anxiously at the gate before us 
the turnpike man looking out^” she asked 
He was not looking out, no one else was near the place when we passed 
through the gate The sight of the gas-lamps and houses seemed to agi- 
tate her, and to make her impatient 
*^This IS London,” she said “Do you see any carriage I can get? I am 
tired and frightened I want to shut myself m, and be driven away ” 

I explained to her that we must walk a little farther to get to a cab- 
stand, unless we were fortunate enough to meet with an empty vehicle 
and then tried to resume the subject of Cumberland It was useless That 
idea of shutting herself in, and being driven away, had now got full pos- 
session of her mind She could think and talk of nothing else 
We had hardly proceeded a third of the way down the Avenue Road 
pvhen I saw a cab draw up at a house a few doors below us, on the opposite 
side of the way A gentleman got out and let himself in at the garden 
door I hailed the cab, as the driver mounted the box again When we 
crossed the road, my companion’s impatience increased to such an extent 
that she almost forced me to run 

“It’s so late,” she said “I am only m a hurry because it’s so late ” 

“I can’t take you, sir, if you’re not gomg toward Tottenham Court 
Road,” said the driver civilly, when I opened the cab door “My horse 
IS dead beat, and I can’t get him no farther than the stable ” 

“Yes, yes* That will do for me I’m going that way — ^I’m going that 
way ” She spoke with breathless eagerness, and pressed by me into the 
cab 

I had assured myself that the man was sober as well as civil, before I 
let her into the vehicle And now, when she was seated inside, I entreated 
her to let me see her set down safely at her destination 
“No, no, no,” she said vehemently “I’m quite safe, and quite happy 
now If you are a gentleman, remember your promise Let ht m drive on, 
till I stop him Thank you — oh* thank you, thank you*” 

My hand was on the cab door She caught it in hers, kissed it, and 
pushed it away The cab drove off at the same moment — ^I started into 
the road, with some vague idea of stopping it agam, 1 hardly knew why — 
h^itated from dread of fnghtemng and distressing her — called, at last, 
but not loudly enough to attract the driver’s attention The sound of the 
wheels grew fainter in the distance— the cab melted into the black shad- 
ows on the road — ^the woman in white was gone 

Ten mmutes, or more, had passed I was still on the same side of the 
way now mechanically waikmg forward a few paces, now stopping again 
absently At one moment, I found myself doubting the reality of my own 
ad'^nture, at another, I was perplexed and distressed by an uneasy sense 
of Jhairag done wrong, which yet left me confusedly ignorant of how I 
could nave done right I hardly knew where I was going, or wtefc X ipBai^li 
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to do next, I was conscious of nothing but the confusion of my own 
thoughts, when I was abruptly recalled to myself — awakened, I might 
almost say — ^by the sound of rapidly approaching wheels close behind me 
I was on the dark side of the road, m the thick shadow of some gar- 
den trees, when I stopped to look round On the opposite, and lighter 
side of the way, a short distance below me, a pohceman was strolling 
along in the direction of the Regent’s Park 
The carnage passed me — an open chaise driven by two men 
^^Stopi” cried one “There’s a policeman Let’s ask him” 

The horse was instantly pulled up, a few yards beyond the dark place 
where I stood 

“Policeman cried the first speaker “Have you seen a woman pass 
this way^” 

“What sort of woman, sir>” 

“A woman m a lavender-coloured gown ” 

“No, no,” interposed the second man “The clothes we gave her were 
found on her bed She must have gone away m the clothes she wore when 
she came to us In white, policeman A woman m white ” 

“I haven’t seen her, sir ” 

“If you, or any of your men meet with the woman, stop her, and send 
her in careful keeping to that address I’ll pay all expenses, and a fair 
reward into the bargain ” 

The policeman looked at the card that was handed down to him 
“Why are we to stop her, sir? What has she done?” * 

“Done^ She has escaped from my Asylum Don’t forget a woman in 
white Drive on ” 


V 

“She has escaped from my Asylum 
I cannot say with truth that the ternble inference which those words 
suggested flashed upon me like a new revelation Some of the strange 
questions put to me by the woman m white, after my ill-considered prom- 
ise to leave her free to act as she pleased, had suggested the conclusion 
either that she was naturally flighty and unsettled, or that some recent 
shock of terror had disturbed the balance of her faculties But the idea 
of absolute msamty which we all associate with the very name of an 
Asylum, had, I can honestly declare, never occurred to me, m connection 
with her I had seen nothmg, in her language cs: her actions, to justify it 
at the time, and, even with the new hght thrown on her by the words 
which the stranger had addressed to the pohceman, I could see nothing 
to justify it now 

What had I done? A^ted the victim of the most hombte of all fffee 
imprisonment to escape, cr cast loose on the wide world of Lcmdep at 
unfortunate creature, whc^ actions it was my duty, and every 

mercifully to oontrol? T turned^ sici at heart when the questiour oc- 
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curred to me, and when I felt self-reproachfully that it was asked too 
late 

In the disturbed state of my mmd, it was useless to think of going to 
bed, when I at last got back to my chambers m Clement’s Inn Before 
many hours elapsed it would be necessary to start on my journey to Cum- 
berland I sat down and tried, first to sketch, then to read — ^but the wom- 
an in white got between me and my pencil, between me and my book 
Had the lorlorn creature come to any harm? That was my first thought, 
though I shrank selfishly from confronting it Other thoughts followed, 
on which it was less harrowing to dwell Where had she stopped the cab? 
What had become of her now^ Had she been traced and captured by the 
men m the chaise^ Or was she still capable of controlling her own ac- 
tions, and were we two following our widely parted roads towards one 
point in the mysterious future, at which we were to meet once more^ 

It was a relief when the hour came to lock my door, to bid farewell to 
London pursuits, London pupils, and London friends, and to be in move- 
ment again towards new interests and a new life Even the bustle and 
confusion at the railway terminus, so wearisome and bewildering at other 
times, routed me and did me good 

My travelling instructions directed me to go to Carlisle, and then to 
diverge by a branch railway which ran in the direction of the coast As a 
misfortune to begin with, our engme broke down between Lancaster and 
Carlisle The delay occasioned by this accident caused me to be too late 
for the branch tram, by which I was to have gone on immediately I had 
to wait some hours, and when a later tram finally deposited me at the 
nearest station to Limmeridge House, it was past ten, and the night was 
so dark that I could hardly see my way to the pony-chaise which Mr 
Fairlie had ordered to be m waiting for me 

The driver was evidently discomposed by the lateness of my arrival 
He was m that state of highly-respectful sulkiness which is peculiar to 
English servants We drove away slowly through the darkness m perfect 
silence The roads were bad, and the dense obscurity of the night in- 
creased the difficulty of getting over the ground quickly It was, by my 
watch, nearly an hour and a h^ f from the time of our leaving the station 
before I heard the sound of the sea in the distance, and the crunch of 
our wheels on a smooth gravel drive We had passed one gate before en- 
tering the drive, and we passed another before we drew up at the house 
I was received by a solemn man-servant out of livery, was informed that 
the family had retired for the night, and was then led into a large and 
lofty room where my supper was awaitmg me, in a forlorn manner, at 
one extremity of a lonesome mahogany wilderness of dming-table 
I was too tired and out of spirits to eat or drink much, especially with 
the solemn servant waiting on me as elaborately as if a small dinner- 
party had arrived at the house mstead of a solitary man In a quarter of 
an hour I was ready to be taken up to my bed-chamber The solemn 
servant conducted me into a prettily furnished rocm — ^said, ^^Breakfast 
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at nme o’clock, sir” — ^looked all round him to see that ever3rthmg was in 
its proper place — ^and noiselessly withdrew 
^What shall I see m my dreams to-m^t^” I thought to myself, as I 
put out the candle, ^'the woman in white^ or the unknown inhabitants 
of this Cumberland mansion^” It was a strange sensation to be sleepmg 
in the house, like a friend of the family, and yet not to know one of the 
inmates, even by sights 


VI 

When I rose the next mormng, and drew up my blind, the sea opened 
before me joyously under the broad August sunlight, and the distant 
coast of Scotland fringed the horizon with its Imes of melting blue 

The view was such a surprise, and such a change to me, after my weary 
London experience of bnck and mortar landscape, that I seemed to burst 
into a new life and a new set of thoughts the moment I looked at it A 
confused sensation of havmg suddenly lost my familiarity with the past 
without acqumng any additional clearness of idea in reference to the 
present or the future, took possession of my mmd Circumstances that 
were but a few days old faded back m my memory, as if they had hap- 
pened months and months since Pesca’s quaint announcement of the 
means by which he had procured me my present employment, the fare- 
well evening I had passed with my mother and sister, even my myste- 
nous adventure on the way home from Hampstead — ^had all become like 
events which imght have occurred at some former epoch of my exist- 
ence Although the woman m white was still in my mind, the image of 
her seemed to have grown dull and famt already 

A little before nine o’clock, I descended to the ground-floor of the 
house The solemn man-servant of the night before met me wandenng 
among the passages, and compassionately showed me the way to the 
breakfast-room 

My first glance round me, as the man opened the door, disclosed a 
well-furnished breakfast-table, standmg m the middle of a long room, 
with many windows m it I looked from the table to the window farthest 
from me, and saw a lady standmg at it, with her back turned towards 
me The mstant my eyes rested on her, I was struck by the rare beauty 
of her form, and by the unaffected grace of her attitude Her figure was 
tall, yet not too tall, comely and well-developed, yet not fat, her head 
set on her shoulders with an easy, pliant firmness, her waist, perfection 
in the eyes of a man, for it occupied its natural place, it filled out its 
natural circle, it was visibly and deli^tfully undeformed by stays She 
had not heard ipy entrance into the room, and I allowed myself tibe lux- 
ury of admirmg her for a few moments, before I moved one of the diaars 
near me, as the least embarrassmg means of attractmg her attention 
She turned towards me immediately The easy elegance of evay move- 
ment of her limbs and body as soon as she began to advance frem the 
far end of the room set me m a flutter of expectation to see her face 
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clearly She left the window — and I said to myself, The lady is dark 
She moved forward a few steps — ^and I said to myself, The lady is young 
She approached nearer — and I said to myself (with a sense of surprise 
which words fail me to express), The lady is uglyf 

Never was the old conventional maxim, that Nature cannot err, more 
fiatly contradicted — ^never was the fair promise of a lovely figure more 
strangely and startlmgly belied by the face and head that crowned it 
The lady’s complexion was almost swarthy, and the dark down on her 
upper lip was almost a moustache She had a large, firm, masculine mouth 
and jaw, prominent, piercing, resolute brown eyes, and thick, coal-black 
hair, growing unusually low down on her forehead Her expression — 
bright, frank, and intelligent — appeared, while she was silent, to be al- 
together wanting in those feminine attractions of gentleness and pliabil- 
ity, without which the beauty of the handsomest woman alive is beauty 
mcomplete To see such a face as this set on shoulders that a sculptor 
would have longed to model — to be charmed by the modest graces of ac- 
tion through which the sjrnimetncal limbs betrayed their beauty when 
they moved, and then to be almost repelled by the masculine form and 
masculine look of the features in which the perfectly-shaped figure ended 
— ^was to feel a sensation oddly akm to the helpless discomfort familiar 
to us all in sleep, when we recognise, yet cannot reconcile the anomalies 
and contradictions of a dream 

'^Mr Hartnght^” said the lady interrogatively, her dark face lighting 
up with a smile, and softening and growing womanly the moment she 
began to speak “We resigned all hope of you last night, and went to bed 
as usual Accept my apologies for our apparent want of attention, and 
allow me to introduce myself as one of your pupils Shall we shake hands? 
I suppose we must come to it sooner or later — ^and why not sooner?” 

These odd words of welcome were spoken in a clear, ringing, pleasant 
voice The offered hand — rather large, but beautifully formed — ^was giv- 
en to me with the easy, unaffected self-reliance of a highly-bred woman 
We sat down together at the breakfast-table in as coidial and customary 
a manner as if we had known each other for years, and had met at Lim- 
meridge House to talk over old times by previous appointment 

“I hope you come here good-humouredly determined to make the best 
of your position,” continued the lady “You will have to begin this mom- 
ing by putting up with no other company at breakfast than mine My 
sister IS in her own room, nursing that essentially feminine malady, a 
slight headache, and her old governess, Mrs Vesey, is chantably at- 
tending on her with restorative tea My uncle, Mr Fairlie, never joins 
us at any of our meals he is an invalid, and keeps bachelor state in his 
own apartments There is nobody else m the house but me Two youtig 
ladies have been staying here, but they went away yesterday, in despair, 
and no wonder All through their visit (in consequence of Mr FmrWs 
mvalid condition) we produced no such convenience m the house las a 
flirtable, danceable, small talkable creature of the male tod tto 
consequence was, we did nothing but quffltrd, especially! 
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How can you expect four women to dine together alone every day, and 
not quarrel? We are such fools, we can’t entertain each other at table 
You see I don’t think much of my own sex, Mr Hartright — ^which will 
you have, tea or coffee^ — no woman does thmk much of her own sex, al- 
though few of them confess it as freely as I do Dear me, you look puz- 
zled Why^ Are you wondering what you will have for breakfast^ or are 
you surprised at my careless way of talking? In the first case, I advise 
you, as a friend, to have nothing to do with that cold ham at your elbow, 
and to wait till the omelette comes m In the second case, I will give you 
some tea to compose your spirits, and do all a woman can (which is very 
little, by the bye) to hold my tongue ” 

She handed me my cup of tea, laughing gaily Her light flow of talk 
and her lively familiarity of manner with a total stranger, were accom- 
panied by an unaffected naturalness and an easy inborn confidence ir 
herself and her position, which would have secured her the respect of the 
most audacious man breathing While it was impossible to be formal and 
reserved m her company, it was more than impossible to take the faint- 
est vestige of liberty with her, even m thought I felt this instinctively, 
even while I caught the infection of her own bright gaiety of spirits— 
even when I did my best to answer her in her own frank, lively way 
‘^Yes, yes,” she said, when I had suggested the only explanation I could 
offer, to account for my perplexed looks, ^^I understand You are such a 
perfect stranger m the house that you are puzzled by my familiar refer- 
ences to the worthy inhabitants Naturd enough I ought to have 
thought of It before At any rate, I can set it right now Suppose I begin 
with myself, so as to get done with that part of the subject as soon as 
possible? My name is Marian Halcombe, and I am as inaccurate as 
women usually are, m calling Mr Fairlie my uncle, and Miss Fairlie my 
sister My mother was twice married the first time to Mr Halcombe, 
my father, the second time to Mr Fairlie, my half-sister’s father Except 
that we are both orphans, we are m every respect as unlike each other as 
possible My father was a poor man, and Miss Fairlie’s father was a rich 
man I have got nothing, and she has a fortune I am dark and ugly, and 
she IS fair and pretty Everybody thinks me crabbed and odd (with per- 
fect justice), and everybody thmks her sweet-tempered* and charming 

(with more justice still) In short, she is an angel, and I am Try 

some of that marmalade, Mr Hartright, and fimsh the sentence, in the 
name of female propnety, for yourself am I to tell you about Mr 
Fairlie? Upon my honour, I hardly know He is sure to send for you 
after breakfast, and you can study him for yourself In the meantime, I 
may inform you, first, that he is the late Mr Fairlie’s younger brother, 
secondly, that h^ is a single man, and, thirdly, that he is Miss FairMs 
guardian I won’t live without her, and she can’t live without me, smi 
that is how I come to be at Limmeridge House My sister and I are hmr 
estly fond of each other, which, you will say, is perfectly unaccount^^ 
under the circumstances, and I quite agree with you — ^but so is it You 
must please both of us, Mr Hartnght, or please neither of us, and, what 
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IS Still more trying, you will be thrown entirely upon our society Mrs 
Vesey is an excellent person, who possesses all the cardinal virtues, and 
counts for nothmg, and Mr Fairlie is too great an invalid to be a com- 
panion for anybody I don’t know what is the matter with him, and the 
doctors don’t know what is the matter with him, and he doesn’t know 
himself what is the matter with him We all say it’s on the nerves, and 
we none of us know what we mean when we say it However, I advise you 
to humour his little peculiarities, when you see him to-day Admire his 
collection of coins, prints, and water-colour drawings, and you will win 
his heart Upon my word, if you can be contented with a quiet country 
life, I don’t see why you should not get on very well here From break- 
fast to lunch, Mr Fairlie’s drawings will occupy you After lunch, Miss 
Fairlie and I shoulder our sketch-books, and go out to misrepresent Na- 
ture, under your directions Drawing is her favounte whim, mind, not 
mine Women can’t draw — ^their minds are too flighty, and their eyes are 
too inattentive No matter — ^my sister likes it, so I waste paint and 
spoil paper, for her sake, as composedly as any woman in England As 
for the evenings, I think we can help you through them Miss Fairlie 
plays delightfully For my own poor part, I don’t know one note of mu- 
sic from the other, but I can match you at chess, backgammon, ecarte, 
and (with the inevitable female drawbacks) even at billiards as well 
What do you thmk of the programme? Can you reconcile yourself to our 
quiet, regular life? or do you mean to be restless, and secretly thirst for 
change and adventure, in the humdrum atmosphere of Limmeridge 
House?” 

She had ran on thus far, m her gracefully bantering way, with no other 
interruptions on my part than the unimportant replies which politeness 
required of me The turn of the expression, however, in her last question, 
or rather the one chance word, “adventure,” lightly as it fell from her 
lips, recalled my thoughts to my meeting with the woman m white, and 
urged me to discover the connection which the stranger’s own reference 
to Mrs Fairlie informed me must once have existed between the name- 
less fugitive from the Asylum and the former mistress of Limmeridge 
House 

“Even if I were the most restless of mankind,” I said, “I should be in 
no danger of thirsting after adventures for some time to come The very 
night before I arrived at this house, I met with an adventure, and the 
wonder and excitement of it, I can assure you, Miss Halcombe, will last 
me fm: the whole term of my stay m Cumberland, if not for a much longer 
period ” 

“You don’t say so, Mr Hartright^ May I hear it?” 

“You have a claim to hear it The chief person in the adventure was a 
total stranger to me, and may perhaps be a total stranger to you, but she 
certainly mentioned the name of the late Mrs Fairlie m terms of the sin- 
cerest gratitude and regard ” 

“Mentioned my mother’s name^ You mterest me indescribably Pray 
go on ” 
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I at once related the circumstances under which I had met the woman 
in white, exactly as they had occurred, and I repeated what she had said 
to me about Mrs Fairlie and Limmeridge House, word for word 
Miss Halcombe’s bright, resolute eyes looked eagerly into mine, from 
the beginning of the narrative to the end Her face expressed vivid in- 
terest and astonishment, but nothing more She was evidently as far 
from knowing of any clue to the mystery as I was myself 
‘^Are you quite sure of those words referrmg to my mother?” die 
asked 

^^Quite sure,” I replied ^^Whoever she may be, the woman was once at 
school m the village of Limmeridge, was treated with especial kindness 
by Mrs Fairlie, and, in grateful remembrance of that kindness, feels an 
affectionate interest in all surviving members of the family She knew 
that Mrs Fairlie and her husband were both dead, and she spoke of Miss 
Fairlie as if they had known each other when they were children ” 
“You said, I think, that she denied belonging to this placed” 

“Yes, she told me she came from Hampshire ” 

“And you entirely failed to find out her name^” 

“Entirely ” 

“Very strange I think you were quite justified, Mr Hartnght, in giv 
mg the poor creature her liberty, for she seems to have done nothing m 
your presence to show herself unfit to enjoy it But I wish you had been 
a little more resolute about finding out her name We must really clear 
up this mystery, in some way You had better not speak of it yet to Mr 
Fairlie, or to my sister They are both of them, I am certain, quite as ig- 
norant of who the woman is, and of what her past history m connection 
wnth us can be, as I am myself But they are also, in widely different 
ways, rather nervous and sensitive, and you would only fidget one and 
alarm the other to no purpose As for myself, I am all aflame with curios- 
ity, and I devote my whole energies to the business of discovery from 
this moment When my mother came here, after her second marriage, she 
certainly established the village school just as it exists at the present time 
But the old teachers are all dead, or gone elsewhere, and no enlighten- 
ment IS to be hoped for from that quarter The only other alternative I 
can think of ” 

At this point we were interrupted by the entrance of the servant, with 
a message from Mr Fairlie, intimating that he would be glad to see me 
as soon as I had done breakfast 

“Wait in the hall,” said Miss Halcombe, answering the servant for 
me, m her quick, ready way “Mr Hartnght will come out directly I 
was about to say,” she went on, addressmg me agam, “that my sister and 
I have a large collection of my mother’s letters, addressed to my father 
and to hers In the absence of any other means of getting information, I 
will pass the morning in looking over my mother’s correspondence with 
Mr Fairlie He was fond of Ixindon, and was constantly away from hm 
country home , and she was accustomed, at such times, to write and report 
to him hoiy thmgs went on at Lnsmendge Her ktters are full of refer- 
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ences to the school m which she took so strong an interest, and I think it 
more than likely that I may have discovered something when we meet 
agam The luncheon hour is two Mr Hartnght I shall have the pleas- 
ure of mtroducmg you to my sister by that time, and we will occupy the 
afternoon m driving round the neighbourhood and showmg you dl our 
pet points of view Till two o’clock, then, farewell ” 

She nodded to me with the lively grace, the delightful refinement of 
familiarity, which characterised all that she did and all that she said, 
and disappeared by a door at the lower end of the room As soon as she 
had left me, I turned my steps towards the hall, and followed the serv- 
ant on my way, for the first time, to the presence of Mr Fairlie 

vn 

My conductor led me upstairs into a passage which took us back to the 
bed-chamber in which I had slept during the past night, and opening 
the door next to it, begged me to look in 

have my master’s orders to show you your own sitting-room, sir,” 
said the man, ^^and to inquire if you approve of the situation and the 
hght ” 

I must have been hard to please, indeed, if I had not approved of the 
room, and of everythmg about it The bow-window looked out on the 
same lovely view which I had admired m the morning from my bedroom 
The furniture was the perfection of luxury and beauty, the table in the 
centre was bright with gaily-bound books, elegant conveniences for writ- 
ing, and beautiful flowers, the second table, near the window, was cov- 
ered with all the necessary matenals for mounting water-colour drawings, 
and had a little easel attached to it, which I could expand or fold up at 
will, the walls were hung with gaily-tmted chintz, and the floor was 
spread with Indian matting m maize-colour and red It was the prettiest 
and most luxurious little sittmg-room I had ever seen, and I admired it 
with the warmest enthusiasm 

The solemn servant was far too highly trained to betray the slightest 
satisfaction He bowed with icy deference when my terms of eulogy were 
all exhausted, and silently opened the door for me to go out into the pas- 
sage again 

We turned a corner and entered a long second passage, ascended a 
short flight of stairs at the end, crossed a small qrcular upper hall, and 
stepped m front of a door covered with dark baize The servant opened 
this door and led me on a few yards to a second, opened that also, and 
disclosed two curtains of pale sea-green silk hanging before us, raised one 
of them noiselessly, softly uttered the words, ^^Mr Hartnght,” and left 
me 

I found myself m a large, lofty room, with a magnificent carved ced- 
ing, and with a carpet over the floor, so thick and soft that it felt like 
piles of velvet und^ my feet Oue side of the room was occupied by a 
long bookcase of some rare mlaad wood that was quite new ^ me It was 
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not more than six feet high, and the top was adorned with statuettes in 
marble, ranged at regular distances one from the other On the oppo- 
site side stood two antique cabmets, and between them, and above them, 
hung a picture of the Virgin and Child, protected by glass, and beanng 
Raphaels name on the gilt tablet at the bottom of the frame On my 
right hand and on my left, as I stood inside the door, were chiffomers 
and little stands in buhl and marquetry, loaded with figures m Dresden 
china, with rare vases, ivory ornaments, and toys and curiosities that 
sparkled at all pomts with gold, silver, and precious stones At the lower 
end of the room, opposite to me, the windows were concealed and the 
sunlight was tempered by large blmds of the same pale sea-green colour 
as the curtains over the door The light thus produced was dehciously 
soft, mysterious, and subdued, it fell equally upon all the objects m the 
room, it helped to intensify the deep silence, and the air of profound se^ 
elusion that possessed the place, and it surrounded, with an appropriate 
halo of repose, the solitary figure of the master of the house, leaning back, 
listlessly composed, in a large easy-chair, with a reading easel fastened on 
one of its arms, and a little table on the other 

If a man’s personal appearance, when he is out of his dressing-room, 
and when he has passed forty, can be accepted as a safe guide to his time 
of life — ^which IS more than doubtful — Mr Fairlie’s age, when I saw him, 
might have been reasonably computed at over fifty and under sixty 
years His beardless face was thin, worn, and transparently pale, but not 
wrinkled, his nose was high and hooked, his eyes were of a dim, grayish 
blue, large, prominent, and rather red round the nms of the eyelids, his 
hair was scanty, soft to look at, and of that light sandy colour whi^ is 
the last to disclose its own changes towards gray He was dressed in a 
dark frock-coat, of some substance much thinner than cloth, and m 
waistcoat and trousers of spotless white His feet were effeminately 
small, nnd were clad in buff-coloured silk stockings, and little, womanish, 
bronze-leather slippers Two nngs adorned his white, delicate hands, the 
value of which even my inexperienced observation detected to be all but 
priceless Upon the whole, he had a frail, languidly-ffetful, over-refined 
look — ^something singularly and unpleasantly delicate in its association 
with a man, and, at the same time, something which could by no po^i 
bility have looked natural and appropriate if it had been transferred to 
the personal appearance of a woman My morning’s experience of Miss 
Haicombe had predisposed me to be pleased with ever37b(^y in the house, 
but my sympathies shut themselves up resolutely at the first si^t of Mr 
Fairhe 

On approaching nearer to him I discovered that he was not so entirely 
without occupation as I had at first supposed Placed amid the other 
rare and beautiful objects on a large, round table near him, was a dwarf 
cabinet in ebony and silver, contammg coins of all shapes and sizes, se^ 
out in little drawers lined with dark puiple velvet One of these drawers 
lay on a small table attached to his chair, and near it were some toy 
jewellers’ brushes, a washleather “stump,” and a little bottle of Ifejuid, 
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sH waiting to be used in vanous ways for the removal of any accidental 
impurities which might be discovered on the coins His frail white fingers 
were listlessly toymg with something which looked, to my unmstructed 
eyes, Ike a dirty pewter medal with ragged edges, when I advanced within 
a respectful distance of his chair, and stopped to make my bow 

“So glad to possess you at Limmendge, Mr Hartnght,’^ he said, in a 
querulous, cro^mg voice, which combmed, in anything but an agreeable 
manner, a discordantly high tone with a drowsily languid utterance 
“Pray sit down And don’t trouble yourself to move the chair, please In 
the wretched state of my nerves, movement of any kind is exquisitely 
painful to me Have you seen your studio^ Will it do?” 

“I have just come from seeing the room, Mr Fairlie, I assure you — ” 

He stopped me m the middle of the sentence, by closing his eyes, and 
holding up one of his white hands imploringly I paused m astonishment, 
and the croaking voice honoured me with this explanation — 

“Pray excuse me But could you contrive to speak in a lower key? In 
the wretched state of my nerves, loud sound of any kind is indescnbable 
torture to me You will pardon an mvalid? I only say to you what the la- 
mentable state of my health obliges me to say to everybody Yes And 
you really like the room?” 

“I could wish for nothing prettier and nothing more comfortable,” I 
answered, dropping my voice, and beginning to discover already that Mr 
Fairlie’s selfish affectation and Mr Fairlie’s wretched nerves meant one 
and the same thing 

“So glad You will find your position here, Mr Hartright, properly 
recognised There is none of the hornd English barbarity of feeling about 
the social position of an artist in this house So much of my early life has 
been passed abroad, that I have quite cast my insular skin in that re- 
spect I wish I could say the same of the gentry — detestable word, but I 
suppose I must use it — of the gentry in the neighbourhood They are sad 
Goths m Art, Mr Hartright People, I do assure you, who would have 
opened their eyes in astonishment if they had seen Charles the Fifth pick 
up Titian’s brush for him Do you mind putting this tray of coins back 
in the cabinet, and giving me the next one to it? In the wretched state of 
my nerves, exertion of any kind is unspeakably disagreeable to me Yes 
Thank you ” 

As a practical commentary on the liberal social theory which he had 
just favoured me by illustrating, Mr Fairlie’s cool request rather amused 
me I put back one drawer and gave him the other, with all possible po- 
liteness He began triflmg with the new set of coins and the little brushes 
immediately, languidly looking at them and adminng them all the time 
he was speakmg to me 

“A thousand thanks and a thousand excuses Do you like coins? Yes? 
So glad we have another taste m common besides our taste for Art Now, 
about the pecuniary arrangements between us— do tell me — are they 
satisfactory?” 

“Most satisfactory, Mr Fairhe ” 
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glad And — ^what next^ Ah^ I remember Yes In reference to the 
consideration which you are good enough to accept for giving me the 
benefit of your accomplishments in art, my steward will wait on you at 
the end of the first week, to ascertam your wishes And — ^what next? 
Curious, IS it not? I had a great deal more to say, and I appear to have 
quite forgotten it Do you mind touchmg the bell? In that comer Yes 
Thank you 

I rang, and a new servant noiselessly made his appearance — a, for- 
eigner, with a set smile and perfectly brushed hair — a, \alet every mch of 
him 

“Louis,’' said Mr Fairlie, dreamily dusting the tips of his fingers with 
one of the tiny brushes for the corns, “I made some entries in my tablettes 
this morning Find my tablettes A thousand pardons, Mr Hartnght, 
I’m afraid I bore you ” 

As he wearily closed his eyes again, before I could answer, and as he 
did most assuredly bore me, I sat silent, and looked up at the Madonna 
and Child by Raphael In the meantime the valet left the room, and re- 
turned shortly with a little ivory book Mr Fairlie, after first relieving 
himself by a gentle sigh, let the book drop open with one hand, and held 
up the tiny brush with the other, as a sign to the servant to w^ait for fur 
ther orders 

“Yes Just sof ” said Mr Fairlie, consulting the tablettes “Louis, take 
down that portfolio ” He pomted, as he spoke, to several portfolios placed 
near the window, on mahogany stands “No Not the one with the green 
back — that contams my Rembrandt etchmgs, Mr Hartnght Do you like 
etchings? Yes? So glad we have another taste in common — the portfolio 
with the red back, Louis Don’t drop iV You have no idea of the tortures 
I should suffer, Mr Hartnght, if Louis dropped that portfolio Is it safe 
on the chair? Do you think it safe, Mr Hartnght? Yes? So glad Will 
you oblige me by looking at the drawings, if you really think they are 
quite safe Louis, go away What an ass you are Don’t you see me holding 
the tablettes? Do you suppose I want to hold them? Then why not re 
heve me of the tablettes without being told? A thousand pardons, Mr 
Hartnght, servants are such asses, are they not? Do tell me — ^what do 
you think of the drawungs? They have come from a sale in a shocking 
state — ^I thought they smelt of hornd dealers’ and brokers’ fingers when 
I looked at them last Can you undertake them?” 

Although my nerves were not delicate enough to $ietect the odour of 
plebeian fingers which had ofiended Mr Fairhe’s nostrils, my taste was 
sufficiently educated to enable me to appreaate the value of the drawings, 
while I turned them over They were, for the most part, really fine spea- 
mens of English water-colour art, and they had dperved much better 
treatment at the hands of their former poss^or than they appeared lx> 
have received 

“The drawings,” I answered, “require careful straimng and moot- 
ing, and, in my opinion, they are well worth ” 

“I beg your pardon,”/ mterpos^ Mr Fairlie. “Do you imnd 
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ing my eyes while you speak? Even this light is too much for them Yes>” 
was about to say that the drawings are well worth all the time and 
trouble 

Mr Fairlie suddenly opened his eyes again, and rolled them with an 
expression of helpless alarm m the direction of the window 

entreat you to excuse me, Mr Hartright,’’ he said, m a feeble flut- 
ter “But surely I hear some horrid children in the garden — my private 
garden — ^below>” 

“I can’t say, Mr Fairlie I heard nothing myself ” 

“Oblige me — ^you have been so very good in humouring my poor nerves 
— oblige me by lifting up a corner of the blind Don’t let the sun in on 
me, Mr Hartnghtf Have you got the blind up^ Yes^ Then will you be 
so very kind as to look mto the garden and make quite sure^” 

I complied with this new request The garden was carefully walled in, 
all round Not a human creature, large or small, appeared in any part of 
the sacred sedusion I reported that gratifying fact to Mr Fairlie 
“A thousand thanks My fancy, I suppose There are no children, 
thank Heaven, m the house, but the servants (persons born without 
nerves) will encourage the children from the village Such brats — oh, 
dear me, such brats ^ Shall I confess it, Mr Hartright^ — sadly want a 
reform in the construction of children Nature’s only idea seems to be 
to make them machines for the production of incessant noise Surely our 
delightful Raffaello’s conception is infinitely preferable?” 

He pointed to the picture of the Madonna, the upper part of which 
represented the conventional cherubs of Italian Art, celestially provided 
with sitting accommodation for their chins, on balloons of buff-coloured 
doud 

“Quite a model family said Mr Fairlie, leering at the cherubs “Such 
nice round faces, and such nice soft wings, and — ^nothing else No dirty 
httle legs to run about on, and no noisy little lungs to scream with How 
immeasurably superior to the existmg construction ^ I will close my eyes 
again, if you will allow me And you really can manage the drawings? So 
glad Is there anythmg else to settle? if there is, I think I have forgotten 
it Shall we ring for Louis again?” 

Being, by this time, quite as anxious, on my side, as Mr Fairlie evi- 
dently was on his, to bring the interview to a speedy conclusion, I 
thought I would try to render the summoning of the servant unneces- 
sary, by offering tl^e requisite suggestion on my own responsibility 
“The only point, Mr Fairlie, that remains to be discussed,” I said, 
“refers, I think, to the instruction m sketching which I am engaged to 
commumcate to the two young ladies ” 

“Ah! just so,” said Mr Fairhe “I widi I felt strong enough to go into 
that part of the arrangement— but I don’t The ladies who profit by your 
kind services, Mr Hartnght, must settle, and decide, and so on, for 
themselves My mece is fond of your charmmg art She knows just enough 
about It to be conscious of her own sad defects Please take pains with her 
Yes Is there anything else? No We quite understand each other— don’t 
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we> I have no right to detain you any longer from your delightful pur- 
suit — ^have I? So pleasant to have settled everything — ^such a sensible 
relief to have done business Do you mmd ringmg for Louis to carry the 
portfolio to your own room^” 

will carry it there myself, Mr Fairlie, if you will allow me 
^Will you really^ Are you strong enough? How nice to be so strong^ 
Are you sure you won’t drop it? So glad to possess you at Lim- 
meridge, Mr Hartright I am such a sufferer that I hardly dare hope to 
enjoy much of your society Would you mind taking great pains not to 
let the doors bang, and not to drop the portfolio? Thank you Gently with 
the curtains, please — the slightest noise from them goes through me like 
a knife Yes Gooef-mornmg^” 

When the sea-green curtains were closed, and when the two baize 
doors were shut behind me, I stopped for a moment in the little circular 
hall beyond, and drew a long, luxurious breath of relief It was like com- 
ing to the surface of the water after deep divmg to find myself once more 
on the outside of Mr Fairlie’s room 
As soon as I was comfortably established for the morning m my pretty 
little studio, the first resolution at which I arrived was to turn my steps 
no more in the direction of the apartments occupied by the master of the 
house, except in the very improbable event of his honouring me with a 
special mvitation to pay him another visit Having settled &is satisfac- 
tory plan of future conduct, in reference to Mr Fairlie, I soon recovered 
the serenity of temper of which my employer’s haughty familiarity and 
impudent politeness had, for the moment, deprived me The remaining 
hours of the morning passed away pleasantly enough, m looking over 
the drawings, arranging them in sets, trimming their ragged edges, and 
accomplishing the other necessary preparations in anticipatidfi of the 
business of mounting them I ought, perhaps, to have made more progress 
than this, but, as the luncheon time drew near, I grew restless and un- 
settled, and felt unable to fix my attention on work, even though that 
work was only of the humble manual kind 

At two o’clock I descended again to the breakfast-room, a httle anx- 
iously Expectations of some interest were connected with my approach- 
ing reappearance m that part of the house My mtroduction to Miss 
Fairlie was now close at hand, and, if Miss Halcombe’s search through 
her mother’s letters had produced the result which she antiapated, the 
time had come for clearing up the mystery of the woman m white 

vin 

When I entered the room, I found Miss Halcombe and an elderly lady 
seated at the luncheon-table 

The elderly lady, when I was presented to her, proved to be M^ 
Fairlie’s former governess, Mrs Vesey, who had been bnefly descnbed 
to me by my hvely companion at the breakfast-table as possessed of “all 
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the cardinal virtues, and counting for nothing ’’ I can do little more than 
offer my humble testimony to the truthfulness of Miss Halcombe’s sketch 
of the old lady’s character Mrs Vesey looked the personification of 
human composure and female amiabihty A calm enjoyment of a calm 
existence beamed in drowsy smiles on her plump, placid face Some of 
us rush through life, and some of us saunter through life Mrs Vesey sat 
through life Sat in the house, early and late, sat in the garden, sat in 
unexpected wmdow-seats in passages, sat (on a camp-stool) when her 
friends tried to take her out walking, sat before she looked at anything, 
before she talked of anythmg, before she answered Yes or No to the 
conomonest question — always with the same serene smile on her lips, the 
same vacantly attentive turn of her head, the same snugly-comfortable 
position of her hands and arms, under every possible change of domestic 
circumstances A mild, a compliant, an unutterably tranquil and harm 
less old lady, who never by any chance suggested the idea that she had 
been actually alive smce the hour of her birti Nature has so much to do 
m this world, and is engaged m generating such a vast variety of co- 
existent productions, that she must surely be now and then too flurried 
and confused to distinguish between the different processes that she is 
cariying on at the same time Starting from this point of view, it will al- 
ways remain my private persuasion that Nature was absorbed m making 
cabbages when Mrs Vesey was born, and that the good lady suffered the 
consequences of a vegetable preoccupation in the mind of the Mother of 
us all 

*^Now, Mrs Vesey,” said Miss Halcombe, looking brighter, sharper, 
and readier than ever, by contrast with the undemonstrative old lady at 
her side, ^^what will you have? A cutlet^” 

Mrs Vesey crossed her dimpled hands on the edge of the table, smiled 
placidly, and said, “Yes, dear ” 

“What IS that opposite Mr Hartnght? Boiled chicken, is it not? I 
thought you liked boiled chicken better than cutlet, Mrs Vesey?” 

Mrs Vesey took her dimpled hands off the edge of the table and 
crossed them on her lap instead, nodded contemplatively at the boiled 
chicken, and said, “Yes, dear ” 

“Well, but which will you have to-day? Shall Mr Hartnght give you 
some chicken? or shall I give you some cutlet?” 

Mrs Vesey put one of her dimpled hands back again on the edge of 
the table, hesitated drowsily, and said, “Which you please, dear ” 

“Mercy on me? it’s a question for your taste, my good lady, not lor 
mine Suppose you have a little of both, and suppose you begin with the 
chicken, because Mr Hartnght looks devoured by anxiety to carve for 
you ” 

Mrs Vesey put the other dimpled hand back on the edge of the table, 
brightened dimly one moment, went out again the next, bowed obedi- 
ently, and said, “If you please, sir ” 

Surely a mild, a ccanpliant, an unutterably tranquil and harmless old 
lady^ But enough, perhaps, for the present, of Mrs Ves^ 
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All this time there were no signs of Miss Fairlie We finished our lunch- 
eon, and still she never appeared Miss Halcombe, whose quick eye noth- 
ing escaped, noticed the looks that I cast, from time to time, m the di- 
rection of the door 

“I understand you, Mr Hartright,” she said, are wondering 
what has become of your other pupil She has been downstairs, and has 
got over her headache, but has not sufficiently recovered her appetite to 
join us at lunch If you will put yourself under my charge, I think I can 
undertake to find her somewhere m the garden ” 

She took up a parasol lying on a chair near her, and led the way out, by 
a long window at the bottom of the room, which opened on to the lawn 
It IS almost unnecessary to say that we left Mrs Vesey still seated at 
the table, with her dimpled hands still crossed on the edge of it, ap- 
parently settled in that position for the rest of the afternoon 

As we crossed the lawn. Miss Halcombe looked at me significantly, and 
shook her head 

“That mysterious adventure of yours,” she said, “still remains in- 
volved in its own appropriate midnight darkness I have been all the 
morning looking over my mother’s letters, and I have made no discoveries 
yet However, don’t despair, Mr Hartright This is a matter of curiosity, 
and you have got a woman for your ally Under such conditions success 
is certain, sooner or later The letters are not exhausted I have three 
packets still left, and you may confidently rely on my spending the whole 
evening over them ” 

Here, then, was one of my anticipations of the morning still unful- 
filled I began to wonder next whether my introduction to Miss Fairlie 
would disappoint the expectations that I had been forming of her since 
breakfast-time 

“And how did you get on with Mr Fairlie?” inquired Miss Halcombe, 
as we left the lawn and turned into a shrubbery “Was he particularly 
nervous this morning? Never mind considering about your answer, Mr 
Hartright The mere fact of your bemg obliged to consider is enough for 
me I see m your face that he was particularly nervous, and, as I am 
amiably unwilling to throw you into the same condition, I ask no more ” 

We turned off into a winding path while she was speaking, and ap 
proached a pretty summer-house, built of wood, in the form of a minia- 
ture Swiss chalet The one room of the summer-house, as we ascended the 
steps of the door, was occupied by a young lady She was standmg near a 
rustic table, looking out at the inland view of moor and hill presented by 
a gap in the trees, and absently turning over the leaves of a little sketch- 
book that lay at her side This was Miss Fairlie 

How can I describe her? How can I separate her from my own sensa- 
tions, and from all that has happened in the later time? How ca| I see 
her again as she looked when my eyes first rested on her— as she|hould 
look now to the eyes that are about to see her in these pages? 

The water-colour drawing that I made of Laura Fairlie, at M after 
period, in the place and attitude m which I first saw her, lies on Mr desk 
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while I write I look at it, and there dawns tipcMi me brightly, from the 
dark greenish-brown background of the summer-house, a light, youthful 
figure, clothed m a simple muslin dress, the pattern of it formed by 
broad alternate stripes of delicate blue and white A scarf of the same ma-* 
tenal sits cnsply and closely round her shoulders, and a little straw hat 
of the natural colour, plainly and sparingly trimmed with ribbon to 
match the gown, covers her head, and throws its soft pearly shadow over 
the upper part of her face Her hair is of so faint and pale a brown — ^not 
flaxen, and yet almost as hght, not golden, and yet almost as glossy — 
that it nearly melts, here and there, into the shadow of the hat It is 
plamly parted and drawn back over her ears, and the line of it ripples 
naturally as it crosses her forehead The eyebrows are rather darker than 
the hair, and the eyes are of tliat soft, limpid turquoise blue, so often 
sung by the poets, so seldom seen m real life Lovely eyes in colour, lovely 
eyes in form — ^large and tender and quietly thoughtful — ^but beautiful 
above all things in the clear truthfulness of look that dwells in their in- 
most depths, and shines through all their changes of expression with the 
iight of a purer and a better world The charm — ^most gently and yet most 
distinctly expressed — ^which they shed over the whole face, so covers and 
transforms its little natural human blemishes elsewhere, that it is diffi- 
cult to estimate the relative merits and defects of the other features It 
IS hard to see that the lower part of the face is too delicately refined away 
towards the chin to be m full and fair proportion with the upper part, 
that the nose, m escapmg the aqmlme bend (always hard and cruel m a 
woman, no matter how abstractly perfect it may be), has erred a little 
m the other extreme, and has missed the ideal straightness of line, and 
that the sweet, sensitive lips are subject to a slight nervous contraction 
when she smiles, which draws them upward a little at one corner, to- 
wards the cheek It might be possible to note these blemishes in another 
woman’s face, but it is not easy to dwell on them in hers, so subtly are 
they connected with all that is individual and characteristic in her ex- 
pression, and so closely does the expression depend for its full play and 
life, m every other feature, on the moving impulse of the eyes 
Does my poor portrait of her, my fond, patient labour of long and 
happy days, show me these things? Ah, how few of them are m the dim 
mechanical drawing, and how many m the mind with which I regard it I 
A fair, delicate girl, in a pretty light dress, trifling with the leaves of a 
sketch-book, while she looks up from it with truthful, mnocent blue eyes 
—that IS all the drawmg can say, all, perhaps, that even the deeper 
reach of thought and pen can say m their language either The woman 
who first gives life, light, and form to our shadowy conceptions of beauty, 
fills a void in our spmtual nature that has remained unknown to us till 
appeared Sympathies that he too deep for words, too deep almost for 
thoughts, are touched, at such times, by other charms than those which 
the senses feel and which the resources of expression can realise The 
mystery which underlies the beauty of women is never raised above the 
reach of all expression until it has claimed kindred with the deeper mys- 
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tery in our souls Then, and then only, has it passed beyond the nar- 
row region on which light falls, in this world, from the pencil and the pen 
Think of her as you thought of the first woman who quickened the 
pulses within you that the rest of her sex had no art to stir Let the kind, 
candid blue eyes meet yours, as they met mine, with the one matchless 
look which we both remember so well Let her voice speak the music that 
you once loved best, attuned as sweetly to your ear as to mine Let her 
footstep, as she comes and goes, in these pages, be like that other foot- 
step to whose airy fall your own heart once beat time Take her as the 
visionary nursling of your own fancy, and she will grow upon you, all the 
more clearly, as the living woman who dwells m mine 
Among the sensations Siat crowded on me, when my eyes first looked 
upon her — familiar sensations which we all know, which spring to life m 
most of our hearts, die again in so many, and renew their bright existence 
m so few — ^there was one that troubled and perplexed me, one that 
seemed strangely inconsistent and unaccountably out of place in Miss 
Fairlie^s presence 

Mingling with the vivid impression produced by the charm of her fair 
face and head, her sweet expression, and her winning simplicity of man- 
ner, was another impression, which, m a shadowy way, suggested to me 
the idea of something wantmg At one time it seemed like something 
wanting in her ^ at another, like somethmg wanting in myself, which 
hmdered me from understanding her as I ought The impression was al 
ways strongest in the most contradictory manner, when she looked at me, 
or, in other words, when I was most conscious of the harmony and charm 
of her face, and yet, at the same time, most troubled by the sense of an 
incompleteness which it was impossible to discover Something wanting, 
something wanting — ^and where it was, and what it was, I could not say 
The effect of this curious caprice of fancy (as I thought it then) was 
not of a nature to set me at my ease during a first interview with Miss 
Fairlie The few kind words of welcome which she spoke found me hardly 
self-possessed enough to thank her in the customary phrases of reply 
Observing my hesitation, and no doubt attributing it, naturally enough, 
to some momentary shyness on my part, Miss Halcombe took the busi- 
ness of talking, as easily and readily as usual, into her own hands 
'Xook there, Mr Hartright,” she said, pointing to the sketch-book on 
the table, and to the little delicate wandering band that was still trifling 
with it “Surely you will acknowledge that your model pupil is found at 
last? The moment she hears that you are in the house, she seizes her in- 
estimable sketch-book, looks universal Nature straight m the face, and 
longs to begin 

Miss Fairlie laughed with a ready good-humour, which broke out as 
brightly as if it had been part of the sunshine above us, over her lovely 
face 

“I must not take credit to myself where no credit is due,” she sard, her 
clear, truthful blue eyes looking alternately at Miss Halcombe and at me 
“Fond as I am of drawing, I am so conscious of my own ignorance that I 
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am more afraid than anxious to begin Now I know you are here, Mr 
Hartright, I find myself looking over my sketches, as I used to look over 
my lessons when I was a little girl, and when I was sadly afraid that I 
should turn out not fit to be heard ” 

She made the confession very prettily and simply, and, with quaint, 
childish earnestness, drew the sketch-book away close to her own side 
of the table Miss Halcombe cut the knot of the little embarrassment 
forthwith, in her resolute, downnght way 

“Good, bad, or mdifferent,’’ she said, “the pupil’s sketches must pass 
through the fiery ordeal of the master’s judgment — ^and there’s an end of 
it Suppose we take them with us m the carnage, Laura, and let Mr 
Hartnght see them for the first time, under circumstances of perpetual 
jolting and interruption^ If we can only confuse him all through the 
drive, between Nature as it is, when he looks up at the view, and Nature 
as it IS not, when he looks down again at our sketch-books, we shall drive 
him into the last desperate refuge of paying us compliments, and shall 
slip through his professional fingers with our pet feathers of vanity all 
unruffled ” 

“I hope Mr Hartnght wiU pay me no compliments,” said Miss Fair- 
lie, as we all left the summer-house 

“May I venture to inquire why you express that hope^” I asked 
“Because I shall beheve all that you say to me/’ she answered simply 
In those few words she unconsciously gave me the key to her whole 
character, to that generous trust in others which, in her nature, grew in- 
nocently out of the sense of her own truth I only knew it intuitively 
then I know it by experience now 
We merely wait^ to rouse good Mrs Vesey from the place which she 
stiU occupied at the deserted luncheon-table, before we entered the open 
carnage for our promised drive The old lady and Miss Halcombe occu- 
pied the back seat, and Miss Fairlie and I sat together in front, with the 
sketch-book open between us, fairly exhibited at last to my professional 
eyes All serious criticism on the drawmgs, even if I had been disposed to 
volunteer it, was rendered impossible by Miss Halcombe’s lively resolu- 
tion to see nothing but the ridiculous side of the Fme Arts, as practised 
by herself, her sister, and ladies in general I can remember the conversa- 
tion that passed far more easily than the sketches that I mechanically 
looked over That part of the talk, especially, m which Miss Fairlie took 
any share is still as vividly impressed on my memory as if I had heard it 
only a few hours ago 

Yes^ let me acknowledge that, on this first day, I let the charm of 
her presence lure me from the recollection of myself and my position The 
most trifling of the questions that she put to me, on the subject of using 
her pencil and mixing her colours, the slightest alterations of expression 
in the lovely eyes that looked into mine, with such an earnest desire to 
learn all that I could teach, and to discover all that I could show, at- 
tracted more of my attention than the finest view we passed throu^, or 
the grandest changes ol light and shade, as they flow^ into each other 
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over the waving moorland and the level beach At any time, and under 
any circumstances of human interest, is it not strange to see how little 
re^ hold the objects of the natural world amid which live can gam on 
our hearts and minds^ We go to Nature for comfort m trouble, and sym- 
pathy in joy, only m books Admiration of those beauties of the inani- 
mate world, which modern poetry so largely and so eloquently descnbes, 
IS not, even in the best of us, one of the original mstincts of our nature 
As children, we none of us possess it No uninstructed man or woman 
possesses it Those whose lives are most exclusively passed amid the e\ er- 
changing wonders of sea and land are also those who are most universally 
msensible to every aspect of Nature not directly associated i?vith the hu- 
man interest of their calling Our capacity of appreciating the beauties of 
the earth we live on is, in truth, one of the civilised accomplishments 
which we all learn as an art, and, more, that very capacity is rarely prac- 
tised by any of us except when our minds are most indolent and most un- 
occupied How much share have the attractions of Nature ever had in 
the pleasurable or painful interests and emotions of ourselves or our 
friends? What space do they ever occupy m the thousand little narratives 
of personal experience which pass every day by word of mouth from one 
of us to the others All that our minds can compass, all that our hearts can 
learn, can be accomplished with equal certainty, equal profit, and equal 
satisfaction to ourselves, m the poorest as in the richest prospect that the 
face of the earth can show There is surely a reason for this want of in 
born sympathy between the creature and the creation around it, a rea- 
son which may perhaps be found m the widely differing destinies of man 
and his earthly sphere The grandest mountam prospect that the eye can 
range over is appointed to annihilation The smdiest human interest that 
the pure heart can feel is appointed to immortality 
We had been out nearly three hours, when the carnage again passed 
through the gates of Limmendge House 

On our way back, I had let the ladies settle for themselves the first 
point of view which they were to sketch, under my mstructions, on the 
afternoon of the next day When they withdrew to dress for dinner, and 
when I was alone again in my little sittmg-room, my spirits seemed to 
leave me on a sudden I felt ill at ease and dissatisfied with myself, I 
hardly knew why Perhaps I was now conscious, for the first time, of hav- 
ing enjoyed our drive too much in the character of a guest, and too little 
in the character of a drawing-master Perhaps that strange sense of some- 
thmg wanting, either m Miss Fairlie or in myself, which had perplexed 
me when I was first introduced to her, haunted me still Anyhow, it was 
a relief to my spirits when the dinner-hour called me out of my solitude, 
and took me back to the society of the ladies of the house 

I was struck, on entering the drawing-room, by the curious contrast, 
rather m material than m colour, of the dresses which they now wore, 
WMt Mrs Ve^y and Miss Halcombe were richly clad {each m the man- 
ner most becoming to her age), the first m silver-gray, and the seccmd in 
that delicate primrose-yellow colour which matches so well with a dark 
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complexion and black hair, Miss Fairlie was unpretendingly and almost 
poorly dressed in plain white muslin It was spotlessly pure, it was beau- 
tifully put on, but still it was the sort of dress which the wife or daughter 
of a poor man might have worn , and it made her, so far as externals went, 
look less affluent in circumstances than her own governess At a later 
period, when I learned to know more of Miss Fairhe’s character, I dis- 
covered that this curious contrast, on the wrong side, was due to her 
natural delicacy of feelmg and natural intensity of aversion to the slight- 
est personal display of her own wealth Neither Mrs Vesey nor Miss 
Halcombe could ever induce her to let the advantage in dress desert the 
two ladies who were poor, to lean to the side of the one lady who was 
rich 

When the dinner was over, we returned together to the drawing-room 
Although Mr Fairlie (emulatmg the magnificent condescension of the 
monarch who had picked up Titian’s brush for him) had instructed his 
butler to consult my wishes m relation to the wine that I might prefer 
after dmner, I was resolute enough to resist the temptation of sitting in 
sohtary grandeur among bottles of my own choosing, and sensible enough 
to ask the ladies’ permission to leave the table with them habitually, on 
the civilised foreign plan, during the period of my residence at Lim- 
mendge House 

The drawing-room, to which we had now withdrawn for the rest of the 
evening, was on the ground-floor, and was of the same shape and size as 
the bre^fast-room Large glass doors at the lower end opened on to a 
terrace, beautifully ornamented along its whole length with a profusion 
of flowers The soft, hazy twilight was just shading leaf and blossom 
alike mto harmony with its own sober hues as we entered the room, and 
the sweet evenmg scent of the flowers met us with its fragrant welcome 
through the open glass doors Good Mrs Vesey (always first to sit down) 
took possession of an arm-chair in a corner, and dozed off comfortably to 
sleep At my request, Miss Fairlie placed herself at the piano As I fol- 
lowed her to a seat near the instrument, I saw Miss Halcombe retire into 
a recess of one of the side windows, to proceed with the search through 
her mother’s letters by the last quiet rays of the evenmg light 

How vividly that peaceful home-picture of the drawing-room comes 
back to me while I write i From the place where I sat I could see Miss 
Halcombe’s graceful figure, half of it m soft light, half in mjrsterious 
shadow, bending intently over the letters m her lap, while, nearer to me, 
the fair profile of the player at the piano was just delicately defined 
against the faintly deepening background of the inner wall of the room 
Outside, on the terrace, the clustermg flowers and long grasses and 
creepers waved so gently in the light evenmg air that the sound of their 
rustling never reached us The sky was without a cloud, and the dawmng 
mystery of moonlight began to tremble already in the region of the east- 
ern heaven The sense of peace and seclusion soothed all thought ancf 
feeling mto a rapt, unearthly repose, and tiie balmy quiet that deepentd 
ever with the deepening light seemed to hover over us with a gentler in- 
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fluence still, when there stole upon it from the piano the heavenly tender- 
ness of the music of Mozart It was an evenmg of sights and sounds never 
to forget 

We all sat silent in the places we had chosen — ^Mrs Vesey still sleep- 
ing, Miss Fairlie still playing, Miss Halcombe still readmg — ^till the hght 
failed us By this time the moon had stolen round to the terrace, and 
soft, mysterious rays of hght were slanting already across the lower end 
of the room The change from the twilight obscunty was so beautiful that 
we banished the lamps, by common consent, when the servant brought 
them m, and kept the large room unlighted, except by the glimmer of the 
two candles at the piano 

For half an hour more, the music still went on After that, the beauty 
of the moonlight view on the terrace tempted Miss Fairlie out to look at 
It, and I followed her When the candles at the piano had been lighted,, 
Miss Halcombe had changed her place, so as to contmue her examination 
of the letters by their assistance We left her, on a low chair, at one side 
of the instrument, so absorbed over her reading that she did not seem to 
notice when we moved 

We had been out on the terrace together, just in front of the glass 
doors, hardly so long as five minutes, I should think, and Miss Fairlie 
was, by my advice, just tying her white handkerchief over her head as a 
precaution against the night air — ^when I heard Miss Halcombe’s voice — 
low, eager, and altered from its natural lively tone — ^pronounce my name 

^‘Mr Hartnght,’’ she said, ‘%ill you come here for a minute? I want 
to speak to you ” 

I entered ^e room agam immediately The piano stood about half-way 
down along the inner wall On the side of the instrument farthest 
from the terrace, Miss Halcombe was sitting with the letters scattered on 
her lap, and with one m her hand selected from them and held close to 
the candle On the side nearest to the terrace there stood a low ottoman, 
on which I took my place In this position I was not far from the glass 
doors, and I could see Miss Fairlie plainly, as she passed and repassed the 
opening on to the terrace, walkmg slowly from end to end of it m the full 
radiance of the moon 

‘T want you to listen while I read the concluding passages in this let- 
ter,” said Miss Halcombe ‘Tell me if you think they throw any light 
upon your strange adventure on the road to London The letter is ad- 
dressed by my mother to her second husband, Mr Fairlie, and the date 
refers to a period of between eleven and twelve years since At that time 
Mr and Mrs Fairlie, and my half-sister Laura, had been living for years 
m this house, and I was away from them, completing my education at a 
school m Paris” 

She looked and spoke earnestly, and, as I thought, a little uneasily as 
well At the moment when she raised the letter to the candle before be- 
ginning to read it, Miss Fairlie passed us on the terrace, looked m for a 
moment, and, seeing that we were engaged, slowly walked on 

Miss Halcombe began to read as follows — 
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“ TTou will be tired, my dear Philip, of hearing perpetually about my 
schools and my scholars Lay the blame, pray, on the dull uniformity of 
life at Limmeridge, and not on me Besides, this time I have something 
really interesting to tell you about a new scholar 

“ ‘You know old Mrs Kempe, at the village shop Well, after years of 
ailing, the doctor has at last given her up, and she is dying slowly, day 
by day Her only living relation, a sister, arrived last week to take care 
of her This sister comes all the way from Hampshire — ^her name is Mrs 
Cathenck Four days ago Mrs Cathenck came here to see me, and 
brought her only child with her, a sweet little girl about a year older 
than our dailing Laura 

As the last sentence fell from the reader^s lips. Miss Fairlie passed us 
on the terrace once more She was softly singing to herself one of the 
melodies which she had been playing earlier in the evening Miss Hal- 
combe waited till she had passed out of sight again, and then went on 
with the letter — 

“ ‘Mrs Cathenck is a decent, well-behaved, respectable woman, mid- 
dle-aged, and with the remains of having been moderately, only moder- 
ately, nice-lookmg There is something in her manner and m her appear- 
ance, however, which I can’t make out She is reserved about herself to 
the point of downright secrecy, and there is a look in her face — ^I can’t 
describe it — ^which suggests to me that she has something on her mind 
She is altogether what you would call a walking mystery Her errand at 
Limmeridge House, however, was simple enough When she left Hamp- 
shire to nurse her sister, Mrs Kempe, through her last illness, she had 
been obliged to bring her daughter with her, through having no one at 
home to take care of the little girl Mrs Kempe may die in a week’s 
time, or may linger on for months , and Mrs Catherick’s object was to ask 
me to let her daughter, Anne, have the benefit of attending my school, 
subject to the condition of her being removed from it to go home again 
with her mother after Mrs Kempe’s death I consented at once, and 
when Laura and I went out for our walk, we took the little girl (who is 
just eleven years old) to the school that very day ’ ” 

Once more Miss Fairlie’s figure, bright and soft in its snowyAmuslin 
dress — ^her face prettily framed by the white folds of the handkerchief 
which she had tied under her chin — ^passed by us in the moonlight Once 
more Miss Halcombe waited till she was out of sight, and then went 
on — 

“ T have taken a polent fancy, Philip, to my new scholar, for a rea- 
son which I me^ till the tot for the sake of surprising you Her 

mother having told me is little about the child as she told me of herself, 
I was left to discov^ Iwtjach t did on the first day when we tried her at 
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lessons) that the poor little thing’s intellect is not developed as it ought 
to be at her age Seeing this, I had her up to the house the next day, and 
privately arranged with the doctor to come and watch her and question 
her, and tell me what he thought His opinion is that she will grow out of 
it But, he says, her careful bnnging-up at school is a matter of great im- 
portance just now, because her unusual slowness m acquirmg ideas im- 
plies an unusual tenacity in keepmg them when they are once received 
into her mind Now, my love, you must not imagine, m your off-hand 
way, that I have been attaching myself to an idiot This poor Lttle Anne 
Cathenck is a sweet, affectionate, grateful girl, and says the quaintest, 
prettiest things (as you shall judge by an instance), in the most oddly 
sudden, surprised, half-frightened way Although she is dressed very 
neatly, her clothes show a sad want of taste in colour and pattern So I 
arranged, yesterday, that some of our darlmg Laura’s old white frocks 
and white hats should be altered for Anne Cathenck, explaining to her 
that little girls of her complexion looked neater and better all m white 
than in anything else She hesitated and seemed puzzled for a minute, 
then flushed up, and appeared to understand Her little hand clasped 
mme suddenly She kissed it, Philip, and said (oh, so earnestly^? “I 
will always wear white as long as I live It will help me to remember you, 
ma’am, and to think that I am pleasing you still, when I go away and see 
you no more ” This is only one specimen of the quaint things she says so 
prettily Poor little soul’ She shall have a stock of white frocks, made 
with good deep tucks, to let out for her as she grows ’ ” 

Miss Halcombe paused, and looked at me across the piano 
“Did the forlorn woman whom you met m the high-road seem 
young?” she asked “Young enough to be two or three and twenty^” 
“Yes, Miss Halcombe, as young as that ” 

“And she was strangely dressed, from head to foot, all in white^” 
“All m white ” 

While the answer was passing my lips, Miss Fairlie glided into view on 
the terrace, for the third time Instead of proceeding on her walk, she 
stopped, with her back turned towards us, and, leaning on the balus- 
trade of the terrace, looked down mto the garden beyond My eyes fixed 
upon the white gleam of her muslm gown and head-dress in the moon- 
light, and a sensation for which I can find no name — a sensation that 
quiqkened my pulse, and raised a fluttenng at my heart — began to steal 
over me 

“All in white^”’ Miss Halcombe repeated “The most important sent- 
ences in the letter, Mr Hartright, are those at the end, which I will read 
to you immediately But I can’t help dwelling a little upon the coinci- 
dence of the white costume of the woman you met, and the white frocks 
which produced that strange answer from my mother’s little scholar The 
doctor may have been wrong when he discovered the child’s defects of 
intellect, and predicted that she would ^grow out of them ’ She may never 
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have grown out of them, and the old grateful fancy about dressing m 
white, which was a serious feehng to the girl, may be a serious feeling to 
the woman still ’’ 

I said a few words in answer — hardly know what All my attention 
was concentrated on the white gleam of Miss Fairlie’s muslin dress 

‘Xisten to the last sentences of the letter,” said Miss Halcombe “I 
think they will surprise you ” 

As she raised the letter to the light of the candle. Miss Fairlie turned 
from the balustrade, looked doubtfully up and down the terrace, ad- 
vanced a step towards the glass doors, and then stopped, facing us 

Meanwhile, Miss Halcombe read me the last sentences to which she 
had referred — 

“ ^And now, my love, seemg that I am at the end of my paper, now 
for the real reason, the surprising reason, for my fondness for little Anne 
Cathenck My dear Philip, although she is not half so pretty, she is, 
nevertheless, by one of those extraordmary caprices of accidental resem- 
blance which one sometimes sees, the livmg likeness, m her hair, her com- 
plexion, the colour of her eyes, and the shape of her face ’ ” 

I started up from the ottoman, before Miss Halcombe could pronounce 
the next words A thrill of the same feeling which ran through me when 
the touch was laid upon my shoulder on the lonely high-road, chilled me 
again 

There stood Miss Fairlie, a white figure, alone in the moonlight, in her 
attitude, in turn of her head, m her complexion, m the shape of her 
face, the living image, at that distance and under those circumstances, of 
the woman m white » The doubt which had troubled my mind for hours 
and hours past flashed into conviction in an instant That ^^something 
wanting” was my own recognition of the ominous likeness between the 
fugitive from the asylum and my pupil at Limmeridge House 

You see it ^ ” said Miss Halcombe She dropped the useless letter, and 
her eyes flashed as they met mine “You see it now, as my mother saw it 
eleven years since 

“I see it— more unwillingly than I can say To associate that forlorn, 
friendless, lost woman, even by an accidental likeness only, with Miss 
Fairhe, seems like castmg a shadow on the future of the bright creature 
who stands looking at us now Let me lose the impression again, as soon 
as possible Call her in, out of the dreary moonlight — ^pray call her ml” 

“Mr Hartright, you surprise me Whatever women may be, I thought 
that men in the nmeteenth century were above superstition ” 

“Pray call her in»” 

“Hush, hush^ She is commg of her own accord Say nothing m her 
presence Let this discovery of the likeness be kept a secret between you 
and me Come m, Laura, come m, and wake Mrs Vesey with the piano 
Mr Hartright is petitiomng for some more music, and he wants it, this 
time, of the lightest and liveliest kind ” 
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IX 

So ended my eventful first day at Limmeridge House 

Miss Halcombe and I kept our secret After the discovery of the like- 
ness no fresh light seemed destmed to break over the mystery of the 
woman m white At the first safe opportumty Miss Halcombe cautiously 
led her half-sister to speak of their mother, of old times, and of Anne 
Cathenck Miss Fairlie’s recollections of the little scholar at Limmeridge 
were, however, only of the most vague and general kind She remembered 
the likeness between herself and her mother’s favourite pupil as some- 
thing which had been supposed to exist m past times, but she did not re- 
fer to the gift of the white dresses, or to the smgular form of words in 
which the child had artlessly expressed her gratitude for them She re- 
membered that Anne had remained at Limmeridge for a few months only, 
and had then left it to go back to her home in Hampshire, but she could 
not say whether the mother and daughter had ever returned, or had ever 
been heard of afterwards No further search, on Miss Halcombe’s part, 
through the few letters of Mrs Fairhe’s writing which she had left un- 
read, assisted in cleanng up the uncertainties still left to perplex us We 
had identified the unhappy woman whom I had met m the night-time, 
with Anne Cathenck — ^we had made some advance, at least, towards con- 
nectmg the probably defective condition of the poor creature’s intellect 
with the peculiarity of her being dressed all in white, and with the con- 
tinuance, in her maturer years, of her childish gratitude towards Mrs 
Fairlie — ^and there, so far as we knew at that time, our discoveries had 
ended 

The days passed on, the weeks passed on, and the track of the golden 
autumn wound its bright way visibly through the green summer of the 
trees Peaceful, fast-flowing, happy times ^ my story glides by you now, 
as swiftly as you once glided by me Of all the treasures of enj03nnent 
that you poured so freely into my heart, how much is left me that has 
purpose and value enough to be written on this page^ Nothing but the 
saddest of all confessions that a man can make — ^the confession of his 
own folly 

The secret which that confession discloses should be told with little 
effort, for it has mdirectly escaped me already The poor, weak words 
which have failed to describe Miss Fairlie, have succeeded in betra3nng 
the sensations she awakened in me It is so with us all Our words are 
giants when they do us an mjury, and dwarfs when they do us a service 

I loved her 

Ah! how well I know all the sadness and all the mockery that is con- 
tained in those three words I can sigh over my mournful confession with 
the tenderest woman who reads it and pities me I can laugh at it as bit- 
terly as the hardest man who tosses it from him m contmpt I loved her! 
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Feel for me or despise me, I confess it with the same immovable resolu- 
tion to own the truth 

Was there no excuse for me? There was some excuse to be found, 
surely, m the conditions under which my term of hired service was passed 
at Limmendge House 

My mornmg hours succeeded each other calmly m the quiet and se- 
clusion of my own room I had just work enough to do, in mounting my 
employer's drawings, to keep my hands and eyes pleasurably employed, 
while my mind was left free to enjoy the dangerous luxury of its own 
unbridled thoughts A perilous solitude, for it lasted long enough to ener- 
vate, not long enough to fortify me A perilous solitude, for it was fol- 
lowed by afternoons and evenings spent, day after day and week after 
week, alone in the society of two women, one of whom possessed all the 
accomplishments of grace, wit, and high-breeding, the other all the 
charms of beauty, gentleness, and simple truth, that can purify and sub- 
due the heart of man Not a day passed, in that dangerous intimacy of 
teacher and pupil, m which my hand was not close to Miss Fairlie’s, my 
cheek, as we bent together over her sketch-book, almost touching hers 
The more attentively she watched every movement of my brush, the 
more closely I was breathing the perfume of her hair and the warm frag 
ranee of her breath It was part of my service to live in the very light of 
her eyes — at one time to be bending over her, so close to her bosom as 
to tremble at the thought of touching it, at another, to feel her bending 
over me, bending &o close to see what I was about that her voice sank low 
when she spoke to me, and her ribbons brushed my cheek in the wind 
before she could draw them back 

The evenings which followed the sketching excursions of the after- 
noon varied, rather than checked, these innocent, these inevitable fa- 
miliarities My natural fondness for the music which she played with 
such tender feeling, such delicate womanly taste, and her natural enjoy- 
ment of giving me back, by the practice of her art, the pleasure which I 
had offered to her bv the practice of mine, only wove another tie which 
drew us closer and closer to one another The accidents of conversation, 
the simple habits which regulated even such a little thmg as the position 
of our places at table, the play of Miss Halcombe’s ever-ready raillery, 
always directed against my anxiety as teacher, while it sparkled over hei 
enthusiasm as pupil, the harmless expression of poor Mrs Vesey’s 
drowsy approval which connected Miss Fairlie and me as two model 
young people who never disturbed her — every one of these trifles, and 
many more, combined to fold us together in the same domestic atmo- 
sphere, and to lead us both insensibly to the same hopeless end 

I should have remembered my position, and have put myself secretly 
on my guard I did so, but not till it was too late All the discretion, all 
the experience, which had availed me with other women, and secured me 
against other temptations, failed me with her It had been my profession, 
for years past, to be in this close contact with young girls of all ages and 
of all orders of beauty I had accepted the position as part of wy ^g»lhng 
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in life, I had trained myself to leave all the S3rmpathies natural to my 
age in my employer’s outer hall, as coolly as I left my umbrella there be- 
fore I went upstairs I had long smce learned to understand, composedly 
and as a matter of course, that my situation m hfe was considered a 
guarantee against any of my female pupils feeling more than the most 
ordinary interest in me, and that I was admitted among beautiful and 
captivating women much as a harmless domestic animal is admitted 
among them This guardian experience I had gamed early, this guardian 
experience had sternly and strictly guided me straight along my own 
poor, narrow path, without once letting me stray aside, to the right hand 
or to the left And now, I and my trusty talisman were parted for the first 
time Yes, my hardly earned self-control was as completely lost to me, as 
if I had never possessed it, lost to me, as it is lost every day to other men, 
m other critical situations, where women are concerned I know now 
that I should have questioned m37self from the first I should have asked 
why any room in the house was better than home to me when she en- 
tered it, and barren as a desert when she went out agam — ^why I alw*hys 
noticed and remembered the little changes m her dress, that I had no- 
ticed and remembered in no other woman’s before — ^why I saw her, heard 
her, and touched her (when we shook hands at night and morning) as I 
had never seen, heard, and touched any other woman in my Iife^ I should 
have looked into my own heart, and found this new growth springing up 
there, and plucked it out while it was young Why was this easiest, sim- 
plest work of self-culture always too much for me^ The explanation has 
been written already in the three words that were many enough, and 
plain enough, for my confession I loved her! 

The days passed, the weeks passed, it was approaching the third 
month of my stay m Cumberland The delicious monotony of life in our 
calm seclusion flowed on with me like a smooth stream with a swimmer 
who glides down the current All memory of the past, all thought of the 
future, ail sense of the falseness and hopelessness of my own position, lay 
hushed within me into deceitful rest Lulled by the siren song that m3? 
own heart sung to me, with eyes shut to all sight, and ears closed to all 
sound of danger, I drifted nearer and nearer to the fatal rocks The warn- 
ing that aroused me at last, and startled me into sudden, self-accusing 
consciousness of my own weakness, was the plamest, the truest, the 
kmdest of all warnings, for it came silently from htr 

We had parted one night as usual No word had fallen from my bps, 
at that time or at any tune before it, that could betray me or startle her 
into sudden knowledge of the truth But, when we met again in the mom- 
mg, a change had come over her — a. change that told me all 

I gVirank then — shrink now — from invading the innermost sanctuary 
of her heart, and lajing it open to others, as I have laid open my own Let 
it be enough to say that the time when she first surprised my secret was, 
I firmly beheve, tteteiewh^ she first surprised her own, mi the feie, 
al^, when she Ranged towards me m the interval of one night Her na- 
Mr^ too truthfeAioNfc^e^r^^ was too noble to d^eive itself When 
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the doubt that I had hushed asleep first laid its weary weight on her 
heart, the true face owned all, and said, m its own frank, simple language, 
“I am sorry for him, I am sorry for myself 

It said this, and more, which I could not then interpret I understood 
but too well the change m her manner, to greater kindness and quicker 
readiness in interpreting all my wishes, before others — ^to constraint and 
sadness, and nervous anxiety to absorb herself in the first occupation she 
could seize on, whenever we happened to be left together alone I un- 
derstood why the sweet sensitive lips smiled so rarely and so restrainedly 
now, and why the clear, blue eyes looked at me, sometimes with the pity 
of an angel, sometimes with the mnocent perplexity of a child But the 
change meant more than this There was a coldness m her hand, there was 
an unnatural immobility in her face, there was m all her movements the 
mute expression of constant fear and clinging self-reproach The sen- 
sations that I could trace to herself and to me, the unacknowledged sen- 
sations that we were feeling in common, were not these These were cer- 
tain elements of the change m her that were still secretly drawing us to- 
gether, and others that were as secretly beginnmg to drive us apart 

In my doubt and perplexity, in my vague suspiaon of something hid- 
den which I was left to find by my own unaided efforts, I examined Miss 
Halcombe’s looks and manner for enlightenment Living in such in- 
timacy as ours, no serious alteration could take place m any one of us 
which did not s)mipathetically affect the others The change m Miss 
Fairlie was reflected in her half-sister Although not a word escaped Miss 
Halcombe which hinted at an altered state of feehng toward myself, her 
penetrating eyes had contracted a new habit of alwa3rs watching me 
Sometimes the look was like suppressed anger, sometimes like suppressed 
dread, sometimes like neither — ^like nothmg, m short, which I could un- 
derstand A week elapsed, leaving us all three still in this position of se- 
cret constraint towards one another My situation, aggravated by the 
sense of my own miserable weakness and forgetfulness of myself, now 
too late awakened m me, was becommg intolerable I felt that I must 
cast off the oppression under which I was hvmg, at once and for ever — 
yet how to act for the best, or what to say first, was more than I could 
tell 

From this position of helplessness and humiliation, I was rescued by 
Miss Halcombe Her lips told me the bitter, the necessary, the imexpected 
truth, her hearty kmdness sustained me under the shock: of hearmg it, 
her sense and courage turned to its right use an event which threatened 
the worst that could happen, to me and to others, in Limmeridge House 

X 

It was on a Thursday m the week, and nearly at the end of the third 
month of my sojourn in Cumberland 
In the morning, when I went do\m into the breakfast-room at the 
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usual hour, Miss Halcombe, for the first time since I had known her, was 
absent from her customary place at the table 
Miss Fairlie was out on the lawn She bowed to me, but did not come 
in Not a word had dropped from my lips, or from hers, that could un- 
settle either of us — ^and yet the same unacknowledged sense of embar- 
rassment made us shnnk alike from meetmg one another alone She 
waited on the lawn, and I waited m the breakfast-room, till IMrs Vesey 
or Miss Halcombe came m How quickly I should have joined her, how 
readily we should have shaken hands, and glided into our customary 
talk, only a fortnight ago 

In a few minutes. Miss Halcombe entered She had a preoccupied 
look, and she made her apologies for being late rather absently 

have been detained,^’ she said, “by a consultation with Mr Fair 
lie on a domestic matter which he wished to speak to me about ” 

Miss Fairlie came in from the garden, and the usual morning greet 
mg passed between us Her hand struck colder to mine than ever Shr 
did not look at me, and she was very pale Even Mrs Vesey noticed it 
when she entered die room a moment after 
“I suppose it is the change in the wind,” said the old lady “The win- 
ter IS coming — ah, my love, the winter is coming soon^ ” 

In her heart and in mine it had come already* 

Our morning meal — once so full of pleasant, good-humoured discus- 
sion of the plans for the day — ^was short and silent Miss Fairlie seemed 
to feel the oppression of the long pauses in the conversation, and looked 
appealmgly to her sister to fill them up Miss Halcombe, after once or 
twice hesitating and checking herself, in a most uncharacteristic man- 
ner, spoke at last 

“I have seen your uncle this morning, Laura,” she said “He thinks 
the purple room is the one that ought to be got ready, and he confirms 
what I told you Monday is the day — ^not Tuesday ” 

While these words were being spoken, Miss Fairlie looked down at 
the table beneath her Her fingers moved nervously among the crumbs 
that were scattered on the cloth The paleness on her cheeks spread to 
her lips, and the lips themselves trembled visibly I was not the only 
person present who noticed this Miss Halcombe saw it too, and at once 
set us the example of nsmg from table 
Mrs Vesey and Miss Fairlie left the room together The kind, sor- 
rowful blue eyes looked at me, for a moment, with the prescient sadness 
of a coming and a long farewell I felt the answering pang in my own 
heart — ^the pang that told me I must lose her soon, and love her the more 
unchangeably for the loss 

I turned towards the garden, when the door had closed on her Miss 
Halcombe was standing with her hat m her hand, and her shawl over her 
arm, by the large window that led out to the lawn, and was looking at me 
attentively 

“Have you any leisure time to spare,” she asked, “before you b^m 
to work m your own room?” 
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^^Certainly, Miss Halcombe I have always time at your service ’’ 
want to say a word to you m private, Mr Hartright Get your hat, 
and come out into the garden We are not likely to be disturbed there at 
this hour in the morning ” 

As we stepped out on to the lawn, one of the under-gardeners — a mere 
lad — passed us on his way to the house, with a letter in his hand Miss 
Halcombe stopped him 
^^Is that letter for me^” she asked 

^^Nay, miss, it’s just said to be for Miss Fairlie,” answered the lad, 
holding out the letter as he spoke 

Miss Halcombe took it from him, and looked at the address 
“A strange handwriting,” she said to herself “Who can Laura’s cor- 
respondent be^ — ^Where did you get this^” she continued, addressing 
the gardener 

“Well, miss,” said the lad, “I just got it from a woman ” 

“What woman 

“A woman well stricken in age ” 

“Oh, an old woman Any one you knew^” 

“I cann’ tak’ it on myseP to say that she was other than a stranger to 
me ” 

“Which way did she go^” 

“That gate,” said the under-gardener, turning with great deliberation 
towards the south, and embracmg the whole of that part of England 
with one comprehensive sweep of his arm 
“Curious,” said Miss Halcombe, “I suppose it must be a begging let- 
ter There,” she added, handing the letter back to the lad, “take it to the 
house, and give it to one of the servants And now, Mr Hartright, if 
you have no objection, let us walk this way ” 

She led me across the lawn, along the same path by which I had fol- 
lowed her on the day after my arnval at Limmeridge At the little sum- 
mer-house in which Laura Fairlie and I had first seen each other, she 
stopped, and broke the silence which she had steadily maintained while 
we were walking together 
“What I have to say to you, I can say here ” 

With those words, she entered the summer-house, took one of the 
chairs at the little round table inside, and signed to me to take the other 
I suspected what was coming when she spoke to me m the breakfast- 
room, I felt certain of it now 

“Mr Hartright,” she said, “I am going to begin by making a frank 
avowal to you I am going to say— without phrase-making, which I de- 
test, or pajnng compliments, which I heartily despise — that I have come, 
in the course of your residence with us, to feel a strong friendly regard 
for you I was predisposed in your favour when you first told me of your 
conduct towards that unhappy woman whom you met under such re- 
markable circumstances Your management of the affair might not have 
been prudent, but it showed the self-control, the delicacy, and the com- 
passion of a man who was naturally a gentleman It made me expect 
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good things from you, and you have not disappointed my expectations ” 

She paused — ^but held up her hand at the same time, as a sign that she 
awaited no answer from me before she proceeded When I entered the 
summer-house, no thought was in me of the woman in white But now, 
Miss Halcombe’s own words had put the memory of my adventure back 
m my mind It remained there throughout the mterview — remained, and 
not without a result 

“As your friend,” she proceeded, “I am going to teU you, at once, in 
my own plain, blunt, downright language, that I have discovered your 
secret — ^without help, or hint, mind, from any one else Mr Hartright 
you have thoughtlessly allowed yourself to form an attachment — a. se 
nous and devoted attachment, I am afraid — ^to my sister Laura I don’t 
put you to the pain of confessing it, in so many words, because I see and 
know that you are too honest to deny it I don’t even blame you — I pity 
you for opening your heart to a hopeless affection You have not at 
tempted to take any underhand advantage — ^you have not spoken to my 
sister in secret You are guilty of weakness and want of attention to 
your own best interests, but of nothing worse If you had acted, in any 
single respect, less delicately and less modestly, I should have told you 
to leave the house, without an instant’s notice, or an instant’s consulta- 
tion of anybody As it is, I blame the misfortune of your years and your 
position — I don’t blame you Shake hands — ^I have given you pain, I 
am going to give you more, but there is no help for it — ^shake hands 
with your friend, Marian Hdcombe, first ” 

The sudden kmdness — ^the warm, high-minded, fearless sympathy 
which met me on such mercifully equal terms, which appealed with such 
delicate and generous abruptness straight to my heart, my honour, and 
my courage, overcame me m an mstant I tried to look at her, when she 
took my hand, but my eyes were dim I tried to thank her, but my voice 
failed me 

“Listen to me,” she said, considerately avoiding all notice of my loss 
of self-control “Listen to me, and let us get it over at once It is a real 
true relief to me that I am not obhged, m what I have now to say, to 
enter into the question — the hard and cruel question as I think it — of 
soaal inequalities Circumstances which will try you to the quick, spare 
me the ungracious necessity of paining a man who has hved in friendly 
intimacy under the same foof with myself by any humiliatmg reference 
to matters of rank and station You must leave Limmeridge House, Mr 
Hartrigjht, before more harm is done It is my duty to say that to you, 
and It would be equally my duty to say it, under precisely the same 
serious necessity, if you were the representative of the oldest and wealth- 
iest family in England You must leave us, not because you are a teacher 
of drawing ” 

She waited a moment, turned her face full on me, and, reaching across 
the table, laid her hand firmly on my arm 

“Not because you are a teacher of drawing,” she repeated, ^Imt be 
cause Laura Fairlie is engaged to be married ” 
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The last word went like a bullet to my heart My arm lost all sensa- 
tion of the hand that grasped it I never moved and never spoke The 
sharp autumn breeze that scattered the dead leaves at our feet, came as 
cold to me, on a sudden, as if my own mad mopes were dead leaves too, 
whirled away by the wind like the rest Hopes I Betrothed or not be- 
trothed, she was equally far from me Would other men have remem- 
bered that in my placed Not if they had loved her as I did 

The pang passed, and nothing but the dull, numbirfg pain of it re- 
mained I felt Miss Halcombe’s hand agam, tightening its hold on my 
arm — I raised my head, and looked at her Her large, black eyes were 
rooted on me, watching the white change on my face, which I felt, and 
which she saw 

“Crush iti” she said “Here, where you first saw her, crush it^ Don’t 
snrink under it like a woman Tear it out, trample it under foot like a 
man^ ” 

The suppressed vehemence with which she spoke, the strength which 
her will — concentrated m the look she fixed on me, and m the hold on my 
arm that she had not yet relinquished — communicated to mine, steadied 
me We both waited for a minute, in silence At the end of that time I 
had justified her generous faith in my manhood, I had, outwardly at 
least, recoveied my self-control 

“Are you yourself agam?” 

“Enough myself, Miss Halcombe, to ask your pardon and hers 
Enough myself to be guided by your advice, and to prove my gratitude 
m that vay, if I can prove it in no other ” 

“You have proved it already,” she answered, “by those words Mr 
Hartright, concealment is at an end between us I cannot affect to hide 
from yoUj what my sister has unconsciously shown to me You must 
leave us for her sake, as well as for your own Your presence here, your 
necessary intimacy with us, harmless as it has been, God knows, in all 
other respects, has unsteadied her and made her wretched I, who love 
her better than my own life — I, who have learned to believe m that 
pure, noble, innocent nature as I believe in my religion — ^know but too 
well the secret misery of self-reproach that she has been suffering, since 
the first shadow of a feeling disloyal to her marriage engagement en- 
tered her heart in spite of her I don’t say— it would be useless to attempt 
to say it, after what has happened — that her Engagement has ever had a 
strong hold on her affections It is an engagement of honour, not of love 
— ^her father sanctioned it on his death-bed, two years since — ^she her- 
self neither welcomed it, nor shrank from it — ^she was content to make 
it Till you came here, she was m the position of hundreds of other wo- 
men, who marry men without being greatly attracted! to them or greatly 
repelled by them, and who learn to love them (when they don’t learn to 
hateO after marriage, instead of before I hope more earnestly than 
words can say — ^and you should have the self-sacrificmg courage to hope 
too — that the new thoughts and feelings which have disturbed the old 
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calmness and the old content, have not taken root too deeply to be ever 
removed Your absence (if I had less belief in your honour, and your 
courage, and your sense, I should not trust to them as I am trusting now) 
— ^your absence will help my efforts, and time will help us all three It is 
something to know that my first confidence in you was not all misplaced 
It IS something to know that you will not be less honest, less manly, less 
considerate towards the pupil whose relation to yourself you have had 
the misfortune to forget, than towards the stranger and the outcast whose 
appeal to you was not made m vain ” 

Again the chance reference to the woman in white ^ \\ as there no pos 
sibility of speaking of Miss Fairhe and of me without raising the mem 
ory of Anne Catherick, and setting her between us like a fatality that it 
was hopeless to avoids 

“Tell me what apology I can make to Mr Fairlie for breaking my en 
gagement,” I said “Tell me when to go after that apology is accepted J 
promise implicit obedience to you and to your advice ” 

“Time IS, every way, of importance,” she answered “You heard me 
refer this mornmg to Monday next, and to the necessity of setting the 

purple room in order The visitor whom we expect on Monday ” 

I could not wait for her to be more explicit Knowing what I knew now, 
the memory of Miss Fairlie^s look and manner at the breakfast-table 
told me that the expected visitor at Limmendge House ^as her future 
husband I tried to force it back, but something rose within me at that 
moment stronger than my own will, and I interrupted Miss Halcombe 
“Let me go to-day,” I said bitterly “The sooner the better ” 

“No, not to-day,” she replied “The only reason you can assign to 
Mr Fairlie for your departure before the end of your engagement, must 
be that an unforeseen necessity compels you to ask his permission to re- 
turn at once to London You must wait till to-morrow to tell him that, 
at the time when the post comes in, because he will then understand the 
sudden change m your plans, by associating it with the arrival of a let- 
ter from London It is miserable and sickening to descend to deceit, even 
of the most harmless kmd — ^but I know Mr Fairlie, and if you once 
excite his suspicions that you are trifling with him, he will refuse to re 
lease you Speak to him on Friday morning, occupy yourself afterwards 
(for the sake of youx own interests with your employer) , in ieavmg your 
unfinished work in as little confusion as possible, and quit this place on 
Saturday It will be time enough, then, Mr Hartnght, for you, and for 
all of us ” 

Before I could assure her that she might depend on my actmg m the 
strictest accordance with her wishes, we were both startled by advancing 
footsteps m the shrubbery Some one was coming from the house to seek 
for us J I felt the blood rush mto my cheeks, and then leave them again 
Could the third person who was fast approaching us, at such a time and 
under such circumstances, be Miss Fairlie? 

It was a relief — so sadly, so hopelessly was my position towards her 
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changed already — ^it was absolutely a relief to me, when the person who 
had disturbed us appeared at the entrance of the summer-house, and 
proved to be only Miss Fairlie’s maid 

^^Couid I speak to you for a moment, miss^” said the girl, m rather a 
flurried, unsettled manner 

Miss Haicombe descended the steps into the shrubbery, and walked 
aside a few paces with the maid 

Left to myself, my mind reverted, with a sense of forlorn wretched- 
ness which it IS not in any words that I can find to describe, to my ap- 
proaching return to the solitude and the despair of my lonely London 
home Thoughts of my kind old mother, and of my sister, who had re- 
joiced with her so mnocently over my prospects in Cumberland — 
thoughts whose long banishment from my heart it was now my shame and 
my reproach to realise for the first time — came back to me with the lov- 
ing mournfulness of old, neglected fnends My mother and my sister, 
what would they feel when I returned to them from my broken engage- 
ment, with the confession of my miserable secret — they who had parted 
from me so hopefully on that last happy night in the Hampstead cottage 
Anne Catherick again ^ Even the memory of the farewell evening with 
my mother and my sister could not return to me now, unconnected -with 
that other memory of the moonlight walk back to London What did it 
mean^ W ere that woman and I to meet once more? It was possible, at the 
least Did she know that I lived in London? Yes , I had told her so either 
before or after that strange question of hers, when she had asked me so 
distrustfully if I knew many men of the rank, of Baronet Either before 
or after — ^my mind was not calm enough, then, to remember which 
A few minutes elapsed before Miss Haicombe dismissed the maid and 
came back to me She, too, looked flurried and unsettled now 
^‘We have arranged all that is necessary, Mr Hartnght,” she said 
^^W*e have understood each other, as friends should, and we may go back 
at once to the house To tell you the truth, I am uneasy about Laura She 
has sent to say she wants to see me directly, and the maid reports that 
her mistress is apparently very much agitated by a letter that she has 
received this morning — the same letter, no doubt, which I sent on to 
the house before we came here ” 

We retraced our steps together hastily along the shrubbery path Al- 
though Miss Haicombe had ended all that she thought it necessary to 
say, on her side, I had not ended all that I wanted to say on mine From 
the moment when I had discovered that the expected visitor at Lim- 
mendge was Miss Fairlie^s future husband, I had felt a bitter curiosity, 
a burning, envious eagerness, to know who he was It was possible that 
a future opportunity of putting the question might not easily offer, so I 
risked asking it on our way back to the house 

“Now that you are kind enough to tell me we have understood each 
other. Miss Haicombe,” I said, “now that you are sure of my gratitude 
for your forbearance and my obedience to your wishes, may I venture to 
ask who” — (I hesitated, I had forced myself to think of him, but it was 
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harder still to speak of him, as her promised husband ) — ^ who the gentle- 
man engaged to Miss Fairlie is>” 

Her mind was evidently occupied with the message she had received 
from her sister She answered in a hasty, absent way — 
gentleman of large property, m Hampshire ’’ 

Hampshire I Anne Catherick’s native place Again, and yet agam, the 
woman in white There was a fatality m it 

“And his name^” I said, as quietly and indifferently as I could 
“Sir Percival Clyde ” 

Szr — Sir Percival f Anne CathericL^s question — ^that suspicious ques 
tion about the men of the rank of Baronet whom I might happen to 
know — ^had hardly been dismissed from my mind by Miss Halcombe’s 
return to me m the summer-house, before it was recalled again by her 
own answer I stopped suddenly, and looked at her 

“Sir Percival Clyde,” she repeated, imagining that I had not heard 
her former reply 

“Knight, or Baronet^” I asked, with an agitation that I could hide no 
longer 

She paused for a moment, and then answered, rather coldly — 
“Baronet, of course ” 


XI 

Not a word more was said, on either side, as we walked back to the 
house Miss Halcombe hastened immediately to her sister’s room, and 
I withdrew to my studio to set in order all of Mr Fairlie’s drawings that 
I had not yet mounted and restored before I resigned them to the care of 
other hands Thoughts that I had hitherto restrained, thoughts that made 
my position harder than ever to endure, crowded on me now that I was 
alone 

She was engaged to be marned, and her future husband was Sir Per- 
cival Clyde A man of the rank of Baronet, and the owner of property 
m Hampshire 

There were hundreds of baronets m England, and dozens of land- 
owners m Hampshire Judging by the ordinary rules of evidence, I had 
not the shadow of a reason, thus far, for connecting Sir Percival Clyde 
with the suspiaous words of inquiry that had been spoken to me by the 
woman in white And yet, I did connect him with them Was it because he 
had now become associated in my mmd with Miss Fairhe, Miss Fairlie 
being, in her turn, associated with Aime Cathenck, since the night when 
I had discovered the ominous likeness between them? Had the events of 
the morning so unnerved me already that I was at the mercy of any de- 
lusion which common chances and common coincidences might 
to my imagination? Impossible to say I could only feel that witett iiad 
passed between Miss Halcombe and myself, on our way fr<HH Qm sum- 
mer-house, had affected me very strangely The foreboding of some un- 
discoverable danger l3nng hid from us all m the darkness of the future, 
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was strong on me The doubt whether I was not linked already to a chain 
of events which even my approachmg departure from Cumberland would 
be powerless to snap asunder — ^the doubt whether we any of us saw the 
end as the end would really be — gathered more and more darkly over my 
mind Poignant as it was, the sense of suffering caused by the miserable 
end of my brief, presumptuous love, seemed to be blunted and deadened 
by the still stronger sense of something obscurely impending, somethmg 
invisibly threatenmg, that Time was holding over our heads 

I had been engaged with the drawings little more than half an hour, 
when there was a knock at the door It opened, on my answenng, and, 
to my surprise, Miss Halcombe entered the room 

Her manner was angry and agitated She caught up a chair for herself 
before I could give her one, and sat down m it, close at my side 
“Mr Hartnght,” she said, “I had hoped that all painful subjects of 
conversation were exhausted between us, for to-day at least But it is not 
to be so There is some underhand villainy at work to frighten my sister 
about her approaching marriage You saw me send the gardener on to 
the house with a letter addressed, in a strange handwriting, to Miss Fair- 
he?” 

^'Certainly ” 

^^The letter is an anonymous letter — a vile attempt to injure Sir Per- 
cival Clyde in my sister’s estimation It has so agitated and alarmed her 
that I have had the greatest possible difficulty in composing her spirits 
sufficiently to allow me to leave her room and come here I know this is 
a family matter on which I ought not to consult you, and in which you 

can feel no concern or interest ” 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Halcombe I feel the strongest possible con- 
cern and interest in an37thmg that affects Miss Fairlie’s happiness or 
yours ” 

am glad to hear you say so You are the only person in the house, 
or out of It, who can advise me Mr Fairlie, m his state of health and 
with his horror of difficulties and mysteries of all kinds, is not to be 
thought of The clerg 3 mian is a good, weak man, who knows nothing 
out of the routme of his duties, and our neighbours are just the sort of 
comfortable, jog-trot acquaintances whom one cannot disturb in times 
of trouble and danger What I want to know is this ought I, at once, to 
take such steps as I can to discover the writer of the letter? or ought I to 
wait, and apply to Mr Fairlie’s legal adviser to-morrow? It is a question 
— ^perhaps a very important one — of gaming or losing a day Tell me 
what you think, Mr Hartright? If necessity had not already obliged me 
to take you into my confidence under very delicate circumstances, even 
my helpless situation would, perhaps, be no excuse for me But, as things 
are, I cannot surely be wrong, after all that has passed between us, in 
forgetting that you are a friend of only three months’ standing ” 

She gave me the letter It began abruptly, without any prelimmary 
form of address, as follows — 
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you believe m dreams? I hope, for your own sake, that you do 
See what Scripture says about dreams and their fulfilment (Genesis xl 
8 , xli 25, Daniel iv 18*25) > take the warning I send you before it 
IS too late 

^Tast night, I dreamed about you, Miss Fairlie I dreamed that 1 
was standing mside the commumon rails of a church I on one side of 
the altar-table, and the clergyman, with his surplice and his prayer- 
book, on the other 

After a time, there walked towards us, down the aisle of the church, 
a man and a woman, coming to be mamed You were the woman You 
looked so pretty and innocent in your beautiful white silk dress, and your 
long white lace veil, that my heart felt for you, and the tears came into 
my eyes 

‘They were tears of pity, young lady, that Heaven blesses, and, in- 
stead of falling from my eyes like the everyday tears that we all of us 
shed, they turned mto two rays of light, which slanted nearer and nearer 
to the man standing at the altar with you, till they touched his breast 
The two rays sprang in arches, like two rainbows, between me and him 
I looked along them, and I saw down mto his inmost heart 
“The outside of the man you were marrying was fair enough to see 
He was neither tall, nor short — ^he was a little below the middle size A 
hght, active, high-spirited man — about five-and-forty years old, to look 
at He had a pale face, and was bald over the forehead, but had dark 
hair on the rest of his head His beard was shaven on his chin, but was 
let to grow, of a fine rich brown, on his cheeks and his upper hp His 
eyes were brown too, and very bnght, his nose straight and handsome 
and delicate enough to have done for a woman’s His hands the same He 
was troubled from time to time with a dry, hackmg cough, and when he 
put up his white right hand to his mouth, he showed the red scar of an 
old wound across the back of it Have I dreamed of the right man? You 
know best, Miss Fairlie, and you can say if I was deceived or not Read, 
next, what I saw beneath the outside — I entreat you, read, and profit 
“I looked along the two rays of light, and I saw down into his inmost 
heart It was black as night, and on it was wntten, in the red, flaming 
letters which are the handwntmg of the fallen angel ‘Without pity and 
without remorse He has strewn with misery the paths of others, and he 
will live to strew with misery the path of this woman by his side ’ I read 
that, and then the rays of light shifted and pointed over his shoulder, 
and there, behmd him, stood a fiend, laughmg And the rays of light 
shifted once more, and pomted over your shoulder, and there, behind 
you, stood an angel, weepmg And the rays of light shifted for the third 
time, and pointed straight between you and that man They widened 
and widened, thrusting you both asunder, one from the other And the 
clergyman looked for the marriage-service m vain it was gone out of the 
book, and he shut up the leaves, and put it from him m despair And I 
woke with my eyes full of tears and my heart beatmg — for / believe in 
dreams 
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“Believe, too, Miss Fairlie — beg of you, for your own sake, believe 
as I do Joseph and Daniel, and others in Scnpture, believed in dreams 
Inquire into the past life of that man with the scar on his hand, before 
you say the words that make you his miserable wife I don’t give you this 
warning on my account, but on yours I have an mterest m your well- 
being that wiU live as long as I draw breath Your mother’s daughter 
has a tender place in my heart — for your mother was my first, my best, 
my only friend ” 

There, the extraordinary letter ended, without signature of any sort 
The handwriting afforded no prospect of a clue It was traced on ruled 
lines, in the cramped, conventional, copybook character, technically 
termed “small-hand ” It was feeble and faint, and defaced by blots, but 
had otherwise nothing to distinguish it 

“That IS not an illiterate letter,” said Miss Halcombe, “and, at the 
same time, it is surely too mcoherent to be the letter of an educated per- 
son in the higher rarfc of life The reference to the bridal dress and veil, 
and other little expressions, seem to point to it as the production of some 
woman What do you think, Mr Hartright?” 

“I think so too It seems to me to be not only the letter of a woman, 

but of a woman whose mind must be ” 

“Deranged^” suggested Miss Halcombe “It struck me in that light, 
too” 

I did not answer While I was speakmg, my eyes rested on the last 
sentence of the letter “Your mother’s daughter has a tender place in my 
heart — for your mother was my first, my best, my only friend ” Those 
words and the doubt which had just escaped me as to the sanity of the 
writer of the letter, acting together on my mind, suggested an idea, which 
I was literally afraid to express openly, or even to encourage secretly I 
began to doubt whether my own faculties were not m danger of losing 
their balance It seemed almost like a monomama to be tracing back 
everythmg strange that happened, everything unexpected that was said, 
always to the same hidden source and the same smister mfluence I re- 
solved, this time, in defence of my own courage and my own sense, to 
come to no decision that plain fact did not warrant, and to turn my back 
resolutely on everything that tempted me in the shape of surmise 
“If we have any chance of tracing the person who has written this,” I 
sa d, returning the letter to Miss Halcombe, “there can be no harm m 
serzmg our opportunity the moment it offers I think we ought to speak 
to the gardener agam about the elderly woman who gave him the letter, 
and then to continue our inquiries in the village But first let me ask a 
question You mentioned just now the alternative of consulting Mr 
Fairhe’s legal adviser to-morrow Is there no possibility of communica- 
ting with him earlier? Why not to-day?’^ 

“I can only explain,” replied Miss Halcombe, “by entering into certain 
particulars, connect^ with my sister’s marriage engagement, which I 
did not think it necessary or desirable to mention to you this mommg 
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One of Sir Percival Glyde’s objects m coming here, on Monday, is to fix 
the period of his marriage, which has hitherto been left quite unsettled 
He IS anxious that the event should take place before the end of the 
year ’’ 

‘‘Does Miss Fairlie know of that wish^’’ I asked eagerly 

“She has no suspicion of it, and, after what has happened, I shall not 
take the responsibility upon myself of enhghtemng her Sir Percival has 
only mentioned his views to Mr Fairlie, who has told me himself that 
he IS ready and anxious, as Laura’s guardian, to forward them He has 
written to London, to the family solicitor, Mr Gilmore Mr Gilmore 
happens to be away in Glasgow on busmess, and he has replied by pro- 
posing to stop at Limmendge House, on his way back to town He will 
arnve to-morrow, and will stay with us a few days, so as to allow Sir 
Percival time to plead his own cause If he succeeds, Mr Gilmore will 
then return to London, taking with hun his instructions for my sister’s 
marriage-settlement You understand now, Mr Hartnght, why I speak 
of waiting to take legal advice until to-morrow^ Mr Gilmore is the old 
and tried friend of two generations of Fairhes, and we can trust him, as 
we could trust no one else ” 

The marriage-settlement t The mere hearing of those two words stung 
me with a jedous despair that was poison to my higher and better in- 
stincts I began to think — ^it is hard to confess this, but I must suppress 
nothing from beginning to end of the terrible story that I now stand com- 
mitted to reveal — began to think, with a hateful eagerness of hope, of 
the vague charges against Sir Percival Clyde which the anonymous let- 
ter contained What if those wild accusations rested on a foundation of 
truths What if their truth could be proved before the fatal words of con- 
sent were spoken, and the marriage-settlement was drawn ^ I have tried 
to think, since, that the feeling which then animated me began and ended 
in pure devotion to Miss Fairlie’s interests But I have never succeeded 
in deceiving myself into believing it, and I must not now attempt to 
deceive others The feeling began and ended in reckless, vindictive, 
hopeless hatred of the man who was to marry her 

“If we are to find out anything,” I said, speakmg under the new m- 
fluence which was now directing me, “we had better not let another min- 
ute slip by us unemployed I can only suggest, once more, the propriety 
of questioning the gardener a second time, and of mquirmg m the vil- 
lage immediately afterwards ” 

“I think I may be of help to you in both cases,” said Miss Halcombe 
rising “Let us go, Mr Hartnght, at once, and do the best we can to- 
gether ” 

I had the door m my hand to open it frar her — but I stopped, a sud- 

den, to ask an important question before we set forth 

‘‘One of the paragraphs of the anonymous letter,” I said, “cont^off 
some sentences of minute pemonal descnpticm Su Percival Clyde’s rrantHf 
IS not mentioned, I know— but does that descnption at all le^wWe 
him?” 
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“Accurately, even in stating his age to be forty-five ’ 

Forty-five, and she was not yet twenty-one ^ Men of his age married 
wives of her age every day and experience had shown those marriages 
to be often the happiest ones I knew that — and yet even the mention of 
his age, when I contrasted it with hers, added to my blind hatred and 
distrust of him 

“Accurately Miss Halcombe continued, “even to the scar on his 
right hand, which is the scar of a wound that he received years since 
when he was travelling m Italy There can be no doubt that every 
peculiarity of his personal appearance is thoroughly well known to the 
writer of the letter ” 

“Even a cough that he is troubled with is mentioned, if I remember 
right?” 

“Yes, and mentioned correctly He treats it lightly himself, though it 
sometimes makes his fnends anxious about him ” 

“I suppose no whispers have ever been heard against his character?” 

“Mr Hartnght^ I hope you are not unjust enough to let that in- 
famous letter influence you^” 

I felt the blood rush into my cheeks, for I knew that it had influenced 
me 

“I hope not,” I answered confusedly “Perhaps I had no nght to ask 
the question ” 

“I am not sorry you asked it,” she said, “for it enables me to do jus- 
tice to Sir Percivd’s reputation Not a whisper, Mr Hartright, has ever 
reached me, or my family, against him He has fought successfully two 
contested elections, and has come out of the ordeal unscathed A man 
who can do that, m England, is a man whose character is established ” 

I opened the door for her m silence, and followed her out She had 
not convinced me If the recording angel had come down from heaven 
to confirm her, and had opened his book to my mortal eyes, the recording 
angel would not have convinced me 

We found the gardener at work as usual No amount of questioning 
could extract a single answer of any importance from the lad’s impen- 
etrable stupidity The woman who had given him the letter was an elder- 
ly woman, she had not spoken a word to bun, and she had gone away 
towards the south m a great hurry That was all the gardener could 
tell us 

The village lay southward of the house So to the village we went next 

xn 

Our mquines at Limmeridge were patiently pursued an all directions, and 
among all sorts and ocndations of people. But nothmg came of them. 
Three of the villagers did certainly assure us that they had seen the wo- 
man, but as were ipite tmable to jctescrifoe her, and quite incapable 
of agreeing about the exact ArectieHn m which she was proyceeding when 
they last saw her, these three bright exceptions to the general rule ^ 
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total Ignorance afforded no more real assistance to us than the mass of 
their unhelpful and unobservant neighbours 

The course of our useless investigations brought us, m time, to the 
end of the village at which the schools established by Mrs Fairlie were 
situated As we passed the side of the building appropriated to the use 
of the boys, I suggested the propriety of making a last inquiry of the 
schoolmaster, whom we might presume to be, in virtue of his office, the 
most intelligent man in the place 

“I am afraid the schoolmaster must have been occupied with his schol- 
ars,” said Miss Halcombe, “just at the time when the woman passed 
through the village, and returned agam However, we can but try ” 

We entered the playground mclosure, and walked by the schoolrooir 
wmdow, to get round to the door, which was situated at the back of the 
building I stopped for a moment at the window and looked in 

The schoolmaster was sitting at his high desk, with his back to me, 
apparently haranguing the pupils, who were all gathered together m 
front of him, with one exception The one exception was a sturdy, white- 
headed boy, standing apart from all the rest on a stool in a corner—^ 
forlorn little Crusoe, isolated in his own desert island of solitary penal 
disgrace 

The door, when we got round to it, was ajar and the schoolmaster’s 
voice reached us plainly, as we both stopped for a minute under the 
porch 

“Now, boys,” said the voice, “nund what I tell you If I hear another 
word spoken about ghosts m this school, it will be the worse for all of 
you There are no such things as ghcsts and, therefore, any boy who be 
lieves m ghosts beheves m what can’t possibly be, and a boy who belongs 
to Limmendge School, and believes in what can’t possibly be, sets Up his 
back against reason and discipline, and must be punished accordingly 
You all see Jacob Postlethwaite standing up on the stool there in dis- 
grace He has been punished, not because he said he saw a ghost last 
night, but because he is too impudent and too obstinate to listen to rea- 
son, and because he persists m saying he saw the ghost after I had told 
Turn that no such thing can possibly be If nothing else will do, I mean 
to cane the ghost out of Jacob Postlethwaite, and if the thing spreads 
among any of the rest of you, I mean to go a step further, and Cane the 
ghost out of the whole school ” 

^We seem to have chosen an awkward moment for oUr visit,” said 
Miss Halcombe, pushing open the door, at the 'end of the schoolmaster’s 
address, and leadmg the way in 

Our appearance produced a stronge sensation among the boys Th^ 
appeared to think that we had arrived for the expre^ putpose of seeing 
Jacob Postlethwaite caned 

“Go home all of you to dinner,” said the schoolmaster, “exc^ ^cdb 
Jacob must stop where he is, and the gbo^t may bring him his dinner, 
if the ^ost pleases ” 

Jacob’s fortitude deserted him sit fiie demble disappearami^ of his 
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schoolfellows and his prospect of dinner He took his hands out of his 
pockets, looked hard at his knuckles, raised them with great delibera- 
tion to his eyes, and, when they got there, ground them round and round 
slowly, accompanying the action by short spasms of sniffing, which fol- 
lowed each other at regular intervals — ^the nasal minute-guns of juvenile 
distress 

^^We came here to ask you a question, Mr Dempster,’’ said Miss Hal- 
combe, addressing the schoolmaster, ‘'and we little expected to find you 
occupied in exorcising a ghost What does it all mean? What has leally 
happened^” 

“That wicked boy has been frightemng the whole school, Miss Hal- 
combe, by declaring that he saw a ghost yesterday evening,” answered 
the master ‘ And he still persists m his absurd story, in spite of all that 
I can say to him ” 

“Most extraordinary,” said Miss Halcombe “I should not have 
thought it possible that any of the boys had imagination enough to see a 
ghost This is a new accession indeed to the hard labour of forming the 
youthful mind at Limmeridge — and I heartily wish you well through it, 
Mr Dempster In the meantime, let me explain why you see me here, 
and what it is I want ” 

She then put the same question to the schoolmaster, which we had 
asked already of almost every one else m the village It was met by the 
same discouraging answer Mr Dempster had not set eyes on the stranger 
of whom we were in search 

“We may as well return to the house, Mr Hartright,” said Miss Hal- 
combe, “the information we want is evidently not to be found ” 

She had bowed to Mr Dempster, and was about to leave the school- 
room, when the forlorn position of Jacob Postlethwaite, piteously snif- 
fing on the stool of penitence, attracted her attention as she passed him, 
and made her stop good-humouredly to speak a word to the little prison- 
er before she opened the door 

“You foolish boy,” she said, “why don’t you beg Mr Dempster’s par- 
don, and hold your tongue about the ghost?” 

“Eh but I saw t’ ghaist,” persisted Jacob Postlethwaite, with a stare 
of terror and a burst of tears 

“Stuff and nonsense^ You saw nothing of the kind Ghost, mdeed* 
What ghost ” 

“I beg your pardon. Miss Halcombe,” mterposed the schoolmaster, a 
little uneasily, “but I think you had better not question the boy The 
obstinate folly of his stoiy is beyond ail belief, and you might lead him 
into Ignorantly ” 

“Ignorantly what?” inquired Miss Halcombe sharply 

“Ignorant]^ shocking your feelmgs,” said Mr Dempster, looking \ery 
much discomposed 

“Upon my word, Mr Dempster, you pay my feelings a great compli- 
ment m thinking them weak enough to be shocked by such an urdfcun as 
that?” She turned with an air of satirical defiance to little Jacob, and 
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began to question him directly “Come ” she said, “I mean to know all 
about this You naughty boy, when did you see the ghost 
“Yestere’en, at the gloaming,” replied Jacob 

“Oh, you saw it yesterday evenmg, in the twilight^ And what was it 
like^” 

“Arl in white — ^as a ghaist should be,” answered the ghost-seer, with 
a confidence beyond his years 
“And where was it>” 

“Away yander, in t’ kirkyard — ^where a ghaist ought to be ” 

“As a ^ghaist’ should be — ^where a ‘ghaist^ ought to be^ Why, you little 
fool, you talk as if the manners and customs of ghosts had been familiar 
to you from your mfancy ^ You have got your story at your fingers^ ends, 
at any rate I suppose I shall hear next that you can actually tell me 
whose ghost it was ” 

“Eh, but I just can^” replied Jacob, nodding his head with an air of 
gloomy triumph 

Mr Dempster had already tried several times to speak, while Miss 
Halcombe was examining his pupil, and he now interposed resolutely 
enough to make himself heard 

“Excuse me, Miss Halcombe,” he said, “if I venture to say that you 
are only encouraging the boy by askmg him these questions ” 

“I will merely ask one more, Mr Dempster, and then I shall be quite 
satisfied Well,” she continued, turning to the boy, “and whose ghost 
was it^” 

“T^ ghaist of Mistress Fairlie,” answered Jacob, in a whisper 
The effect which this extraordinary reply produced on Miss Hal- 
combe fully justified the anxiety which the schoolmaster had showm to 
prevent her from hearing it Her face crimsoned with indignation — she 
turned upon little Jacob with an angry suddenness which terrified him 
into a fresh burst of tears — opened her lips to speak to him — then con- 
trolled herself — and addressed the master instead of the boy 
“It is useless,” she said, “to hold such a child as that responsible for 
what he says I have little doubt that the idea has been put mto his 
head by others If there are people m this village, Mr Dempster, who 
have forgotten the respect and gratitude due from every soul m it to my 
mother’s memory, I will find them out, and if I have any influence with 
Mr Fairlie, they shall suffer for it ” 

“I hope — indeed, I am sure, Miss Halcombe — that you are mistaken,” 
said the schoolmaster “The matter begins and ends with the boy’s own 
perversity and folly He saw, or thought he saw, a woman m white, yes- 
terday evening, as he was passing the churchyard, and the figure, real 
or fancied, was standing by the marble cross, which he and every one 
else m Limmendge knows to be the monument over Mrs Fairhe’s grave 
These two circumstances are surely suffiaent to have suggested to the 
boy himself the answer which has so naturally shocked you ” 

Although Miss Halcombe did not seem to be convmced, evi<ten% 
felt that the schoolmaster’s statement of the case was too sensible to be 
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openly combated She merely replied by thanking him for his attention, 
and by promising to see him again when her doubts were satisfied This 
said, she bowed and led the way out of the schoolroom 

Throughout the whole of this strange scene, I had stood apart, listen- 
ing attentively, and drawmg my own conclusions As soon as we were 
alone again, Miss Halcombe asked me if I had formed any opinion on 
what I had heard 

“A very strong opmion,” I answered, “the boy^s story, as I believe, 
has a foundation in fact I confess I am anxious to see the monument 
over Mrs Fairlie’s grave, and to examine the ground about it ” 

“You shall see the grave ” 

She paused after malting that reply, and reflected a little as we walked 
on “ What has happened in the schoolroom,” she resumed, “has so com- 
pletely distracted my attention from the subject of the letter, that I feel 
a little bewildered when I try to return to it Must we give up all idea of 
making any further inquiries, and wait to place the thing in Mr Gil*^ 
more’s hands to-morrow?” 

“By no means, Miss Halcombe What has happened in the schoolroom 
encourages me to persevere in the investigation ” 

“Why does it encourage you>” 

“Because it strengthens a suspicion I felt when you gave me the let- 
ter to read ” 

“I suppose you had your reasons, Mr Hartright, for concealing that 
suspicion from me till this moment?” 

“I was afraid to encourage it in myself I thought it was utterly pre- 
posterous— I distrusted it a$ the result of some perversity in my own 
imagination But I can do so no longer Not only the boy’s own answers 
to your questions, but even a chance expression that dropped from the 
schoolmaster’s lips in explaining his story, have forced the idea back into 
my mind Events may yet prove that idea to be a delusion. Miss Hal- 
combe, but the belief is strong in me at this moment that the fancied 
ghost in the churchyard and the writer of the anonymous letter are one 
and the same person ” 

She stopped, turned pale, and looked me eagerly m the face 

“What person?” 

“The schoolmaster unconsciously told you When he spoke of the 
figure that the boy saw m the churchyard, he called it % woman in 
white ’ ” 

“Not Anne Catherick?” 

“Yes, Anne Catherick ” 

She put her hand through my arm, and leaned on it heavily 

“I don’t know why,” she said, in low tones, “but there is something 
in this suspicion of yours that seems to startle and unnerve me I feel 
^ She stopped, and tried to laugh it off “Mr Hartright,” she went 
on, “I will show you the grave, and then go back at once to the house I 
had better not leave Laura too long alone I had better go back, and sit 
with her ” 
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We were dose to the churchyard when she spoke The church, a dreary 
buildmg of gray stone, was situated m a little valley, so as to be shel- 
tered from the bleak winds blowing over the moorland all round it The 
bunal-ground advanced, from the side of the church, a little way up the 
slope of the hill It was surrounded by a rough, low stone wail, and was 
bare and open to the sky, except at one extremity, where a brook trickled 
down the stony hili-side, and a clump of dwarf trees threw their narrow 
shadows over the short, meagre grass Just beyond the brook and the 
trees, and not far from one of the three stone stiles which afforded en- 
trance, at various points, to the churchyard, rose the white marble cross 
that distinguished Mrs Fairlie’s grave from the humbler monuments 
scattered about it 

need go no farther with you,” said Miss Haicombe, pointing to the 
grave “You will let me know if you find anythmg to confirm the idea 
you have just mentioned to me Let us meet again at the house ” 

She left me I descended at once to the churchyard, and crossed the 
stile which led directly to Mrs Fairlie^s grave 

The grass about it was too short, and the ground too hard, to show 
any marks of footsteps Disappointed thus far, I next looked attentively 
at the cross, and at the square block of marble below it, on which the 
inscription was cut 

The natural whiteness of the cross was a little clouded, here and there, 
by weather-stams, and rather more than one half of the square block 
beneath it, on the side which bore the inscription, was m the same condi- 
tion The other half, however, attracted my attention at once by its Sin- 
gular freedom from stain or impurity of any kind I looked closer, and 
saw that it had been cleaned — recently cleaned, in a downward direction, 
from top to bottom The boundary line between the part that had been 
cleaned and the part that had not, was traceable wherever the inscription 
left a blank space of marble — ^sharply traceable as a line that had been 
produced by artificial means Who had begun the deansmg of the marble, 
and who had left it unfinished? 

I looked about me, wondering how the question was to be solved No 
sign of a habitation could be discerned from the point at which I was 
standing the bunal-ground was left m the lonely possession of the dead 
I returned to the church, and walked round it till I came to the back of 
the building, then crossed the boundary wall beyond, by another of the 
stone stiles, and found myself at the head of a path leading down into a 
deserted stone quarry Against one side of the quarry a little two-room 
cottage was built, and just outside the door an old woman was engaged 
in washing 

I walked up to her, and entered into conversation about the church and 
bunal-ground She was ready enough to talk, and almost the first words 
she said informed me that her husband filled the two offices of clerk and 
sexton I said a few words next m praise of Mrs Fairhe’s monument 
The old woman dhtook *her bead, and told me I had not seen it at its 
best It was her hu^jand^s bigness to look after it, but he bad beto so 
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ailing and weak, for months and months past, that he had hardly been 
able to crawl into church on Sundays to do his duty, and the monument 
had been neglected m consequence He was gettmg a little better now, 
and, m a week or ten days’ time, he hoped to be strong enough to set to 
work and clean it 

This information — extracted from a long, ramoling answer, in the 
broadest Cumberland dialect — told me all that I most wanted to know 
I gave the poor woman a trifle, and returned at once to Limmendge 
House 

The partial cleansing of the monument had evidently been accom- 
plished by a strange hand Connecting what I had discovered, thus far, 
with what I had suspected after hearing the story of the ghost seen at 
twi^ ght, I wanted nothing more to confirm my resolution to watch Mrs 
Fairhe’s grave, in secret, that evening, returning to it at sunset, and 
waiting within sight of it till the night fell The work of cleansing the 
monument had been left unfinished, and the person by whom it had 
been begun might return to complete it 

On getting back to the house, I informed Miss Halcombe of what I 
intended to do She looked surprised and uneasy, while I was explaining 
my purpose, but she made no positive objection to the execution of it 
She only said, ‘T hope it ma,y end well ” Just as she was leaving me 
again, I stopped her to inqu re, as calmly as I could, after Miss Fairlie’s 
health She was in better spirits, and Miss Halcombe hoped she might 
be induced to take a little walking exercise while the afternoon sun lasted 

I returned to my own room, to resume setting the drawings ir order 
It was necessary to do this, and doubly necessary to keep my mind em- 
ployed on anything that would help to distract my attention from my- 
self, and from the hopeless future that lay before me From time to time, 
I paused in ray work to look out of wmdow and watch the sky as the sun 
sank nearer and nearer to the horizon On one of those occasions I saw a 
figure on the broad gravel walk under my window It was Miss Fairlie 

I had not seen her since the morning, and I had hardly spoken to her 
then Another day at Limmendge was all that remained to me, and after 
that day my eyes might never look on her again This thought was 
enough to hold me at the wmdow I had sufficient consideration for her, 
to arrange the blind so that she might not see me if she looked up, but I 
had no strength to resist the temptation of letting my eyes, at least, fol- 
low her as far as they could on her walk 

She was dressed in a brown cloak, with a plain black silk gown under 
It On her head was the same simple straw hat which she had worn on the 
morning when we first met A veil was attached to it now, which hid her 
face from me By her side trotted a little Italian greyhound, the pet com- 
panion of all her walks, smartly dressed m a scarlet cloth wiapper, to 
keep the shaip air from his delicate skin She did not seem to notice the 
dog She walked straight forward, with her head droopmg a little, and 
her arms folded in her cloak The dead leaves which had whirled m the 
wind before me, when I had heard of her marriage engagement m the 
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morning, whirled m the wind before her, and rose and fell and scat- 
tered themselves at her feet, as she walked on m the pale waning sunlight 
The dog shivered and trembled, and pressed against her dress impatient- 
ly for notice and encouragement But bhe never heeded him She walked 
on, farther and farther away from me, with the dead leaves whirling 
about her on the path — ^walked on, till my aching eyes could see her no 
more, and I was left alone again with my own heavy heart 

In another hour’s time I had done my work, and the sunset was at 
hand I got my hat and coat m the hall, and slipped out of the house with- 
out meeting any one 

The clouds were wild in the western heaven, and the wmd blew chill 
from the sea Far as the shore was, the sound of the surf swept over the 
intervening moorland and beat dreamily in my ears when I entered the 
churchyard Not a living creature was in sight The place looked lonelier 
than ever, as I chose my position, and waited and watched, with my 
eyes on the white cross that rose over Mrs Fairlie’s grave 

XIII 

The exposed situation of the churchyard had obliged me to be cautious 
in choosing the position that I was to occupy 

The main entrance to the church was on the side next to the burial- 
ground, and the door was screened by a porch walled m on either side 
After some little hesitation, caused by natural reluctance to conceal my- 
self, indispensable as that concealment was to the object m view , I had 
resolved on entering the porch A loophole window was pierced in each 
of its side walls Through one of these windows I could see Mrs Fairlie’s 
grave The other looked towards the stone quarry m which the sexton’s 
cottage was built Before me, fronting the porch entrance, was a patch 
of bare burial-ground, a line of low stone wall, and a strip of lonely brown 
hill, with the sunset clouds sailmg heavily over it before the strong, 
steady wind No living creature was visible or audible — no bird flew by 
me, no dog barked from the sexton’s cottage The pauses m the dull 
beating of the surf were filled up by the dreary rustlmg of the dwarf 
trees near the grave, and the cold, faint bubble of the brook over its 
stony bed A dreary scene and a dreary hour My spirits sank fast as I 
counted out the minutes of the evening in my hiding-place under the 
church porch 

It was not twilight yet — ^the light of the setting sun stiil lingered in 
the heavens, and little more than the first half-hour of my solitary watch 
had elapsed — ^when I heard footsteps, and a voice The footsteps were 
approaching from the other side of the church, and the voice was a wo- 
man’s 

^^Don’t you fret, my dear, about the letter,” said the voice 'T gave it 
to the lad quite safe, and the lad he took it from me without a word He 
went his way and I went mine, and not a living soul followed me after- 
wards — that I’ll warrant ” 
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These words strung up mvy attention* to a pitch of expectation that was 
almost painful There was a pause of silence, but the footsteps still ad- 
vanced In another moment, two persons, both women, passed within 
my range of view from, the porch window They were walking straight 
towards the grave, and therefore they had their backs turned towards 
me 

One of the women was dressed m a bonnet and shawl The other wore 
a long travellmg-doak of a dark-blue colour, with the hood drawn over 
her head A few inches of her gown were visible below the cloak My 
heart beat fast as I noted the colour — ^it was white 

After advancing about half-way between the church and the grave, 
they stopped, and the woman in the cloak turned her head towards her 
compamon But her side face, which a bonnet might now have allowed 
me to see, was hidden by the heavy, projecting edge of the hood 

^^Mmd you keep that comfortable, warm cloak on,’’ said the same 
voice which I had already heard — the voice of the woman in the shawl 
^^Mrs Todd is right about your looking too particular, yesterday, all in 
white I’ll walk about a little, while you’re here, churchyards being not 
at all in my way, whatever they may be in yours Finish what you want 
to do, before I come back, and let us be sure and get home again before 
night ” 

With those words she turned about, and retracing her steps, advanced 
with her face towards me It was the face of an elderly woman, brown, 
rugged, and healthy, with nothing dishonest or suspicious m the look of 
it Close to the church she stopped to pull her shawl closer round her 
^^Queer,” she said to herself, ^‘always queer, with her whims and her 
ways, ever since I can remember her Harmless, though — as harmless, 
poor soul, as a httle child ” 

She sighed, looked about the bunal-ground nervously, shook her 
head as if the dreary prospect by no means pleased her, and disappeared 
round the corner of the church 

I doubted for a moment whether I ought to follow and speak to or 
not My intense anxiety to find myself face to face with her companion 
helped me to decide in the negative I qould ensure seeing the woman in 
the shawl by waiting near the churchyard until she came back— although 
It seemed more than doubtful whether she could give me the information 
of which I was m search The person who had delivered the letter was of 
little consequence The person who had written it was the one centre of 
interest, and the one source of mformation, and that person I now felt 
convinced was before me m the churchyard 
While these ideas were passing through my mind, I saw the woman in 
the cloak approach close to the grave, and stand looking at it for a little 
while She then glanced all round her, and, takmg a white linen cloth or 
handkerchief from under her cloak, turned aside towards the brook The 
little stream ran into the churchyard under a tiny archway m the bottom 
of the wall, and ran out again^ after a winding course of a few dozen 
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yards, under a similar opening She dipped the cloth m the water, and 
returned to the grave I saw her kiss the white cross then kneel down 
before the inscription, and apply her wet cloth to the cleansing of it 
After considering how I could show myself with the least possible 
chance of frightening her, I resolved to cross the wall before me, to skirt 
round it outside, and to enter the churchyard again by the stile near the 
grave, in order that she might see me as I approached She was so ab- 
sorbed over her emplo3nnent that she did not hear me coming until I had 
stepped over the stile Then she looked up, started to her feet with a faint 
cry, and stood facing me m speechless and motionless terror 
“Don’t be frightened,” I said “Surely you remember me>” 

I stopped while I spoke — ^then advanced a few steps gently — then 
stopped again — ^and so approached by little and little, till I was close to 
her If there had been any doubt still left in my mind, it must have been 
now set at rest There, speaking affnghtedly for itself — ^there was the 
same face confrontmg me over Mrs Fairlie’s grave, which had first 
looked into mine on the high-road by night 
“You remember me^” I said “We met very late, and I helped you to 
find the way to London Surely you haven’t forgotten that^” 

Her features relaxed, and she drew a heavy breath of rehef I saw the 
new life of recogmtion stirring slowly under the deathlike stillness which 
fear had set on her face 

“Don’t attempt to speak to me, just yet,” I went on “Take time to 
recover yourself — take time to feel quite certain that I am a fnend ” 
“You are very kind to me,” she murmured “As kind now, as you were 
then ” 

She stopped, and I kept silence on my side I was not granting time 
for composure to her only, I was gaming time also for myself Under the 
wan, wild evemng light, that woman and I were met together again, a 
grave between us, the dead about us, the lonesome hills closing us round 
on every side The time, the place, the circumstances under which we 
now stood face to face in the evenmg stillness of that dreary valley, the 
lifelong mterest which might hang suspended on the next chance words 
that passed between us, the sense that, for aught I knew to the con- 
trary, the whole future of Laura Fairlie’s life might be determined, for 
good or for evil, by my winning or losing the confidence of the forlorn 
creature who stood trembling by her mother’s grave — ^aU threatened to 
shake the steadiness and the self-codtrol on which every inch of the 
progress I might yet make now depended I tried hard, as I felt this, to 
‘possess myself of all my resources, I did my utmost to turn the few mo- 
ments for reflection to the best account 
“Are you calmer now?” I said, as soon as I thought it time to speak 
again “Can you talk to me without feelmg frightened, and without for- 
getting that I am a Mend?” 

“How did you come here?” she asked, ^thmt noticing what I had 
just said to her 
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“Don’t you remember my telling you, when we last met, that I was 
going to Cumberland^ I have been in Cumberland ever since, I have 
been staying all the time at Limmeridge House ” 

“At Limmeridge Housed” Her pale face brightened as she repeated 
the woids, her wandermg eyes fixed on me with a sudden interest “Ah, 
how happy you must have been^” she said, looking at me eagerly, with- 
out a shadow of its former distrust left m her expression 
I took advantage of her newly aroused confidence in me, to observe 
her face, with an attention and a curiosity which I had hitherto re- 
strained myself from showing, for caution’s sake I looked at her, with 
my mind full of that other lovely face which had so ominously recalled 
her to my memory on the terrace by moonlight I had seen Anne Cath- 
erick’s likeness in Miss Fairlie I now saw Miss Fairlie’s likeness in Anne 
Catherick — ^saw it all the more clearly because the points of dissiirilarity 
between the two were presented to me as well as the pomts of resem- 
blance In the general outlme of the countenance and general proportion 
of the features, in the colour of the hair, and in the little nervous uncer- 
tainty about the lips, m the height and size of the figure, and the car- 
nage of the head and body, the likeness appeared even more startling 
than I bad ever felt it to be yet But there the resemblance ended, and 
the dissimilarity, in details, began The delicate beauty of Miss Fairlie’s 
complexion, the transparent clearness of her eyes, the smooth purity of 
her skm, the tender bloom of colour on her hps, were all missing from the 
worn, weary face that was now turned towards mine Although I hated 
myself even for thinking such a thing, still, while I looked at the wo- 
man before me, the idea would force itself into my mind that one sad 
change, in the future, was all that was wanting to make the likeness com- 
plete, which I now saw to be so imperfect m detail If ever soriow and 
suffering set their profaning marks on the youth and beauty of Miss 
Fairlie’s face, then, and then only, Anne Catherick and she would be the 
twin-sisters of chance resemblance, the livmg reflections of one another 
I shuddered at the thought There was something horrible in the blind, 
unreasoning distrust of the future which the mere passage of it through 
my mind seemed to imply It was a welcome interruption to be roused 
fay feelmg Anne Catherick’s hand laid on my shoulder The touch was as 
stealthy and as sudden as that other touch, which had petrified me from 
head to foot on the night when we first met 

“You are looking at me, and you are thinking of something,” she 
said, with her strange, breathless rapidity of utterance “What is it?” 

“Nothing extraordinary,” I answered “I was only wondering how 
you came here ” 

“I came with a friend who is very good to me I have only been here 
two days ” 

“And you found your way to this place yesterday?” 

“How do you know that?” 

“I only guessed it ” 

She turned from me, and knelt down before the mscnption once more 
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‘^Wliere should I go, if not here?’^ she said *^The friend who was bet- 
ter than a mother to me, is the on^ friend I have to visit at Limmendge 
Oh, it makes my heart ache to see a stain on her tomb’ It ought to be 
kept white as snow, for her sake I ijvas tempted to begin cleaning it yes- 
terday , and I can^t help coming back to go on mth it to-day Is there 
anything wrong in that^ I hope not Surely nothing can be wrong that I 
do for IMrs Fairhe’s sake’^' 

The old grateful sense of her benefactress’s kindness was evidently 
the ruling idea still m the poor creature’s mind — the narrow mind which 
had but too plainly opened to no other lasting impression since that first 
impression of her younger and happier days I saw that my best chance 
of winning her confidence lay m encouraging her to proceed with the art- 
less employment which she had come into the burial-ground to pursue 
She resumed it at once, on my telling her she might do so touching 
the hard marble as tenderly as if it had been a sentient thing, and whis- 
pering the words of the inscription to herself over and over again, as if 
the lost days of her girlhood had returned and she was patiently learn- 
ing her lesson once more at Mrs Fairhe s knees 

“Should you wonder very much,” I said, preparing the way as cau- 
tiously as I could for the questions that were to come, “if I owned that it 
IS a satisfaction to me, as well as a surprise, to see you here^ I felt very 
uneasy about you after you left me m the cab ” 

She looked up quickly and suspiciously 

“Uneasy,” she repeated “Why? ’ 

“A strange thing happened, after we parted, that night Two men over- 
took me in a chaise They did not see where I was standing, but they 
stopped near me, and spoke to a policeman, on the other side of the way ” 

She instantly suspended her employment The hand holding the damp 
cloth with which she had been cleaning the inscription dropped to hei 
side The other hand grasped the marble cross at the head of the grave 
Her face turned towards me slowly, with the blank look of terror set 
rigidly on it once more I went on at all hazards, it was too late now to 
draw back 

“The two men spoke to the pohceman,” I said, “and asked him if he 
had seen you He had not seen you , and then one of the men spoke again, 
and said you had escaped from his Asylum ” 

She sprang to her feet, as if my last words had set the pursuers on her 
track 

“Stop^ and hear the end,” I cried “Stop^ and you shall know how I 
befriended you A word from me would have told the men which way 
you had gone — and I never spoke that word I helped your escape — I 
made it safe and certam Thui, try to think Try to understand what I 
tell you ” 

My manner seemed to influence her more than my words She made an 
effort to grasp the new idea Her hands shifted the damp doth h^tating- 
ly from one to the other, exactly as they had shifted the little travdlu^ 
bag on the night when I first saw her Slowly the purpose of my words 
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seemed to force its way through the confusion and agitation of her mmd 
Slowly her features relaxed, and her eyes looked at me with their expres- 
sion gaming m curicsity what it was fast losing m fear 

^^You don’t think I ought to be back in the Asylum, do you^” she said 

^^Certamly not I am glad you escaped from it, I am glad I helped 
you ” 

“Yes, yes, you did help me indeed, you helped me at the hard part,” 
she went on, a little vacantly “It was easy to escape, or I should not have 
got away They never suspected me as they suspected the others I was so 
quiet, and so obedient, and so easily frightened The finding London was 
the hard part, and there you helped me Did I thank you at the time^ I 
thank you now, very kindly ” 

“Was the Asylum far from where you met me? Comef show that you 
believe me to be your friend, and tell me where it was ” 

She mentioned the place — a private Asylum, as its situation informed 
me, a pnvate Asylum not very far from the spot where I had seen her — 
and then, with evident suspicion of the use to which I might put her an- 
swer, anxiously repeated her former mquiry ‘'You don’t think I ought 
to be taken back, do you^” 

“Once again, I am glad you escaped, I am glad you prospered well, 
after you left me,” I answered “You said you had a friend m London 
to go to Did you find the friend^” 

“Yes It was very late, but there was a girl up at needlework m the 
house, and she helped me to rouse Mrs Clements Mrs Clements is my 
friend A good, kind woman, but not like Mrs Fairhe Ah no, nobody 
IS like Mrs Fairhe’” 

“Is Mrs Clements an old friend of yours? Have you known her a 
long time^” 

“Yes, she was a neighbour of ours once, at home, in Hampshire, and 
liked me, and took care of me when I was a httle girl Years ago, when 
went away from us, she wrote down in my Prayer-book for me, where 
she was going to live in London, and she said, Tf you are ever in trouble, 
Anne, come to me I have no husband alive to say me nay, and no chil- 
dren to look after, and I will take care of you ’ Kind words, were they 
not? I suppose I remember them because they were kmd It’s little 
enough I remember, besides — ^little enough, little enough’” 

“Had you no father or mother to take care of you?” 

“Father? I never saw him, I never heard mother speak of him Fath- 
er? Ah, dear’ he is dead, I suppose ” 

“And your mother?” 

“I don’t get on well with her We are a trouble and a fear to each 
other ” 

A trouble and a fear to each other! At those words, the suspicion 
crossed my mind, for the first time, that her mother might be the per- 
son who had placed her under restraint 

“Don’t ask me about mother,” she went on “I’d rather talk of Mrs 
Clements Mrs Clements is like you, she doesn’t think ^t I ought to 
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be back m the Asylum, and she is as glad as you are that I escaped from 
it She cried over my misfortune, and said it must be kept secret from 
everybody 

Her “misfortune ” In what sense was she using that word^ In a sense 
which might explain her motive m wnting the anonymous letter^ In a 
sense which might show it to be the too common and too customary mo- 
tive that has led many a woman to mterpose anonymous hindrances to 
the marriage of the man who has ruined her^ I resolved to attempt the 
clearing up of this doubt, before more words passed between us on either 
side 

“What misfortune?” I asked 

“The misfortune of my being shut up,” she answered, with every ap 
pearance of feelmg surprised at my question “What other misfortune 
could there be?” 

I determined to persist, as delicately and forbeanngly as possible It 
was of* very great importance that I should be absolutely sure of every 
step m the investigation which I now gamed in advance 

“There is another misfortune,” I said, “to which a woman may be 
liable, and by which she may suffer lifelong sorrow and shame ” 

“WTbat is it?” she asked eagerly 

“The misfortune of believing too innocently m her own virtue, and in 
the faith and honour of the man she loves,” I answered 

She looked up at me, with the artless bewilderment of a child Not the 
slightest confusion or change of colour, not the faintest trace of any 
secret consciousness of shame struggling to the surface, appeared m her 
face — that face which betrayed every other emotion with such transpar- 
ent clearness No words that ever were spoken could have assured me, 
as her look and manner now assured me, that the motive which I had 
assigned for her writing the letter and sending it to Miss Fairlie was 
plainly and distinctly the wrong one That doubt, at anyrate, was now 
set at rest, but the very removal of it opened a new prospect of uncer- 
tamty The letter, as I knew from positive testimony, pointed at Sir 
Percival Glyde, though it did not name him She must have had some 
strong motive, originating m some deep sense of injury, for secretly de- 
nouncing him to Miss Fairlie, in sudbt terms as she had employed — ^and 
that motive was unquestionably not to be traced to the loss of her inno- 
cence and her character Whatever wrong he might have mflicted on her 
Was not of that nature Of what nature could it be? 

“I don’t understand you,” she said, after evidently trymg hard, and 
trying in vam, to discover the meaning of the words I had last said to her 

“Never mind,” I answered “Let us go on with what we were talking 
about Tell me how long you stayed with Mrs Clements in London, and 
how you came here ” 

“How long?” she repeated “I stayed with Mrs Clements till we botJi 
came to this place, two days ago ” 

“You are living in the village, then?” I said “It is strange I should 
not have heard of j^u, though you have only been hsere two days ” 
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“No, no, not m the village Three miles away at a farm Do you know 
the farm? They call it Todd’s Corner ” 

J I remembered the place perfectly, we had often passed by it m our 
dnves It was one of the oldest farms m the neighbourhood, situated in 
a solitary, sheltered spot, inland at the junction of two hills 

“They are relations of Mrs Clements, at Todd s Corner,” she went 
on, “and they had often asked her to go and see them She said she would 
go, and take me with her, for the quiet and the fresh air It was very 
kind, was it not? I would have gone an3nvhere to be quiet, and safe, and 
out of the way But when I heard that Todd’s Corner was near Lim- 
meridge — oh^ I was so happy I would have walked all the wa}^ barefoot 
to get there, and see the schools and the village and Limmeiidge House 
again They are very good people at Todd’s Corner I hope I shall stay 
there a long time There is only one thing I don’t like about them, and 

don’t like about Mrs Clements ” 

“Wliat IS It?” 

“They will tease me about dressing all in white — ^they say it looks so 
particular How do they know? Mrs Fairlie knew best Mrs Fairlie 
would never have made me wear this ugly blue cloak ’ Ahi she was fond 
of white in her lifetime, and here is white stone about her grave — and I 
am making it whiter for her sake She often wore white herself, and she 
always dressed her little daughter in white Is Miss Fairlie well and 
happy? Does she wear white now, as she used when she was a girl?” 

^ Her voice sank when she put the questions about Miss Fairlie, and 
she turned her head farther and farther away from me I thought I de- 
tected, m the alteration of her manner, an uneasy consciousness of the 
risk she had run in sending the anonymous lettei , and I instantly deter- 
mined so to frame my answer as to surpnse her into owning it 
“Miss Fairlie is not very well or very happy this morning,” I said 
She murmured a few words, but they were spoken so confusedly, and 
m such a low tone, that I could not even guess at what they meant 
“Did you ask me why Miss Fairlie was neither well nor happy this 
morning?” I continued 

“No,” she said, quickly and eagerly, “oh no, I never asked that ” 

“I will tell you without your asking,” I went on “Miss Fairlie has re- 
ceived your letter ” 

She had been down on her knees for some little time past, carefully re- 
moving the last weather-stains left about the inscription, while we were 
speaking together The first sentence of the words I had just addressed to 
her made her pause in her occupation, and turn slowly, without rising 
from her knees, so as to face me The second sentence literally petrified 
her The cloth she had been holding dropped from her hands, her lips 
feU apart, ail the little colour that was naturally m her face left it in an 
instant 

“How do you know?” she said faintly “Who showed it to you?” The 
blood rushed back into her face — crushed overwhelmingly, as the sense 
rushed upon her mind that her own words had betrayed her She struck 
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her hands together in despair never wrote it/’ she gasped affrighted- 
iy , know nothing about it ^ ” 

“Yes,” I said, ^you wrote it, and you know about it It was wrong to 
send such a letter, it was wrong to frighten Miss Fairlie If you had any- 
thing to sa> that it was right and necessary for her to hear, you should 
have gone yourself to Lmmendge House, you should have spoken to the 
yourg lady with your own lips ” 

She c’-ouched down over the flat stone of the grave, till her face was 
hidden on it, and made no reply 

“Miss Fairlie will be as good and kind to you as her mother was, if 
you mean well,” I w^ent on “Miss Fairlie will keep your secret, and not 
let you come to any Harm W ill you see her to-morrow at the farn^ Will 
you meet her m the garden at Limmer dge Housed 

“Oh, if I could die, and be hidden and at rest with you Her lips mur- 
mured the words close on the gravestone, murmured them m tones of 
passionate endearment, to the dead remains beneath ^^You know how 1 
love your child, for your sake^ Oh, Mrs Fairlie^ Mrs Fairlie^ tell me 
how to save her Be my darling and my mother once more, and tell me 
what to do for the best ” 

I heaid her lips kissing the stone I saw her hands beating on it pas- 
sionately The sound and the sight deeply affected me I scooped down, 
and took the poor, helpless hands tenderly m mine, and tried to soothe 
her 

It was useless She snatched her hands from me, and never moved her 
face from the stone Seeing the urgent necessity of quieting her at any 
hazard and by any means, I appealed to the only anxiety that she ap 
peared to feel, m connection wifli me and with my opinion of her — ^the 
anxiety to convince me of her fitness to be mistress of her own actions 

“Come, come,” I said gently “Try to compose yourself, or you will 
make me alter my opinion of you Don’t let me think that the person who 
put you m the Asylum might have had some excuse ” 

The next words died away on my bps The instant I risked that chance 
reference to the person who had put her m the Asylum, she sprang up on 
her knees A most extraordinary and startling change passed over her 
Her face, at all ordinary times so touching to look at, m its nervous sen- 
sitiveness, weakness, and uncertainty, became suddenly darkened by an 
expression of maniacally intense hatred and fear, which communicated 
a wild, unnatural force to every feature Her eyes dilated m the dim eve 
mng light, like the eyes of a wild animal She caught up the cloth that 
had fallen at her side, as if it had been a hvmg creature that she could 
kill, and crushed it in both her hands i®th such convulsive strength that 
the few drops of moisture left in it trifkled down on the stone beneath 
her 

“Talk of something else,” she said,l^hispenng through her teeth 
shall lose myself if you talk of that ” I 

Every vestige of the gentler thou^tlwhich had filled her mmd hardly 
a minute since seemed to be swept frA i4 nnw It was evident that the 
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impression left l?y Mrs Fairhe’s. kindness was not, as I had supposed, the 
only strong impression on her memory With the grateful remembrance 
of her school-days at Limmendge, there existed the vindictive remem- 
brance of the wrong inflicted on her by her confinement in the Asylum 
Who had done that wropg^ Could it really be her mother^ 

It was hard to give up pursuing the inquiry to that final point, but I 
forced myself to abandon all idea of continuing it Seeing her as I saw her 
now, it would have been cruel to think of anything but the necessity and 
the humanity of restoring her composure 

wiU tai of nothing to distress you,” I said soothingly 
“You want something,” she answered, sharply and suspiciously 
“Don’t look at me like that Speak to me, tell me what you want ” 

“I only want you to quiet yourself, and, when you are calmer, to think 
over what I have said ” 

“Said?” She paused, twisted the cloth in her hands, backwards and 
forwards, and whispered to herself, “What is it he said?” She turned 
again towards me, and shook her head impatiently “Why don’t you help 
me?” she asked, with angrj^ suddenness 

“Yes, yes,” I said, “I will help you, and you will soon remember I 
asked you to see Miss Fairlie to-morrow, and to tell her the truth about 
the letter ” 

“Ahf Miss Fairlie — ^Fairlie — Fairlie ” 

The mere utterance of the loved, famihar name seemed to quiet her 
Her face softened and grew like itself again 
“You need have no fear of Miss Fairlie,” I continued, “and no fear 
of getting into trouble through the letter She knows so much about it 
already, that you will have no difficulty in telling her all There can be 
little necessity for concealment where there is hardly anything left to 
conceal You mention no names m the letter, but Miss Fairlie knows that 

the person you write of is Sir Percival Clyde ” 

The instant I pronounced that name she started to her feet, and a 
scream burst from her that rang through the churchyard and made my 
heart leap in me with the terror of it The dark deformity of the ex- 
pression which had just left her face lowered on it once more, with 
doubled and trebled intensity The shriek at the name, the reiterated 
look of hatred and fear that instantly followed, tojd all Not even a last 
doubt now remained Her mother was guiltless of imprisoning her m the 
Asylum A man had shut her up — and that man was Sir Percival Clyde 
The scream had reached other eafs than mine On one side, I heard the 
door of the sexton’s cottage open, on the other, I heard the voice of her 
companion, the woman m the shawl, the woman whom she had spoken 
of as Mrs Clements 

“I’m coming^ I’m coming! ” cried the voice, from behind the clump of 
dwarf trees 

In a moment more, Mrs Clements hurried into view 
“Who are you?” she cned, facing me resolutely, as she set her foot on 
he stile “How dare you frighten a poor, helpless woman like that?” 
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She was at Aime Cathenck’s side, and had put one arm around her, 
before I could answer *^^What is it, my dear?’ she said “What has he 
done to you?” 

“Nothing,” the poor creature answered “Nothing I’m only fright- 
ened ” 

Mrs Clements turned on me with a fearless indignation, for which I 
respected her 

“I should be heartily ashamed of myself if I deserved that angry look,” 
I said “But I do not deserve it I have unfortunately startled her, with- 
out intendmg it This is not the first tune she has seen me Ask her your- 
self, and she will tell you that I am incapable of willingly harming her, or 
any woman ” 

I spoke distinctly, so that Anne Catherick might hear and understand 
me, and I saw that the words and their meaning had reached her 

“Yes, yes,” she said, “he was good to me once, he helped me ” 

She whispered the rest into her friend’s ear 
“Strange, mdeed’ ” said Mrs Clements, with a look of perplexity “It 
makes all the difference, though I’m sorry I spoke so rough to you, sir, 
but you must own that appearances looked suspicious a stranger It’s 
more my fault than yours, for humouring her whims, and letting her be 
alone in such a place as this Come, my dear — come home now ” 

I thought the good woman looked a little uneasy at the prospect of the 
walk back, and I offered to go with them until they were both within 
sight of home Mrs Clements thanked me civilly, and dechned She said 
they were sure to meet some of the farm-labourers, as soon as they got tc 
the moor 

“Try to forgive me,” I said, when Anne Catherick took her friend’s 
arm to go away Innocent as I had been of any intention to terrify and 
agitate her, my heart smote me as I looked at the poor, pale, frightened 
face 

“I will try,” she answered “But you know too much, I’m afraid you’ll 
always frighten me now ” 

Mrs Clements glanced at me, and shook her head pityingly 
“Good-mght, sir,” she said “You couldn’t help it, I know, but I wish 
it was me you had frightened, and not her ” 

They moved away a few steps I thought they had left me, but Anne 
suddenly stopped, and separated herself from her friend 
“Wait a little,” she said “I must say good-bye ” 

She returned to the grave, rested both hands tenderly on tte marble 
cross, and kissed it 

“I’m better now,” she sighed, lookmg up at me quietly “I forgive 
you ” 

She joined her companion ^ain, and they left the burial-ground I saw 
them stop near the churdi, and speak to the sexton’s wife, who had come 
from the cottage, and had waited, watching us from a distance Then 
they went on agam up the path that led to the moor I looked after Anne 
Catiierick as she disappeared, till all trace of her had faded in the twi^ 
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light — ^looked as anxiously and sorrowfully as if that was the last I was 
to see m this weary world of the woman m white 


XIV 

Half an hour later I was back at the house, and was informmg Miss 
Halcombe of all that had happened 
She listened to me from beginning to end, with a steady, silent atten- 
tion, which, in a woman of her temperament and disposition, was the 
strongest proof that could be offered of the serious manner in which my 
narrative affected her 

^^My mind misgives me,’’ was all she said when I had done “My mind 
misgives me sadly about the future ” 

“The future may depend,” I suggested, “on the use we make of the 
present It is not improbable that Anne Catherick may speak more read- 
ily and unresen^edly to a woman than she has spoken to me If Miss 
Fairlie 

“Not to oe thought of for a moment,” mterposed Miss Halcombe, m 
her most decided manner 

“Let me suggest, then,” I continued, “that you should see Anne Cath- 
erick yourself, and do all you can to win her confidence For my own part 
I shrink from the idea of alarming the poor creature a second time, as I 
have most unhappily alarmed her already Do you see any objection to 
accompanying me to the farm-house to-morrow^” 

“None whatever I will go anywhere and do anything to serve Laura’s 
interests What did you say the place was called^” 

“You must know it well It is called Todd’s Corner ” 

“Certainly Todd’s Corner is one of Mr Fairlie’s farms Our dairy- 
maid here is the farmer’s second daughter She goes backwards and for- 
wards constantly, between this house and her father’s farm, and she may 
have heard or seen something which it may be useful to us to know 
Shall I ascertain, at once, if the girl is downstairs^” 

She rang the bell, and sent the servant with his message He returned, 
ind announced that the dairymaid was then at the farm She had not 
Deen there for the last three days, and the housekeeper had given her 
eave to go home, for an hour or two, that evening 
“I can speak to her to-morrow,” said Miss Halcombe, when the serv- 
tnt had left the room again “In the meantime, let me thoroughly un- 
ierstand the object to be gamed by my mterview with Anne Catherick 
s there no doubt in your mind that the person who confined her in the 
isylum was Sir Peraval Clyde?” 

“There is not the shadow of a doubt The only mystery that remains, 

> the mystery of bis motive Looking to the great difference between his 
tation in life and hers, which seems to predude all idea of the most dis- 
ant relationship between them, it is of Ihe last importance — even assum- 
ig that she really required to be placed under restraint— to know why he 
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should have been the person to assume the serious responsibility of shut- 
ting her up 

“In a private \sylum, I think you said^” 

“YeSj in a pnvate \sylum, where a sum of money which no poor per- 
son couM afford to give, must have been paid for her maintenance as a 
patient ” 

“I see where the doubt lies, Mr Hartnght, and I promise you that it 
shall be set at rest, whether Anne Cathenck assists us to-morrow or not 
Sir Percival Glyde shall not be long m this house without satisfying Mr 
Gilmore, and satisfying me My sister’s future is my dearest care in life, 
and I have influence enough over her to give me some power, where her 
marriage is concerned, m the disposal of it ” 

We parted for the night 

After breakfast, the next morning, an obstacle, which the events of the 
evening before had put out of my memory, interposed to prevent our pro 
ceeding immediately to tne faim This was my last day at Limmendge 
House, and it was necessary, as soon as the post came in, to follow Miss 
Haicombe’s advice, and to ask Mr Fairlie’s permission to shorten my en- 
gagement by a month, in consideration of an unforeseen necessity for my 
return to London 

Fortunately for the probability of this excuse, so far as appearances 
were concerned, the post brought me two letters from London friends, 
that morning I took them away at once to my own room, and sent the 
servant with a message to Mr Fairlie, requesting to know when I could 
see him on a matter of business 

I awaited the man’s return, free from the slightest feeling of anxiety 
about the manner in which his master might receive my application Witii 
Mr Fairlie’s leave or without it, I must go The consciousness of havmg 
now taken the first step on the dreary journey which was henceforth to 
separate my life from Miss Fairlie’s, seemed to have blunted my sensi- 
bility to every consideration connected with myself I had done with my 
poor man’s touchy pride, I had done with all my little artist vanities No 
msolence of Mr Fairlie’s, if he chose to be insolent, could wound me 
now 

The servant returned with a message, for which I was not unprepared 
Mr Fairlie regretted that the state of his health, on that particular morn- 
ing, was such as to preclude all hope of his havmg the pleasure of re- 
ceiving me He begged, therefore, that I would accept his apologies, and 
kindly communicate what I had to say, in the form of a letter Similax 
messages to this had reached me at various intervals, during my three 
months’ residence in the house Throughout the whole of that period, Mr 
Fairlie had been rejoiced to “possess” me, but had never been wdi enough 
to see me for a second time The servant took every fresh batch of draw- 
ings that I mounted and restored, back to his master, with my ^^respecIS;”, 
and returned, empty-handed, with Mr Fairhe’s “kind comphments^” 
“best thanks,” and “sincere regrets” that the state of his health^^ 
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obliged him to remain a solitary prisoner in his own room A more satis- 
factory arrangement to both sides could not possibly have been adopted 
It would be hard to say which of us, under the circumstances, felt the 
most grateful sense of obligation to Mr Fairlie’s accommodating nerves 
I sat down at once to write the letter, expressmg myself in it as civilly, as 
clearly, and as briefly as possible Mr Fairlie did not hurry his reply 
Nearly an hour elapsed before the answer was placed m my hands It 
was written with beautiful regularity and neatness of character, in violet- 
coloured ink, on notepaper as smooth as ivory and almost as thick as 
cardboard, and it addressed me in these terms — 

‘‘Mr Fairlie’s compliments to Mr Hartright Mr Fairlie is more sur- 
prised and disappointed than he can say (in the present state of his 
health) by Mr Hartright’s application Mr Fairlie is not a man of busi- 
ness, but he has consulted his steward, who is, and that person confirms 
Mr Fairlie’s opinion that Mr Hartnght’s request to be allowed to break 
his engagement cannot be justified by any necessity whatever, excepting 
perhaps a case of life and death If the highly appreciative feeling to- 
wards Art and its professors, which it is the consolation and happiness of 
Mr Fairlie’s suffering existence to cultivate, could be easily shaken, Mr 
Hartnght’s present proceeding would have shaken it It has not done so 
— except in the instance of Mr Hartright himself 

“Having stated his opinion — ^so far, that is to say, as acute nervous 
suffenng "v^l allow him to state anything — ^Mr Fairlie has nothing to 
add but the expression of his decision, m reference to the highly irregular 
application that has been made to him Perfect repose of body and mind 
being to the last degree important in his case, Mr Fairlie will not suffer 
Mr Hartright to disturb that repose by remaining in the house under 
circumstances of an essentially irntatmg nature to both sides Accord- 
ingly, Mr Fairlie waives his right of refusal, purely with a view to the 
preservation of his own tranquillity — ^and informs Mr Hartright that he 
may go ” 

I folded the letter up, and put it away with my other papers The time 
had been when I should have resented it as an insult I accepted it, now, 
as a written release from my engagement It was off my mind, it was al- 
most out of my memory, when I went downstairs to the breakfast-room, 
and informed Miss Halcombe that I was ready to walk with her to the 
farm 

“Has Mr Fairlie given you a satisfactory answer?’’ she asked, as we 
left the house 

“He has allowed me to go, Miss Halcombe ” 

She looked up at me quickly, and then, for the first time since I had 
known her, took my arm of her own accord No words could have ex- 
pressed so delicately that she understood how the permisaon to leave my 
employment had been granted, and that she gave me her sympathy, not 
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as my superior, but as my friend I had not felt the man’s insolent letter, 
but I felt deeply the woman’s atoning kindness 

On our way to the farm we arranged that Miss Halcombe was to enter 
the house alone, and that I was to wait outside, withm call We adopted 
this mode of proceedmg from an apprehension that my presence, after 
what had happened in the churchyard the evening before, might have 
the effect of renewing Anne Cathenck’s nervous dread, and of rendering 
her additionally distrustful of the advances of a lady who was a stranger 
to her Miss Halcombe left me, with the intention of speaking, in the first 
instance, to the farmer’s wife (of whose friendly readiness to help her in 
any way she was weU assured) , while I waited for her m the near neigh- 
bourhood of the house 

I had fully expected to be left alone for some time To my surprise, 
however, little more than five minutes had elapsed, before Miss Halcombe 
returned 

^^Does Anne Cathenck refuse to see you^” I asked in astonishment 

^^Anne Cathenck is gone,” replied Miss Halcombe 

“GoneT” 

“Gone, with Mrs Clements They both left the farm at eight o’clock 
this morning ” 

I could say nothmg — I could only feel that our last chance of discovery 
had gone with them 

“All that Mrs Todd knows about her guests, I know,” Miss Halcombe 
went on, “and it leaves me, as it leaves her, m the dark They both came 
hack safe, last night, after they left you, and they passed the first part of 
the evening with Mr Todd’s family, as usual Just before supper-time, 
however, Anne Cathenck startled them all by being suddenly seized with 
faintness She had had a similar attack, of a less alarming kind, on thft 
day she arrived at the farm, and Mrs Todd had connected it, on that 
occasion, with something she was reading at the time m our local news 
paper, which lay on the farm table, and which she had taken up only a 
mmute or two before ” 

“Does Mrs Todd know what particular passage m the newspaper at-- 
fected her m that way?” I inquired 

“No,” rephed Miss Halcombe “She had looked it over, and had seen 
nothmg m it to agitate any one I asked leave, however, to look it over in 
my turn, and at the very first pi^e I opened, I found that the editor had 
enriched his small stock of news by drawmg upon our family affap, and 
had published my sister’s marriage engagement, among his other an- 
nouncements, copied from the London papers, of Marriages m High Lire 
I concluded at once that this was the paragraph whidi had so strai^dy 
affe c ted Anne Cathenck, and I thought I saw m it, also, the ongm of the 
letter which she sent to our house the next day ” , ^ - 

“There can be no doubt m either case But what did you hear about her 
second attack of famtness yesterday evenmg?” 

“Nothing The cause of it is a comp^ote mystery There was no stranger 
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in the room The only visitor was onr dair5miaid, who, as I told you, is 
one of Mr Todd’s daughters, and the only conversation was the usual 
gossip about local affairs They heard her cry out, and saw her turn 
deaaly pale, without the slightest apparent reason Mrs Todd and Mrs 
Clements took her upstairs, and Mrs Clements remained with her They 
were heard talking together* until long after the usual bedtime, and, early 
this mornmg, Mrs Clements took Mrs Todd aside, and amazed her be- 
yond all power of expression, by saying that they must go The only ex- 
planation Mrs Todd could extract from her guest was, that something 
had happened, which was rot the fault of any one at the farm-house, but 
^srhich was serious enough to make Anne Catherick resolve to leave Lim- 
mendge immediately It was quite useless to press Mrs Clements to be 
more explicit She only shook her head, and said that, for Anne’s sake, 
*he must beg and pray that no one would question her All she could re- 
peat, with every appearance of being seriously agitated herself, was that 
Anne trust go, that she must go with her, and that the destinations to 
which they might both betake themselves must be kept a secret from 
everybody I spare you the recital of Mrs Todd’s hospitable remon- 
strances and refusals It ended in her driving them both to the nearest 
station, mo’^e than three hours since She tried hard, on the way, to get 
them to speak more plainly, but without success And she set them down 
outside the station door, so hu t and offended by the unceremonious 
abruptness of their departure and their unfriendly reluctance to p^ace the 
least confidence m her, that she drove away in anger, without so much as 
stopping to bid them good-bye That is exactly what has taken place 
Search your own memory, Mr Hartright, and tell me if anything hap- 
pened in the burial-ground yesterday evemng which can at all account for 
the extraordinary departure of those two women this morning ” 

‘T should hi e to account first, Miss Halcombe, for the sudden change 
in Anue Catherick which alarmed tnem at the farm-house, hours after 
she and I had parted, and when time enough had elapsed to quiet any 
violent agitation that I might have been unfortunate enough to cause 
Did you inquire particularly about the gossip which was going on m the 
toom when she turned famt>” 

^^Yes But Mrs Todd’s household affairs seem to have divided her at- 
tention, that evening, with the talk in the farm-house parlour She could 
only tell me that it was ‘just the news’ — ^raeanmg, I suppose, that they all 
talked as usual about each other ” 

“The dairymaid’s memory may be better than her mother’s,” I said 
“It may be as well for you to speak to the girl, Miss Halcombe, as soon as 
we get back ” 

My suggestion was acted on the moment we returned to the house 
Miss Halcombe led me round to the servants’ offices, and we found the 
girl m the dairy, with her sleeves tucked up to her shoulders, cleaning a 
large milk-pan, and smging bl i thely over her work j 

“I have brought this gentlenSm to seb your dairy, Hannal^,” said Miss 
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Halcombe is one of the sights of the house, and it alwa3rs does you 
credit 

The girl blushed and curtseyed, and said, shyly, that she hoped she al 
ways did her best to keep things neat and clean 

“We have just come from your father’s,” !Miss Halcombe continued 
“You were there yesterday evening, I hear, and you found visitors at the 
housed” 

“Yes, miss ” 

“One of them was taken faint and ill, I am told^ I suppose nothing 
was said or done to frighten her> You were not talking of anything very 
ternble, were you>” 

“Oh no, miss’” said the girl, laughing “We were only talking of the 
news ” 

“Your sisters told you the news at Todd s Comer, I suppose^” 

“Yes, miss ” 

“And you told them the news at Limmeridge Housed” 

“Yes, miss And I’m quite sure nothing was said to fnghten the poor 
thing, for I was talking when she was taken ill It gave me quite a turn, 
miss, to see it, never having been taken faint myself ” 

Before any more questions could be put to her, she was called away 
to receive a basket of eggs at the dairy door As she left us, I whispered to 
Miss Halcombe — 

“Ask her if she happened to mention, last night, that visitors were ev 
pected at Limmeridge House ” 

Miss Halcombe showed me, by a look, that she understood, and put 
the question as soon as the dairymaid returned to us 
“Oh yes, miss, I mentioned that,” said the girl simply “The company 
coming, and the accident to the bnndled cow, was all the news I had to 
take to the farm ” 

“Did you mention names? Did you tell them that Sir Percival Clyde 
was expected on Monday?” 

“Yes, miss — ^I told them Sir Peraval Clyde was coming I hope there 
was no harm in it, I hope I didn’t do wrong ” 

“Oh, no, no harm Come, Mr Hartnght, Hannah will begin to think 
us in the way, if we interrupt her any longer over her work ” 

We stopped and looked at one another, the moment we were alone 
again 

“Is there any doubt in your mind, now^ Miss Halcombe^” 

“Sir Percival Clyde shall remove that doubt, Mr Hartnght — or Laura 
Fairlie shall never be his wife ” 


XV 

As we walked round to the front of the house, a fly from the railway ap- 
proached us along the drive Miss Halcombe waited on the door-steps un- 
til the fly drew up, and then advanced to shake hands with an old gen- 
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tleman, who got out briskly the moment the steps were let down Mr Gil- 
more had arrived 

I looked at him, when we were introduced to each other, with an in- 
terest and a curiosity which I could hardly conceal This old man was to 
remain at Limmeridge House after I had left it, he was to hear Sir Perci- 
val Glyde^s explanation, and was to give Miss Halcombe the assistance of 
his experience in formmg her judgment, he was to wait until the question 
of the marriage was set at rest, and his hand, if that question were de- 
cided in the ifirmative, was to draw the settlement which bound Miss 
Fairlie irrevocably to her engagement Even then, when I knew nothing 
by comparison with what I know now, I looked at the family lawyer, with 
an interest which I had never felt before m the presence of any man 
breathing who was a total stranger to me 

In the external appearance, Mr Gilmore was the exact opposite of the 
conventional idea of an old lawyer His complexion was florid, his white 
hair was worn rather long, and kept carefully brushed, his black coat, 
waistcoat, and trousers, fitted him with perfect neatness, his white cravat 
was carefully tied and his lavender-coloured kid gloves might have 
adorned the hands of a fashionable clergyman, without fear and without 
reproach His manners were pleasantly marked by the formal grace and 
refinement of the old school of politeness, quickened by the invigorating 
sharpness and readiness of a man whose business in life obliges him al- 
ways to keep his faculties in good working order A sanguine constitu- 
tion and fair prospects to begin with, a long subsequent career of credit- 
able and comfortable prosperity, a cheerful, diligent, widely respected 
old age — ^such were the general impressions I derived from my introduc- 
tion to Mr Gilmore, and it is but fair to him to add, that the knowledge 
I gained by later and better experience only tended to confirm them 

I left the old gentleman and Miss Halcombe to enter the house to- 
gether, and to taflc of family matters Undisturbed by the restraint of a 
stranger’s presence They crossed the hall on their way to the drawing- 
room, and I descended the steps agam, to wander about the garden alone 

My hours were numbered at Limmeridge House, my departure the 
next morning was irrevocably settled, my share in the investigation 
which the anonymous letter had rendered necessary was at an end No 
harm could be done to any one but myself, if I let my heart loose again, 
for the little time that was left me, from the cold cruelty of restraint 
which necessity had forced me to inflict upon it, and took my farewell of 
the scenes which were associated with the brief dredm-time of my hap- 
piness and my love 

I turned instinctively to the walk beneath my study window, where I 
had seen her the evening before with her little dog, and followed the 
path which her dear feet had trodden so often, till I came to the wicket 
gate that led into her rose garden The Wititer bareness spread drearily 
over It now The flowers that she had taught ine to ^istmguish by their 
tiames, the flowers that I h^d taught Mr to pdmt from, were gone, add 
he tiny white paths that led between the beds, were damp and green al- 
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ready I went on to the avenue of trees, where we had breathed together 
the warm fragrance of August evenings, where we had admired together 
the myriad combinations of shade and sunlight that dappled the ground 
at our feet The leaves fell about me from the groaning branches, and the 
earthy decay in the atmosphere chilled me to the bones A little farther 
on, and I was out of the grounds, and followmg the lane that wound 
gently upward to the nearest hills The old felled tree by the wayside, 
Oil which we had sat to rest, was sodden with ram, and the tuft of ferns 
and grasses which I had drawn for her, nestlmg under the rough stone 
wall in front of us, had turned to a pool of water, stagnating round an is- 
land of draggled weeds I gained the summit of the hill, and looked at 
the view which we had so often adnured m the happier time It ’y^as cold 
and barren — ^it was no longer the view that I remembered The sunshine 
of her presence was far from me, the charm of her voice no longer mur- 
mured in my ear She had talked to me, on the spot from which I noi?v 
looked down, of her father, who was her last surviving parent, had told 
me how fond of each other they had been, and how sadly she missed him 
still, when she entered certain rooms m the house, and when she took 
up forgotten occupations and amusements with which he had been as- 
sociated Was the view that I had seen, while listening to those words, 
the view that I saw now, standing on the hill-top by myself^ I turned, 
and left it, I wound my way back again, over the moor, and round the 
sand-hills, down to the beach There was the white rage of the surf, and 
the multitudinous glory of the leaping waves — ^but where was the place 
on which she had once drawn idle figure with her parasol in the sand , the 
place where we had sat together, while she talked to me about myself and 
my home, while she asked me a woman^s minutely observant questions 
about my mother and my sister, and innocently wondered whether I 
should ever leave my lonely chambers and have a wife and a house of my 
own? Wmd and wave had long smce smoothed out the trace of her 
which she had left in those marks on the sand I looked over the wide 
monotony of the seaside prospect, and the place in which we two had 
idled away the sunny hours was as lost to me as if I had never known it, 
as strange to me as if I stood already on a foreign shore 

The empty silence of the beach struck cold to my heart I returned to 
the house and the garden, where traces were left to speak of her at every 
turn 

On the west terrace walk I met Mr Gilmore He was evidently m 
search of me, for he quickened his pace when we caught sight of each 
other The state of my spints little htted me for the society of a stranger 
But the meeting was inevitable, and I resigned myself to make the best 

‘'You are the very person I wanted to see,” said the old gentleman ‘T 
had two words to say to you, my dear sir, and, if you have no objec- 
tion, I will avail my^lf of the present opportunity To put it plainly, 
Miss Halcombe and I have been talking over family affairs— affairs 
which are the cause of my being here — ^and, in the course of our con 
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versation, she was naturally led to tell me of this unpleasant matter con- 
nected with the anonymous letter, and of the share which you have most 
creditably and properly taken m the proceedings so far That share, I 
quite understand, gives you an mterest which you might not otherwise 
have felt, in knowing that the future management of the mvestigation, 
which you have begun, will be placed m safe hands My dear sir, make 
yourself quite easy on that point — ^it will be placed m my hands ” 

“You are, m every way, Mr Gilmore, much fitter to advise and to act 
in the matter than I am Is it an indiscretion, on my part, to ask if you 
have decided yet on a course of proceeding^” 

“So far as it is possible to decide, Mr Hartnght, I have decided I 
mean to send a copy of the letter, accompanied by a statement of the 
circumstances, to Sir Percival Glyde^s solicitor in London, with whom I 
have some acquaintance The letter itself I shall leep here, to show to 
Sir Percival as soon as he arrives The tracing of the two women I have 
already provided for, by sending one of Mr Fairlie’s servants — a confi- 
dential person — to the station to make mquines the man has his money 
and his directions, and he will follow the women m the event of his find- 
ing any clue This is all that can be done until Sir Percival comes on 
Monday I have no doubt myself that every explanation which can be 
expected from a gentleman and a man of honour, he will readily give 
Sir Percival stands very high, sir — an eminent position, a reputation 
above suspicion — I feel quite easy about results, quite easy, I am re- 
joiced to assure you Things of this sort happen constantly in my ex- 
perience Anonjmaous letters — ^unfortunate woman — sad state of so- 
ciety I don^t deny that there are peculiar complications in this case, 
but the case itself is, most unhappily, common — common ” 

“I am afraid, Mr Gilmore, I have the misfortune to differ from you 
xn the view I take of the case ” 

“Just so, my dear sir— just so I am an old man, and I take the prac- 
tical view You are a young man, and you take the romantic view Let 
os not dispute about our views I live, professionally, in an atmosphere 
of disputation, Mr Hartnght, and I am only too glad to escape from it, 
as I am escaping here We will wait for events — ^yes, yes, yes, we will 
wait for events Charming place, this Good shooting^ Probably not — 
none of Mr Fairhe^s land is preserved, I think Charming place, though, 
and delightful people You draw and paint, I hear, Mr Hartnght? En- 
viable accomplishment What style?” 

We dropped into general conversation— or, rather, Mr Gilmore talked, 
and I listened My attention was far from him, and from the topics on 
which he discoursed so fluently The solitary walk of the last two hours 
had w^'ought its effect on me — it had set the idea in my mind of hasten- 
ing my departure from Limmendge House Why should I prolong the 
hard trial of saying farewell by one unnecessary minute? What further 
service was required of me by any one? There was no useful purpose to 
be served by my stay in Cumberland, there was no restriction of 
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in the permission to leave which my employer had granted to ne Why 
not end it, theie and then^ 

I determined to end it There were some hours of daylight still left— 
there '9\,as no reason ^hy my journey back to London should not begin 
on that afternoon I made the first civil excuse that occurred to me fof 
leaving Mr Gilmore, and returned at once to the house 

On my way up to my own room, I met Miss Halcombe on the stairs 
She saw, by the hurry of my movements and the change in my manner 
that I had some new purpose in view, and asked what had happened 
I told her the reasons which induced me to think of hastemng my de 
parture, exactly as I have told them here 

“No, no,’' she said, earnestly and kindly, ‘ leave us like a friend, 
break bread with us once more Stay here and dine, stay here and help 
us to spend our last evening with you as happily, as like our first eve- 
nings, as we can It is my invitation Mrs Vesey’s mvitation " she 

hesitated a little, and then added, Laura’s invitation as well ” 

I promised to remain God knows I had no vish to lea\e even tht 
shadow of a sorrowful impression with any one of them 
My own room was the best place for me till the dinner-bell rang I 
waited there till it was time to go downstairs 
I had not spoken to Miss Fairhe — had not even seen her — ill that 
day The first meeting with her, when I entered the drawing-room, was 
a hard trial to her self-control and to mine She, too, had done her best 
to make our last evening renew the golden bygone time — the time that 
could never come again She had put on the dress which I used to admire 
more than any other that she possessed — a dark blue silk, trimmed 
quaintly and prettily with old-fashioned lace, she came forward to meet 
me with her former readiness, she gave me her hand with the frank, in- 
nocent goodwill of happier days The cold fingers that trembled round 
mine, the pale cheeks with a bright red spot burning m the midst of 
them, the faint smile that struggled to live on her lips and died away 
from them while I looked at it, told me at what sacrifice of herself her 
outward composuie was maintained My heart could take her no doser 
to me, or I should have loved her then as I had never loved her yet 
Mr Gdmore was a great assistance to us He was m high good-humour, 
and he led the conversation with unflaggmg spirit Miss Halcombe sec- 
onded him resolutely, and I did all I could to follow her example The 
kind blue eyes whose slightest change of expression I had learned to 
mterpret so well, looked at me app^ingly when we first sat down to 
table Help my sister — ^the sweet, anxious face seemed to say — ^help my 
sister and you will help me 

We got through the dinner, to all outward aj^iearance at least, happily, 
enough When §ie ladies had risen from table, and Mr Gilmore and I 
were left alone m the dmmg-room, a new mterest p'’<*sented itself to oc- 
cupy our attention, and to give me an opportunity of quieting myself by 
a few minutes of needful and welcome sdence The servant who had been 
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fepatched to trace Cathenck and Mrs Clements returned witb 
his report, and was shown into the dming-room immediately 
“Well,’^ said Mr Gilmore, what have you found out’” 

have found out, sir,” answered the man, ‘ that both the women took 
tickets, at our station here, for Carlisle ” 

^You went to Carlisle, of course, when you heard that’” 

* I did, sir, but I am sorry to say I could find no further trace of them 
“\ou inquired at the railway’” 
sir 

**^nd at the different inns’ ’ 

^ Yes sii 

“•\nd >ou left the statement I wrote for you, at the police station’” 
did, sir ’ 

Well ni} friend, jou have done all you could, and I have done ail 
I could and there the matter must rest till further notice We have 
played our trump cards, IMr Hartnght,” contmued the old gentleman, 
when the servant had withdrawn 'For the present, at least, the women 
have outmanoeuvred us, and our only resource, now, is to wait till Sir 
Percival Clyde comes here on Monday next Won’t you fill your glass 
again’ Good bottle of port, that — ^sound, substantial old wine I have 
got better in my own cellar, though ” 

We returned to the drawing-room — the room m which the happiest 
evenings of my life had been passed, the room which, after this last 
night, I was never to see again Its aspect was altered since the days had 
shortened and the weather had grown cold The glass doors on the terrace 
side were closed, and hidden by thick curtains Instead of the soft twi- 
light obscunty, in which we used to sit, the bright radiant glow of lamp- 
light now dazzled my eyes All was changed — indoors and out, all was 
changed 

Miss Halcombe and Mr Gilmore sat down together at the card-table, 
Mrs Vesey took her customary chair There was no restraint on the dis- 
fK^ of the^ evening, and I felt the restramt on the disposal of mine all 
the more painfully from observing it I saw Miss Fairlie lingering near 
the music-stand The time had been when I might have joined her there 
I waited irresolutely — I knew neither where to go nor what to do next 
She cast one quick glance at me, took a piece of music suddenly from the 
^and, and came towards me of her own accord 
'^‘Shall I play some of those little melodies of Mozart’s which you used 
to like so much’” idle asked, openmg the music nervously, and looking 
down at it while she spoke 

Before I could thank her, she hastened to the piano The chair near it, 
which I had always been accustomed to occupy, stood empty She struck 
a few chords — glanced round at me — ^then looked back at her 

music 

"Won’t you take ymr (dd place?” she said, ^afcmg aimiptily, 
and m very low liwesv 

"I may take it m the last night,” I answered 
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She did not reply she kept her attention riveted on the music — mu- 
sic which she knew by memory, which she had played over and over 
again, in former times, without the book I only knew that she had heard 
me, I only knew that she was aware of my being close to her, by seeing 
the red spot on the cheek that was nearest to me, fade out, and the face 
grow pale ail over 

am very sorry you are gomg,*’ she said, her 'voice almost sinking to 
a whisper, her eyes looking more and more intently at the music, her 
fingers flying over the keys of the piano with a strange, fevensh energy 
which I had never noticed m her before 
“I shall remember those kind words, Miss Fairlie, long after to- 
morrow has come and gone” 

The paleness grew whiter on her face, and she turned it farther away 
from me 

“Don^t speak of to-morrow,” she said ‘ Let the music speak to us 
of to-night, m a happier language than ours ” 

Her lips trembled — a. faint sigh fluttered from them, which she tried 
vainly to suppress Her fingers wavered on the piano, she struck a false 
note, confused herself in trying to set it right, and dropped her hands 
angrily on her lap Miss Halcombe and Mr Gilmore looked up in aston- 
ishment from the card-table at which they were playing Even ]Mrs 
Vesey, dozing in her chair, woke at the sudden cessation of the music, 
and inquired what had happened 

“You play at whist, Mr Hartnght?” asked Miss Halcombe, with her 
eyes directed significantly at the place I occupied 
I knew what she meant, I knew she was right, and I rose at once to 
go to the card-table As I left the piano, Miss Fairlie turned a page of 
the music, and touched the keys again with a surer hand 
“I mil play it,” she said, stnking the notes almost passionately “I 
play It on the last night ” 

“Come, Mrs Vesey,” said Miss Halcombe, “Mr Gilmore and I are 
tired of ecarte — come and be Mr Hartright’s partner at whist ” 

The old lawyer smfled satirically His h^i been the winning hand, and 
he had just turned up a king He evidently attributed Miss Halcombe’s 
abrupt change in the card-table arrangements to a lady^s inability to 
play the losing game 

The rest of the evening passed without a word or a look from her She 
kept her place at the piano, and I kept mine at the card-table She played 
unmtermittmgly — ^played as if the music was her only refuge from her- 
self Sometimes, her fingers touched the notes with a lingering fondness, 
a soft, plaintive, dying tenderness, unutterably beautiful and mournful 
to hear — sometime, th^ faltered and failed ter, or hurried over the in- 
strument mechanically, as if their ta^ was a burden to them But still, 
change and waver as they might in the exprei^ion they imparted to the 
tbw n^ution to play newr faltered She only rose frw the 
piano wfaai we all rose to s^ good-ni^t 
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Mrs \ esey was the rarest to the door, and the first to shake hands 
With me 

^ I shall not see you again, Mr Hartnght/’ said the old lady “I am 
truly sorry you are going away You ha\e been very kmd and attentive, 
and an old woman, like me feels kindness and attention I wish you hap- 
py, sir — I Wish you a kind good-bye ” 

Mr Gilmo’-e cauie next 

* I hope vkP tohall have a future opportunity of bettering our acquaint- 
ance :Mr Hart'-ight \ou quite understand about that little matter of 
business being safe in my hands ^ \es, yes of course Bless me, how cold 
It is^ Don t let ne keep you at the door Bon i)o^age, my dear sir — bon 
voyage, a* tne French say 

Halcombe followed 

Half-pai>t seven to P'^orrow morning, she said, then added, m a 
whisper I have heard and seen more than you think \our conduct to- 
night made me von triend for life 
MibS lairlie came last I could not trust myself to look at her, when 
I took her hai d, and when I thought of the next morning 

My depailiire nust be a very early one,” I said shall be gone, 
Misb Fairhe before >ou 

* \o, no, she interposed hastily ‘ not before I am out of my room I 

shall be down to breakfast with Marian I am not so ungrateful, not so 
forgetful of tiie past three months ” 

Her voice faded her, her hand closed gently round mine — then drop- 
ped It suddenly Before I could say, ^^Good-night,” she was gone 

The end comes fast to meet me — comes mevitablj, as the light of the 
last morning came at Limmeridge House 
It was barely half-past seven when I went downstairs — ^but I found 
them both at the breakfast-table waitmg for me In the chill air, in the 
dim light, in the gloomy morning sdence of the house, we three sat down 
together, and tn^ to eat, tried to talk The struggle to preserve appear- 
ances was hopeless and useless, and I rcse to end it 
As I held out my hand, as Miss Halcombe, who was nearest to me, 
todk It, Miss Fairhe turned away suddenly, and burned from the room 
*^Better so,” said Miss Halcombe, when the door had closed, ^'better so, 
for you and for i^r ” 

I waited a nioment before I could speak — ^it was hard to lose her, 
without a partmg word, or a parting look I controlled myself, I tned to 
take leave of Miss Halcombe m fitting terms, but all the farewdl words 
" would fain have spoken, dwindle to one sentence 
'*Havfe I ifeerved that you dicmld imte to me?” was all I could sajr 
^'You have noWy deserved everyfeing that I can do for you, as long 
as we both live Whatever the end is, ycHi shall know it ” 

^^And if I can ever be of help agam, at any future tune, long aftothe 
memory of my presumption my folly is foigotteii; 
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I could add no more My voice faltered my eyes moistened, in ^ite 
of me 

Sbe caught me by both hands^ — ^she pressed then with the strong, 
steady grasp of a man — ^her dark e>es glittered — ^her brown completion 
flushed deep — the force and energy oi her lace glo^^ed and grew beau- 
tiful with the pure inner light of her generosity and her pit> 

“I will trust you — ^if e\er the time comes, I will trust you as mv fnend 
and her fnend, as my brother and her brother ^ She stopped drew me 
nearer to her — the fearless, noble creature — touched my forehead sister- 
liLe, with her lips, and called me by my Christian name " God bless you, 
W alter ’ ’’ she said ait here alone, ard compose yourself — I had better 
not stay, for both our sakes, I had better see you go from the balcony 
upstairs ” 

She left the room I turned away towards the wmdow, where nothing 
faced me but the lonely autumn landscape — I turned away to master my- 
self, before I, too, left the room in my turn, and left it for ever 

A minute passed — it could hardly have been more — when I heard the 
door open again softly, and the rustling of a woman s dress on the carpet 
moved towards me My heart beat violently as I turned round Miss 
Fairhe was approaching me from the farther end of the room 

She stopped and hesitated, when our eyes met, and when she saw that 
we were alone Then, with that courage which women lose so often m the 
small emergency, and so seldom in the great, she came on nearer to me 
strangely pale and strangely quiet, drawing one hand after her along the 
table by which she walked, and holding something at her side, in the 
other, which was hidden by the folds of her dress 

only went into the drawing-room,” she said, “to look for this It may 
remind you of your visit here, and of the friends you leave behind you 
You told me I had improved very much when I did it — and I thought 
you might like ” 

She turned her head away, and offered me a little sketch drawn 
throughout by her own pencil, of the summer-house in which we had first 
met The paper trembM m her hand as she held it out to me — ^trembled 
m mine, as I took it from her 

I was afraid to say what I felt — only answered “It shall never leave 
me, all my life Icmg ft shall be the treasure that I pns® most I am very 
grateful for it — ^very grateful to you, for not letting me ^ away without 
bidding you good-bye ” 

“Oh^” ^ said innocently, “how could I let you go, after we have 
passed so many happy days t<^ether^” 

“Those days may never return, Miss Fairiie — ^my way of life and yours 
are very far ^lart But if a time should come, when the devotion of my 
whole heart and soul and straogth will give you a mmnent’s 
or ym a iruHnent^s sorrow, will you try to remember the poor draw- 
ingHEnaster who has taught you? Mi^ Hafoombe has promised to tn*# 
wm — will ym prmmse, too?” 
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The farewell sadness in the kmd blue eyes shone dimly through her 
gathering tears 

‘T promise it/’ she said, m broken tones '*0h, don’t look at me like 
that ^ I promise it with all my heart ’ 

I ventured a little nearer to her, and held out my hand 
\ou ha\e many friends who lo\e you, Miss Fairlie Your happy fu- 
ture IS the dear object of many hopes May I say, at parting, that it is 
the dear object of mv hopes too^” 

The tears flowed fast down her cheeks She rested one tremblmg hand 
on the table to steady herself, while she ga\e me the other I took it in 
mine — I held it fast ily head dropped o\er it, my tears fell on it, my 
lips pressed it — not in love, oh, not m love, at that last moment, but m 
the agony and the self abandonment of despair 
* For God s sake, leave me’” she said faintly 
The confession of her heart s secret burst from her m those pleading 
words I had no right to hear them, no nght to answer them they were 
the words thnt banished me, m the name of her sacred weakness, from 
the room It was all over I dropped her hand, I said no more The blind- 
ing tears shut her out from my eyes, and I dashed them away to look at 
ber for the last time One look as she sank mto a chair, as her arms fell 
on the table, as her fair head dropped on them wearily One farewell 
look and the door had closed upon her — the great gulf of separation 
had opened between us — the image of Laura Fairlie was a memory of 
the past already 


The End of EartngWs Narratwe 



The Story continued bv \ incest Gilmore, of 
Chancery Lane^ Sohator 

1 

I WRITE these lines at the request of my friend, Mr Walter Hartnght 
They are intended to convey a description of certain e\ents livhich se- 
riously affected Miss Fairlie's interests, and which took place after the 
period of Mr Hartright's departure from Limmendge House 

There is no need for me to say whether my own opinion does or does 
not sanction the disclosure of the remarkable family story, of which my 
narrative forms an important component part Mr Hartnght has taken 
that responsibility on himself, and circumstances yet to be related will 
show that he has amply earned the right to do so, if he chooses to exer- 
cise It The plan he has adopted for presenting the story to others, m the 
most truthful and most vivid manner, requires that it should be told, 
at each successive stage in the march of events, by the persons who were 
directly concerned m those events at the time of their occurrence My 
appearance here, as narrator, is the necessary consequence of this ar- 
rangement I was present durmg the sojourn of Sir Percival Clyde in 
Cumberland, and was pemonally concerned m one important result of his 
short residence under Mr Fairlie's roof It is my duty, therefore, to add 
these new links to the chain of events, and to take up the chain itself at 
the point where, for the present only, Mr Hartnght has dropped it 

I arrived at Limmendge Htwise on Friday the second of November 

My object was to remain at Mr Fairhe’s until the arrival of Sir Per^ 
cival Clyde If that event led to the appointment of any given day fot 
Sir Percival^s union with Miss Fairlie, I was to take the necessary m 
structions back with me to Ixindcm, and to occupy myself m drawing the 
lady’s marriage-settlement 

On the Friday I was not favoured by Mr Fairlie with an mterview He 
had been, had fanaed himself to be, an invalid for years past, and 
he was not well enough to receive me Miss Halcombe was the first mem 
ber of the family whom I saw She met me at the house dom:, and intro- 
duced me to Mr Hartnght, who had been staying at Limn^ndge for 
some tune past 

I did not see Miss Fairbe until later m the day, at dmner-time She 
wasnotlocfcmg well,andIwassony toob^rveit She is a sweet, lovaMe 
girl, as amiaWe and attentive to every one about her as her excellent mo- 
ther used to personally ^leaking, sl^ takes altar her fa- 

ther Mrs. FanSe had mA and hmr, and her elder daui^ter. Miss 
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Halcombe, strongly reminds me of her Miss Fairlie played to us m the 
evening — not so \vell as usual, I thought We had a rubber at whist, a 
mere profanation, so far as play concerned, of that noble game I 
had been favourably impressed b\ Mr Hartnght, on our first mtroduc- 
tio to one another, but I soon discovered that he v^as not free from the 
social failings incidental to his age There are three things that none of 
the >oung men of the present generation can do They can’t sit over their 
wiFw the> can t pla> at 'ftmst, and the> can t pay a lady a compliment 
Mr Hartngiit v\as no exception to the general rule Otherwise, even in 
those earl} dajs and on that short acquaintance, he struck me as being 
a modest ard gentlemanlike >oung man 

So the Friday parsed I say nothing about the more serious matters 
which engaged my attention on that day — the anon3miou: letter to Miss 
Fairhe, the measures I thought it right to adopt when t^c mat ei was 
mentioned to ne ard the conviction I entertained that every possible 
explanation of the circumstances would be readily afforded by Sir Per- 
civai Gl}de having all been fully noticed, as I understand, in the nar- 
rative which precedes this 

On the Saturd iv, Mr Hartnght had left before I got down to break- 
fast Miss Fairlic kept her room all day, and Miss Halcombe appeared 
*0 me to be out of spirits The house was not what it used to be in the 
ume of Mr and Mrs Philip Fairlie I took a walk by myself in the fore- 
noon and looked about at some of the places which I saw when I was 
staying at Limmeridge to transact family business, more than thirty 
years since They were not what they used to be either 

At two o clock Mr Fairlie sent to say he was well enough to see me 
He hid not altered, at any rate, smee I first knew him His talk was to 
the same purpose as usual— ail about himself and his ailments, his won- 
derful coins, and his matchless Rembrandt etchings The moment I tried 
to speak of the business that had brought me to his house, he shut his 
eyes and said I ^'upset” him I persisted m upsetting him by returning 
again and again to the subject AH I could ascertain was that he looked on 
his niece s marriage as a settled thing, that her father had sanctioned it, 
that he sanctioned it himself, that it was a desirable marriage, and that 
he should be personally rejoiced when the worry of it was over As to the 
settlements, if I would consult his niece, and afterwards dive as deeply 
as I pleased into my own knowledge of the family affairs, and get every- 
thing ready, and limit his share in the business, as guardian, to saying, 
Yes, at the right moment— why, of course he would meet my views, and 
everybody else's views, with infinite pleasure In the meantime, there I 
saw him, a helpless sufferer, confined to his room Did I think he looked 
as if he wanted teasing^ No Then why tease him^ 

I might, perhaf^, have been a little astonished at this extraordinary 
absence of all self-assertion on Mr Fairhe's part, in the character of 
guardian, if my knowledge of Om family affairs had not been suffiaent 
to remind he was a single man, and that he had nothing more 

than a life-mtei^ in the Limmendge pre^rty As matters stood, there- 
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fore, I was neither surprised nor disappointed at the result of the inter- 
view Mr Fairiie had simply justified m3 expectations — and there was 
an end of it 

Sunday was a dull day, out of doors and in A letter arri\ed for me 
from Sir Percivai Clyde’s solicitor, acknowledging the receipt of my copy 
of the anonymous letter, and my accompanying statement of the case 
Miss Fairlie joined us m the atternoon, looking pale and depressed, and 
altogether unlike herself I had some talk with her, and ventured on a 
delicate allusion to Sir Percivai She listened, and said nothing All othei 
subjects she pursued willingly but this subject she allowed to drop 1 
began to doubt whether she might not be repenting of her engagement 
— ^just as young ladies often do, when repentance comes too late 

On Monday Sii Percual Clyde arrived 

I found him to be a most prepossessing man, so far as manners and ap 
pearances were concerned He looked rather older than I had expected 
his head being bald over the forehead, and his face somewhat marked 
and worn But his movements were active and his spirits as high as a 
young man’s His meeting with Miss Halcombe was delightfully hearty 
and unaffected, and his reception of me, upon my bemg presented tc 
him, was so easy and pleasant that we got on together like old friends 
Miss Fairhe was not with us when he arrived, but she entered the ro«in 
about ten minutes afterwards Sir Percivai rose and paid his compli 
ments with perfect grace His evident concern on seeing the change for 
the worse m the young lady’s looks was expressed with a mixture of 
tenderness and respect, with an unassuming delicacy of tone, voice, and 
manner, which did equal credit to his good breeding and his good sense 
I was rather surprised, under these circumstances, to see that ^Iiss Fair 
he continued to be constramed and uneasy m his presence, and that she 
took the first opportunity of leavmg the room again Sir Percivai neither 
noticed the restraint m her reception of him, nor her sudden withdrawal 
from our society He had not obtruded his attentions on her while she 
was present, and he did not embarrass Miss Halcombe by any allusion to 
her departure when she was gone His tact and taste were never at fault 
on this or any other occasion while I was in his company at Limmendge 
House 

As soon as Miss Fairiie had left the room, he spared us all embarrass- 
ment on the subject of tie anonymous letter, by adverting to it of his 
own accord He had stopped m London on his way from Hampshire, had 
seen his solicitor, had read the documents forwarded by me, and had 
travelled on to Cumberland, anxious to satisfy our minds by the speed- 
i^t and fullest explanation that words could convey On hearing him 
expr^ himself to this effect, I offered him the onginal letter, which I 
had kept for his inspection He thanked me, and darned to look at it, 
saying tlmt he had seen the cc^y, and that he was quite willing to leave 
the ongiiial in our l^nds 

statement itsdf, cm which he immediafcely entered, was as simple 
mdsati^mM^asJbsk sM ahmg antiopated it would be 
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Mrs Cathenck, he informed ns, had, in past years, laid him under 
some obligations for faithful services rendered to his family connections 
and to himself She had been doubly unfortunate m being married to a 
husband who had deserted her, and m ha\ mg an only child whose mental 
faculties had been m a disturbed condition from a very early age Al- 
though her marriage had removed her to a part of Hampshire far distant 
from the neighbourhood m which Sir Percival s property was situated, he 
had taken care not to lose sight of her, his fnendiy feelmg towards the 
poor woman, in consideration of her past services, having been greatly 
strengthened by his admiration of the patience and courage with which 
she supported her calamities In course of time, the symptoms of mental 
affliction m her unhappy daughter increased to such a serious extent as 
to make it a matter of necessity to place her under proper medical care 
Mrs Cathenck herself recognised this necessity but she also felt the 
prejudice common to persons occupjnng her respectable station, against 
allowing her child to be admitted, as a pauper, into a public Asylum Sir 
Percnal had respected this prejudice, as he respected honest independ- 
ence of fetimg in any rank of life, and had resolved to mark his grateful 
sense of Mrs Catherick’s early attachment to the interests of himself and 
his family, b> defraying the expense of her daughter’s maintenance m a 
tnistiJ^orthy prnate Asylum To her mother’s regret, and to his own re- 
gret, the unfortunate creature had discovered the share which circum- 
stances had induced him to take m placing her under restraint, and had 
conceived the most intense hatred and distrust of him m consequence 
To that hatred and distrust — which had expressed itself in various ways 
in the Asylum — the anon3?mous letter, written after her escape, was 
plainly attributable If Miss Halcombe’s or Mr Gilmore’s recollection of 
the document did not confirm that view, or if they wished for any addi- 
tional particulars ab<mt the Asylum (the address of which he mentioned, 
as well as the names and addresses of the two doctors on whose certifi- 
cates the patient was admitted), he was ready to answer any question 
and to clear up any uncertainty He had done his duty to the unhappy 
yoitng woman, by instructmg his solicitor to spare no expense in tracing 
her, and m r^toring her once more to medical care, and he was now only 
mmms to do his duty towards Miss Fairhe and towards her family, in 
the Stine plain, straightforward way 
I was the first to speA in answer to this appeal My own course was 
{dam to sm It is the great beauty of the Law that it can dispute any hu- 
man itotoaent, made under any circumstances, and reduced to any form 
If I bad fdt professionally called upon to set up a case against Sir Per- 
cival C^ide, cm the strength of his own explanation, I could have done 
so dl dcmbt But my duty did not he m this direction my func- 
tion was of the pmMy judicial kmd I was to weigh the explanation we 
had just to allow ai due force to the hi^ ri^utation of the gm- 
tleman who dterf il, and to deade honestly wlisether the probdnlities, 
on Sir Perafal% mm wm phmif with hm, or {da^ ^inst 

him My own rnmimm wm dM wra plamly and I 
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accordingly declared that his explanation was, to my mmd, unquestion- 
ably a satisfactory one 

Miss Halcombe, after looking at me ver\ earnestly said a few words, 
on her side, to the same effect — ^with a certain hesitation of manner, how- 
ever, which the circumstances did not seem to me to warrant I am un- 
able to sa>, positively, whether Sir Percivai noticed this or not My opin- 
ion IS that he did, seeing that he pomtedly resumed the subject, although 
he might now, with all propriety, have allowed it to drop 

^ If my plain statement of facts had only been addressed to Mr Gil- 
more,” he said, should consider any further reference to this unhappy 
matter as unnecessary I may fairly expect Mr Gilmore, as a gentleman, 
to believe me on my word, and when he has done me that justice, all 
discussion of the subject between us has come to an end But my posi- 
tion with a lady is not the same I owe to her, what I would concede to no 
man alive — a proof of the truth of my assertion You cannot ask for that 
proof, Miss Halcombe, and it is therefore my duty to you, and still more 
to Miss Fairlie, to offer it May I beg that you will wnte at once to the 
mother of this unfortunate woman — ^to Mrs Cathenck — to ask her for 
her testimony m support of the explanation which I have just offered to 
you^” 

I saw Miss Halcombe change colour, and look a little uneasy Sir 
Percivaks suggestion, politely as it was expressed, appeared to her, as it 
appeared to me, to point, very delicately, at the hesitation which her 
manner had betrayed a moment or two smce 

“I hope, Sir Percivai, you don’t do me the injustice to suppose that I 
distrust you?” she said quickly 

^'Certainly not, Miss Halcombe I make my proposal purely as an act 
of attention to you Will you excuse my obstinacy if I still venture to 
press it^” 

He walked to the writing-table as he spoke, drew a chair to it, and 
opened the paper case 

* Let me beg you to write the note,” he said, ‘^as a favour to me It 
need not occupy you more than a few minutes You have only to ask 
Mrs Cathenck two questions First, if her daughter was placrf m the 
Asylum with her knowledge and approval Secondly, if the share I took 
m the matter was such as to merit the expression of her gratitude to- 
wards myself? Mr Gilmore’s mind is at ease on this unpleasant subject, 
and your mind is at ease — pray set my mind at ease also by wmtmg the 
note ” 

^^You oblige me to grant your request, Sir Percivai, when I would much 
rather refuse it ” With thc^ words Miss Halccnnbe rose from her pla<^ 
and went to the wnting-table Sir Peraval thanked her, handed her a 
pen, and then away tcwards the firqriace Miss Fairlie’s little 

Italian ^yhound was Ijnmg on the rug He beM out his hand, and catoi 
to the dog ^3od-humoipediy 

Nina/’ im s^d:, ‘Ve mnmber each other, don’t we?” 

and cro^-gramed as pet-d<^ usually are, 
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looked op at him sharply, shrank away from his outstretched hand, 
whmed, shivered, and hid itself under a sofa It was scarcely possible 
that he could have been put out by such a trifle as a dog'^^ reception of 
him — but I observed, nevertheless, that he v^alked away towards the 
window very suddenly Perhaps his temper is irritable at times If so, I 
can sympathise with him temper is irritable at times too 
Miss Halcombe was not long m writing the note WTien it was done, 
she rose from the writing-table, and handed the open sheet of paper 
to Sir Percivai He bowed took it from her, folded it up immediately, 
without looking at the contents sealed it wrote the address and handed 
it back to her m silence I never saw anything more gracefully and more 
becomingly done m m> life 

\ou insist on my posting this letter, Sir PercivaP” said Miss Hal- 
combe 

I beg vou will po^t It, he answered ^ ^nd now that it is written and 
^»ealed up, allow me to ask one or two last questions about the unhappy 
woman to whom it reters I have read the communication which Mr 
Gilmore kindly addressed to my solicitor, describing the circumstances 
under which the wnter of the anonymous letter was identified But there 
are certain points to which that statement does not refer Did Anne Cath- 
enck see Miss Fairlie*' 

‘ Certainly not, ^ replied !Miss Halcombe 

* Did she see you^” 

No ’ 

* She saw nobody from the house, then, except a certain Mr Hartnght, 
who accidentally met with her in the churchyard here^” 

"\obody else '' 

Hartnght was employed at Limmeridge as a drawing-master, 1 
believe'?^ Is he a member of one of the Water-Colour Societies^” 

*‘I believe he is,** answered Miss Halcombe 
He paused for a moment, as if he was thinking over the last answer, 
and then added— 

* Did you find out where Anne Cathenck was living, when she was in 
this neighbourhood?” 

^‘Yes At a farm on the moor, called Todd’s Comer ” 

*Tt IS a duty we all owe to the poor creature herself to trace her,” con- 
tmued Sir Percival ‘^She may have said something at Todd’s Comer 
which may help us tc find her I will go there, and make inquiries on the 
chance In the meantime, as I cannot prevail on m37self to discuss this 
painful subedt with Miss Fairlie, may I beg, Miss Halcombe, that you 
will kindly undertake to give her the necessary explanation, deferring it 
of course uittfl you have received the reply to that note^” 

Bliss Hald^mbe promised to ccunply with his request He thanked her 
— nodded pfeasantiy— and left us 'b) go and establish himself m his own 
room As he cf»med the door, the cross-grained greyhound poked out 
her sharp mmik from und^ the sofa, and terked and sniped at him 
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A good morning’s work, IMiss Halcombe,” I said, as soon as were 
alone “Here is an anxious day well ended already 

“Yes,” she answered, “no doubt I am very glad your mmd is satis» 
fied” 

“My mind’ Surely, with that note m >our hand, your mind is at ease 
too?” 

“Oh yes — ^how can it be otherwise^ I know the thing could not be,” she 
went on, speaking more to herself than to me, but I almost wish W alter 
Hartright had stayed here long enough to be present at the explanation, 
and to hear the proposal to me to write this note ” 

I was a little surprised — ^perhaps a little piqued also, by these last 
words 

“Events, it is true, connected Mr Hartright very remarkably with the 
affair of the letter,” I said, “and I readily admit that he conducted him- 
self, all things considered, with great delicacy and discretion But I am 
quite at a loss to understand what useful influence his presence could 
have exercised in relation to the effect of Sir PercivaFs statement on your 
mmd or mine ” 

“It was only a fancy,” she said absently “There is no need to discuss 
it, Mr Gilmore Your experience ought to be, and is, the best guide I can 
desire ” 

I did not altogether like her thrusting the whole responsibility, in this 
marked manner, on my shoulders If Mr Fairlie had done it, I should not 
have been surprised But resolute, clear-mmded IMiss Halcombe was the 
very last person in the world whom I should have expected to find shrink- 
ing from the expression of an opimon of her own 

“If any doubts still trouble you,” I said, “why not mention them to 
me at once? Tell me plainly, have you any reason to distrust Sir Percival 
Clyde?” 

“None whatever ” 

“Do you see anything improbable, or contradictory, m his explana- 
tion?” 

“How can I say I do, after the proof he has offered me of the truth of 
it? Can there be better testimony m his favour, Mr Gilmore, than the 
testimony of the woman’s mother?” 

“None better If the answer to your note of inquiry proves to be satis- 
factory, I, for one, cannot see what more any friend of Sir Percival’s can 
possibly expect from him ” 

“Then we will post the note,” she said, rising to leave the room, “and 
dismiss all further reference to the subject, until the answer arrives 
Don’t attach any weight to my h^itation I can give no better reason 
for It than that I have been over-anxious about Laura lately, and anx- 
iety, Mr Gilmore, unsettles the strongest of us ” 

She left me abruptly, her naturally firm voice faltering as she ^oke 
those last words A sensitive, vehement, pasi^onate nature — a womm of 
ten thousand in these trivial superficial tunes I had km>wn her from her 
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earliest years, I had seen her tested, as she grew up, m more than one 
trying family crisis, and my long experience made me attach an import- 
ance to her hesitation under the circumstances here detailed, which I 
should certainly not ha\e felt m the case of another woman I could see 
no cause for any uneasiness or any doubt, but she had made me a little 
uneasy, and a little doubtful, ne\ertheless In my youth, I should have 
chafed and fretted under the irntation of my own unreasonable state 
of mmd In my age, I knew better, and went out philosophically to walk 
it off 


n 


We all met again at dmner-time 

Sir Fercival was m such boisterous high spirits that I hardly recognized 
him as the same man whose quiet tact, refinement, and good sense had 
impressed me so strongly at the mterview of the morning The only trace 
of his former seif that I could detect, reappeared, every now and then, in 
his manner towards Miss Fairlie A look or a word from her suspended 
his loudest laugh, checked his gayest flow of talk, and rendered him all 
attention to her, and to no one else at table, m an instant Although he 
never openly tried to draw her into the conversation, he never lost the 
slightest chance she ga\e him of lettmg her drift into it by accident, and 
of sa 3 ning the words to her, under those favourable circumstances, which 
a man with less tact and delicacy would have pointedly addressed to 
her the moment they occurred to him Rather to my surprise, Miss Fairlie 
speared to be sensible of his attentions, without being moved by them 
She was a little confused from time to time, when he locked at her, or 
spoke tc her, but she never warmed towards him Rank, fortune, good 
breeding, good looks, the respect of a gentleman, and the devotion of a 
lover were all humbly placed at her feet, and so far as appearances went, 
were all offered m vain 

On the next day, the Tuesday, Sir Percival went m the morning (tak- 
ing om of the servants with him as a guide) to Todd's Corner His m- 
quin^, as I afterwards heard, led to no results On his return, he had an 
mterview with Mr Fairlie, and m the afternoon he and Miss Halcombe 
rode mi toother Nothing else happened wcwrthy of record The evening 
passed as usual There was no change in Sir Percival, and no change ifi 
Miss Fairim 

The Wednesday's post brought with it an event— the reply from Mrs 
Cathenck I took a copy of the document, which I have preserved, and 
which I as weH pr^nt in tins place It ran as follows — 

“Mahah,— 4 hcg to acknowiei^ the recapt of your letter, inquiring 
wh^her my Aime, was under medial mpemitmdmte 

with my ml and whetha: the sha^^ Idfeeit m tl^ 

matter by Sir Ferawd G^de was m io ment the of my 
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gratitude towards that gentleman Be pleased to accept my answer in 
the affirmative to both those questions, and believe me to remam, your 
obedient servant, 

“Jane Anne Catherick ” 

Short, sharp, and to the point m form, rather a business-like letter 
for a woman to write, m substance, as plain a confirmation as could be 
desired of Sir Percival Clyde’s statement This was my opinion, and with 
certam mmor reservations, Miss Halcombe’s opinion also Sir Perci\al, 
when the letter was shown to bun, did not appear to be struck by the 
sharp, short tone of it He told us that Mrs Cathenck was a woman of 
few words, a clear-headed, straightforward, unimaginative person, who 
wrote bnefly and plainly, just as she spoke 
The next duty to be accomplished, now that the answer had been re- 
ceived, was to acquaint Miss Fairlie with Sir Percival’s explanation Miss 
Halcombe had undertaken to do this, and had left the room to go to 
her sister, when she suddenly returned again, and sat down by the easy- 
chair in which I was reading the newspaper Sir Percival had gone out a 
minute before, to look at the stables, and no one was in the room but 
ourselves 

suppose we have really and truly done all we can’” she said, turning 
and twisting Mrs Cathenci’s letter in her hand 
“If we are friends of Sir Percival’s, who know him and trust him, we 
have done all, and more than all, that is necessary,” I answered, a little 
annoyed by this return of her hesitation “But if we are enemies who sus- 
pect him ” 

“That alternative is not even to be thought of,” she interposed “We 
are Sir Percivi’s friends, and, if generosity and forbearance can add to 
our regard for him, we ought to be Sir Percival’s admirers as well You 
know that he saw Mr Fairhe yesterday, and that he afterwards went 
out with me’” 

“Yes I saw you nding away together ” 

“We began the ride by talkmg about Anne Cathenck, and about the 
singular manner in which Mr Hartnght met with her But we soon 
dropped that subject, and Sir Percival spoke next, m the most unselfish 
terms, of his engagement with Laura He said he had observed that she 
was out of spints, and he was willing, if not informed to the contrary, 
to attribute to that cause the alteration in her manner towards him dur- 
mg his present visit If, however, there was any more senous reason for 
the change, he would entreat that no constraint might be placed on her 
mdmations either by Mr Fairlie or by me All he asked, m that case, 
was that she would recali to mind, for the last time, what the circum- 
stances were under which the aagag^nent between them was made, ai«i 
what his conduct had been from the boning of the cmrtship to the 
fTOsent time If, after di^ refiection on tho^ two subjects, die sarmusfy 
demed that he should withdraw fais preteesKms to the lumour of beocm- 
her hudmnd — mi if die woidd teH him so plainly, with her own 
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would sacrifice himself by leaviRg her perfectly free to withdraw 
from the engagement ’’ 

‘‘No man could say more than that, ^Iiss Halcombe \s to my expe- 
rience, few men in his situation mould ha\e said as much ’ 

She paused after I had spoken those mords, and looked at me with a 
singular expressicm of perplexity and distress 

‘ I accuse nobody and I suspect nothmg, she broke out abruptly, 
“but I cannot and will not accept the responsibility ot persuading Laura 
to this marriage 

‘ That IS exactly the course which Sir Peraval Clyde has himself re- 
quested you to take/ I replied, m astonishment ‘ He has begged you not 
to forte her inclinations ’ 

“And he irmrectl> obliges me to force them, if I give her his message 
Horn can that possibly be^ 

“Consult your omn knowledge of Laura, Mr Gilmore If I tell her to 
reflect on the circumstances of her engagement, I at once appeal to two 
of the strongest feeling* m her nature — ^to her lo\e for her father's memo- 
ry, and to her strict regard for truth You know that she never broke a 
promise m her life you know that she entered on this engagement at the 
beginning of her father s fatal illness and that he spoke hopefully and 
happilv of her marriage to Sir Percx\ai Clyde on his death-bed ' 

I m n that I was a little snocked at this view of the case 
'^urth I said, \ou don t mean to infer that when Sir Percival spoke 
to 3t-terday, he speculated on such a result as you have just men- 
tioned*' 

Her I rank, fearless face answered for her before she spoke 
Do von think I would remain an instant m the company of any man 
whom I suspected of such baseness as that^" she asked angniy 

I In ed to feel her hearty indignation flash out on me m that way We 
see so much malice and so little indignation m my profession 

“In that case/' I said, “excuse me if I tell you, m our legal phrase, 
that you are tra\eilmg out of the record Whatever the consequences 
may be, Sir Percival has a right to expect that your sister should care- 
fully consider her engagement from every reasonable point of view be- 
fore she claims her release from it If that unlucky letter has prejudiced 
her against him, go at once and tell her that he has cleared himself in 
your eyes and m mine What objection can she urge against him after 
that^ What excu^ can she possibly have for changing her mmd about 
a man whom she had virtually accepted for her husband more than two 
years ago?” 

“In tte of law and reason, Mr Gilmore, no excuse, I daresay If 
she still Imitates, and if I still hesitate, you must attribute our strange 
conduct, if you like, to capnee in both cases, and we must bear the im- 
putation as mM as we can ” 

With those wor* she sudcfenly rose, ami left me When a sensible 
woman has a semm que^ion put to he^, and evades it by a ni^mt an- 
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swer, it IS a sure sign, m mnety-mne cases out of a hundred that she 
has something to conceal I returned to the perusal of the newspaper,, 
strongly suspecting that Miss Halcombe and IMiss Fairlie had a secret 
between them which they were keeping from Sir Percual and keeping 
from me I thought this hard on both of us — especially on Sir Percival 

My doubts — or, to speak more correctly, my con\ictions — were con 
firmed by ]Miss Halcombe s language and manner, when I saw her aga^p 
later in the day She was suspiciously brief and reser\ed n telling me the 
result of her interview with her sister ]Miss Fairlie, it appeared, had lis- 
tened quietly while the affair of the letter was placed be^^ore her in the 
right point of \iew , but when Miss Halcombe next proceeded to say that 
the object of Sir PercivaPs visit at Limmendge was to prevail on her to 
let a day be fixed for the marriage, she checked all further reference to 
the subject by begging for time If Sir Percival wouM consent to spare 
her for the present, she would undertake to give him his final answer be- 
fore the end of the year She pleaded for this delay with such anxiety and 
agitation, that Miss Halcombe had promised to use her influence, if 
necessary, to obtam it, and there, at Miss Fairlie’s earnest entreaty, all 
further discussion of the marriage question had ended 

The purely temporary arrangement thus proposed might have been 
convenient enough to the young lady, but it proxed somewhat embar- 
rassing to the writer of these lines That morning s post had brought a 
letter from my partner, which obliged me to return to town the next 
day, by the afternoon tram It was extremely probable that I should 
find no second opportunity of presenting myself at Limmendge House 
during the remainder of the year In that case, supposing Miss Fairlie 
ultimately decided on holding to her engagement, my necessary personal 
communication with her, before I drew her settlement, would became 
somethmg like a downright impossibility, and we should be obliged to 
commit to writing questions which ought always to be discussed on both 
sides by word of mouth I said nothing about this difficulty, until Sir Per- 
cival had been consulted on the subject of the desired delay He was too 
gallant a gentleman not to grant the request immediately When Miss 
Halcombe informed me of this, I told her that I must absolutely speak 
to her sister before I left Limmendge, and it was therefore arranged that 
I should see Miss Fairhe in her own sitting-room the next morning She 
did not come down to dinner, or jom us m the evenmg Indisposition was 
the excuse, and I thought Sir Percival looked, as he might, a littite 
annoyed when he heard of it 

The next morning, as soon as breakfast was over, I went up to Miss 
Farrhe^s sitting-room The poor girl looked so pale and sad, and came 
forward to welcome me so readily and prettily, that the resolution to 
lecture her on her caprice and indeciSMm, which I had been forming all 
the way upstairs, faded me on the spot I led her back to the chair from 
wimh she had nsen, and placed myself opposite to Her crcm-grai^ 

pet greyhound was m the room, and I fully expected a ba lk i n g aaad 
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snapping reception Strange to say, the whimsical little brute falsified 
my expectations by jumping into my lap, and poking its sharp muzzle 
familiarly mto my hand the moment I sat down 

“■^cou used often to sit on my knee when >ou were a child, my dear,” 
I “and now your little d<^ seems determined to succeed you m the 
iracant throne Is that pretty drawing your doing ^ * 

I pointed to a little album, which lay on the table by her side, and 
whidi she had evidently been looking o\er when I came in The page 
that lay open had a small water-colour landscape very neatly mounted on 
it This was the drawing which had suggested my question an idle ques- 
tion enough — ^but how could I begin to talk of business to her the mo- 
ment I opened my hps^ 

“No,” she said, looking away from the drawing rather confusedly, 
‘*it IS not my doing ’ 

Her fingers had a restless habit, which I remembered in her as a child, 
of always playing with the first thing that came to hand, whenever any 
one was talking to her On this occasion they wandered to the album, 
and toyed absently about the margin of the little water-colour drawing 
The expression of melancholy deepened on her face She did not look at 
the drawing, or look at me Her eyes moved uneasily from object to ob- 
ject m the room, betraying plainly that she suspected what my purpose 
was m coming to speak to her Seemg that, I thought it best to get to the 
purpose with as little delay as possible 
‘ One of the errands, my dear, which brings me here is to bid you good- 
bye, ' I began “I must get back to London to-day, and, before I leave, 
I want to ha\e a word with you on the subject of your own affairs ” 

“I am very sorry you are going, Mr Gilmore,” she said, looking at me 
kindly “It is like the h^py old times to have you here ” 

“I hope I may be able to come back, and recall those pleasant memo- 
once more,” I continued, “but as there is some uncertainty about the 
future, I must take my opportunity when I can get it, and speak to you 
now I am your old lawyer and ymir old fnend, and I may remind you, 
I am sure, without dfence, of the possibihty of your marrying Sir Perci- 
val Clyde ” 

She took her hand off the little album as suddenly as if it had turned 
h«^ and bunned her Her fingers twined together nervously in her lap, 
bo: eyes loidced down again at tte floor, and an expression of constraint 
settl^ on to face which lodced almost like an expression of pain 
“Is it absolutely i^:^sary to speak of my marriage engagement?” she 
asked in low times 

“It IS necessary to refer to it,” I answered, “but not to dwell on it 
Let us say that you may many, or that you may not marry In 

the first case^ I must he prepar^ beforehand, to draw your settlement, 
and I might iml to do that without, as a matter of politen^, first con- 
sulting you Tte n^y be my cmly chance of hearing what your 
are Let us, flie case erf your marrying, fet me 
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form you, in as few words as possible, what your position is now, and 
what you may make it, if you please, in the future ” 

I explained to her the object of her mamage-settlement, and then 
told her exactly what her prospects were — in the first place, on her com 
mg of age, and in the second place, on the decease of her uncle — ^marking 
the distmction between the property m which she had a life-interest only, 
and the property which was left at her own control She listened atten- 
tively, with the constrained expression still on her face, and her hands 
still nervously clasped together in her lap 

‘^And now,” I said, in conclusion, *^tell me if you can think of any 
condition which, in the case we have supposed, you would wish me to 
make for >ou — subject, of course, to your guardian’s approval, as you 
are not yet of age ” 

She moved uneasily m her chair — then looked m my face, on a sudden, 
very earnestly 

‘Tf it does happen,” she began faintly, “if I am ” 

“If you are married,” I added, helping her out 
“Don’t let him part me from Marian,” she cried, with a sudden out^ 
break of energy “Oh, Mr Gilmore, pray make it law that Manan is 
to live with me*” 

Under other circumstances I nught perhaps have been amused at this 
essentially feminine interpretation of my question, and of the long ex 
planation which had preceded it But her looks and tones, when she 
spoke, were of a kind to make me more than serious — they distressed me 
Her words, few as they were, betrayed a desperate clmging to the past 
which boded ill for the future 

“Your having Manan Halcombe to live with you can easily be settled 
by private arrangement,” I said “You hardly understood my question, 
I think It referred to your own property — to the disposal of your money 
Supposing you were to make a will, when you come of age, who would 
you like the money to go to^” 

“Manan has been mother and sister both to me,” said the good, affec- 
tionate girl, her pretty blue eyes glistemng while she spoke “May I leave 
It to Marian, Mr Gilmore?” 

“Certainly, my love,” I answered “But remember wbat a large sum it 
is Would you like it ail to go to Miss Halcombe^” 

She hesitated, her colour came and went, and her hatnd stole back 
again to the little album 

“Not all of it,” she said “There is some one else, besides Manan ” 

She stopped, her colout heightened, and the fingers of the hand that 
rested upon the album beat gently on the margin of the drawing, as if 
her memoiy had set them going m^hanically witihi the remembrance of 
a favounte tui^ 

“You mean some other member of the famdy b^id^ Mi^ Bfal- 
combe^” I sug^sted, sem^ her at a Ic^ to proceed 
The cdkair spread to her fordb^ and her nedk, and the 
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nervocis fingers suddenly clasped themselves fast round the edge of the 
book 

‘There is some one else, ’ she said, not noticing my last words, though 
she had evidently heard them “there is some one else who might like a 
httle keepsake, if’ — if I might leave it There \\ould be no harm, if I 
should die first ” 

She paused again The colour that had spread over her cheeks sudden- 
ly, as suddenly left them The hand on the album resigned its hold, 
trembled a little, and moved the book avia> from her She looked at me 
for an instant — then turned her head aside m the chair Her handker- 
chief fell to the floor as she changed her position, and she hurriedly hid 
her face from me in her hands 

Sad* To remember her as I did, the liveliest, happiest child that ever 
laughed the day through and to see her now , m the flower of her age and 
her beautv , so broken and so brought down as this* 

In the di'^tress that she caused me, I forgot the years that had passed, 
and the change they had made in our position towards one another I 
moved my chair close to her and picked up her handkerchief from the 
carpet, and drew her hands from her lace gently ‘ Don’t cry, my love,” I 
said, and dried the tears that were gathering in her eyes, with my own 
hand, as if she had been the httle Laura Fairhe of ten long years ago 
It was the best way I could have taken to compose her 
She laid her head on my shoulder, and smiled faintly through her tears 
*T am very sorry for forgetting myself,” she said artlessly “I have not 
been well — I have felt sadly weak and nervous lately, and I often ciy 
without reason when I am alone I am better now, I can answer you as 
I ought, Mt Gilmore, I can indeed ” 

“No, no, my dear,” I replied, “we will consider the subject as done 
with for the present You have said enough to sanction my taking the best 
possible care of your interests and we can settle details at another oppor- 
tumty Let us have done with business now, and talk of something else ” 
I led her at once mto speaking on other topics In ten minutes’ time, 
she was m better spirits, and I rose to take my leave 
“Come here agam,” she said earnestly “I will try to be worthier of 
your kind feeling for me and for my interests if you will only come 
again ” 

Still clinging to the past — the past which I represented to her, in my 
way, as Miss Halcombe did in hers * It troubled me sorely to see her look- 
ing back, at the beginning of her career, just as I look back at the end 
of mine 

Tf I do tmm agam, I hope I shall find you better,” I said — ^“better 
and happier God bless you, my dear* ” 

She only answered by puttmg up her cheek to me to be kissed Even 
lawyers have tents, and mine ached a httle as I toe* leave of her 
The whole interview between us had hardly lasted more than half an 
hour— she had ik^ a wwd, in my presence, to eiqplain the mys- 

tery of her evident distnass and dismay at tte prospect of her mamage — 
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and yet she had contnved to wm me over to her side of the question, I 
neither Lnew how nor why I had entered the room feeling that Sir Per- 
cival Clyde had fair reason to complain of the manner in which she was 
treating him I left it, secretly hoping that matters might end in her tak- 
ing him at his \\ord and claiming her release \ man of my age and ex- 
perience ought to ha\e known better than to \acillate in this unreason- 
able manner I can make no excuse for mvself I can only tell the truth, 
and say — so it was 

The hour for my departure was now drawing near I sent to Mr Fair- 
lie to say that I would wait on him to take lea\e if he liked but that he 
must excuse my bemg rather in a hurrv He sent a message back written 
m pencil on a slip of paper ^ Kind love and best wishes dear Gilmore 
Hurry of any kind is inexpressibly injurious to me Pray take care of 
yourself Good-bye ” 

Just before I left, I saw Miss Haicombe for a moment, alone 
“Have you said all you wanted to Laura^’’ she asked 
“Yes,” I replied “She is very weak and nervous — am glad she has 
you to take care of her ” 

Miss Haicombe’s sharp eyes studied my face attentively 
“You are altering your opinion about Laura/^ she said ^\ou are 
readier to make allowances for her than you were yesterday ” 

No sensible man ever engages, unprepared, in a fencing match of words 
with a woman I only answered — 

“Let me know what happens I will do nothing till I hear from you 
She still looked hard m my face “I wish it was all over, and well over, 
Mr Gilmore — ^and so do you ” With those words she left me 
Sir Percival most politely insist^l on seeing me to the carnage door 
“If you are ever in my neighbourhood,” he said, “pray don’t forget 
that I am sincerely anxious to improve our acquaintance The tried and 
trusted old fnend of this family will always be a welcome visitor in any 
house of mine ” 

A really irresistible man — courteous, considerate, delightfully free 
from pride — gentleman, every inch of him As I drove away to the sta- 
tion, I felt as if I could cheerfully do anything to promote the interests of 
Sir Percival Glyde — anything in the world, except drawing the marriage- 
settlement of his wife 

ni 

A WEEK passed, after my return to Lcmdon, without the receipt of any 
communication from Miss Haicombe 
On the ei^th day a letter, m her handwriting, was placed among the 
other letters on my table 

It announced that Sir Percival Gtyde had been definitely accepted, and 
that the mamage was to take place, as he had ooginaily desir^, before 
the end of the year In all probability the ceremony would be performed 
dming the last fortnight in Etecemb^ Miss Fairlie’s twenty-first birth- 
day was late m Mardh She would therefore, by this arrangement, be- 
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come Sir PercivaFs wife about three months before she was of age 

I ought not to have been surprised, I ought not to have been sorry, 
but I %as surpnsed and sorry, nevertheless Some little disappointment, 
otused by the unsatisfactory shortness of ^Iiss Halcombe’s letter, min- 
gled itself with these feelings, and contributed its share towards upset- 
ting my serenity for the day In six lines my correspondent announced 
the proposed mamage, m three more she told me that Sir Percival had 
left Cumberland to return to his house m Hampshire and m two conclud- 
ing sentences she informed me, first that Laura was sadly m want of 
change and cheerful society, secondly, that she had resolved to try the 
effect of some such change forthwith, by taking her sister away with her 
on a visit to certain old friends in Yorkshire There the letter ended, 
without a word to explain what the circumstances were which had decided 
Miss Fairhe to accept Sir Percival Glvde in one short week from the time 
when I had last seen her 

At a later period the cause of this sudden determination was fully ex- 
plained to me It IS not my busmess to relate it imperfectly, on hearsay 
evidence The circumstances came within the personal experience of Miss 
Halcombe, and when her narrative succeeds mine, she will describe them 
in every particular, exactly as they happened In the meantime, the plain 
duty for me to perform — ^before I, m my turn, lay down my pen and 
withdraw frcnn the story — is to relate the one remaining event connected 
with Miss hairlie s proposed marriage m which I was concerned, namely, 
the drawing of the settlement 

It IS impossible to refer intelhgibiy to this document, without first en- 
tering into certain particulars m relation to the bride^s pecuniary affairs 
I will try to make my explanation bnefiy and plainly, and to keep it free 
from professional obscurities and techmcalities The matter is of the ut- 
most impcHtance I warn all readers of these lines that Miss Fairlxe’s in- 
heritance IS a very serious part of Miss Fairhe’s story, and that Mr Gil- 
more’s experience, m this particular, must be their experience also, if they 
wish to understand the narratives which are yet to come 

Miss Fairhe’s expectations, then, were of a twofold kmd, comprismg 
her possible inheritance of real property, or land, when her uncle died, 
and her absolute inheritance of personal property, or money, when she 
came of age 

Let us take the land first 

In the time of Miss f airhe's paternal grandfather (whom we will call 
Mr Fairbe the e^r) the entaded succession to the Limmendge estate 
stood thus — 

Mr Fairlie, ^he elder, «jbed and left three sons, Philip, Frederick, and 
Arthur As eldest son, Philip succeeded to the estate If he died without 
leaving a son, the property went to the second brother, Frederick. And if 
Frederick died also without leaving a scm, the property went to tibe third 
brother, Arthur 

As events turned <hiI, Mr Philip Fairhe died leaving an mif dau^ter, 
^ Laura of thm and the ^late, in ccms^uencey weal^ in 
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of law, to the second brother, Frederick, a single man The third brother, 
Arthur, had died many years before the decease of Philip iea\ing a son 
and a daughter The son, at the age of eighteen, was drowne-d at Oxford 
His death left Laura, the daughter of IMr Philip Fairlie presumptive 
heiress to the estate, with every chance of succeeding to it, in the ordi- 
nary course of nature, on her Uncle Frederick’s death, if the said Freder- 
ick died without leaving male issue 

Except m the event, then, of Mr Frederick Fairlie’s marrying and 
leaving an heir (the two very last thmgs in the world that he ivas likely 
to do), his niece, Laura, would have the property on his death possess- 
ing, it must be remembered, nothing more than a hfe-interest m it If she 
died single, or died childless, the estate would revert to her cousin IMag- 
dalen, the daughter of Mr Arthur Fairlie If she married, with a proper 
settlement — or, m other words, with the settlement I meant to make for 
her — the mcome from the estate (a good three thousand a year) would, 
during her life-time, be at her own disposal If she died before her hus- 
band, he would naturally expect to be left m the enjoyment of the in- 
come, for his life-time If she had a son, that son would be the heir, to 
the exclusion of her cousin !Magdalen Thus, Sir PercivaPs prospects m 
marrying Miss Fairlie (so far as his wife’s expectations from real proper- 
ty were concerned) promised him these two advantages, on ]Mr Freder- 
ick Fairlie’s death First, the use of three thousand a year (by his wife’s 
permission, while she liv^, and, m his own right, on her death, if he sur- 
vived her) , and, secondly, the inhentance of Liramendge for his son, if 
he had one 

So much for the landed property, and for the disposal of the mcome 
from it, on the occasion of Miss Fairlie’s marriage Thus far, no difficulty 
or difference of opinion on the lady’s settlement was at all likely to arise 
between Sir Percival’s lawyer and myself 

The personal estate, or, m other words, the money to which Miss Fair- 
lie would become entitled on reaching the age of twenty-one years, is 
the next point to consider 

This part of her mheritance was m itself a comfortable little fortune 
It was denved under her father’s will, and it amounted to the sum of 
twenty thousand pounds Besides this, she had a hfe-interest m ten thou- 
sand pounds more, which latter amount was to go, on her decease, to her 
Aunt Eleanor, her father’s only sister It wnll greatly assist m setting the 
family affairs before the reader m the clearest possible light, if I stop 
here for a moment, to explain why the aunt had been kept waiting for 
her legacy until the death of the niece 

Mr Philip Fairhe had hved on excellent terms with his sister Eleanor, 
as long as remained a single woman But when her marriage took 
l^ace, somewhat late m hfe, and when that mamage united her to an 
Italian gentleman, named Fosco — or rather, to an ItSian noblman, see- 
ing that he rejoiced m the title of Count — Fairlie disapprove of 
ha: ccwhid so strcmgfy that he ceased to hold any communication with 
iter, and ewi wttil tim length of staking her name out of his will The 
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other members of the family all thought this serious manifestation of 
resentment at his sisters marriage more or less unreasonable Count 
Fosco, though not a rich man, not a penniless adventurer either He 
had a small but sufficient income of his o^n he had lived many years in 
England and he held an evcelient position in society These recommen- 
dations, however, availed nothing with Mr Fairlie In many of his opin- 
ions he v^as an Englishman of the old school and he hated a foreigner, 
simply and solel> because he was a foreigner The utmost that he could 
be prevailed on to do, in after years, mamly at ]Miss Fairlie’s interces- 
sion, was to restore his si&ter's name to its former place in his will, but to 
keep her waiting for her legacy by giving the income of the money to his 
daughter for life and the"money itself, if her aunt died before her, to 
her cousm ^lagdalen Considering the relative ages of the two ladies, the 
aunt s chance, in the ordinary course of nature, of receiving the ten thou- 
sand pounds, was thus rendered doubtful m the extreme, and ]Madame 
Fosco resented her brother’s treatment of her as unjustly as usual in such 
cases, by refusing to see her niece, and declining to believe that Miss 
Fairlie s intercession had ever been exerted to restore her name to Mr 
Fairlie’s will 

Such was the history of the ten thousand pounds Here again no diffi- 
culty could arise with Sir Percival s legal adviser The income would be 
at the wife’s disposal, and the principal would go to her aunt, or her 
cousin, on her death 

All preliminary explanations being now cleared out of the way, I come, 
at last, to the real knot of the case— to the twenty thousand pounds 

This sum was absolutely Miss Fairlie s own, on her completing her 
twenty-first year, and the whole future di^sing of it depended, in the 
first instance, on the conditions I could obtam for her in her marriage 
settlement The other clauses contained m that document were of a for- 
mal kind, and need not be reated here But the clause relating to the 
money is too important to be pass^ over A few Imes will be suffiaent 
to give the necessary abstract of it 

My stipulation in regard to the twenty thcmsaM pounds, was simply 
this The whole amount was to be settled so as to give the mcome to 
Urn lady for her life, afterwards, to Sir Percival for his life, and the prm- 
apai to the children of the marriage In default of issue, the pnncipal was 
to be disposed of as the lady might by her will direct, for which purpose 
I reserved to her right of makmg a wall The effect of these conditions 
may be thus summed up If Lady Clyde died without leaving children^ 
her half-sister, Miss Halcombe, and any other relatives or friends whom 
she might be anjumis to benefit, would, on her husband’s death, divide 
among them such shmres of her money as she desiied them to have If, on 
the otha: hand, died, leaving children, then their interest, naturaUj 
and necessarily, supers^ed all other interests whatsoever This was tlm 
clause, and no one who reads it can fell, I think, to agree with me 
It meted out ecpiai jiii^iae to all parties 

We shall see bm ay propose were met cm the husband’s ode. 
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At the time when Miss Halcombe s letter reached me, I was even more 
busily occupied than usual But I contrived to make leisure for the settle- 
ment I had drawn it, and had sent it for approval to Sir Percival^s solic - 
tor, m less than a week from the time when ^Iiss Halcombe had mformet' 
me of the proposed marriage 

After a lapse of two days the document was returned to me, with notes 
and remarks of the baronet’s lawyer His objections, in general, proved to 
be of the most trifling and technical kind, until he came to the clause 
relating to the twenty thousand pounds Against this, there were double 
lines drawn m red ink, and the following note was appended to them — 

^‘Not admissible The principal to go to Sir Percival Clyde m the event 

of his surviving Lady Gl>de, and there being no issue 

That IS to say, not one farthing of the twenty thousand pounds was to 
go to Miss Halcombe, or to any other relative or friend of Lady Clyde’s, 
The whole sum, if she left no children, was to slip into the pockets of her 
husband 

The answer I wrote to this audacious proposal was as short and sharp 
as I couM make it “My dear sir Miss Fairlie s settlement I maintain 
the clause to which you object, exactly as it stands Yours truly ” The 
rejoinder came back m a quarter of an hour “My dear sir Miss Fairlie’s 
settlement I mamtam the red ink to which you object, exactly as it 
stands Yours truly ” In the detestable slang of the day, we were now 
both “at a deadlock,” and nothing was left for it but to refer to our clients 
on either side 

As matters stood, my client — Mms Fairhe not having yet completed 
her twenty-first year — ^Mr Frederick Fairlie, was her guardian I wrote 
by that day’s post and put the case before him exactly as it stood, not 
only urging every argument I could think of to mduce him to maintain 
the clause as I had drawn it, but stating to him plainly the mercenary mo 
tive which was at the bottom of the opposition to my settlement of the 
twenty thousand pounds The knowledge of Sir Percival’s affairs which 
I had necessarily gained when the provisions of the deed on kts side were 
submitted in due eoui^ to my examination, had but too plainly informea 
me that the debts on his estate were enormous, and that his income, 
though nominally a large one, was virtually, for a man m his position, 
next to nothing The want of ready money was the practical necessity of 
Sir Perdval’s existence, and his lawyer’s note on the clause in the settle- 
ment was nothmg but the frankly sdfish expression of it 

Mr Fairhe’s answer reached me by return of post, and proved to be 
wandermg and irrelevant m the extreme Turned mto plain English, il 
{tactically pressed itsdf to this effect “Would dear Gilmore be so very 
obliging as not to worry his fnend and client about such a tnfle as a re- 
mote contingency? Was it likely that a young woman of twenty-one 
woifld die before a man dE forty^ve, and die without children^ On the 
other hand, in sudi a miserable world as this, was it possible to over- 
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estimate the value of peace and quietness^ If those t^o heavenly bless- 
ings vi-ere offered m exchange for such an earthly trifle, as a remote 
chance of twenty thousand pounds, was it not a fair bargain^ Surely, 
yes Then why not make it^ * 

I threw the letter away in disgust Just as it had fluttered to the 
ground, there was a knock at my door, and Sir PercivaFs solicitor, Mr 
Memman, was shown m There are many \aneties of sharp practitioners 
m this world but I think the hardest of ail to deal with are the men who 
overreach you under the disguise of m\eterate good-humour \ fat, well- 
fed, smiling, friendly man of busmens is of all parties to a bargain the 
most hopeless to deal ^ith ^Ir Mernman was one of this class 
‘‘And how good ^Ir Gilmore^ ’ he began, all m a glow with the 
warniih of his amiability “Glad to see you, sir in such excellent health 
I was passing your door, and I thought I would look in, m case you might 
have something to say to me Do — ^now pray do let us settle this little 
difference of ours by word of mouth, if we can’ Have you heard from 
your client yet?'’ 

‘ Yes Have you heard from yours’” 

‘‘My dear, good sir^ I wish I had heard from him to any purpose — 
wish, with all my heart, the responsibility was off my shoulders, but he 
IS obstmate— -or, let me rather say, resolute — and he won’t take it off 
‘Mernman, I leave details to you Do what you think right for my inter- 
ests and consider me as having personally withdrawn from the business 
until it IS all over ’ Those were Sir Percival s words a fortnight ago, and 
all I can get him to do now is to repeat them I am not a hard man, Mr 
Gilmore, as you know Personally and privately, I do assure you, I should 
like to sponge out that note of mine at this very moment But, if Sir 
Percival won’t go into the matter, if Sir Peraval will blindly leave all his 
interests in my sole care, what course can I possibly take except the 
course of asserting them’ My hands are bound — don’t you see, my dear 
sir’ — my hands are bound ” 

“You maintain your note m the clause, then, to the letter’” I said 
“Yes, deuce take it^ I have no other alternative ” He walked to the 
fireplace, and warmed himself, humming the fag end of a tune in a nch^ 
cc«jvivxal bass voice “What does your side say’” he went on, “now 
pray tdl me — ^what does your side say’” 

I was ashamed to tell him I attempted to gam time— nay, I did worse. 
My instincts got the better of me, and I even tried to bargam 
“Twenty thousand pounds is rather a large sum to be given up by the 
»ady’s friends at two days’ notice,” I said 
“Very true,” replied Mr Mernman, looking down thoughtfully at his 
boots “Properly put, sir— most prqperly put’ ” 

“A compiTOiise, recognising the interests of the lady’s family as wdl 
^ the intere^ dt flte husband, might not, perhaps, have frightened my 
Client quite so much,” I went on “Come^ cmne^ this contingency reserves 
^f into a master ^ baqgaiai^, aftm: all What is the least ym wdl 
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^‘The least we will tale,” said Mr Merrimanj *‘is nineteen-thousand 
nine- hundred - and - ninety- nine- pounds- nineteen - shillings -and -eleven 
pence-three-farthings Ha^ ha^ ha* Excuse me, Mv Gdmore I must 
have my little joke ’ 

^ Little enough’” I remarked “The joke is just worth the odd farth- 
ing it was made for ” 

Mr Merriman was delighted He laughed over my retort till the room 
rang again I was not half so good-humoured, on my side, I came back to 
business, and closed the interview 

“This IS Friday,” I said ‘ Give us till Tuesday next for our final an- 
swer ” 

“By all means,” replied Mr Merriman ^ Longer, my dear sir, if you 
like ” He took up his hat to go and then addressed me again “By the 
way,” he said, ‘your clients in Cumberland ha\e not heard anything 
more of the woman who wrote the anonymous letter, have they^” 

“Nothmg more,” I answered “Have you found no trace of her^” 

“Not yet,” said my legal friend ‘ But we don’t despair Sir Percival 
has his suspicions that Somebody is keeping her m hiding, and we are 
having that Somebody watched ” 

“You mean the old woman who was with her m Cumberland,” I said 

“Quite another party, sir,” answered Mr Merriman “We don’t hap 
pen to have laid hands on the old woman yet Our Somebody is a man 
We have got him close under our eye here m London, and we strongly 
suspect he had something to do with helping her in the first instance to 
escape from the Asylum Sir Percival wanted to question him at once, 
but I said, *No Questioning him will only put him on his guard watch 
him, and wait ’ We shall see what happens A dangerous woman to be 
at large, Mr Gilmore, nobody knows what she may do next I wish you 
good-moming, sir On Tuesday next I shall hope for the pleasure of hear- 
ing from you ” He smiled amiably and went out 

My mmd had been rather absent dunng the latter part of the conver- 
sation with my legal fnend I was so anxious about the matter of the 
settlement, that I had little attention to give to any other subject, and, 
the moment I was left alone again, I began to think over what my next 
proceeding ought to be 

In the case of any other client, I should have acted on my instructions, 
however personally distasteM to me, and have given up the pomt about 
the twenty thousand pounds on the spot But I could not act with this 
business-like mdifference towards Miss Fairlie I had an honest feeling of 
affection and admiration for her, I ranembered gmtefully that her father 
been the kindest patron and f nand to me that ever man had , I had 
felt towards her, while I was drawing the settlement, as I might have fdt, 
if I had not been an old bachelor, towards a daughter of my own, and 
I was detem^ned to ^are no perscmal sacnficn in ter service and idiere 
ter mleiresfe were concerned Writing a sectnid time to Mr Fairiie was 
not to lie of, it would only be giving him a se^nd 

ol my fingers Seeing him and perscmaily remmsstrating 
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With him, might possibly be of more use The ne\t day was Saturday I 
determined to take a return ticket, and jolt my old bones down to Cum- 
berland, on the chance of persuading him to adopt the just, the indepen- 
dent and the honourable course It was a poor chance enough, no doubt, 
but when I had tried it, mv conscience would be at ease I should then 
ha\e done all that a man m my position could do to serve the interests of 
my old friend s only child 

The weather on Saturda> was beautiful, a west wind and a bright sun 
Ha\ mg felt latterly a return of that fulness and oppression of the head, 
against which ni\ doctor warned me so seriously more than two years 
since, I reiiohed to take the opportunity of getting a little extra exercise, 
by sending my bag on before me, and walking to the terminus m Euston 
Square \s I came out mto Holborn, a gentleman walking by rapidly, 
stopped and spoke to me It was Mr alter Hartnght 

If he had not been the first to greet me I should certamly have passed 
him He was so changed that I hardly knew him again His face looked 
pale and haggard — ^his manner was hurried and uncertain — and his 
dress which I remembered as neat and gentleman-Iike when I saw him 
at Limmendge, was so slovenly now, that I should really have been 
ashamed of the appearance of it on one of my own clerks 

‘ Have you been long back frmn Cumberland^” he asked “I heard 
from Miss Halcombe lately I am aware that Sir Percival Clyde s expla- 
nation has been considered satisfactory Will the mamage take place 
soon”* Do you happen to know , Mr Gilmore^” 

He spoke so fast, and crowded his questions together so strangely and 
confusedly, that I could hardly follow him However accidentally inti- 
mate he might have been with the family at Limmendge, I could not see 
that he had any right to expect information on their j^ivate affairs, and 
I determined to drop him, as easily as might be, on the subject of Miss 
Fairhe s marriage 

^Time will show, Mr Hartnght,” I said, ‘'time will show I daresay 
if we look out for the marnage m the papers we shall not be far wrcmg 
Excuse my noticmg it — but I am sorry to see you not looking so well as 
you were when we last met ” 

A momentary nervous contraction quivered about his lips and e3?es, 
and made me half reproach myself for having answered him m such a 
significantly guarded manner 

‘T had no nght to ask about her marnage,” he said bitterly 'T must 
wait to see it m the newspapers like other peqie Yes,” he went on, before 
I could make any apologies, ‘T have not been well iatdy I am going to 
another country, to try a change of scene and occupation Miss Halcombe 
has kindly assisted me wi^h her mfluence, and my testimomals have been 
found satisfactory It is a long distance off— but I don't care where 
I go, what the dimate 1$, or how long I am away ” He locked about him, 
while he said this, at the thnmg of strangers pas^ us by m either side, 
in a strange, immm, as if he that some of them 

might be watching ns 
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‘I wish you well through it, and safe back again, I said, and then 
added, so as not to keep him altogether at arm’s length on the subject of 
the Fairhes, I am going down to Limmendge to-da> on business Miss 
Halcombe and Miss Fairlie are away just now, on a visit to some frier ds 
in lorkshire ” 

His eyes brightened, and he seemed about to say something m answer, 
but the same momentary nervous spasm crossed his face again He took 
my hand, pressed it hard, and disappeared among the cro^id, without 
saying another word Though he was little more than a stranger to me 
I waited for a moment, looking after him almost with a feeling of regret 
I had gamed, m my profession, suhicient experience of }oung men, to 
know what the outward signs and tokens were of their beginning to go 
wrong, and, when I resumed my walk to the railway, I am sorry to say 
I felt more than doubtful about Mr Hartnght s future 

IV 

Leaving by an early train, I got to Limmendge in time for dinner The 
house was oppressively empty and dull I had expected that good Mrs 
\ esey would have been company for me in the absence of the young 
ladies but she was confined to her room bv a cold The servants were 
so surprised at seeing me that they hurried and bustled absurdly, and 
made all sorts of annojnng mistakes Even the butler, who was old enough 
to have known better, brought me a bottle of port that was chilled The 
reports of Mr Fairhe’s health were just as usual and when I sent up a 
message to announce my arnval, I was told that he would be delighted 
to see me the next mormng, but that the sudden news of my appearance 
had prostrated him with palpitations for the rest of the evening The wind 
howled dismally all night, and strange cracking and groaning noises 
sounded here, there, and everywhere in the empty house I slept as 
wretchedly as possible, and got up, in a mighty bad humour, to breakfast 
by myself the next mormng 

By ten o’clock I was conducted to Mr Fairhe s apartments He was m 
his usual room, his usual chair, and his usual aggravating state of mind 
and body When I went m, his valet was standing before him, holding 
up for inspection a heavy volume of etchings, as long and as broad as 
my office writing-desk The miserable foreigner grinned m the most ab- 
ject manner, and looked ready to drqp with fatigue, while his master com- 
posedly turned over the etchmgs, and brought their hidden beauties to 
light with the help of a magnifying glass 

^^You very best of good old friends,” said Mr Fairlie, leaning back 
lazily before he could look at me, *^are you qmte well? How nice of you 
to come here and see me m my solitude Dear Gilmorel ” 

I had expected that the valet would be dismissed when I appeared , but 
nothing of the sort happened There be stood, in fxmt of bis meter’s 
chair, tremblm^ under the weight of the etchmgs, and there Mr Fairlie 
sat, serenely twirling the magmfymg glass between his white fingen 
and tbumbs 
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“I have come to speak to you on a very important matter,” I said, 
“and you will therefore excuse me, if I suggest that we had better be 
alone ” 

The unfortunate valet looked at me gratefully Mr Fairlie faintly 
rgjeated my last three words, “better be alone,” with every appearance 
of the utmost possible astomstoent 

I was in no humour for tnflmg, and I resolved to make him imder- 
stand what 1 meant 

“Oblige me by giving that man permission to withdraw,” I said, point- 
mg to the valet 

Mr Fairlie arched his eyebrows, and pursed up his lips, in sarcastic 
surprise 

“Man?” he repeated ‘You provoking old Gilmore, what can you pos- 
sibly mean by calling him a man? He’s nothmg of the sort He might 
have been a man half an hour ago, before I wanted my etchings, and he 
may be a man half an hour hence, when I don t want them any longer 
At present he is simply a portfolio stand Why object, Gilmore, to a 
portfolio stand?” 

“I do object For the third time, Mr Fairlie, I beg that we may be 
alone ” 

My tone and manner left him no alternative but to comply with my re- 
quest He looked at the servant, and pomted peevishly to a rhair at his 
ade 

“Put down the etchings and go away,” he said “Don’t upset me by los- 
ing my place Have you, or have you ncrt, lost my place? Are you sure 
you have not? 4nd have you put my hand-bell quite within my reach? 
Yes? Then, why the devil don t you go?” 

The valet went out Mr Fairhe twisted himself round m his chair, 
polished the magnifying glass with his delicate cambric handkerchief, 
and indulged himself with a sidelong inspection of the (pen volume of 
etidiings It was not easy to keep my temper under these cinnimstances, 
but I did keep it 

“I have come here at great personal mconvemence,” I said, “to serve 
the interests of your niece and your family, and I think I have estab- 
kdted some slight claim to be favoured with your attention m return ” 

“Don’t bully me?” exclaimed Mr Fairlie, fallmg back helplessly in 
the chair, and closmg his eyes “Please don’t bully me I’m not strong 
enough ” 

I was detemuned not to let him provc^e me, for Laura Fairhe’s gat-o 

“My djject,” I went on, “is to mitreat you to reconsider your letter, 
and not force me to abandtm the just rights of your nie(», and of afl who 
belong to hw Let me state the <ase to ycHi once more, and for the last 
time ” 

Mr Fairlie ^ook his head and sighed piteously 

“This IS heartless Of you, Gilmore— very heartless,” he said “Nmrer 
mind, go on ” 

I put all the pmnts to him carefully, I set the matter before him in 
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every conceivable light He lay back m the chair the whole time I was 
speakmg, with his eyes closed Wlien I had done, he opened them mdo- 
ientlyj took his silver smellmg-bottle from the table, and sniffed at it 
with an air of gentle relish 

‘^Good Gilmore he said, between the sniffs, ^^how very mce this is 
of you^ How you reconcile one to human nature^’’ 

‘^Give me a plain answer to a plain question, Mr Fairlie I tell you 
again. Sir Percival Glyde has no ^adow of a claim to expect more than 
the income of the money The money itself, if your niece has no children, 
ought to be under her control, and to return to her family If you stand 
firm, Sir Percival must give way — ^he must give way, I tell you, or he 
exposes himself to the base imputation of marrymg Miss Fairlie entirely 
from mercenary motives ” 

Mr Fairlie shook the silver smelling-bottle at me playfully 
“You dear old Gilmore, how you do hate rank and family, don t you*^ 
How you detest Glyde, because he happens to be a baronet Wliat a 
Radical you are — oh dear me, what a Radical you are^ ’’ 

A Radical^ » » I could put up with a good deal of provocation, but, 
after holding the soundest Conservative principles all my life, I could not 
put up with being called a Radical My blood boiled at it — I started out 
of my chair — was speechless with mdignation 
“Don’t shake the room* ” cried Mr Fairlie, “for Heaven s sake, don t 
shake the room* Worthiest of all possible Gilmores, I meant no offense 
My own views are so extremely hberal that I think I am a Radical my- 
self Yes, we are a pair of Radicals Please don’t be angry I can’t quar- 
rel — I haven’t stamina enough Shall we drop the subject > Yes Come 
and look at these sweet etchings Do let me teach you to understand the 
heavenly pearlmess of these lines Do, now, there’s a good Gilmore*” 
WTiile he was maundering on in this way, I was, fortunately for my 
own self-respect, returning to my senses WTien I spoke again I was com- 
posed enough to treat his impertinence with the silent contempt that it 
deserved 

“You are entirely wrong, sir,” I said, “m supposing that I speak from 
any prejudice agamst Sir Percival Glyde I may regret that he has so 
unreservedly resigned himself in this matter to his lawyer’s direction as 
to make any appeal to himself impossible, but I am not prejudiced 
agamst him W/hat I have said would equally apply to any other man m 
his situation, high or low The prmaple I maintain is a recognized pnna- 
ple If you were to apply at the nearest town here, to the first respectable 
solicitor you could find, he would tell you, as a stranger, what I tell you 
as a friend He would inform you that it is against all rule to abandon 
the lady’s money entirely to the man die mam^ He would decline, on 
grounds of common li^al caution, to give the husband, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, an interest of twenty thousand pounds in his 
wife’s death ” 

“Woidd he leaHy, Gilmore?” said Mr Fairlie “If he said anythn^ 
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half so homd, I do assure you I should tinkle my bell for Louis, and have 
him sent out of the house immediately ’’ 

* \ ou shall not irritate me, Mr Fairhe — for your niece’s sake and for 
her father s sake, you shall not irritate me lou shall take the whole 
responsibility of this discreditable settlement on your own shoulders 
before I leave the room ” 

* Don V — ^now please don’t*” said Mr Fairhe “Think how precious 
your time is, Gilmore and don t throw it away I would dispute with 
you if I could but I can t — I haven’t stamina enough You want to 
upset me, to upset yourself to upset Gl5de, and to upset Laura, and — 
oh dear me^ — all for the sake of the very last thing in the vvorld that is 
likely to happen No, dear fnend — in the interests of peace and quiet- 
ness, posituely Xo’ ’ 

' I am to understand, then, that you hold by the determination ex- 
pressed in your letter^ ’ 

* Yes, please So glad ive understand each other at last Sit down again 
— do* ’ 

I walked at once to the door, and Mr Fairhe resignedly “tinkled” his 
hand bell Before I left the room, I turned round and addressed him for 
the last time 

Whatever happens in the future, sir,” I said, “remember that my 
plain duty of warning you has been performed As the faithful friend and 
servant of your family, I tell you, at parting, that no daughter of mine 
should be married to any man alive under such a settlement as you are 
forcing me to make for Miss Fairhe ” 

The door opened behind me, and the valet stood waitmg on the thresh- 
old 

‘ Louis,” said Mr Fairhe, “show Mr Gilmore out, and then come 
back and hold up my etchings for me again Make them give you a good 
lunch downstairs Do, Gilmore, make my idle beasts of servants give you 
a good lunch!” 

I was too much disgusted to reply I turned on my heel, and left m si- 
lence There was an up tram at two o’clock m the afternoon, and by that 
tram I returned to London 

On the Tuesday I sent m the aiteied settlement, which practically dis- 
inherited the very persons whom Miss Fairhe’s own lips had informed 
me she was most anxious to benefit I had no choice Another lawyer 
would have drawn up the deed if I had refused to undertake it 

My task is done My personal daare in the events of the family story 
extends no further than the point whidi I have just reached Other pens 
than mine will d^nbe the strange circumstances which are now shortly 
to follow Seriously and sorrowfully, I dose this brief record Senously 
and sorrowfully, I repeat here the parting words that I spoke at Lim- 
meridge House No daughter of mine should have been married to any 
man alive under such a settlement as I was compelled to mate for Laura 
Fairhe 

TAe End of Mr Gtlmore^s Nurratwe 
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LmMERIDGE HoiiSE, A" Of. Sth 


This morning Mr Gilmore left us 
His interview with Laura had evidently grieved and surprised him 
more than he liked to confess I felt afraid, from his look and manner 
when we parted, that she might have inadvertently betrayed to him the 
real secret of her depression and my anxiety This doubt grew on me so, 
after he had gone, that I declined ndmg out with Sir Percival, and went 
up to Laura’s room instead 

I have been sadly distrustful of myself, in this difficult and lamentable 
matter, ever since I found out my own ignorance of the strength of 
Laura’s unhappy attachment I ought to have known that the delicacy 
and forbearance and sense of honour which drew me to poor Hartnght, 
and made me so sincerely admire and respect him, were just the qualities 
to appeal most irresistibly to Laura’s natural sensitiveness and natural 
generosity of nature And yet, until she opened her heart to me of her 
own accord, I had no suspicion that this new feeling had taken root so 
deeply I once thought time and care might remove it I now fear that it 
will remam with her and alter her for life The discovery that I have 
committed such an error in judgment as this, makes me hesitate about 
everythmg else I hesitate about Sir Percival, m the face of the plainest 
proofs I hesitate even m speaking to Laura On this very morning, I 
doubted, with my hand on the door, whether I should ask her the ques- 
tions I had come to put, or not 

When I went into her room, I found her walking up and down in great 
impatience She looked flushed and excited, and she came forward at 
once, and spoke to me before I could open my lips 
“I wanted you,” she said ^^Come and sit down on the sofa with me 
Marian! I can bear this no Imgex — must and will end it ” 

There was too much colour m her cheeks, too much energy in her man- 
ner, too much firmness m her voice The little book of Hartnght’s draw- 
ings — the fatal book that she will dream over whenever she is alone — wbb 
m one of her hands I began by gently and firmly taking it from her, 
and puttmg it out of sight on a side-table 

* The omitted, here and elsewhere, in Miss Halcombe's Biaiy, are only 

those which bear no reference to Miss Fanhe or to any of the pcrsoi^ wA whom she 
15 «o^ed m the^ p«g^ 
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*Tell me quietly, my darlmg, what you wish to do,” I said ^‘Has Mr 
Gilmore been advising you^” 

She shook her head ‘^No, not m what I am thinking of now He was 
very kind and good to me, ISIanan — ^and I am ashamed to say I distressed 
him by crying I am miserably helpless I can’t control myself For my 
own sake, and for all our sakes, I must have courage enough to end it.” 
you mean courage enough to claim your release^” I asked 
”No,” she said simply Courage, dear to tell the truth ” 

She put her arms round my neck, and rested her head quietly on my 
bosom On the opposite wall hung the miniature portrait of her father 
I bent over her, and saw that she was looking at it while her head lay on 
my breast 

can ne-ver claim my release from my engagement,” she went on 
* Whatever way it ends, it must end wretchedly for me \ll I can do, 
Marian, is not to add the remembrance that I ha\e broken my promise 
mid forgotten my fathers dying words, to make that wretchedness 
worse’ 

* What IS It you propose, then?” I asked 

‘ To tell Sir Peravai Clyde the truth, with my own lips,” she an- 
swered, *^and to let him release me, if he will, not because I ask him, but 
because he knows all ” 

‘*What do you mean, Laura, by ‘all’? Sir Percival will know enough 
(he has tdd me so himself) if he knows that the engagement is opposed 
to ymt own wisJacs ” 

‘‘Can I tell him that, when the engagement was made for me by my 
father, with my own consent? I should have kept my promise, not hap- 
pily, I am afraid, but still contentedly” — she stopped, turned her face to 
me, and laid her cheek close against mine — ‘T should have kept my en- 
fagmient, Marian, if another love had not grown up m my heart, which 
WES not there when I first promised to be Sir PercivaFs wife ” 

“Laurai you will ne\er lower yourself by making a confession to him?” 
“I shall lower myself, indeed, if I gam my release by hiding from him 
what he has a nght to know ” 

“He has not the shadow of a right to know it ^ ” 

“Wrong, Marian, wrongs I ought to deceive no erne— least of all the 
man to whom my father gave me, and to whom I gave myself ” She put 
her bps to mine and kissed me “My own love,” she said softly, “you are 
so much too fond of me and so much too proud of me, that you forget, m 
my case, ^rtiat you would remember m ymt own Better that Sir Percival 
should doubt my motive and misjudge my conduct if he will, than that 
I should be first false to him in thou^t, and titen mean enough to serve 
my own intere^ by hiding the falsehood ” 

I held her away from me in astonishment Fa: the first time m our 
hves, we had changed places, the resduticm was all on her side, the h^- 
tation all on mim I looked into the pale, quiet, resigned young face, I 
saw the pure, mnooeni heart, m loving ^es that ioefead bai at me— 
and the poor worldly cautiois and c&jedHms that irae m 
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died and died away m their own emptiness I hung my bead m silence 
In her place, the despicably small pride which makes so many women de- 
ceitful, would have been my pride, and would have made me deceitful 
too 

‘'Don’t be angry with me, Marian, ’ she said, mistaking my silence 
I only answered by drawing her close to me again I Ti^as afraid of cry- 
ing if I spoke "My tears do not flow so easily as they ought — they come 
almost like men’s tears, with sobs that seem to tear me m pieces, and 
that frighten every one about me 

"I have thought of this, lo\e, for many days, ’ she went on, twining 
and twisting my hair with that childish restlessness m her fingers, which 
poor Mrs \^esey still tries so patiently and so vainly to cure her of — ‘‘I 
have thought of it very seriously, and I can be sure of my courage, when 
my own conscience tells me I am right Let me speak to him to morrow 
— m your presence, IManan I will say nothing that is wrong, nothing 
that you or I need be ashamed of — ^but, oh, it will ease my heart so to 
end this miserable concealment ^ Only let me know and feel that I have 
no deception to answer for on my side, and then, when he has heard what 
I have to say, let him act towards me as he will ” 

She sighed, and put her head back in its old position on my bosom 
Sad misgivings about what the end would be, weighed upon my mmd, 
but, still distrusting myself, I told her that I would do as she wished She 
thanked me, and we passed gradually into talking of other things 
At dinner she joined us again, and was more easy, and more herself 
with Sir Percival, than I have seen her yet In the evening she went to the 
piano, choosing new music of the dexterous, tuneless, florid kind The 
lovely old melodies of Mozart, which poor Hartnght was so fond of, 
she has never played since he left The book is no longer in the music- 
stand She took the volume away herself, so that nobody might find it 
out and ask her to play from it 

I had no opportunity of discovering whether her purpose of the morn- 
ing had changed or not, until she wi^ed Sir Percival good-mght — and 
then her own words informed me that it was unaltered She said, very 
quietly, that she wished to speak to him, after breakfast, and that he 
would find her m her sitting-room with me He changed colour at those 
words, and I felt ius hand trembling a httle whm it came to my turn to 
take It The event of the next mcHnmg would deade his future life, aiid 
he evidently knew it 

I went m, as usual, through the door between oar two bedrooms, to 
bid Laura good-ni^t before went to In stoagmg over to kiss 
her, I saw the httle book of Hartnght’s drawing half hn&n under her 
pillow, just m the place where ^e used to hnte her favotmie toys 
sne was a chiM I could not find it m my heart to say anything, I 

pomted to the book and shook my head. She r^chad bc^ ipp to 
and drew my face down to hers til mir 
^^liESave It tinane ^ be 

and inay make ioi 
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gih — ^The first event of the morning was not of a kind to raise my 
^^ints a letter arrived for me, from poor Walter Hartnght It is the 
answer to mine, describing the manner in which Sir Percival cleared him- 
self of the suspicions raised by \nne Catherick s letter He writes shortly 
ind bitterly about Sir PercuaFs e^lanations only saymg that he has 
m right to offer an opinion on the conduct of those who are above him 
This IS sad but his occasional references to himself grieve me still more 
He sa\$ that the efiort to return to his old habits and pursuits grows 
aarder instead of easier to him every day and he implores me, if I have 
illy interest, to exert it to get him employment that will necessitate his 
absence from England, and take him among new scenes and new people 
I have been made all the readier to comply with this request, by a pas- 
sage at the end of his letter, which has dmost alarmed me 

\fter mentioning that he has neither seen nor heard anything of Anne 
Catherick, he suddenly breaks off, and hints in the most abrupt, myster- 
ious manner, that he has been perpetually wratched and followed by 
strange men ever since he returned to London He acknowledges that he 
cannot prove this extraordinary suspicion by fixmg on any particular 
persons, but he declares that the suspicion itself is present to him night 
and day This has frightened me, because it looks as if his one fixed 
idea about Laura was becoming too much for his mmd I will write im- 
mediately to some of my imither^s influential old friends in London, and 
press his claims on their notice Change of scene and change of occupa- 
tion may really be the salvation of him at this crisis m his life 
Greatly to my relief. Sir Percival sent an apology for not joinmg us at 
breakfast He had taken an early cup of coffee m his own room, and he 
was still engaged there m writing letters At eleven o^clock, if that hour 
was convenient, he would do himself the honour of waiting on Miss Fair- 
he and Miss Halcombe 

^ly eyes were on Laura’s face while the message was bemg delivered I 
had found her unaccountably quiet and composed on gomg into her 
romn in the morning, and so she remained all through breakfast Even 
when we were sitting t<^ether on the sofa m her room, waiting for Sir 
Percival, she still preserved her self-control 
^^Don^t be afraid of me, Marian/’ was all she said, may forget my- 
self with an old friend like Mr Gilmore, or with a dear sister like you, 
but I will not forget myself with Sir Percival Clyde ” 

I looked at her, and listened to her m silent surprise Through all the 
years of our cicse mtimacy, this passive force in her character had been 
hidden from me — chidden even from herself, till love found it, and suf- 
fering called it forth ^ 

As the dock on the mantelpiece struck eleven, Sir Percival knocked 
at the door, and came in There was suppre^ed anxiety and agitation m 
every line of his face The dry, sharp cough, which teases him at m<^ 
times, seemed to be troubling him more incessantly than ever He sat 
down opposite to us at the fesAie, and Laura remained hf im I locked 
attentively at them both and M was the palest of the two* 
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He said a few unimportant ’^vords, with a visible effort to preserve his 
customary ease of manner But his voice was not to be steadied, and the 
restless uneasiness m his eyes was not to be concealed He must ha%e felt 
this himself, for he stopped in the middle of a sentence, and ga\e up even 
the attempt to hide his embarrassment any longer 
There was just one moment of dead silence before Laura addressed 
him 

“I wished to speak to you, Sir Perci\al, ’ she said, on a subject that is 
very important to us both My sister is here, because her presence helps 
me, and gi\es me confidence She has not suggested one word of what I 
am going to sa> I speak from my own thoughts not from hers I am sure 
you will be kind enough to understand that before I £ o any further^ ’ 
Sir Perci\al bowed She had proceeded thus far, with perfect outward 
tranquillity, and perfect propriety of manner She looked at him, and he 
looked at her They seemed, at the outset at least, resoKed to understand 
one another plainly 

have heard from Marian,” she went on, *that I have only to claim 
my release from our engagement to obtain that release from you It was 
forbearing and generous on your part, Sir Perci\al, to send me such a 
message It is only doing you justice to sa> that I am grateful for the 
offer, and I hope and believe that it is onl> domg myself justice to tell 
you that I decline to accept it ” 

His attentive face relaxed a little But I saw one of bis feet softly, 
quietly, incessantly beating on the carpet under the table, and I felt that 
he was secretly as anxious as ever 

“I have not forgotten,” she said, ‘'that you asked my father’s permis 
Sion before you honoured me with a proposal of marriage Perhaps you 
have not forgotten, either, what I said when I consented to our eng^e- 
ment> I ventured to tell you that my father’s influence and advice had 
mainly decided me to give you my promise I was guided by my father, 
because I had always found him the truest of all advisers, the best and 
fondest of all protectors and fnends I have lost him now, I have only 
his memory to love, but my faith in that dear dead friend has never 
been shaken I believe, at this moment, as truly as I ever believed, that 
he knew what was best, and that his hopes and wishes ought to be my 
hopes and wishes too ” 

Her voice trembled for the first time Her restless fingers stole their 
way into my lap, and held fast by one of my hands There was another 
moment of silence, and then Sir Percival spoke 
“May I ask,” he said, "if I have ever proved myself unw<Hthy of the 
trust, which it has been hitherto my gr^test honour and greatest hap- 
piness to possess^” * 

“I have found nothing m your cmiduct to blame,” slie answerad “You 
have always treated me with the same delicacy and the same f orbearaiK:e 
You have de^rmi my trust, and, what xs of far more importance in my 
^tarnation, you have delved my father’s trust, out of which name grew 
You have given me no excuse, even if I had wanted to find one, for a^ 
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mg to be released from my pledge What I have said so far, has been 
spoken with the wish to acknowledge my whole obligation to you My 
regard for that obligation, my regard for my father’s memory, and my 
mgard for my own promise, all forbid me to set the example, on mv side, 
of withdrawing from our present position The breaking of our engage- 
ment must be entirely 3rOur wish and your act, Sir Percival — ^not mine ” 

The uneasy beatmg of his foot suddenly stopped, and he leaned for- 
ward eagerly across the table 

“My act? he said ' Whzt reason can there be, on my side, for with- 
drawung^’ 

I heard her breath quickening, I felt her hand growing cold In spite 
of what she had said to me, when we were alone, I began to be afraid of 
her I was wrong 

“A reason that it is very hard to tell you,” she answered “There is a 
change m me, Sir Percival — a change which is serious enough to justify 
you, to yourself and to me, m breaking off our engagement ” 

His face turned so pale agam, that even his lips lost their colour He 
raised the arm which lay on the table, turned a little away m his chair, 
and supported his head on his hand, so that his profile only was presented 
to us 

“What change?” he asked The tone m which he put the question 
jarred on me — ^there was something painfully suppressed m it 

She sighed heavily, and leaned towards me a little, so as to rest her 
shoulder against mine I felt her trembling, and tried to spare her by 
speaking myself She stopped me by a warning pressure of her hand, 
and then addressed Sir Percival once more, but, this time, without look- 
ing at him 

T ha\e heard,” she said, “and I believe it, that the fondest and truest 
of all affections is the affection which a woman ought to bear to her hus- 
band When our engagement began, that aff^tion was mine to give, if 
I could, and yours to wm, if you could Will you pardon me, and spare 
me, Sir Percival, if I acknowledge that it is not so any longer?” 

A few tears gathered m her eyes, and dropped over her cheeks slowly, 
as dbie paused and waited for his answer He did not utter a word At the 
beginning of her reply, he had moved the hand on which his head rested, 
so that it hid his face I saw nothing but the upper part of his figure at 
the tabic Not a muscle of him moved The fingers of the hand which 
supported his head were dented <tep m his hair They might have ex- 
pressed hiddaoi anger, or hidden gr^f — ^it was hard to say which — ^there 
was no significant tremfalmg in them There was nothing, absolutely 
nothmg, to tdl the seciet of his thoughts at that mrnnent — the moment 
which was th^fcnsis of hxs life and the crisis of hers 

I was determine to make him declare himseif, for Laura^s sake 

“Sir Percivall ” I mterposai sharply, “have you nothing ta say, when 
my sister has said so muci? More, m my opinic®,” I my unlucky 
temper getting the bd;ter of me, “than any man alive, m ymir poatim, 
has a nght to hear frmn 
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That last rash sentence opened a way for him by which to escape me it 
he chose, and he instantly took advantage of it 

‘Tardon me, Miss Halcombe,” he said, still Leepmg his hand over his 
face, ‘ pardon me, if I remind you that I have claimed no such right ’ 

The few plain words which would have brought him back to the point 
from which he had wandered, were just on my lips, when Laura checked 
me by speaking again 

‘T hope I have not made my painful acknowledgment in vain,^* she 
contmued “I hope it has secured me your entire confidence in what I 
have still to say^’’ 

“Pray be assured of it ” He made that brief reply warmly, droppmg 
his hand on the table while he spoke, and turning towards us again 
Whatever outward change had passed over him was gone now His face 
was eager and expectant — ^it expressed nothing but the most intense anx- 
iety to hear her next words 

“I wish you to understand that I have not spoken from any selfish 
motive, she said “If you leave me, Sir Percival, after what you have 
just heard, you do not leave me to marry another man — you only allow 
me to remain a smgle woman for the rest of my life My fault towards 
you has begun and ended m my own thoughts It can never go any fur- 
ther No word has passed ” She hesitated, in doubt about the ex- 

pression she should use next, hesitated, in a momentary confusion which 
It was very sad and very painful to see “No word has passed,” she pa- 
tiently and resolutely resumed, “between myself and the person to whom 
I am now refernng for the first and last time in your presence, of my 
feelings towards him, or of his feelings towards me — no word ever can 
pass — neither he nor I are likely, m this world, to meet again I earnest- 
ly beg you to spare me from saymg any more, and to believe me, on my 
word, m what I have just told you It is the truth, Sir Percival — ^the 
truth which I think my promised husband has a claim to hear, at any 
sacrifice of my own feelings I trust to his generosity to pardmi me, and 
to his honour to keep my secret ” 

“Both those trusts are sacred to me,” he said, “and both shall be 
sacredly kept ” 

After answering m those terms he paused and looked at her, as if he 
was waiting to hear more 

“I have said all I wish to say,” she added quietly, “I have said more 
than enough to justify you in withdrawing from your engagement ” 

“You have said more than enou^,” he answered, “to make it the 
dearest object of my life to keep the engagement ” With those words he 
rose from his chair, and ^vanc^ a few towards the place where 
she was sitting 

She started violently, aiMi a faint cry of surprise escaped her Evcxy 
word ^ had spokm had innocently betrayed her punty and truth to a 
man who thdroti^y undmtood the pncdess value of a pure and true 
woman Hep: own conduct had been the hidden ei^y, 
imt, of al the ^ had trustoi to it I had dreaded this from 
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first I ^ould have prevented it, if she had allowed me the smallest chance 
of doing so I e\en waited and watched, now, iiihen the harm was done, 
lor a wo d from Sir Percival that would gi\e me the opportunity of put- 
ting hiin in the wrong 

\ou ^a\e left it to me, Miss Fairlie, to resign you,” he continued ^ I 
am not heartless enough to resign a woman who has just shown herself 
to be the noblest of her sex ’ 

He spoke with such warmth and feeling, with such passionate enthu- 
siasm, and yet with such perfect delicacy, that she raised her head, 
flushed up a little, and looked at him with sudden animation and spint 
‘‘No ' she said lirml> ‘ The most WTetched of her sex, if she must grve 
herself m ma’riage when she cannot gi\e her love ” 

‘ she not gi\e it m the future, ’ he asked, “if the one object of her 
hush md s hie 15 to aeserve 

^ Xe\ er ' she answered, ‘ if you still persist m mamtammg our engage- 
ment, I may be >our true and faithful wife, Sir Percival — ^your loving 
mft ii 1 know my own heart, never’” 

She looked so irresistibly beautiful as she said those brave words that 
no man alive could ha\e steeled his heart against her I tried hard to 
fed that Sir Percival was to blame, and to say so, but my womanhood 
would pity him, in spite of myself 

‘ I gratefully accept your faith and truth,” he said “The least that you 
can offer is more to me than the utmost that I could hope for from any 
other woman m the world ” 

Her left hand still held mine, but her right hand hung listlessly at her 
side He raised it gently to his lips — touched it with them, rather than 
kissed It — bowed to me — and then, with perfect delicacy and discretion, 
silentl}- quitted the room 

She neither moved, nor said a word, when he was gone — she sat by me, 
cdd and still, with her eyes fixed on the ground I saw it was hopeless 
and useless to ^ak, and I only put my arm round ter, and held her to 
me m silence \\e remained together so, for what seemed a long and 
weary time — so long and so weary that I grew uneasy and spoke to her 
softly, in the hope of producing a change 
The sound of my voice seemed to startle her mto consciousness She 
suddenly drew herself away from me, and rose to her feet 
“I mmt submit, Manan, as wdl as I can,” she said “My new Me has 
Its hard duties, and one of them b^ins to-day ” 

As she spoke she w^t to a sick-table near the window, on which her 
sketching materials were placed, gathered them together carefully, and 
put them m a drawer of her cabinet She locked the drawer and brought 
the key to me 

“I must part from, everything that renunds me of him,” she said 
“Keep the key wteiever you — 1 shall never want it agam ” 

Before I could say a word, ste had turned away to her book-ca^, and 
had taken from it Ite album that contaimed Waltar Hartnght^s drawings 
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She hesitated for a moment, holding the little volume fondly in her hands 
— then lifted it to her lips and kissed it 

^'Oh, Laura’ Laura’’ I said, not angrily, not reprovingly — noth- 
ing but sorrow in my voice, and nothing but sorrow in m> heart 
‘‘It is the last time, Marian,” she pleaded “I am bidding it good-bye 
for ever ” 

She laid the book on the table, and drew out the comb that fastened 
her hair It fell, m its matchle^ beauty, over her back and shoulders, 
and dropped round her, far below her ivaist She separated one long, thin 
lock from the rest, cut it off, and pinned it carefully, in the form of a 
circle, on the first blank page of the album The moment it was fastened 
she closed the volume hurnedly, and placed it in m> handi> 

“You write to him, and he writes to you,” she said ‘ \\ hile I am alive, 
if he asks after me, always tell him I am well, and never say I am un- 
happy Don’t distress him, Marian — for mv sake, don’t distress him If 
I die first, promise you will give him this little book of his drawings, with 
my hair m it There can be no harm, when I am gone, m telling him that 
I put it there with my own hands And say — oh, Manan, say for me, 
then, what I can never say for myself — ^say I loved him’ ’ 

She flung her arms round my neck, and whispered the last words m 
my ear with a passionate delight m uttering them which it almost broke 
my heart to hear All the long restraint she had imposed on herself gave 
way m that first and last outburst of tenderness She broke from me with 
hysterical vehemence, and threw herself on the sofa, m a paroxysm of 
sobs and tears that shook her from head to foot 
I tried vainly to soothe her and reason with her, she was past being 
soothed, and past being reasoned with It was the sad, sudden end for us 
two, of this memorable day When the fit had worn itself out, she was too 
exhausted to speak She slumbered towards the afternoon, and I put 
away the book of drawings so that she might not see it when she woke 
My face was calm, whatever my heart might be, when she opened her 
eyes again and looked at me We said no more to each other about the 
distressmg interview of the morning Sir PercivaFs name was not men- 
tioned Walter Hartright was not alluded to again by either of us for the 
remamder of the day 

— Fmding that she was composed and like herself this morning, I 
returned to the pamful subject of yesterday, for tbe sole {Kirpose of im- 
^onng her to let me speak to Sir Peraval and Mr Fairlie, more plainly 
and strongly than she could speak to either of them hersdf, about this 
lammtable marriage She interposed, gently but firmly, m the middle of 
my remonstrances 

“I left yesterday to (fecide,” she said, “and yesterday has decided It 
IS tCKi late to go back ” 

Sir Peraval ^ke to me this aftemoM, about what had passed m 
lanra^sroom Ife a^ir^ me that tie unparallded liust M 
m him had awakened such an answering conviction of her mncKence and 
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mtegnty in his mind, that he was guiltless of havmg felt even a mo- 
ment’s unworthy jealousy, either at the time when he wa<! in her pres- 
ence, or afterwards when he had withdrawn from it De ply as he la- 
mented the unfortunate attachment which had hindered the progress he 
might otherwise have made m her esteem and regard, he firmly believed 
that It had remamed unacLnoi^ lodged in the past, and that it would re- 
mam, under all changes of circumstance which it was possible to con- 
template, unacknowledged m the future This was his absolute convic- 
tion, and the strongest proof he could gne of it was the assurance, which 
he now offered, that he felt no curiosity to know whether the attachment 
was of recent date or not, or who had been the object of it His implicit 
confidence m JIiss Fairhe made him satisfied with what she had thought 
fit to say to him, and he was honestly innocent of the slightest feeling of 
anxiety to hear more 

He waited, after saying those words, and looked at me I was so con- 
scious of my unreasonable prejudice against him — so conscious of an 
unworthy suspicion that he might be speculating on my impulsively an- 
swering the very questions which he had just described himself as re- 
solved not to ask — that I evaded all reference to this part of the subject 
with something like a feeling of confusion on my own part At the same 
time, I was resolved not to lose even the smallest opportunity of trjang 
to plead Laura’s cause, and I told him boldly that I regretted his gener- 
osity had not carried him one step further, and induced him to withdraw 
from the engagement altogether 

Here, again, he disarmed me by not attemptmg to defend himself He 
would merely beg me to remember the difference there was between his 
allowing Miss Fairlie to gne him up, which was a matter of submission 
only, and his forcing himself to give up Miss Fairlie, which was, in other 
words, asking him to be the suicide of his own hopes Her conduct of the 
day before had so strengthened the unchangeable love and admiration of 
two long years, that all active contention against those feelings, on his 
part, was henceforth entirely out of his power I must think him weak, 
sdfiih, unfeeling towards the very woman whom he idolised, and he must 
bow to my opinion as resignedly as he could, only putting it to me, at 
the same time, whether her future as a single woman, pining under an 
unhappily placed attachment which she could never acknowledge, could 
be to pwaise her a much bnghter prospect than her future as the 
wife of a mm who wordnpped the very ground she walked on^ In the 
last case there was hope frmn tune, however slight it might be — ^m the 
first case, m her own liimmg, there was no hope at all 

I answered him — more becmise my tongue is a woman’s and must an- 
swer, than because I had anything convincing to say It was only too 
plain that the omrse Laura had adepts the day before, had offered him 
the advantage if he chose to take it-— and that he cho^n to take it 

I felt this at the tune, and I M it just as now, while I wnte 

these lines, m my 0m mm The hepeteft, is that im reafij 
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spring, as he says they do, from the irresistible strength of his attach- 
ment to Laura 

Before I close my diary for to-night, I must record that I wrote to- 
day, in poor Hartnght’s interests, to two of my mother^s old friends m 
London — ^both men of influence and position If they can do anything 
for him, I am quite sure they will Except Laura, I never ^as more anx- 
ious about any one than I am now about \\ alter All that has happened 
since he left us has only increased my strong regard and sympathy for 
him I hope I am domg nght in trymg to help him to emplo3mient abroad 
— I hope, most earnestly and anxiously, that it will end well 

11th — Sir Percival had an inter\ie' 9 v with !Mr Fairlie, and I was sent 
lor to join them 

I found Mr Fairiie greatly relieved at the prospect of the “family 
worry” (as he was pleased to describe his niece’s mamage) being settled 
at last So far, I did not feel called on to say anything to him about my 
own opinion, but when he proceeded, m his most aggravatingly languid 
manner, to suggest that the time for the marriage had better be settled 
next, in accordance with Sir Percival s wishes, I enjoyed the satisfaction 
of assailing Mr Fairhe’s nerves with as strong a protest against hurrying 
Laura’s decision as I could put into words Sir Percival immediately as- 
sured me that he felt the force of my objection, and begged me to believe 
that the proposal had not been made m consequence of any interference 
on his part Mr Fairlie leaned back m his chair, closed his eyes, said we 
both of us did honour to human nature, and then repeated his sugges- 
tion, as coolly as if neither Sir Percival nor I haa said a word in opposi- 
tion to it It ended in my flatly declining to mention the subject to Laura, 
unless she first approached it of her own accord I left the room at once 
after making that declaration Sir Percival looked seriously embarrassed 
and distressed Mr Fairlie stretched out his lazy legs on his velvet foot- 
stool, and said, “Dear Marian ^ how I envy you your robust nervous 
system f Don’t bang the door^” 

On going to Laura’s room, I found that she had asked for me, and 
that Mrs Vesey had informed her that I was with Mr Fairhe She in- 
quired at once what I had been wanted for, and I told her all that had 
passed, without attempting to conceal the vexation and annoyance that 
I really felt Her answer surprised and distressed me mexpressibly, it 
was the very last reply that I Siould have expected her to make 

“My unde is right,” she said “I have caused trouble and anxiety 
enough to you, and to all abcmt me Let me cause no more, Marian — ^let 
Sir Percivi decide ” 

I remon^rated warmly, but nothing that I could say moved her 

“I am hdd to my engagment,” replied, “I have broken with my 
ddhfe TheevildaywdlnotaHnetheiesssuieiybK:auseIputit off NOy 
Mananl once my unde is nght I have caused trouble aiough and 
aimrty I wiH cause no mam ” 
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She used to be pliabduy itself, but she was now inflexibly passive in 
her resignation — I might almost say in her despair Dearly as I love her, 
I should have been less pained if she had been violently agitated, it was 
sO shockingly unlike her natural character to see her as cold and insen- 
sible ab I saw her now 

i2tk — Sir Percnal put some questions to me at breakfast, about 
Laura T^ihich left me no choice but to tell him Tihat she had said 

\\ fade we were talking she herself came down and joined us She was 
jUiit unnaturally composed m Sir Percnal s presence as she had been 
m mine W hen breaktast was o\er, he had an opportunity of saying a few 
words to her pn\atel> in a recess of one of the windows They we^e not 
more than two or three minutes together and, on their separatmg, she 
left the room with Mrs \ ese\ , while Sir Percival came to me He said he 
had entreated her to fa\our him by maintaining her privilege of fixing the 
time for the marriage at her own will and pleasure In reply, she had 
expressed her acknowledgments, and had desired him to mention 
what bi» wishes were to Miss Hakombe 

I hd\e no patience *to write more In this instance, as m every other, 
Sir Percnal has earned his point, with the utmost possible credit to him- 
self, in spite of everything that I can say or do His wishes are now what 
they were, of course, when he first came here, and Laura having resigned 
herself to the one inevitable sacrifice of the marriage, remains as coldly 
hopeless and enduring as ever In parting with the little occupations 
and relics that reminded her of Hartright, she seems to have parted with 
all her tenderne;ss and all her impressibility It is only three o’clock in 
the afternoon while I write these imes, and Sir Percival has left us al- 
read> , in the happy hurry of a bridegroom, to prepare for the bride’s re- 
ception at his house in Hampshire Unless some extraordinary event 
happens to prevent it, they will be marned exactly at the time when he 
wished to be married — before the end of the year My very fingers burn 
as I write it^ 

x$ik — sleepless night, through uneasiness about Laura Towards 
the morning, I came to a resolutum to try what change of scene would 
do to rouse her She cannot surely remain in her present torpor of in- 
sensrf>ility, if I take her away from Limmendge and surround her with 
the pleasant faces of old friends’ After some consideration, I decided on 
writing to the Arnolds, m Yorkshire They are simple, kmd-hearted, hos- 
pitable people, and she has known them from her childhood When I had 
put the letter m the {K>st-bag, I told her what I had done It would have 
been a relief to me if she h^ shown the spint to resist and object But 
no — she only said, will go anywhere wsth you, Manan I dar^y jm 
are right — I daresay the change wdl do me good 

i4tk — I wrote to Mr Gilmo^ mfonmng inm that there was resflly a 
prospect of tfijs miserable marriage taking place, and also mentioning 
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my idea of trying ^hat change of scene would do for Laura I had no 
heart to go into particulars Time enough fot them ^hen we get nearer 
to the end of the year 


— ^Three letters for me The first from the Arnolds, full of delight 
at the prospect of seeing Laura and me The second from one of flie 
gentlemen to whom I wrote on W alter Hartnght s behalf, mformmg me 
that he has been fortunate enough to find an opportunity of compi3ang 
with my request The third from Walter himself, thanking me, poor fel 
low, m the warmest terms, for giving him an opportimity of lea\mg his 
home, his country, and his friends A pri\ate expedition to make exca\a- 
tions among the ruined cities of Central America is, it seems, about to sail 
from Liverpool The draughtsman who had been already appointed to 
accompany it has lost heart, and withdrawn at the ele\enth hour and 
W alter is to fill his place He is to be engaged for six months certain, 
from the time of the landing m Honduras, and for a yeax afterwards, if 
the excavations are successful, and if the fimds hold out His letter ends 
with a promise to write me a farewell line, when they are all on board 
ship, and when the pilot leaves them I can only hope and pray earnestly 
that he and I are both acting in this matter for the best It seems such a 
serious step for him to take that the mere contemplation of it startles me 
And yet, m his unhappy position, bow can I expect him, or wish him, to 
remain at home^ 


t 6 th — ^The carnage is at the door Laura and I set out on our visit to 
the Arnolds to-day 


POLESDEAN LODGE, YORKSHIRE 

23rd — ^A week in these new scenes and among these kind-hearted 
people has done her some good, though not so much as I had hoped I 
have resolved to prolong our stay for another week at least It is useles® 
to go back to Limmendge, till there is an absolute necessity for our re 
turn 


24tk — Sad news by this mcwmmg^ post The expedition to Centra! 
America sailed on the twenty-first We have parted with a true man, we 
have lost a faithful friend Walter Hartnght has left England 


25ik . — Sad news yesterday, ominous news to-day Sir Peraval Glyde 
has written to Mr Fairlie, and Mr Fairlie has written to Laura and me, 
to recall us to Liimneridge immediately 
What can this mean? Has the day for the marriage been firoi m our 
absence? 
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Limmeridge House 

N member 2*ith — ^My forebodings are realised The marriage is fixed 
for the twenty-second of December 

The day after we left for Polesdean Lodge, Sir Percival wrote, it seems, 
to Mr Fairlie, to say that the necessary repairs and alterations in his 
house m Hampshire would occupy a much longer time in completion than 
he had originally anticipated The proper estimates were to be submit- 
ted to him as soon as possible and it would greatly facilitate his enter- 
ing mto definite arrangements with the workpeople if he could be m- 
formed of the exact penod at which the wedding ceremony might be 
expected to take place He could then make all his calculations in refer- 
ence to time, besides writing the necessary apologies to friends who had 
been engaged to visit him that winter, and who could not, of course, be 
received when the house was m the hands of the workmen 

To this letter Mr Fairhe had replied by requesting Sir Percival him- 
self to suggest a day for the marriage, subject to Miss Fairlie^s approval, 
which her guardian willingly undertook to do his best to obtain Sir Per- 
cival wro!^ back by the next post, and proposed (m accordance with his 
own views and wishes from the first) the latter part of December — 
perhaps the twenty-second, or twenty-fourth, or any other day that the 
lady and her guardian might prefer The lady not being at hand to speak 
for herself, her guardian had decided, m her absence, on the earliest day 
mentioned — the twenty-second of December— and had written to recall 
us to Limmendge m consequence 

After explaining these particulars to me at a private interview yester- 
day, Mr Fairlie suggested, in his most amiable manner, that I should 
open the necessary negotiations to-day Feeling that resistance was use- 
less, unless I could first obtain Laura’s authority to make it, I consented 
to speak to her, but declared, at the same time, that I would on no con- 
sideration undertake to gam her consent to Sir Peraval’s wishes Mr 
Fairii^ complimented me on my ‘^excellent conscience,” much as he 
would have complimented me, if we had been out walking, on my ^^ex- 
cellent constitution,” and seemed perfectly satisfied, so far, with having 
simply diifted one more family re^onsibdity from his own shoulders to 
mine 

This monung I spoke to Laura as I had promised The composure — I 
may almost say, the msensibiiity — ^which she has so strangely and so 
resolutely mamtamed ever since Sir Percival left us, was not proof 
against the shock of the news I had to tell her She turned and 
trembled vidently 

^*Not so soon!” she pleaded ^Gbj Marian, not soon^” 

The slightest hwi Leonid give was for me I roEelofes»lhe 
room, and fight her battle for h^ at once with Mr Fantie 
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Just as my hand was on the door, she caught fast hold of my dress, 
and stopped me 

‘‘Let me go^” I said “My tongue burns to tell your uncle that he 
and Sir Percival are not to have it all their own way ’’ 

She sighed bitterly, and still held my dress 

“No^ ’ she said faintly Too late, Marian, too late^ ” 

“Not a minute too late,” I retorted “The question of time is mr ques- 
tion — and trust me, Laura, to take a woman s full ad\antage of it ” 

I unclasped her hand from my gown while I spoke, but she slipped 
both her arms round my waist at the same moment, and held me more 
effectually than ever 

“It will only involve us m more trouble and more confusion,” she 
said “It will set you and my unde at variance, and bring Sir Percival 

here again with fresh causes of complaint ” 

“So much the better 3” I cried out passionately ‘\\lio cares for his 
causes of complaint^ Are you to break your heart to set his mmd at ease? 
No man under heaven deserves these sacrifices from us women Men^ 
they are the enemies of our innocence and our peace — they drag us away 
from our parents’ love and our sisters’ friendship — they take us body 
and soul to themselves, and fasten our helpless hves to theirs as they 
chain up a dog to his kennel And what does the best of them give us m 
return^ Let me go, Laura — ^I’m mad when I think of it^” 

The tears — ^miserable, weak, women’s tears of vexation and rage — 
started to my eyes She smiled sadly, and put her handkerchief over my 
face, to hide for me the betrayal of my own weakness — the weakness of 
all others which she knew that I most despised 
“Oh, MananI” she said crying ^ Think what you would say to 

me, if the places were changed, and if those tears were mine All your 
love and courage and devotion will not alter what must happen, sooner 
or later Let my uncle have his way Let us have no more troubles and 
heart-burnings that any sacnfice of mine can prevent Say you wall live 
with me, Marian, when I am married — ^and say no more ” 

But I did say more I forced back the contemptible tears that were no 
relief to me, and that only distressed Aer, and reasoned and pleaded as 
calmly as I could It was of no avail She made me twice repeat the 
promise to live with her when ^e was mamed, and then suddenly asked 
a question which turned my sorrow and my sympathy for her into a new 
direction 

“While we were at Polesdean,” she said, “you had a letter, Marian 


Her altered tone, the ^rupt manner in which she looked away ir<m 
me, and hid her face on mj iioulder, the h^tatKin which sil^ced her 
before she bad conqdeted her question, all to4d rm, but too plainly, to 
whom the half-expressed inquiry pointed 
“I th€Ha^, Lsmmp that you and I were mvtr to refa: to him I 

*^08 bad tffm ban?” she persisted 
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‘*Yes/^ I replied, you must know it ” 

“Do >ou mean to \vnte to him again ^ ’ 

I hesitated I had been afraid to tell her of his absence from England, 
or of the manner in which my exertions to serve his new hopes and pro- 
jects had connected me with his departure Wliat answer could I make> 
He was gone where no letters could reach him for months, perhaps for 
years, to come 

Suppose I do mean to write to him again,’’ I said at last “What then, 
Laura 

Her cheek grew burning hot agamst my neck, and her arms trembled 
and tightened round me 

Don t tell him about tkt twenty-second” she whispered ‘ Promise, 
Marian — ^pray promise >ou will not e\en mention my name to him when 
>ou write next ’ 

I ga\e the promise Xo words can say howr sorrowfully I gave it She 
instantl> took her arm from my waist, walked away to the window, and 
stood looking out, with her back to me \fter a moment she spoke once 
more, but without turning round, without allowing me to catch the small- 
est glimpse of her face 

“Are >ou going to my uncle s room^” she asked “W ill you say that I 
consent to whatever arrangements he may think best^ Never mind leav- 
ing me, Marian I shall be better alone for a little while 

I went out If, as soon as I got into the passage, I could have trans- 
ported ^Ir Fairlie and Sir Percival Clyde to the uttermost ends of the 
earth, by lifting one of my fingers, that finger would have been raised 
without an ms ant s hesitation For once my unhappy temper now stood 
my friend I should have broken down altogether and burst into a vio- 
lent fit of crying, if my tears had not been all burnt up m the heat of my 
anger \s it was, I dashed into Mr Fairhe’s room — called to him as 
harshly as possible, ‘ Laura consents to the twenty-second” — and dashed 
out again without waiting for a word of answer I banged the door after 
me, and I hope I shattered Mr Fairhe’s nervous system for the rest of 
the day 

2%tk — This morning, I read poor Hartright’s farewell letter over 
again, a doubt having crossed my mind since yesterday whether I am 
acting wisely m conceahi^ the fact of his departure from Laura 

On reflection, I still think I am nght The diusions m his letter to the 
preparaticms made for the expedition to Central America all show that 
the leaders of it know it to be dangerous If the discovery of this makes 
me uneasy, what would it make her? It is bad enough to fed that lus 
departure has deprived us of the friend of all others to whose devotioe 
we could trust, m the hour of need, if ever that hour comes and finds us 
helpless But it is far wor^ to know that he has gone from us to face the 
penis of a bad dumte, a wild country, and a disturbed population Sure 
iy It would be a cruel candour to tell Laura this, without a pressii^ aM a 
positive necessity for it? 
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I almost doubt whether I ought not to go a step further, and burn the 
letter at once, for fear of its one day falling into wrong hands It not only 
refers to Laura in terms which ought to remain a secret for ever between 
the writer and me, but it reiterates his suspicion — ^so obstinate, so unac- 
countable, and so alarming — that he has been secretly vvatched since he 
left Limmeridge He declares that he saw the faces of the tvio strange 
men, who followed him about the streets of London, watching him among 
the crowd which gathered at Liverpool to see the expedition embark 
and he positively asserts that he heard the name of Anne Cathenck pro- 
nounced behind him as he got into the boat His own words are, “These 
events have a meaning, these events must lead to a result The mystery 
of Anne Cathenck is not cleared up yet She may never cross my path 
again but if ever she crosses yours, make better use of the opportunity, 
Miss Halcombe, than I made of it I speak on strong conviction I en- 
treat you to remember what I say These are his own expressions There 
is no danger of my forgetting them — my memory is onlj^ too ready to 
dwell on any words of Hartnght's that refer to Anne Cathenck But there 
IS danger m my keeping the letter The merest accident might place it 
at the mercy of strangers I may fall ill, I may die Better to burn it at 
once, and have one anxiety the less 

It IS burned ^ the ashes of his farewell letter — the last he may ever 
■write to me — ^lie m a few black fragments on the hearth Is this the sad 
end to aJl that sad story> Oh, not the end — surely, surely not the end 
already^ 

2^th — ^The preparations for the marriage have begun The dress 
maker has come to receive her orders Laura is perfectly impassive, per- 
fectly careless about the question of all others m which a woman's per- 
sonal interests are most closely bound up She has left it all to the dress- 
maker and to me If poor Hartnght had been the baronet, and the hus- 
band of her father's choice, how differently she would have behaved’ 
How anxious and capncious she would have been, and what a hard task 
the best of dressmakers would have found it to please her’ 

^oth — We hear every day from Sir Percival The last news is, that 
the alterations m his house will occupy from four to six months, before 
they can be properly completed If painters, paperhangers, and uphol 
sterers could make happiness as well as splendour, I should be interested 
about their proceedings in Laura's future home As it is, the only part of 
Sir Percival's last letter which does not leave me as it found me, per- 
fectly mdifferent to all his plans and projects, is the part which refers to 
the wedding tour He proposes, as laura is delicate, and as the winter 
threatens to be imusually severe, to take her to Rome, and to remain in 
Italy until the early part of next summer If this plan should not be ap* 
proved, be is equally reac^j^ although he has no establishment of his own 
in town, to sp^ad Ihe season m London, in the most suitable fnrnisbed 
house that can be obtained for the purpose 
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Puttmg myself and my own feelings entirely out of the question 
(which it IS my duty to do, and which I ha\e done), I, for one, have no 
doubt m the propriety of adopting the first of these proposals In either 
case, a separation between Laura and me is inevitable It will be a longer 
separation, m the event of their going abroad, than it would be m the 
event of their remaining in London — but we must set against this dis- 
advantage the benefit to Laura, on the other side, of passing the winter 
in a mild climate, and, more than that the immense assistance in rais- 
ing her spints, and leconcilirg her to her new existence, which the mere 
wonder and excitement of travellmg for the first time in her lile in the 
most interesting country m the world, must surely afford She is not of a 
disposition to find resources in the conventional gaieties and excitements 
of London They would only make the first oppression of this lamentable 
marriage fall the heav ler on her I dread the beginning of her new life 
more than words can tell, but I see some hope for her if she travels — 
none if she remains at home 

It IS strange to look back at this latest entry m my journal, and to 
find that I am writing of the marriage and the parting with Laura as 
people wnte of a settled thing It seems so cold and so unfeeling to be 
lodcmg at the future already m this cruelly composed way But what 
other way is possible, now that the time is drawing so near^ Before an- 
other month IS over our heads, she will be hts Laura instead of mine^ Ets 
Laura ^ I am as little able to realise the idea which those two words con- 
vey— my mind feels almost as dulled and stunned by it— as if writing of 
her marriage were Lke writing of her death 

December ist — \ sad, sad day, a day that I have no heart to describe 
at any length After we^Iy putting it off, last mght, I was obliged to 
speak to her this morning of Sir Percival’s propose about the wedding 
tour 

In the full conviction that I should be with her, wherever she went, 
the poor child— for a child she is still m many things— was almost happy 
at the prospect of seeing the wonders of Florence and Rome and Naples 
It nearly broke my heart to dispel her delusion, and to bring her face to 
face with the hard truth I was obliged to tell her that no man tolerates 
a rival— not even a woman nval— m his wife’s affections, when he first 
mames, whatever he may do afterwards I was obliged to warn her, that 
my efaan^^ of living with her pennai^ntly under her own roof, depended 
entirely on my not arousing Sir Peraval’s jealousy and distrust by stand- 
ing betwem them at the beginning of their marriage, m the position of 
the chc^n depository of his wife's closest secrets Drop by drop, I poured 
the profaning bitterness of this worlds wisdom mto that pure heart and 
that innocent mind, while every higher and better feeling withm me re- 
coiled from mj miserable task It is over now She has learned her barf, 
her inevitable hmm The simple illusions of her girlhood are gone, and 
my hand has strolled them Better imne than Ins— timt is al my 

solation— better mfae than his 
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So the first proposal is the proposal accepted They are to go to Italy 
and I am to arrange, with Sir Percnai’s permission, for meeting them 
and staying with them, when they return to England In o^her words, ] 
am to ask a personal favour, for the first time m my life, and to ask it of 
the man of all others to whom I least desire to owe a serious obligation 
of any kmd W ell ^ I think I could do e\ en more than that for Laura’s 
sake 

2 nd — On looking back, I find myself always referring to Sir Per- 
cival in disparaging terms In the turn aftairs have now taken, I mu«^l 
and will root out my prejudice against him I cannot think how it first 
got into my mind It certainly never existed in former times 

Is it Laura’s reluctance to become his wife that has set me against 
him? Have Hartnght’s perfectly intelligible prejudices infected me with- 
out my suspecting their influence? Does that letter of Anne Catbenck’s 
still leave a lurking distrust in my mind, m spite of Sir Percival $ ex- 
planation, and of the proof m my possession of the truth of it? I cannot 
account for the state of my own feelings the one thing I am certain of is, 
that it IS my duty — doubly my duty now — not to wrong Sir Percival by 
unjustly distrusting him If it has got to be a habit with me always to 
write of him m the same unfavourable manner, I must and will break 
myself of this unworthy tendency, even though the effort should force 
me to close the pages of my journal tiU the marriage is over^ I am serious- 
ly dissatisfied with myself — I will write no more to-day 


December i6tk — A whole fortnight has passed, and I have not once 
opened these pages I have been long enough away from my journal to 
come back to it with a healthier and better mind, I hope, so far as Sir 
Percival is concerned 

There is not much to record of the past two weeks The dresses are al- 
most all finished, and the new travelling trunks have been sent here from 
London Poor dear Laura hardly leaves me for a moment all day, and, 
last night, when neither of us could sleep, she came and crept into my bed 
to talk to me there “I shall lose you so soon, Manan,” she said, ‘T must 
make the most of you while I can ” 

They are to be married at Limmendge Church, and, thank Heaven, 
imt one of the neighbours is to be invite to the ceranony The only 
visitor will be old friend, Mr Arnold, who is to come from Polesdean 
to give Laura away, her being far to© delicate to trust himself out- 

the door in ^ch mclanent weather as we now have If I were not 
determined, from this diy forth, to see nothing but the bnght side of €«ir 
pro^pects^ the melancboly absence of any male relative of Laura’s, at the 
infiortant mcHnent of her life, would make me v&y ^oomy and 
my distrustful oi &e future But I have done with giocm a»d diknist 
— #ial m to mfi I have done with wntir® about either tte mm m the 
oihir la thii IcMiial 
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Sir Percival is to arnve to-morroB He offered, m case we wished to 
treat him on terms of rigid etiquette, to write and ask our clergyman to 
grant him the hospitality of the rectory, during the short period of his 
sojourn at Limmendge before the marriage Under the circumstances, 
neuher "Mr Fairlie nor I thought it at all necessary for us to trouble our- 
sehes about attending to trifling forms and ceremonies In our wild moor- 
%nd country and m this great lonely house, we may well claim to be 
bejrond the reach of the trnial comentionalities wh.ch hamper people m 
other places I wrote to Sir Percival to thank him for his polite offer, and 
to beg that he would occupy his old rooms, just as usual, at Limmendge 
House 

i*lth — He arrived to-day, looking, as I thought, a little worn and an^s.- 
lous, but stiil talking and laughing like a man m the best possible spirits 
He brought with him some really beautiful presents, m jewellery, which 
l*aura received with her best grace, and, outwardly at least, with perfect 
self pob:>ession The only sign I can detect of the struggle it must cost her 
to preserve appearances at this tiying time expresses itself in a sudden 
unwillingness, on her part, ever to be left alone Instead of retreating to 
her own room, as usual, she seems to dread going there W hen I went up- 
stairs to-day, after lunch, to put on my bonnet for a walk, she volunteered 
to jean me, and again, before dmner, she threw the door open between 
our two rooms, so that we might talk to each other while we were dress- 
ing "^^Keep me always doing somethmg,’’ she said, ^'keep me always m 
company with somebody Don’t let me think — that is all I ask now% 
Manan — don t let me think ” 

This sad change m her only increases her attractions for Sir Percival 
He interprets it, I can see, to his own advantage There is a feverish flush 
m her cheeks, a feverish brightness in her eyes, which he welcomes as the 
return of her beauty and the recovery of her spirits She talked to-day at 
dinner with a gaiety and carelessness so false, so shockingly out of her 
character, that I secretly longed to silence her and take her away Sir 
Peraval s delight and surprise appeared to be beyond aU expression The 
anxiety which I had noticed on his face when he arrived, totally disap- 
peared from it , and he looked, even to my eyes, a good ten years younger 
than he really is 

There can be no d^ubt — though some strange perversity prevents me 
from seeing it myself— there can be no doubt that Laura’s future husband 
IS a very hands<Hi^ man Regular features form a personal advantage to 
begin with — and he has them Bright brown eyes, either m man or wom- 
an, are a grmt attraction — ^and he has them Even baldness, when it is 
only baldness over the forehead (as in his case), is rather becoming, than 
not, in a man, for it hei^tens the head and adds to the intelligence of the 
face Grace and ease of movement, untiring animation of manner, ready, 
pliant, conversalioind powers — ^all these are unquestionable ments, and 
ml these he certainly possesses burelyMr Gilmore, ignorant as he is of 
I»aura’s secret, was not to blame for feeling surprised Siat she re- 
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pent of her marriage engagement^ Any one else m his place would have 
shared our good old friend's opinion If I were asked, at this moment, to 
say plainly what defects I have discovered in Sir Percival, I could only 
point out two One, his incessant restlessness and excitability — ^which 
may be caused, naturally enough, by unusual energy of character The 
other, his short, sharp, ill-tempered manner of speaking to the servants 
— ^which may be only a bad habit, after all No I cannot dispute it, and 
I will not dispute it — Sir Percnal is a very handsome and a very agree- 
able man There’ I have written it down at last, and I am glad it’s over 

i%th — Feeling weary and depressed this morning, I left Laura with 
Mrs Vesey, and went out alone for one of my brisk mid-day walks, which 
I have discontinued too much of late I took the dry, airv road, over the 
moor, that leads to Todd’s Corner After having been out half an hour, I 
was excessively surprised to see Sir Percival approaching me from the di- 
rection of the farm He was walking rapidly swinging his stick, his head 
erect as usual, and his shooting jacket flying open m the wind WTien we 
met, he did not wait for me to ask any questions — he told me, at once, 
that he had been to the farm to inquire if Mr or Mrs Todd had received 
any tidings, since his last visit to Limmendge, of Anne Cathenck 

^Tou found, of course, that they had heard nothing^ ’ I said , 

^‘Nothing whatever,’ he replied begin to be seriously afraid that we 
have lost her Do you happen to know,” he continued, looking me m the 
face very attentively, ^‘if the artist — Mr Hartnght — is m a position to 
give us any further information?” 

“He has neither heard of her, nor seen her, since he left Cumberland,” 
I answered 

“Very sad,” said Sir Percival, speaking like a man who was disap- 
pointed, and yet, oddly enough, looking, at the same time, like a man who 
was relieved “It is impossible to say what misfortunes may not have hap- 
pened to the miserable creature I am inexpressibly annoyed at the fail- 
ure of all my efforts to restore her to the care and protection which she 
so urgently needs ” 

This time he really looked annoyed I said a few sympathismg words, 
and we then talked of other subjects, on our way back to the house 
Surely my chance meetmg with him on the moor has disclosed another 
favourable trait in his character? Surely it was singularly considerate and 
unselfish of him to think of Anne Cathenck on the eve of his marna^e, 
and to go all the way to Todd’s Ccraer to make inqumes about her, when 
he might have passed the time so much more agreeably m Laura’s so- 
ciety^ Considering that he can only have acted from motives of pure 
chanty, his conduct, under the circumstances, shfiws unusual good feel- 
ing, and deserves extraordinary praise Well! I give hm extraordinary 
praise — and there’s an end of it 

igtk — m the mexh^^iWe mine of Sir Pero^vai’s 
virtues 
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To-day, I approached the subject of my proposed sojourn under his 
wife’s roof, when he bnngs her back to England I had hardly dropped 
my first hint m this direction, before he caught me warmly by the hand, 
and said I had made the \ery offer to him nhich he had been, on his side, 
most anxious to make to me I was the companion of all others \ivhom he 
most sincerely longed to secure for his wife, and he begged me to believe 
that I had conferred a lasting favour on him by making the proposal to 
live with Laura after her marriage, exactly as I had always lived with her 
before it 

When I had thanked him, m her name and mine, for his considerate 
kindness to both of us, we passed next to the subject of his wedding tour, 
and began to talk of the English society m Rome to which Laura was to 
be introduced He ran over the names of several friends whom he expected 
to meet abroad this winter They were all English, as well as I can re- 
member, with one exception The one exception was Count Fosco 

The mention of the Count’s name, and the discovery that he and his 
wife are likely to meet the bride and bridegroom on the Continent, puts 
Laura s marriage for the first time m a distinctly favourable light It is 
likely to be the means of healing a family feud Hitherto Madame Fosco 
has chosen to forget her obligations as Laura’s aunt, out of sheer spite 
against the late Mr Fairlie for his conduct m the affair of the legacy 
Now, however, she can persist m this course of conduct no longer Sir 
Percival and Count Fosco are old and fast fnends, and their wives wnll 
ha\e no choice but to meet on civil terms Madame Fosco, m her maiden 
days, was one of the most impertinent women I ever met with — capri- 
cious, exacting and vain to the last degree of absurdity If her husband 
has succeeded m bringing her to her senses, he deserves the gratitude of 
eveiy member of the family — ^and he may have mine to begin with 

I am becoming anxious to know the Count He is the most intimate 
friend of Laura’s husband, and in that capacity he excites my strongest 
interest Neither Laura nor I have ever seen him All I know of him is 
that his acadental presence, years ago, on the steps of the Trmita del 
Monte at R<Hne, assisted Sir Percxval’s escape from robbery and assassm^ 
ation, at the cntical moment when he was wounded m the hand, and 
might, the next instant, have been wounded m the heart I remember also 
that, at the time of the late Mr Fairhe’s absurd objections to his sister’s 
marriage, the Count wrote him a very temperate and sensible letter on the 
subject, which, I am ashamed to say, remained unanswered This is all 
I know of Sir Peraval’s fneud I wonder if he will ever come to Eng- 
land? I wcmder if I shall like him? 

My pen is miming away into mere ^>eculation Let me return to sober 
matter of fact It is certam that Sir Percival’s reception of my venture- 
some propmi to live with his wife, was more than kind, it was almost 
affectionate I mn sure Laura’s husband will have no reason to complain 
of me, if I can odiy go on as I Imve begun I have already declared him 
to be handsome, full of good feeling towar<fe ihe imfortunale, 
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and full of affectionate kindness towards me Really, I hardly know my 
self again, m my new character of Sir Percival s warmest fnend 

20 th — I hate Sir Percival* I flatly deny his good looks I consider him 
to be emmentiy lil-tempered and disagreeable, and totally wanting in 
kindness and good feelmg Last night the cards for the married couple 
were sent home Laura opened the packet, and saw her future name m 
print, for the first time Sir Percival looked o\er her shoulder familiarly 
at the new card which had already transformed Miss Fairhe into Lady 
Clyde — ^smiled with the most odious self-complacency — ^and whispered 
something in her ear I don’t know what it was — ^Laura has refused to tell 
me — ^but I saw her face turn to such a deadly whiteness that I thought 
she would have fainted He took no notice of the change he seemed to 
be barbarously unconscious that he had said anything to pain her \11 my 
old feelings of hostility towards him revived on the instant, and all the 
hours that have passed since have done nothing to dissipate them I am 
more unreasonable and more unjust than ever In three words — ^how 
glibly my pen writes them^ — ^in three words, I hate him 

215^ — ^Have the anxieties of this anxious time shaken me a little at 
last? I have been wniting, for the last few days, m a tone of levity which, 
Heaven knows, is far enough from my heart, and which it has rather 
shocked me to discover on looking back at the entries m my journal 

Perhaps I may have caught the feverish excitement of Laura’s spirits 
for the last week If so, the fit has already passed away from me, and has 
left me in a very strange state of mmd A persistent idea has been forcing 
itself on my attention, ever since last night, that something will yet hap- 
pen to prevent the marriage What has produced this singular fancy? Is 
it the indirect result of my apprehensions for Laura’s future^ Or has it 
been unconsciously suggested to me by the increasing restlessness and ir- 
ritability which I have certainly observed in Sir Percival’s manner as the 
wedding-day draws nearer and nearer^ Impossible to say I know that I 
have the idea — ^surely the wildest idea, under the circumstances, that 
ever entered a woman’s head? — ^but try as I may, I cannot trace it back 
to Its source 

Tins last day has been all confusion and wretchedness How can I 
wnte about it? — and yet, I must wnte Anjrthing is better than brooding 
over my own gloomy thoughts 

Kind Mrs Vesey, whom we have all too much overlooked and forgot 
tel of late, innocently caused us a sad morning to begin with She has 
been, for months past, secretly making a warm Shetkmd shawl for bet 
dear pupil — a most beautiful and surprising piece of work to be done 
a woman at age and with her habits The gift was presented tins 
and poor, warm-hearted Laura completely broke down wfen 
the ^wl was put proudly m her shouWers by the lovmg old fnend and 

I was torcfly allowed toe to quiet 
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them bothj or even to dry my own eyes, when I was sent for by Mr Fair* 
he, to be favoured with a long recital of his arrangements for the preserva- 
non of his o^n tranquillity on the 'weddmg-day 

‘ Dear Laura” was to receive his present — a shabby ring, with her af- 
fectionate uncle’s hair for an ornament, instead of a precious stone, and 
with a heartless French inscnption, inside, about congenial sentiments 
and eternal friendship — ^‘‘dear Laura ’ was to receive this tender tribute 
from my hands immediately so that she might have plenty of time to re- 
cover from the agitation produced by the gift, before she appeared in ISIr 
Fairhe’s presence Dear Laura was to pay him a little visit that eve- 
ning, and to be kind enough not to make a scene ''Dear Laura” was to 
pay him another Jittle visit m her wedding dress, the next morning, and 
to be kind enough, again, not to make a scene ' Dear Laura” was to look 
m once more, ror the third time, before going away, but without harrow- 
ing his feelings by saying when she was going away, and without tears — > 
in the name of pi tv m the name of everj^mg, dear IManan, that is 
most affectionate and most domestic and most delightfully and charming- 
ly self-composed, without tears^'*^ I was so exasperated by this miserable 
selfi*;!! trifling, at such a time, that I should certainly have shocked Mr 
Fairhe by some of the hardest and rudest truths he has ever heard m his 
life, if the arrival of Mr Arnold from Polesdean had not called me away 
to new duties downstairs 

The rest of the day is indescribable I believe no one m the house really 
knew how it passed The confusion of small events, all huddled together 
one on the other, bewildered everybody There were dresses sent home 
that had been forgotten, there were trunks to be packed and unpacked 
and packed again, there were presents from friends far and near, friends 
high and low We were all needlessly hurried, all nervously expectant of 
the morrow Sir Percival, especially, was too restless, now, to remain five 
minutes together m the same place That short, sharp cough of his 
tmubled him more than ever He was in and out of doors all day long, 
and he seemed to grow so mquisitive, on a sudden, that be questioned the 
very strangers who came on small errands to the house Add to all this, 
the one perpetual thought, m Laura’s mmd and mine, that we were to 
part the next day, and the haunting dread, unexpressed by either of us, 
and yet ever present to both, that this deplorable marriage imght prove to 
be the one fata! error of her life and the one hopeless sorrow of mme For 
the first time m all the years of our dose and happy mtercourse we al- 
most avoided looking each other m the face, and we refrained, by com- 
mon consent, from speaking together in private, through the whole eve- 
ning I can dwell on it no longer Whatever future sorrows may be in 
store for me, I shall always look back on this twenty-first of December 
as the most comfortless and most miserable day of my life 
I am writing these lines m the solitude of my own room, long after mid- 
night, having just come back from a stolen look at Laura m her pretty 
little white bed — bed she has ocxupied smce the days of her girlhood 
There she lay, unconscious that I was looking at her — quiet, more 
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qdiet than I had dared to hope, but not sleeping The glimmer of the 
night-hght showed me that her eyes were onl} partial!} closed the traces 
of tears glistened betvteen 1 er e>ehds “Sly little keepsake — only a brooch 
— lay on the table at her bedside, with her Pra}er-book, ard the minia- 
ture portrait of her father which she takes with her wherever she goes I 
wau.d a moment, looking at her from behind her pillow, as she lay be- 
neatn me, with one arm and hand resting on the white coverlid so still so 
quiet y breathing, that the full on her night-dress never moved — J 
waited, looking at her, as I have seen her thous^ands of times as I slial 
never see her agam — and then stole back to my room M} n\ m lov e ’ w itli 
all your wealth, and all 3 rour beauty how friendless >ou are The one 
man who would give his heart s life to serve vou, is awa>, tossing this 
stormy night, on the awful sea Who else is left to you^ No father, no 
brother — no living creature but the helpless, useless woman who writes 
these sad lines, and watches by you for the morning in sorrow that she 
cannot compose, m doubt that she cannot conquer Oh, what a trust is 
to oe placed m that man^s hands to-morrow’ If ever he forgets if, if ever 
he injures a hair of her head’ 

The Twenty-second of December Seven o'clock — wild unset- 
tled morning She has just risen — ^better and calmer, now that the time 
has come, than she was yesterday 

Ten o'clock — She is dressed We have kissed each other, we have 
promised each other not to lose courage I am away for a moment in my 
room In the whirl and confusion of my thoughts, I can detect that 
strange fancy of some hindrance happening to stop the marriage, still 
hanging about my mind Is it hanging about hts mind, too^ I see him 
from the window, moving hither and thither uneasily among the car- 
nages at the door — ^How can I write such folly ^ The marriage is a cer- 
tainty In less than half an hour we start for the church 

Meven o'clock — ^It is all over They are married 

Three o'clock — ^They are gone^ I am blind with crying — I can write 
no more 


[The Fmt Epoch oj the Siory closes here ] 
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The Storv continued [Marian Halcojcbe 


I 


Blackwater Pariw, Hampshire 

June xitk^ 1830 ^ — Six months to look back on — six long, lonely 
months, since Laura and I last saw each other 
How many days have I still to vvait^ Only one^ To-morrow, the 
tivelfth, the travellers return to England I can hardly realise my own 
happiness, I can hardly belie\e that the next four-and-twenty hours will 
ccHtipIete the last day of separation between Laura and me 
She and her husband have been m Italy all the winter, and afterwards 
in the Tyrol They come back, accompanied by Count Fosco and his 
mfe, who propose to settle somewhere in the neighbourhood of London, 
and who have engaged to stay at Blackw^ater Park for the summer 
months before deciding on a place of residence So long as Laura returns, 
no matter who returns with her, Sir Percival may fill the house from floor 
to ceiling, if he likes, on condition that his wife and I inhabit it together 
Meanwhile, here I am, established at Blackwater Park, ‘‘the ancient 
and interesting seat’^ (as the county history obligingly informs me) “of 
Sir Percival Clyde, Bart — and the future abidmg-place (as I may now 
venture to add on my account) of plain Marian Halcombe, spinster, now 
settled m a snug little sittmg-room, with a cup of tea by her side, and all 
her earthly possessions ranged round her in three boxes and a bag 
I feft Limmeridge yesterday, having received Laura’s delightful letter 
from Pans, the day before I had been previously uncertain whether I 
was to meet them in London or m Hampshire, but this last letter m- 
formed me, that Sir Percival prqposed to land at Southampton, and to 
travel straight on to his country house He has spent so much money 
abroad, that he has none left to defray the expenses of livmg m London 
for the ranamder of the season, and he is economically resolved to pass 
the summer and autumn quietly at Blackwater Laura has had more 
than enough of exatement and change of scene, and is pleased at the 
prospect of coimtiy tranquillity and retirement which her husband’s 
prudence providfes for her As for me, I am ready to be happy anywhere 
in her society We are all^ therefore, well ccmtented m our vanous wayi^ 
to begin with 
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Last night I slept in London, and was delayed there so long to-day, 
by vanous calls and commissions, that I did not reach Blackwater this 
evening till after dusk 

Judgmg by my vague impressions of the place, thus far, it is the exact 
opposite of Limmeridge 

The house is situated on a dead fiat, and seems to be shut m — ^almost 
suffocated, to my north-country notions, by trees I ha\e seen nobody 
but the man-servant ^ho opened the door to ire, and the housekeeper, a 
very cml person, who showed me the way to my own room, and got me 
my tea I have a nice little boudoir and bedroom at the end oi a long 
passage on the first floor The seivants, and some of the spare rooms are 
on the second floor, and all the hvmg rooms are on the ground floo»* I 
have not seen one of them yet, and I know nothing about the house, ex- 
cept that one wing of it is said to be five hundred years old, that it had a 
moat round it once, and that it gets its name of Blackwater from a lake 
m the park 

Eleven o’clock has just struck, m a ghostly and solemn manner, item 
a turret over the centre of the house, which I saw when I came in A 
large dog has been woke, apparently by the sound of the bell, and is howl- 
ing and yawning drearily, somewhere round a corner I hear echoing 
footsteps m the passages below, and the iron thumping of bolts and bars 
at the house door The servants are evidently going to bed Shall I fol- 
low their example? 

No, I am not half sleepy enough Sleepy, did I say? I feel as if I 
should never close my eyes again The bare anticipation of seeing that 
dear face and hearmg that well-knowm voice to-morrow, keeps me m a 
perpetual fever of excitement If I only had the privileges of a man, 1 
would order out Sir Percival’s best horse instantly, and tear away on a 
night gallop, eastward, to meet the nsing sun— a long, hard, heavy, cease- 
less gallop of hours and hours, like the famous highwayman's ride to 
York Bemg, however, nothing but a woman, condemned to patience, 
propriety, and petticoats for life, I must respect the housekeeper’s opin- 
ions, and try to compose myself in some feeble and feminine way 

Reading is out of the question — can’t fix my attention on books Let 
me try if I can write myself into sleepiness and fatigue My journal has 
been very much neglected of late What can I recall — standing, as I now 
do, on the threshold of a new life — of persons and events, of chances and 
chan^, during the past six memths— the long, weaiy, empty interval 
atnee Laura’s weddmg-<tey? 

Walter Hartr^t is uppermost m my memory, amd he pass^ first m 
the shadowy proce^on of my absent friends. I m^ived a few lin^ iwom 
him, after the of the expedition m Hoirfuras, written more 

fuijrmri hopefully than he has written yet A month or six 
I an ej^nacl hmi m Ammcan mwspap&tf describing the d^flfare 

mix mm m(h his rifle on m m 
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baggage at his back Smce that time, civihsation has lost all trace of them 
Not a line more have I received from alter, not a fragment of news 
from the expedition has appeared m any of the public journals 
The same dense, disheartening obscurity hangs over the fate and 
fortunes of \nne Cathenck, and her companion, Mrs Clements Nothing 
whate\er has been heard of either of them WTiether they are m the 
country or out of it, whether they are Imng or dead, no one knows Even 
Sir Percnals solicitor has lost all hope, and has ordered the useless 
search after the fugiti\es to be finall> gi\en up 
Our good old friend, ^Ir Gilmore, has met with a sad check in his ac- 
tive professional caree^’ Early in the spring, we were alarmed by hearing 
that he had been found insensible at his desk, and that the seizure was 
pronounced to be an apoplectic fit He had been long complammg of ful- 
ness and oppression in the head and his doctor had warned him of the 
consequences that would follow his persistency in continuing to work, 
earl} and late, as if he was still a >oung man The result now is that he 
has been positi\ely ordered to keep out of his office for a year to come, at 
least, and to seek repose of body and relief of mind by altogether chang- 
ing his usual mode of life The business is left, accordingly, to be earned 
on by his partner, and he is himself, at this moment, away m Germany, 
visiting some relations who are settled there m mercantile pursuits Thus, 
another true friend and trustworthy adviser is lost to us — ^lost, I earnestly 
hope and trust, for a time only 

Poor Mrs \ ^y travelled with me as far as London It was impossible 
to abandon her to solitude at Limmendge, after Laura and I had both 
left the house, and we have arranged that she is to live with an unmar- 
ried younger sister of hers, who keeps a school at Oapham She is to 
come here this autumn to visit her pupil — might almost say her 
adopted child I saw the good old lady safe to her destination, and left 
her m the care of her relative, quietly happy at the prospect of seeing 
Laura again m a few months^ time 
As for Mr Fairlie, I believe I am guilty of no mjiEstice if I describe him 
as being unutterably relieved by havmg the house dear of us women 
The idea of his missing his niece is simply preposterous— he used to let 
months pass, m the old times, without attempting to see her— and, in my 
case and Mrs Vesey's, I take leave to consider his telling us both that he 
was half heart-broken at our departure to be equivalent to a confession 
that he was secretly rejoiced to get nd of us His last capnee has led him 
lo keep two photographers incessantly employed in produemg sun-pic- 
tures of all the treasures and curiosities m his possession One complete 
copy of the cdiection erf the photographs is to be presented to the Me- 
chanics Institution of Carlisle, mounted on the finest cardboard, with 
ostentatious red-letter inscriptions underneath ^'Madonna and CMi 
by Raphael In the pos^sion of Fredenck Faarlie, Esquire 
coin of the period of Tiglath Pdeser In the pc^session of FredeoEk Fmr- 
.^quire ’ “Uniqae SfmbTEndt etcbiog, Ejunm aU oEver as 

The Stmtdge, from a pnater’s Mo£ w the okh® 
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copy Valued at three hundred guineas In the possession o! Frederick 
Fairlie, Esq Dozens of photographs of this sort, and all inscribed m 
this manner^ were completed before I left Cumberland, and hundreds 
more remain to be done W ith this new interest to occupy him VIr Fair- 
lie will be a happy man for months and months to come and the two 
unfortunate photographers will share the social martyrdom which he has 
hitherto inflicted on his valet alone 

So much for the persons and e\ents which bold the foremost place in 
my memory Wliat, next, of the one person who holds the loremo^t place 
in my hearts Laura has been present to my thoughts all the while I ha\e 
been writing these lines W hat can I recall of her, dunng the past six 
months, before I close my journal for the night ^ 

I have only her letters to guide me and, on the most inipo-tant of all 
the questions which our correspondence can discuss, e\ery one of those 
letters leaves me m the dark 

Does he treat her kindly^ Is she happier now than she was when I 
parted with her on the wedding-day^ Vll my letters have contained these 
two inquiries, put more or less directly, now in one form, and now m 
another, and all, on that point only, ha\e remained without reply, or 
ha\e been answered as if my questions merely related to the state of her 
health She informs me, over and o\er again, that she is perfectly well 
that travellirg agrees with her, that she is getting through the winter, for 
the first time in her life, without catching cold — ^but not a word can I find 
anywhere which tells me plainly that she is reconciled to her marriage, 
and that she can now look back to the twenty-second of December with- 
out any bitter feelings of repentance and regret The name of her hus- 
band IS only mentioned in her letters as she might mention the name of a 
friend who was travelling with them, and who had undertaken to make 
all the arrangements for the journey “Sir PercivaF’ has settled that we 
leave on such a day, ''Sir Percival” has decided that we travel by such a 
road Sometimes she writes “Percival” only, but very seldom — m nine 
cases out of ten, she gives him his title 

I cannot find that his habits and opinions have changed and colcmred 
hers m any single particular The usual moral transformation which is 
insensibly wrought m a young, fresh, sensitive woman by her marnage, 
s^ms never to have taken place in Laura She writes of her own thoughts 
and impressions, amid all the wonders she has seen, exactly as she might 
have written to some one else, if I had been travelling with her mstead 
of her husband I see no betrayal anywhere of sympathy of any kmd 
existing between them Even when she wanders from the subject of her 
md occupies herself with the prospects that await her m England, 
her spallations are busied with her future as my sister, and persistently 
ni^lecl to fotice her future as Sir PercivaFs wife In all this there is no 
nf complaint to warn me that die is absolutely unhappy m her 
mwieii life The impre^on I have derived from mv correspondence does 
mt^ God, lead me to any such di^tre^mg conclusion as that I 
oofy torpor, an umiaiigeaWe indifference, when I turn my mind 
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from her m the old character of a sister, and look at her, through the 
medium of her letters, in the new character of a wife In other words it is 
always Laura Fairlie who has been writing to me for the last six months, 
and never Lady Clyde 

The strange silence which she maintains on the subject of her hus- 
band^s character and < onduct, she preserves with almost equal resolution 
in the few references which her later letters contain to the name of her 
husband’s bosom fatnd, Count Fosco 

For some inexplaned reason, the Count and his wife appear to have 
changed their pk abruptly, at the end of last autumn, and to have gone 
to \ lenna, instead o gomg to Rome, at which latter place Sir Percival 
had expected to had them when he left England They only quitted 
Vienna m the i>pnng, and travelled as far as the Tyrol to meet the bride 
and bridegroom o i their homeward journey Laura writes readily enough 
about the meetiiif, with Madame Fosco, and assures me that she has 
found her aunt sc much changed for the better — ^so much quieter and so 
much more sen^^mie as a wife than she was as a single woman — that I 
shall hardly knDiv her agam when I see her here But, on the subject of 
Count Fosco (fl^ho interests me infinitely more than his wife), Laura is 
provokingl/ circumspect and silent She only says that he puzzles her, 
and that she wJl not tell me what her impression of him is, until I have 
seen him, and brmed my own opinion first 
This, to m) mind, looks ill for the Count Laura has preserved, far 
more perfect v than most people do in later life, the child’s subtle faculty 
of kno^rmg a friend by instinct, and, if I am right m assuming that her 
first impresiion of Count Fosco has not been favourable, I, for one, am m 
&ome danger of doubting and distrustmg that illustrious foreigner before 
I ha^^c so much as set eyes on him But, patience, patience, this uncer- 
tnnt/, and many uncertainties more, cannot last much longer To-mor- 
row will see all my doubts m a fair way of being cleared up, sooner or 
later 

TweHe o’clock has struck, and I have just come back to dose these 
Dag^, after looking out at my open window 
It IS a still, sultry, moonless night The stars are dull and few The 
t3«s that shut out the view on all sides look dimly black and solid in the 
distance, like a great wall of rock I hear the croaking of frogs, faint and 
far off, and the echoes of the great dock hum m the airless edm, long 
after the strokes have ceased I wemder how Blackwater Park will look 
m the daytin^? I don’t altogether like it by night 

i 2 tA — A day of investigations and discoveries — a more interesting 
day, for many re^isons, than I had ventured to antiapate 
I began my mght-s^ing, of cour^, with the house 
The mam body of the building is of the time of that hi^y overrated 
woman, Queen Eli^th On the ground-floor, there are two hugely long 
galleries, with low orttogs, tying paraflel with each otto, and 
additionally dark anddtaial by lii^€«5 family portraife-^ie^^iy ^ 
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which I should like to burn The rooms on the door above the two gal- 
leries are kept m tolerable repair, but are very seldom used The civil 
housekeeper, who acted as my guide, offered to sho^ me over them but 
considerately added that she feared I should find them rather out of or- 
der My respect for the integrity of my own petticoats and stockings in- 
finitely exceeds my respect for the Elizabethan bedrooms in the king- 
dom, so I positively declined exploring the upper regions of dust and 
dirt at the risk of soiling my nice clean clothes The housekeeper said, “I 
am quite of your opinion, miss , ” and appeared to think me the most sen- 
sible woman she had met with for a long time past 

So much, then, for the main building Two wings are added, at either 
end of it The half-rumed wmg on the left (as you approach the house) 
was once a place of residerce standing by itself, and was built m the 
fourteenth century One of Sir PercivaPs maternal ancestors — I don t re- 
member, and don’t care, which — ^tacked on the main building, at right 
angles to it, in the aforesaid Queen Elizabeth’s time The housekeeper 
told me that the architecture of ^‘the old wing,” both outside and mside, 
was considered remarkably fine by good judges On further investigation, 
I discovered that good judges could only exercise their abilities on Sir 
PercivaFs piece of antiquity by previously dismissing from their minds 
all fear of damp, darkness, and rats Under these circumstances, I un- 
hesitatingly acknowledged myself to be no judge at all, and suggested 
that we should treat '^the old wmg” precisely as we had previously treated 
the Elizabethan bedrooms Once more the housekeeper said, “I am quite 
of your opinion, miss,” and once more she looked at me mith undisguised 
admiration of my extraordinary common sense 

We went, next, to the wing on the right, which was built, by way of 
completing the wonderful architectural jumble at Blackwater Park, m 
the time of George the Second 

This IS the habitable part of the house, which has been repaired and 
redecorated, inside, on Laura’s account My two rooms, and all the good 
bedrooms besides, are on the first floor, and the basement contains a 
drawmg-room, a dining-room, a mormng-room, a library, and a pretty 
little boudoir for Laura — all very nicely ornamented m the bright mod- 
em way, and all very elegantly furnish^ with the delightful mcikm lux- 
unes None of the rooms are anything like so large and airy as our roonm 
at Limmendge , but they all look pl^sant to live in I was terribly afraid, 
frcnn what I had heard of Blackwater Park, gt fatiguii^ antique chairs, 
and dismal stamed gla^, and musty, fromy liangings, and all the bar- 
barous lumber which pec^le bom without a sen^ of comfort accumulate 
about them, in defiance of the consideratioii di:^ to the convemence of 
tter fnends It is an n^s^ressible relief to find that the nD^teenth c»- 
tury bm invaded th^ strange future home of mii^, and te swept ite 
dirty ^^good old out of the way of our daily life 

I daw#^ away the morning — of the lime tn tie mmm 
siairs; awi mil lof doors, m tie great squaie wimh m looted liy 
te tfeo and by lofty iim rain^ mml 
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which protect it m front \ large circular fish-pond, with stone sides, and 
an allegorical leaden monster in the middle occupies the centre of the 
square The pond itself is full of gold and siii er fish, and is encircled by a 
broad belt of the softest turf I e\ er walked on I loitered here, on the 
shady side, pleasantly enough, till iuncheon-time, and, after that, took 
my broad straw hat, and wandered out alone in the warm, lovely sun- 
light, to explore the grounds 

Daylight confirmed the impression which I had felt the night before, 
of there being too many trees at Biackwater The house is stifled by them 
They are, for the most part >oung, and planted far too thickly I suspect 
there must ha\e been a ruinous cutting down of timber, all over the es- 
tate, before Sir Percivai s time, and an angry anxiety, on the part of the 
next posscijsar, to till up all the gaps as thickly and rapidly as possible 
After looking about me, in front of the house, I observed a flower-garden 
on m\ It it hand and walked towards it, to see what I could discover in 
that direction 

0 1 a u arer \ lew, the garden proved to be small and poor and ill-ls^pt 
I left It behind me, opened a little gate in a ring fence, and found myself 
m a plantation of fir-trees 

\ pretty, winding path, artificially made, led me on among the trees, 
and my no^tb-country experience soon informed me that I was approach- 
ing sandy, healthy ground After a walk of more than half a mile, I 
should think, among the firs, the path took a sharp turn, the trees 
abruptly ceased to appear on either side of me, and I found myself 
standing suddenly on the margin of a vast open space, and looking down 
at the Biackwater lake from which the house takes its name 

The ground, shehing away below me, was all sand, with a few little 
healthy hillocks to break the myotony of it m certain places The lake 
Itself had evidently once flowed to the spot on which I stood, and had 
been gradually wasted and dried up to less than a third of its former size 
I saw its still, stagnant waters, a quarter of a mile away from me in the 
hoUow, separated mto pools and ponds, by twirnng reeds and rushes, and 
little knolls of earth On the fartW bank from me, the trees rose thickly 
again, and shut out the vieWy and cast their black diadows on the slug- 
gish, shallow water As I walked down to the lake, I saw that the ground 
on its farther sidte^as damp and marshy, overgrown with rank grass and 
dismal willows'^he water, which was clear enou^ on the open sandy 
side, where the sun shone, looked black and poisonous opposite to me, 
where it lay deeper under the shade of the spongy banks, and the rank 
overhanging thickets and tangled trees The frogs were croaking, and the 
rats were slipping in and out of the shadowry water, like live ^adows 
themselves, as I got nearer to the marshy side of the lake I saw here, 
lying half in and half out of the water, the rotten wreck of an old over- 
turned boat, with a sickly spot of sunlight glimmermg through a gap m 
me trees on its dry surface, and a snake basking in the midst of the ^ot, 
fantastically cofled, and treacherously still Far and near, the view sug- 
qested the same dreaiy impresBKms of sditade and ttecay , and the gloria 
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ous brightness of the summer sky overhead seemed only to deepen and 
harden the gloom and barrenness of the wilderness on which it shone I 
turned and retraced my steps to the high, healthy ground, directing them 
a little aside from my former path, towards a shabby old wooden shed 
which stood on the outer skirt of the fir plantation, and which had 
hitherto been too unimportant to share my notice with the wide, wild 
prospect of the lake 

On approaching the shed, I found that it had once been a boat-house, 
and that an attempt had apparently been made to convert it afterwards 
into a sort of rude arbour, by placing inside it a firwood seat, a few stools 
and a table I entered the place and sat down for a little while, to rest 
and get my breath again 

I had not been m the boat-house more than a minute, when it struck 
me that the sound of my own quick breathing was very strangely echoed 
by something beneath me I listened intently for a moment, and heard a 
low, thick, sobbing breath that seemed to come from the ground under 
the seat which I was occupying My nerves are not easily shaken by 
tnfles, but, on this occasion, I started to my feet in a fnght-^^led out — 
received no answer — ^summoned back my recreant courage — and looked 
under the seat 

There, crouched up in the farthest corner, lay the forlorn cause of my 
terror, in the shape of a poor little dog— a black and white spaniel The 
creature moaned feebly when I looked at it and called to it, but never 
stirred I moved away the seat and looked closer The poor little dog’s 
eyes were glazing fast, and there were spots of blood on its glossy white 
side The misery of a weak, helpless, dumb creature is surely one of the 
saddest of all the mournful sights which this world can show I lifted the 
poor dog m my arms as gently as I could, and contrived a sort of make- 
shift hammock for him to he in by gathering up the front of my dress all 
round him In this way, I took the creature, as painlessly as possible, and 
as fast as possible, back to the house 

Finding no one in the hall, I went up at once to my own sittmg-room, 
made a bed for the dog with one of my old shawls, and rang the bell The 
largest and fattest of all possible housemaids answered it, m a state of 
cheerful stupidity which would have provoked the patience of a saint 
The girFs fat, shapeless face actually stretched into a broad gnn at the 
sight of the wounded creature on the floor 

^^What do you see there to lau^ at?** I a^ed, as angnly as if she had 
been a servant of my own you know whose dc^ it 

^^No, miss, that I certainly don’t ” She stepped, and looked down at 
the spaniel’s injured side — ^bnghtened suddenly with the irradiatnm of a 
new idea— and, pointing to the wound with a chudde of antion, said, 

^That’s Baxter’s doings, that is ” 

I was so exaspera^ that I ccHild have boxed her ears ^^Baxler?^* I 
smd IS the brute you call Baxter?” 

The girl grmned a^in, more cheerfully than ever '^Bfess jw, mml 
Baxter’s the keeper, and when he finds strange dogs huntmg about, be 
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takes and shoots ’em It’s keeper’s dooty, miss I think that dog wdl die 
Here’s where he’s been shot, ain’t it? That’s Baxter’s domgs, that is 
Baxter’s doings, miss, and Baxter s dooty ” 

I was almost wicked enough, to wish that Baxter had shot the house- 
maid instead of the dog Seeing that it was quite useless to expect this 
densely impenetrable personage to gne me any help m relieving the suf- 
fering creature at our feet, I told her to request the housekeeper’s at- 
tendance, with my compliments She went out exactly as she had come m, 
gnnning from ear to ear As the door closed on her, she said to herself, 
softly, ‘ It s Batter s doings and Baxter s dooty — that’s what it is ” 

The housekeeper, a person of some education and intelligence, 
thought lull V brought upstairs with her some milk and some warm wa- 
ter The instant she saw the dog on the floor, she started and changed 
colour 

* hy bless me,” cried the housekeeper, “that must be Mrs Cath- 
enck s dog 

“Whose? I asked, m the utmost astonishment 

Cathericks You seem to know Mrs Catherick, Miss Hal- 

combe?” 

Not personally But I have heard of her Does she live here? Has she 
had any news of her daughter?” 

‘No, Miss Hakombe She came here to ask for news ” 

‘^hen?” 

‘ OnI> >esterday She said some one had reported that a stranger an- 
swering to the description of her daughter had been seen in our neigh- 
bourh(K>d No such report has reached us here, and no such report was 
known in the village, when I sent to make inquiries there on Mrs Cathe- 
rick’s account She certainly brought this poor little dog with her when 
she came, and I saw it trot out after her when she went away I suppose 
the creature strayed into the plantations, and got shot Where did you 
find It, Miss Hakombe?” 

“In the old shed that looks out on the lake ” 

“Ah, yes, that is the plantation side, and the poor thing dragged it- 
self, I suppose, to the nearest shelter, as dogs will, to die If you can 
moisten its lips with the milk, Mi^ Halcombe, I will wash the clotted hair 
from the wound I am very much afraid it is too late to do any good 
However, we can try ” 

Mm CathenckI The name stiU rang m my ears, as if the housekeeper 
had only that moment surprised me by uttering it While we were attend- 
ing to the dog, the w<»rds of Walter Hartnght’s caution to me returned to 
my memory “If ever Anne Cathenck crosses your path, make better use 
of the oppmuiuty, Hakombe, than I made of it ” The finding of the 

wounded spamd ikd led me already to the discoveiy of Mrs Cathenpk’s 
visit to Blackmter Park, and tihat event might lead, m its turn, to mne- 
thing more I determined to mpke the most of the chance winch was now 
offered to me, and to as much wdommhon as I cmiii 
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^^Did you say that Mrs Catherick lived anywhere m this neighbour- 
hood?^’ I asked 

^ Oh, dear, no,” said the housekeeper “She lives at Welmmgham, quite 
at the other end of the county — five-and-twenty miles off, at least ’ 

“I suppose you have known Mrs Catherick for some years ^ 

“On the contrary, Miss Halcombe, I ne\ er saw her before she came 
here yesterday I had heard of her, of course, because I had heard of Sir 
Percival’s kindness in putting her daughter under medical care Mrs 
Catherick is rather a strange person m her manners, but extremely re- 
spectable-looking She seemed sorely put out, when she found that there 
was no foundation — ^none, at least, that any of us could disco\er — for 
the report of her daughter having been seen m this neighbourhood ” 

“I am rather interested about Mrs Cathenck,” I went on, continuing 
the conversation as long as possible “I wish I had arrived here soon 
enough to see her yesterday Did she stay for any length of time^” 

^ Yes,” said the housekeeper, ^ she stayed for some time \iid I think 
she would have remained longer, if I had not been called away to speak 
to a strange gentleman^ — a gentleman who came to ask when Sir Perci 
val was expected back Mrs Catherick got up and left at once when she 
heard the maid tell me what the visitor’s errand was She said to me, at 
parting, that there was no need to tell Sir Percival of her coming here I 
thought that rather an odd remark to make, especially to a person m my 
responsible situation ” 

I thought It an odd remark too Sir Percival had certainly led me to 
believe, at Limmendge, that the most perfect confidence existed between 
himself and Mrs Cathenck If that was the case, why should she be 
anxious to have her visit at Black water Park kept a secret from him^ 
“Probably,” I said, seeing that the housekeeper expected me to give 
my opinion on Mrs Cathenck’s parting words, “probably she thought 
the announcement of her visit might vex Sir Percival to no purpose, by 
remmding him that her lost daughter was not found yet Did she talk 
much on that subject??’ 

“Very little,” rephed the housekeeper “She talked pnncipally of Sir 
Percival, and ask^ a great many questions about where he had been 
travelling, and what sort of lady his new wife was She seemed to be more 
soured and put out than distressed, by failing to find any traces of her 
daughter in these parts *I give her up,’ were the last words die said that 
I can remember, give her up, ma’am, for lost ’ And from that she 
passed at once to her questions 2iN>ut Lady Clyde, wanting to imm if 

she was a handsome, amiahte lady, comely and healthy and young 

Ah, dear! I thou^t how it would end Lo<A, Miss Halcombe* the poat 
tbn^ IS out of its misery at last*” 

The ^ was dead It had given a faint, sobbn^ ay, it had suffered an 
mstant’s convuisicn of the hmbs, just as those lad: words, “comely and 
healthy yom®,” drqpfied from the housekeeper’s lips The 
W wA starthng smldenness— -m 
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Etght clock — 1 have just returBed from dimng downstairs, m soli- 
tary state The sunset is burning redly on the wilderness of trees that I 
see from my window and I am poring o\er my journal again, to calm 
my impatience for the return of the tra\ellers They ought to have ar- 
med, b> my calculations before this How still and lonely the house is 
in the drowsy e\emng quiet* Oh me* how many minutes more before I 
hear the carriage wheels and run downstairs to find myself in Laura’s 
arms"^ 

The poor little dog’ I wish my first day at BlacLwater Park had not 
been associated with death — ^though it is only the death of a stray am- 
mal 

\\ elmmgham — I see on looking back through these private pages of 
mine, that W elmmgham is the name of the place where Mrs Cathenck 
fives Her note is still m my possession^ — the note m answer to that letter 
about her unhappy daughter which Sir Percival obliged me to write 
One of these days, when I can find a safe opportunity, I will take the 
note with me by way of introduction, and try what I can make of Mrs 
Cathenck at a personal interview I don t understand her wishing to con- 
ceal her visit to this place from Sir PercnaPs knowledge, and I don’t 
feel half so sure as the housekeeper seems to do that her daughter Anne 
IS not m the neighbourhood after all What would Walter Hartnght 
have said m this emergency^ Poor, dear Hartnght^ I am beginning to 
fee! the want of his honest advice and his willing help already 
Surely, I heard something Was it a bustle of footsteps below stairs^ 
Yes^ I hear the horses’ feet, I hear the rollmg wheels — ~ 

XI 

June %stk — ^The confusion of their arrival has had time to subside 
Two days have elapsed since the return of the travellers, and that inter- 
val has sufiiced to put the new machineiy of our fives at Blackwater Park 
in fair working order I may now return to my journal, with some little 
chance of being able to continue the entries in it as collectedly as usual 
I think I must begin by puttmg down an odd remark, which has sug- 
gested itself to roe since Laura came back 
When two members of a family, or two mtimate fnends, are separated, 
and one goes abroad and one remains at home, the return of the relative 
or friend who has been travelling always seems to place the relative or 
friend who has been stajnng at home at a pamful disadvantage, when the 
two first meet The sudden encounter of the new thoughts and new habits 
eagerly gamed m the one case, with the old thou^ts and old pas- 
sively preserved in the other, seems, at first, to part the sympathies of the 
meet loving relatives and the fondest friends, and to set a sudden strange- 
ness, unexpected by both and unamtrollable by both, between them mi 
j kappim^ of my meeting with Laura was over, 

j f ®3.t down together, hand in hand, to recovra" liteatlt enough 
a calmness enough to talk, I felt this strangeness mstaaatly, and I 
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could see that she felt it too It has partially morn amay^ now that we have 
fallen back into most of our old habits and it will probably disappear 
before long But it has certainly had an influence o\er the first impres- 
sions that I have formed of her, now that we are living together again — 
for which reason only I have thought fit to mention it here 

She has found me unaltered, but I have found her changed 

Changed m person, and, m one respect, changed m character I can- 
not absolutely say that she is less beautiful t|ian she used to be I can 
only say that she is less beautiful to me 

Others, who do not look at her mth my eyes and my recollections, 
would probably think her improved There is more colour, and more de- 
cision and roundness of outline in her face than there used to be and her 
figure seems more firmly set, and more sure and eas> in all its movements 
than it was m her maiden days But I miss something when I look at her 
— something that once belonged to the happy, innocent life of Laura 
Fairlie, and that I cannot find in Lady Clyde There was, m the old 
times, a freshness, a softness, an ever-var3ring and vet e\er-remaming 
tenderness of beauty in her face, the charm of which it is not possible to 
express m words — or, as poor Hartnght used often to say, m painting 
either This is gone I thought I saw the faint reflection of it, for a mo- 
ment, when she turned pale under the agitation of our sudden meeting 
on the evening of her return, but it has never reappeared since None of 
her letters had prepared me for a personal change in her On the contrary, 
they had led me to expect that her marriage had left her, m appearance 
at least, quite unaltered Perhaps I read her letters wrongly, m the past, 
and am now reading her face wrongly, in the present? No matter^ 
Whether her beauty has gained, or whether it has lost, in the last six 
months, the separation, either way, has made her own dear self more 
precious to me than ever — and that is one good result of her marriage, at 
any rate* 

The second change, the change that I have observed in her character, 
has not surpnsed me, because I was prepared for it, in this case, by the 
tone of iter letters Now that she is at home again, I find her just as un- 
mlling to enter mto any details on the subject of her manned life, as I 
had previously found her, all through the time of our separation, when 
we could only communicate with each other by writing At the first ap- 
proach I made to the forbidden topic, she put her hand on my lips, with 
a look and gesture which toudbmgiy, almost painfully, recalled to my 
memoiy the days of her girlhood and the happy bygone time when there 
were no secrets between us 

^^Whenever ym and i are together, Marian,” she said, '%e shall both 
be happier and easier with mt anotl^r, if we accept my married life for 
what it IS, and say and think as little about it as possible I would tel 
ym everything, darlmg;, about myself,” she went on, nervously buckling 
and unbuckling the ribbon round my waist, “if my confidence could onl> 
end there But they could not — ^they would l^d me into confidences 
dbfwt hresbrnid, and, mm i am nwried, I think I had tetter 
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Avoid them, for his sake, and for your sake, and for mme I don’t say that 
they would distress you, or distress me — wouldn’t have you think that 
for the world But — want to be so happy, now 1 have got you back 

again, and I want you to be so happy too ” She broke off abruptly, 

and looked round the room, my own sitting-room, m which we were talk- 
ing *^Ah’” die cried, clapping her hands with a bright smile of recogni- 
tion, *^another old friend found already^ Your book-case, Marian — 
your dear-httie-shabby-old-satinwood book-case — ^how glad I am you 
brought it with you from Limmendge^ And the hornd, heavy, man’s um 
brella, that you always would walk out with when it rained ^ And, first 
and foremost of all, your own dear, dark, clever, gipsy-face, looking at 
me just as usual ^ It is so like home again to be here How can we make 
It more like home stilP I will put my father’s portrait in your room in- 
stead of in mine — and I will keep all my little treasures from Limmendge 
here — ^and we will pass hours and hours every day with these four friend- 
ly walls round us Oh, Manan^'’ she said, suddenly seating herself on a 
footstool at my knees, and lookmg up earnestly in my face, ^^promise 
you will never marry, and leave me It is selfish to say so, but you are so 
much better off as a single woman — unless — ^unless you are very fond of 
y<»ir husband — ^but you won’t be very fond of anybody but me, vnll 
you?” She stoj^ied again, crossed my hands on my lap, and laid her face 
on them ^^Have you been wntmg many letters, and receiving many let- 
ters, lately^” she asked, in low, suddenly altered tones I understood what 
the question meant, but I thought it my duty not to encourage her by 
meeting her half-way *^Have you heard from him^” she went on, coax- 
ing me to forgive the more direct appeal on which she now ventured by 
kissing my hands, upon which her face still rested “Is he well and happy, 
and getting on m his profession? Has he recovered himself— and forgot- 
ten 

She should not have asked those questicms She should have remem- 
bered her own resolution, on the morning when Sir Peraval held her to 
her marriage engagement, and when she resigned the book of Hartnght’s 
drawings into my hands for ever But, ah me^ where is the faultless hu- 
man creature who can persevere m a good resolution, without sometimes 
faihng and falling back? Where is the woman who has ever really tom 
from her heart the image that has been once fixed in it by a true love^ 
Books tell us that such unearthly creatures have existed— but what do^ 
our own es|^nence say m answer to books^ 

I made no attempt to remonstrate with her perhaps, because I sin- 
cerely appreciated the fearless candour which let me see what other wom- 
en m her petition might have had reasons for concealmg e’^n from their 
dearest friends — ^perhaps, because I felt, in my own heart and conscience, 
that, m her place, I should have a^ed the same qi^tions and had the 
same thoughts All I could hon^y do was to r^ly that I h^ not wnt- 
ten to him or heard from him latdy, and then to turn the conversation to 
less dangerous- topics 

There has been much to sadden me m our interview"--^ cm#- 
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dential interview with her since her return The change ^hich her mar- 
riage has produced m our relations towards each other, h} placing a for 
bidden subject between us, for the first time in our lives the meiancholv 
conviction of the dearth of all warmth of feeling, of all close s^mipath^ 
between her husband and herself, which her o%%n unwilling words now 
force on my mind, the distressing discovery that the mfluence of that 
ill-fated attachment still remams (no matter how innocently how harm^ 
lessly) rooted as deeply as ever in her heart — ^all these are disclosures to 
sadden any woman who loves her as dearly, and feels for her as acutely, 
as I do 

There is only one consolation to set against them — a consolation that 
ought to comfort me, and that does comfort me ^11 the graces and gen- 
tleness of her character, all the frank affection of her nature all the 
sweet simple, womanly charms which used to make her the darling and 
delight of every one who approached her, have come back to me with 
herself Of my other impressions I am sometimes a little inclined to 
doubt Of this last, best, happiest of ail impressions I grow more and 
more certain, every hour m the day 

Let me turn, now, from her to her travelling companions Her husband 
must engage my attention first Wliat have I observed in Sir Percival, 
since his return, to improve my opinion of him^ 

I can hardly say Small vexations and annoyances seem to have beset 
him since he came back and no man, under those circumstances, is ever 
presented at his best He looks, as I think, thinner than he was when he 
left England His wearisome cough and his comfortless restlessness have 
certainly increased His manner — at least, his manner towards me — ^is 
much more abrupt than it used to be He greeted me, on the evening of 
his return, with little or nothing of the ceremony and civility of former 
iixxies — ^no polite speeches of welcome — ^no appearance of extraordinary 
gratification at seeing me — nothing but a short shake of the hand, and a 
sharp ^^How-d’ye-do, Miss Halcombe — glad to see you again ’’ He 
seeired to accept me as one of the necessary fixtures of Blackwater Park, 
to be satisfied at finding me established m my proper place, and then to 
pass me over altogether 

Most men show something of their di^iositions m their own houses, 
which they have concealed dsewhere, and Sir Percival has already dis- 
played a mania for order and regularity, which is quite a new revelation 
of him, so far as my previous knowledge of his character is concerned If 
I take a book from tfie library and leave it on the table, he follows me, 
and puts it back again If I nse from a chair and let it remain where 1 
have been sitting, he carefully restore it to its proper place against the 
wall He picks up stray Sower-blossoms from the carpet, and mutters 
to bimsell as discontentedly as if they were hot cuwkrs burning holes m 
it, and he storms at the servants, if there ^ a crease m the table-cloth, 
or a knife missin g from its place at the dmner-tabie, as fiercely as if they 
personally insulted faun 

I have already referred to the small annoyances which appear to have 
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troubled him since his return Much of the alteration for the worse which 
I have noticed m him may be due to these I try to persuade myself that 
It IS so, because I am anxious not to be disheartened already about the 
future It IS certainly trying to any man’s temper to be met by a vexa- 
tion the moment he sets foot m his own house again, after a long absence , 
and this annoying circumstance did really happen to Sir Percival m my 
presence 

On the evening of their arrival, the housekeeper followed me into the 
hall to receive her master and mistress and their guests The instant he 
saw her, Sir Percival asked if any one had called lately The housekeeper 
mentioned to him, m reph , what she had previously mentioned to me, the 
visit of the strange gentleman to make inquiries about the time of her 
master’s return He asked immediately for the gentleman’s name No 
name hsui been left The gentleman’s business^ No business had been 
mentioned ’ft hat iias the gentleman Iike^ The housekeeper tried to des- 
cribe him, but failed to distinguish the nameless visitor by any personal 
peculiarity which her master could recognise Sir Percival frowned, 
stamped angnly on the floor, and walked on into the house, taking no 
notice of anybody Why he should have been so discomposed by a trifle 
I cannot say — ^but he was seriously discomposed, beyond all doubt 

Upon the whole, it will be best, perhaps, if I abstain from forming a 
decisive opimon of his manners, language, and conduct in his own house, 
until tune has enabled him to shake o5 the anxieties, whatever they may 
be, which now evidently trouble his mmd in secret I will turn over to a 
new page, and my pen shall let Laura’s husband alone for the present 

The two guests — the Count and Countess Fosco — come next m my 
catalogue I will dispose of the Countess first, so as to have done with the 
woman as soon as possible 

Laura was certainly not chaigeable with any exaggeration, in writing 
me word that I should hardly recognise her aunt ^ain, when we met 
Never before have I beheld such a change produced m a woman by her 
marriage as has been produced m Madame Fcmi 

As Eleanor Fairlie (aged seven-and-thirty), she was alwa37s talking 
pretentious nonsense, and always worrymg the unfortunate men with 
every small exaction which a vam and foolish woman can impose on long- 
suffenng male humanity As Madame Fosco (aged three-and-forty), 
she sits for hours together without saying a word, f rc^n up m the strang- 
est manner m herself The hideoudy ridiculous love-locks which used to 
hang on either side of her face, are now replaced by stiff little rows of very 
short curls, of the sort that one sees m old-fashioned wigs A plain, ma- 
tronly cap covers her head and makes her look, for the first time in her 
life, since I remanber her, like a decent woman Nobody (putting her 
husband out of the question, of course) now sees in her what everybody 
once saw-— I mean the structure of the female skeleton m the upper re^ 
gions of the collar-bones and the sboulder-blad^ Oad m quiet WaA or 
gray gowns, macte high round the throat— dne^ that she vmHA have 
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laughed at, or screamed at, as the whim of the moment mclmed her, m 
her maiden days — she sits speechless m corners, her dry, white hands 
(so dry that the pores of her skm look chalky) incessantly engaged, 
either m monotonous embroidery work, or m roiling up endless little ciga- 
rettes for the Count’s own particular smoking On the few occasions when 
her cold blue eyes are off her work, they are generally tu’^ned on her bus 
band, with the look of mute submissive inquiry which we are all familiar 
with in the eyes of a faithful dog The only approach to an inward thaw 
which I have yet detected under her outer covering of ity constraint has 
betrayed itself, once or twice, in the form of a suppressed tigerish jeal- 
ousy of any woman in the house (the maids included) to whom the Count 
speaks, or on whom he looks wnth anything approaching to special inter- 
est or attention Except m this one particular, she is always, morning, 
noon, and night, indoors and out, fair weather or foul, as cold as a statue 
and as impenetrable as the stone out of which it is cut For the common 
purposes of society the extraordinary change thus produced in her, is, 
beyond all doubt, a change for the better, seeing that it has transformed 
her into a civil, silent, unobtrusive woman, who is never m the way How 
far she is really reformed or deteriorated m her secret self, is another 
question I have once or twice seen sudden changes of expression on her 
pinched lips, and heard sudden inflections of tone in her calm voice, 
which have led me to suspect that her present state of suppression may 
have sealed up something dangerous m her nature, which used to evapo 
rate harmlessly in the freedom of her former life It is quite possible that 
I may be altogether wrong m this idea My own impression, however, is 
that I am right Time will show 

And the magician who has wrought this wonderful transformation — 
the foreign husband who has tamed this once wa3nivard Englishwoman 
till her own relations hardly know her agam — ^the Count himself^ What 
of the Counts 

This, m two words he looks like a man who could tame anything If 
he had mamed a tigress, instead of a woman, he wmild have tamed the 
tigress If he had mamed me, I should have made his cigarettes as his 
wife do^^ — ^I should have held my tongue when he looked at me, as she 
holds hers 

I am almost afraid to confess it, even to these s^ret pag^ The man 
^ lias mterest^rf me, h-’s attracted me, has forced me to like him In two 
^ort days, he has made his way straight into my favourable estimation — 
and how he has worked the mirade is more than I can tdl 

It absolutely startle me, now he is m my mind, to find how plainly I 
see him! — ^how much more |tonly than I see Sir Percival, or Mr Fairlwj 
or Walter Hartn^t, or any other absent person of whom I think, with 
the <me exertion of Laura herself^ I can h^ his voice, as if he ms 
at moment I know what im omversation was ye^^day, 
as as if I was hearing it now How am I to describe him? Hwe am 
m bs ai^iearance, his habits, and hi^ amisemeiits, 
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which I should blame m the boldest terms, or ridicule m the most merci- 
less maimer, if I had seen them m another man Wliat is it that makes 
me unable to blame them, or to ridicule them, m him^ 

For example, he is immensely fat Before this time, I have always 
especially disliked corpulent humanity I ha\e always maintained that 
the popular notion of connecting excessive grossness of size and excessive 
good-humour as inseparable allies was equivalent to declaring, either that 
no people but amiable ji^ople ever get fat, or that the accidental addition 
of so many pounds of flesh has a directly favourable influence over the 
disposition of the person on whose body they accumulate I have invaria- 
bly combated both these absurd assertions by quoting examples of fat 
people who were as mean, vicious, and cruel, as the leanest and the woist 
of their neighbours I have asked whether Henry the Eighth was an 
amiable character^ Whether Pope Alexander the Sixth was a good man> 
Whether Mr Murderer and Mrs Murderess Manning were not both 
unusually stout people^ Wliether hired nurses, proverbially as cruel a set 
of women as are to be found in all England, were not, for the most part, 
also as fat a set of women as are to be found in all England^ — ^and so on, 
through dozens of other examples, modern and ancient, native and for- 
eign, high and low Holding ^ese strong opinions on the subject with 
might and mam as I do at this moment, here, nevertheless, is Count 
Fosco, as fat as Henry the Eighth himself, established m my favour, at 
one day’s notice, without let or hindrance from his own odious corpu- 
lence Marvellous indeed^ 

Is it his face that has recommended him^ 

It may be his face He is a most remarkable likeness on a large scale, 
of the Great Napoleon His features have Napoleon’s magnificent regu- 
larity, his expression recalls the grandly calm, immovable power of the 
Great Soldier’s face This striking resemblance certainly impressed me, 
tOk begin with , but there is something m him besides the resemblance, 
which has impressed me more I think the influence I am now trying to 
find IS in his eyes They are the most unfathomable gray eyes I ever saw, 
and they have at times a cold, clear, beautiful, irresistible glitter m them, 
which forces me to look at him, and yet causes me sensations, when I do 
look, which I would rather not feel Other parts of his face and head have 
their strange peculiarities His complexion, for mstance, has a singular 
sallow fairness, so much at variance with, the dark-brown colour of his 
hair, that I suspect the hair of being a wig, and his face, closely shaven 
all over, is smoother and freer from ail marks and wrinkles than mine, 
though (according to Sir Percival’s account of him) he is close on sixty 
years of age But these are not the prominent personal characteristics 
which distinguish him, to my mind, from all the other men I have ever 
seen The marked pecuhanty which singles him out from the rank and 
file of humanity lies entirely, so far as I can tell at present, in the ex- 
traordinary expression and extraordinary power of his eyes 
His manner and his command of our language, may also have assisted 
him, in some degree, to establish himself m my good opinion He has that 
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quiet deference, that look of pleased, attentive interest, m listening to a 
woman, and that secret gentleness in his \oice, m speaking to a livoman 
which, say what we may, we can none of us resist Here too, his unusual 
command of the English language necessarily helps him I had often 
heard of the extraordinary aptitude which many Italians show in master- 
ing our strong, hard, Northern speech but, until I saw Count Fosco, I 
had never supposed it possible that any foreigner could ha\e spoken 
English as he speaks it There are times when it is almost impossible to 
detect, by his accent, that he is not a countr5rnian of our own and, as 
for fluency, there are very few born Englishmen who can talk with as few 
stoppages and repetitions as the Count He may construct his sentences, 
more or less, in the foreign way, but I ha\e ne\er yet heard him use a 
wrong expression, or hesitate for a moment m his choice of a word 

^11 the smallest characteristics of this strange man ha\e something 
strikingly original and perplexmgiy contradictory in them Fat as he ic, 
and old as he is, his movements are astonishingly light and easy He is 
as noiseless in a room as any of us women and more than that, with all 
his look of unmistakable mental firmness and power, he is as nerv^ously 
sensitive as the weakest of us He starts at chance noises as mxeterately 
as Laura herself He winced and shuddered yesterday, when Sir Percnal 
beat one of the spaniels, so that I felt ashamed of my own want of tender- 
ness and sensibility, by companson with the Count 

The relation of this last incident reminds me of one of his most cu- 
rious peculiaiities, which I have not yet mentioned — ^his extraordmary 
fondness for pet animals 

Some of those he has left on the Continent, but he has brought with 
him to this house a cockatoo, two canary-birds, and a whole family of 
white mice He attends to all the necessities of these strange favourites 
himself, and he has taught the creatures to be surprisingly fond of him, 
and familiar with him The cockatoo, a most vicious and treacherous 
bird towards every one else, absolutely seems to love him W hen he lets 
It out of its large cage, it hops on to his knee, and claws its way up his 
great big body, and rubs its top-knot against his sallow double chm in the 
most caressing manner imaginable He has only to set the doors of the 
canaries’ cages open, and to call them, and the pretty little cleverly- 
trained creatures perch fearlessly on his hand, mount his fat outstretched 
fingers one by one, when he tells them to “go upstairs,” and sing together 
as if they would burst their throats with delight when they get to the 
top finger His white mice hve in a httle pagoda of gaily-pamted wire- 
work, designed and made by himself They are almost as tame as the 
canaries, and they are perpetually let out, like the canaries They crawl 
ail over him, pqpping in and out of his waistcoat, and sitting m couples, 
white as snow, on his capacious shoulders He seems to be even fonder 
of his mice than of his other pets, smiles at them, and kisses them, and 
calls them by all sorts of endearing names If it be po^^ible to supper an 
Engh^imn witii any taste for sudi childish interests and amusements as 
thi^, that E^lishman would certainly feel rather ashamed of them, and 
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would be anxious to apolc^ize for them, m the company of grown-up 
people But the Count apparently sees nothing ridiculous m the amazing 
contrast between his colossal self and his frail little pets He would 
blandly kiss his white mice, and twitter to his canary-birds, amid an 
assembly of English fox-hunters, and \^ould only pity them as barbarians 
when they were all laughing their loudest at him 
It seems hardly credible, while I am wntmg it down, but it is certainly 
true, that this same man, who has all the fondness of an old maid for his 
cockatoo, and all the small dexterities of an organ-boy in managing his 
white mice, can talk, when anything happens to rouse him, with a daring 
independence of thought, a knowledge of books in every language, ard 
an experience of society m half the capitals of Europe, which would make 
him the prominent personage of an> assembly in the civilized world 
This trainer of canary-birds, this architect of a pagoda for white mice, 
IS (Sir Perci\al himself has told me) one of the first experimental chem- 
ists living, and has discovered, among other wonderful inventions, a 
means of petrifying the body after deafii, so as to preserve it, as hard as 
marble, to the end of time This fat, indolent, elderly man, whose nerves 
are so finely strung that he starts at chance noises, and winces when he 
sees a house-spamel get a whipping, went into the stable-yard on the 
morning after ius arnval, and put his hand m the head of a chained 
bloodhound — a beast so savage that the very groom who feeds him keeps 
out of his reach His wife and I were present, and I shall not forget the 
scene that followed, short as it was 

!Mind that dog, sir,” said the grocxn, “he flies at everybody 
He does that, my friend,” replied the Count quietly, “because every- 
body IS afraid of him Let us see if he flies at me ” And he laid his plump, 
yellow-white fingers, on which the canary-birds had been perching ten 
minutes before, upon the formidable brute’s head, and looked him 
straight m the eyes “You big dogs are all cowards,” he said, addressing 
the animal contemptuously, with his face and the dc^’s within an inch 
of each other “l^ou would kill a poor cat, you infernal coward You 
would fly at a starving beggar, you infernal coward Anything that you 
can surprise unawares — anything that is afraid of your big body, and 
your wicked white teeth, and your slobbering, bloodthirsty mouth, is the 
thing you like to fly at You could throttle me at this moment, you mean, 
miserable bully, and you daren’t so much as look at me in the face, be- 
cause I’m not afraid of you Will you think better of it, and try your 
teeth m my fat neck^ Bah! not you^” He turned away, laughing at the 
astonishment of the men in the yard, and the dog crept back meekly to 
his kennel “Ah I my nice waistcc^t^” he said pathetically “I am sorry 
I came here Some of that brute’s slobber has got on my pretty clean 
waistcoat ” Those words express another of his mcomprdiensible oddi- 
ties He IS as fond of fine dothes as the ven^t fool m existence, and 
has appeared m four ma^ificent waistcoats aiready--all of hght, gansh 
colours, and all imn»nsdy large even fcsr him— m tte two days of his 
residence at Blackwater Park* 
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His tact and cleverness in small thmgs are quite as noticeable as the 
singular inconsistencies in his character, and the childish triviality of his 
ordinary tastes and pursuits 

I can see already that he means to li\e on excellent terms ^ith all of 
us, during the period of his sojourn m this place He has evidently dis- 
covered liiat Laura secretly dislikes him (she confessed as much to me, 
when I pressed her on the subject) — ^but he has also found out that she 
is extravagantly fond of flowers \\lienever she \\ants a nosegay, he has 
got one to give her, gathered and arranged by himself and greatly to my 
amusement, he is always cunningly provided with a duphcate, composed 
of exactly the same flowers, grouped m exactly the same wa> , to appease 
his icily jealous wife, before she can so much as think herself aggne\ed 
His management of the Countess (m public) is a sight to see He bows 
to her, he habitually addresses her as *my angeP he carries his cana- 
ries to pay her little visits on his fingers, and to sing to her, he kisses her 
hand, when she gi\es him his cigarettes, he presents her with sugar- 
plums, in return, which he puts into her mouth playfully, from a box in 
his pocket The rod of iron with which he rules her never appears m com- 
pany — it IS a private rod, and is always kept upstairs 
His method of recommending himself to me, is entirely different He 
flatters my vanity, by talking to me as seriously and sensibly as if I was 
a man Yes^ I can find him out when I am away from him, I know he 
flatters my vamty, when I think of him up here, m my owm room — and 
yet, when I go downstairs, and get into his company again, he will blind 
me again, and I shall be flattered again, just as if I had never found him 
out at all^ He can manage me, as he manages his wife and Laura, as he 
managed the bloodhound in the stable-yard, as he manages Sir Percival 
himself, every hour m the day “My good PercivaP how I like your 
rough English humour^” — ^*^My good PercivaP how I enjoy your solid 
English sensed” He puts the rudest remarks Sir Percival can make on his 
effeminate tastes and amusements quietly away from him m that man- 
ner — ^always calhng the baronet by his Chnstian name smiling at him 
with the calmest supenonty, patting him on the shoulder, and beanng 
with him benignantly, as a good-humoured father bears with a wajnprard 
son , , 

The interest which I really cannot help feeling m this strangely ongi- 
nal man fias led me to question Sir Percival about his past life 

Sir Percival either knows httle, c«r will tell me httle about it He and 
the Count first met many years ago, at Rome, under the dangerous cir- 
cumstances to wbuit I have alluded ^sewhere Since that time, tliey have 
been perpetually together in London, in Pans, and Vienna ^but never 
in Italy again, the Count having, oddly enou^, not cro^d the frontiers 
of his native cmnt^ty for years past Perhaps he has been made the vicim 
of some political pears^ution? At all evmts, he seems to be patric^icaHy 
Bot to of any of his own countrymen who may happen 

Cte the evaamg of Ins arrival, he ai^ed tow far we wer^ 

frmn ^to merest tows, and wtother we ki^ of any Italian genttonei 
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who might happen to be settled there He is certainly m correspondence 
with people on the Continent, for his letters have ail sorts of odd stamps 
on them, and I saw one for him this morning, waiting m his place at the 
breakfast-table, ^^ith a huge official-looking seal on it Perhaps he is in 
correspondence with his government And yet, that is hardly to be recon- 
ciled, either, with my other idea that he may be a political exile 
How much I seem to have written about Count Fosco’ And what does 
It all amount to^ — ^as poor, dear Mr Gilmore would ask, in his impene- 
trable busmess-hke "vvay I can only repeat that I do assuredly feel, even 
on this short acquaintance, a strange, half-willmg, half-unwilling liking 
for the Count He seems to ha\e established over me the same sort of as- 
cendency which he has e\ idently gained over Sir Percival Free, and even 
rude, as he may occasionally be m his mamier towards his fat friend, Sir 
Fercnai is nevertheless afraid, as I can plainly see, of giving any serious 
offence to the Count I wonder whether I am afraid, too^ I certainly 
ne\er saw a man in all my experience, whom I should be so sorry to have 
for an enemy Is this because I like him, or because I am afraid of him? 
Cht sa^ — ^as Count Tosco might say in his owm language Who knows? 

June lUh — Something to chronide to-day besides my own ideas and 
impressions A visitor has arrived — quite unknowm to Laura and to me, 
and, apparently, quite unexpected by Sir Percival 
We were ail at lunch, in the room with the new French windows that 
open into the veranda, and the Count (who devours pastry as I have 
re\er }et seen it devoured by any human beings but girls at boarding- 
'^chools ) had just amused us by asking gravely for his fourth tart, when 
the se’‘\ ant entered, to announce the visitor 
^ Mr Merriman has just come, Sir Percival, and wishes to see you im- 
mediately ’ 

Sir Percival started, and looked at the man with an expression of angry 
alarm 

‘ Mr Mernman?” he repeated, as if he thought his owm ears must have 
deceived him 

es, Sir Percival , Mr Mernman, from London ” 

Where is he?'^ 

“In the library, Sir Peraval 

He left the table the instant the last answer was given, and burned 
out of the room without saying a word to any of us 
“Who IS Mr Merriman?’^ asked Laura, appealing to me 
^ I have not the least idea,” was all I could say m reply 
The Count bad finished his fourth tart, and had gone to a side 
table to look after his vicious cockatoo He turned round to us, with the 
bird perched on his shoulder 

' Mernman is Sir Percival’s solicitor,” he said quietly 
Sir PercivaFs solicitor It was a perfectly straightforward answer to 
Laura’s question, and yet, under the circumstances, it was not satisfac- 
tory If Mr Mernman had been specially sent for by hi^ chent, there 
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would have been nothing \ery wonderful m his leaving iov<,n to obey the 
summons But when a lawyer travels from London to Hampshire, with- 
out being sent for, and when his arrival at a gentleman s house seriously 
startles the gentleman himself, it may be safely taken for granted that 
the legal visitor is the bearer of some very important and % er> unexpected 
news — news which may be either very good or very bad, but which can- 
not, m either case, be of the common everyday kind 

Laura and I sat silent at the table for a quarter of an hour or more, 
wondering uneasily what had happened, and waiting for the chance of 
Sir Percivai’s speedy return There were no signs of his return, and we 
rose to leave the room 

The Count, attentive as usual, advanced trom the corner in which he 
had been feeding his cockatoo, with the bird still perched on his shoul- 
der, and opened the door for us Laura and Madame Fosco went out first 
Just as I was on the point of follow mg them, he made a sign with his 
hand, and spoke to me, before I passed him, m the oddest manner 

‘ Yes,^ he said, quietly answering the unexpressed idea at that moment 
m my mind, as if I had plainly confided it to him m so many words, ^ yes, 
J^Iiss Halcombe, something has happened ’ 

I was on the point of answenng, ^ I never said so ’ But the vicious 
cockatoo ruffied his clipped wings, and ga\e a screech that set all my 
nerves on edge in an instant, and made me only too glad to get out of the 
room 

I joined Lama at the foot of the stairs The thought m her mind was 
the same as the thought m mine, which Count Fosco had surprised — 
and, when she spoke, her words were almost the echo of his She, too, said 
to me, secretly, that she was afraid something had happened 

m 

June i6th — have a few lines to add to this day's entry before I go 
to bed to-night 

About two hours after Sir Percival rose from the luncheon-table to re- 
ceive his solicitor, Mr Mernman, m the library, I left my room, alone, 
to t^e a walk m the plantations Just as I was at the end of the landing, 
the library door opened, and the two gentlemen came out Thinking it 
best not to disturb them by ^peanng on the stairs, I resolved to defer 
going till they had crossed the hall Although they spoke to each other 
in guarded tones, their words were pronounced with sufficient distmct- 
ims of utterance to reach my ears 

^^Makeiyour mind easy, Sir Percival,” I heard the lawyer say “It all 
rests with Lady Clyde ” 

I had turned to go back to my own rocan, for a minute or two, but tte 
“ sound of Laura’s name, on the bps of a stranger, stopped me instantly 
I daresay it was very wrong and very discr^itable to listen — ^but where 
IS the woman, m the whole range of our sex, who can regulate her actions 
by the abstract principles of honour, when those pnnaples point one way, 
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and when her affections, and the interests which grow out of them, pomt 
the other’ 

I listened, and, under similar arcumstances, I would listen again — 
yes' with my ear at the keyhole, if I could not possibly manage it in any 
other way 

“You quite understand. Sir Percival’ ’ the lav?yer went on “Lady 
Clyde is to sign her name in the presence of a witness— or of two wit- 
nesses, if you wish to be particularly careful — and is then to put her fin- 
^r on the seal, and say, ‘I deliver this as my act and deed ’ If that is done 
in a week’s time, the arrangement wiU be perfectly successful, and the 

aimety will be all over If not ” 

“What do you mean by ‘if not?’ ” asked Sir Percival angrily “If the 
thing must be done, it shall be done I promise you that, Merriman ” 
“Just so. Sir Peraval, just so, but there are two alternatives in all 
transactions, and we lawyers like to look both of them m the face boldly 
If through any extraordinary circumstance the arrangement should not 
be made, I think I may be able to get the parties to accept bills at three 

months But how the money is to raised when the bills fall due ” 

“Damn the bills’ The money is only to be got in one way, and in that 
way, I tell you again, it shall be got Take a glass of wme, Mernman, 
before you go ” 

‘ Much obliged, Su: Peraval, I have not a moment to lose if I am to 
catch the up tram You will let me know as soon as the arrangement is 

complete’ and you will not forget the caution I recommended ” 

Of course I won’t There’s the dog-cart at the door for you My groom 
will get you to the station in no time — Benjamm, drive like mad' Jump 
in' If Mr Mernman misses the tram, you lose your place — ^Hold fast, 
Merriman, and if you are upset, trust to the devil to save his own ” With 
that partmg benediction, the baronet turned about, and walked back to 
the library 

I had not heard much, but the httle that had reached my ears was 
enough to make me feel uneasy The “somethmg” that “had happened” 
was but too plainly a serious money embarrassment, and Sir Percival’s 
rehef from it depended upon Laura The proqiect of seemg her mvolved 
in her husband’s secret difficulties filled me with dismay, exaggerated, no 
doubt, by my ignorance of business, and my settled distrust of Sir Pera- 
val Instead of going out, as I proposed, i wait back immediately to 
Laura’s room to tell her what I had Imard 
She reraived my bad news so conposedly as to smpnse me She evi- 
dently knows more of her husband’s character and l«r husband’s an- 
barrassments than I have subjected up to this taae 
“I feared as much,” she said, “when I heard of ffiat strange gentleman 
who called, and dechned to leave his name ” 

“Who do you think the gentleman was, thaa’” I a^ed 
“Some person who has heavy claims <ai Sir Pexcwal,” she answered, 
“and who has been the cause of Mr Memman’s visd Isse to-day ” 

“Do you know anything diout tho® claans?” 
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“No, I know no particulars ’’ 

“You will sign nothing, Laura, without first looking at it^ ’ 

“Certainly not, Marian Whatever I can harmlessly and honestly do to 
help him I will do — for the sake of making your life and mme, love, as 
easy and as happy as possible But I will do nothing ignorantly, which 
we might one day have reason to feel ashamed of Let us say no more 
about it now You have got your hat on — ^suppose we go and dream away 
the afternoon in the grounds^’ 

On leaving the house we directed our steps to the nearest shade 

As we passed an open space among the trees m front of the house there 
was Count Fosco, slowly walking backwards and forwards on the grass, 
sunnmg himself m the full blaze of the hot June afternoon He had a 
broad straw hat on, with a violet-coloured ribbon round it \ blue blouse, 
with profuse white fancy-work o\er the bosom, co\ered his prodigious 
body, and was girt about the place where h^s waist might once have been, 
with a broad scarlet leather belt Nankeen trousers, displaying more 
white fancy-work over the ankles, and purple morocco slippers, adorned 
his lower extremities He was singing Figaro s famous song in the Bar-* 
her of Seville, with that crisply fluent vocalization which is never heard 
from any other than an Italian throat, accompanying himself on the con- 
certina, which he played with ecstatic throwings-up of his arms, and 
graceful twistings and turmngs of his head, like a fat St Ceciha mas 
queradmg in male attire Figaro qua! Figaro la^ Figaro Figaro 
gm^^^ sang the Count, jauntily tossmg up the concertina at arms* length, 
and bowing to us, on one side of the instrument, with the airy grace and 
elegance of Figaro himself at twenty years of age 

“Take my word for it, Laura, that man knows something of Sir Perci’* 
val^s embarrassments,” I said, as we returned the Count^s salutation 
from a safe distance 

“What makes you think that?” she asked 

“How should he have known, otherwise, that Mr Mernman was Sir 
PercivaPs solicitor?” I rejomed “Brides, when I followed you out of tbe 
luncheon-room, he told me, without a single word of inquiry on my part, 
that scmethmg had happened I>epend upon it, he knows more than wt 
do” 

“Don't ask him any qu^ons, if he does Dmi't take him into our con 
fidence^” 

“You seem to didifce him, Laura, in a very determined tnanner What 
has he said or done to justify you?” 

“Nothing, Marian (So the contrary, he was all kindness and attention 
on our journey home, and he several tim^ dtecked Sir Percival's 
breaks of temper, m the most considerate manner towards me Perhaps I 
him b&cs^ he Tms m mudh mme power ovar my husband than 
Ihave Perhai^itimrtsinf PI3detobemd^anycdb^llgatlOl:^tohlSlI^ 
kmm All! kn^is> that I cW&e him ” 

ol and evmn^ parsed quietly eimugh Tte Cmint 

and I pfeSei al For the fir^ Iw© ^mes be pdxtely mm W 
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conquer him, and then, when he saw that I had found him out, begged 
my pardon, and, at the third game, checkmated me m ten minutes Sir 
Percnal never once referred, all through the evening, to the lawyer’s visit 
But either that event or something else, had produced a smgular altera- 
tion for the better in him He was as polite and agreeable to all of us 
as he u^d to be m the days of his probation at Limmendge, and he was 
so amazingly attentive and kind to his wife, that even icy Madame Fosco 
was roused into looking at him with a grave surprise Wrhat does this 
mean^ I think I can guess I am afraid Laura can guess, and I am sure 
Count Fosco knows I caught Sir Percival looking at him for approval 
more than once m the course of the evening 

June — \ day of events I most fervently hope I may not have 
to add, a day of disasters as well 

Sir Percival was as silent at breakfast as he had been the evening 
before, on the subject of the mysterious “arrangement” (as the lawyer 
tilled it), which is hanging over our heads An hour afterwards, however, 
he suddenly entered the morning-room, where his wife and I were wait- 
ing, with our hats on, for Madame Fosco to join us, and inquired for the 
Count 

^We escpect to see him here directly,” I said 

“The fact is,” Sir Percival went on, walking nervously about the 
room, ‘ I want Fosco and his wife in the library, for a mere business form- 
ality, and I want you there, Laura, for a minute, too ” He stopped, and 
appeared to notice, for the first time, that we were in our walking cos- 
tume Have you just come in?” he asked, “or were you just going out?” 
“We were all thinking of going to the lake this morning,” said Laura 

“But if you have any other arrangement to propose ” 

*No, no,” he answered hastily * My arrangement can wait After lunch 
will do as well for it as after breakfast All going to the lake, eh^ A good 
idea Let’s have an idle morning, I’ll be one of the party ” 

There was no mistaking his manner, even if it had b^n possible to 
mistake the uncharacteristic readiness which bis words expressed to sub- 
mit his own plans and projects to the convenience of others He was evi- 
dently relieved at finding any excuse for delaying the business formality 
in the library, to which his own words had referred My heart sank with- 
in me as I drew the mevitable mference 
The Count and his wife joined us at that moment The lady had her 
husband’s embroidered tobacco-pouch, and her stcare of paper in her 
hand, for the manufacture of the eternal cigarettes The gentleman, 
dressed, as usual, m his blouse and straw hat, carried the gay little pago- 
da-cage, with his darling white mice m it, and smiled on them, and on 
us, with a bland amiability which it was impossible to resist 

\\ ith your kind permission,” said the Count, “I will take my small 
family here — my poor-little-harmless-pretty-Mouseys — out for an airmg 
mong with us There are dogs about the house, and ^all I teve my 
loriom white children at the mercies of the dogs^ Ah, never^ ” 
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He diirruped paternally at his small white children through the bar<^ 
of the pagoda, and we all left the house for the lake 

In the plantation Sir Perci\ai strayed away from us It seems to be 
part of his restless disposition always to separate himself from his com^ 
panions on these occasions, and always to occupy himself, when he is 
alone, m cutting new waikmg-sticks for his own use The mere act of 
cutting and lopping, at hazard, appears to please him He has filled the 
house with walking-sticks of his own making, not one of which he ever 
takes up for a second time When they ha\e been once used, his interest 
m them is all exhausted, and he thinks of nothing but going on, ano 
making more 

At the old boat-house he joined us again I will put down the conver- 
sation that ensued, when we were all settled in our places, exactly as it 
passed It is an important conversation, so far as I am concerned, for 
It has seriously disposed me to distrust the influence which Count Fosco 
has exercised over my thoughts and feelings, and to resist it, for the 
future, as resolutely as I can 

The boat-house was large enough to hold us all but Sir Percival re- 
mained outside, trimming the last new stick with his pocket-axe We 
three women found plenty of room on the large seat Laura took her 
work, and Madame Fosco began her cigarettes I, as usual, had nothing 
to do My hands always were, and always will be, as awkward as a 
man’s The Count good-humouredly took a stool many sizes too small for 
him, and balanced himself on it with his back against the side of the 
shed, w^hich creaked and groaned under his weight He put the pagoda- 
cage on his lap, and let out the mice to crawl over him as usual They 
are pretty, mnocent-looking little creatures but the sight of them creep- 
ing about a man’s body is, for some reason, not pleasant to me It excites 
a strange, responsive creeping m my own nerves, and suggests hideous 
ideas of men dying in prison, with the crawling creatures of the dungecm 
preying on them undisturbed 

The morning was windy and cloudy, and the rapid alternations of 
shadow and sunlight over the waste of the lake, made the view look 
doubly Wild, weird, and gloomy 

“Some people cdl that picturesque,” said Sir Percival, pointing over 
the Wide prospect wnth his half-finished walkmg-stick “I call it a blot on 
a gentleman’s property In my great-grandfather’s time, the lake flowed 
to this place Look at it now^ It is not four feet deep anywhere, and it 
IS all puddles and pools I wish I could afford to dram it, and plant it over 
My bailiff (a superstitious idiot) says he is quite sure the lake has a 
curse on it, like the Dead Sea What do you think, Fosco? It looks just 
the place for a murder, doesn’t it?” 

“My good Percival,” remonstrated the Count, “what is your solid Eki- 
glish sense thinking of? The water is too shallow to hide the body, and 
there is sand es^^erywhere to print off the murderer’s f<x>tsteps It is, uptm 
the whole, the very worst place for a murder GuBt I ever set mj eyts m ” 

“Humbug said Sir Percival, cuttmg away fiercely at his stic± “You 
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know what I mean The dreary scenery — the lonely situation If you 
choose to understand tm, you can — ^if you don’t choose, I am not going 
to trouble myself to explain my meamng ” 

^^And why not,” asked the Count, ^'when your meaning can be ex- 
plained by anybody m two words^ If a fool was going to commit a mur- 
der your lake is the first place he would choose for it If a wise man was 
going to commit a murder, your lake is the last place he would choose for 
It Is that your meaning? If it is, there is your explanation for you, ready- 
made Take it, Percnd, with your good Fosco’s blessing ” 

Laura looked at the Count, with her dislike for him appearing a little 
too plainly m her face He was so busy with his mice that he did not 
Notice her 

‘ I am sorry to hear the lake view connected with anything so horrible 
as the idea of murder/ she said “And if Count Fosco must divide mur- 
derers into classes, I think he has been very unfortunate m his choice of 
express ons To describe them as fools only, seems like treating them with 
an indulgence to which they have no claim And to describe them as wise 
men, sounds to me like a downright contradiction in terms I have al- 
ways heard that truly wise men are truly good men, and have a horror 
of crime ” 

“My dear lady,” said the Count, “those are admirable sentiments, and 
I have seen them stated at the tops of copy-books ” He lifted one of the 
white mice m the palm of his hand, and spoke to it m his whimsical way 
“My pretty little smooth white rascal,” he said, “here is a moral lesson 
for you A truly wise Mouse is a truly good Mouse Mention that, if you 
please, to your companions, and never gnaw the bars of your cage again 
•IS long as you live ” 

* It IS easy to turn everythmg mto ndicule,” said Laura resolutely, 
“but you will not find it quite so easy, Count Fosco, to give me an in- 
stance of a wise man who has been a great rnminal ” 

The Count shrugged his huge shoulders, and smiled on Laura in the 
fnendhest manner 

“Most true^ ” he said “The fool’s crime is a cnme that is found out, 
and the wise man’s crime is the cnme that is noS found mit If I could 
give you an instance, it would not be the instance of a wise man Dear 
Lady Clyde, your sound English common sense has been too much for 
me It IS ch^mate for me this tune, Miss Halcomb© — -ha^” 

“Stand to your guns, Laura,” sneered Sir Peraval, who had been lis- 
tening in his place at the door “Tell him, next, that crimes cause their 
own detection There’s another bit of cqpybook morality for you, Fosco 
Crimes cause their own detection What mfemal humbug 
“I believe it to be true,” said Laura quietly 

Sir Percival burst out laughing, ^ viofeitly, so outragemisly, that he 
quite startled us all — the Count more than any of us 
“I ^iieve it too,” I said, coming to laura’s rescue* » 

Sir Percival, who had been unaccountably amused at his wife’s remark. 
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was, just as unaccountably, irntated fay mine He struck the new stick 
savagely on the sand, and walked away from us 

“Poor dear Percival?” cried Count Fosco, looking after him gaily, 
“he IS the victim of English spleen But, my dear I^Ilss Halcombe, my 
dear Lady Clyde, do you really belie\e that cnmes cause their own de- 
tection^ And you, my angel, he continued, turning to his wife, who had 
not uttered a word >et, “do you think so too^’^ 

“I wait to be instructed” replied the Countess, in tones of freezing 
reproof, intended for Laura and me, “before I venture on giving my 
opinion m the presence of well-mformed men 
“Do you, indeed^” I said ‘ I remember the time, Countess, when you 
advocated the Rights of Women — ^and freedom of female opinion was 
one of them ” 

“WTiat is your \iew of the subject, Counts” asked Madame Fosco, 
calmly proceeding with her cigarettes, and not taking the least notice 
of me 

The Count stroked one of his white mice reflectively with his chubby 
little finger before he answered 

“It IS truly wonderful,” he said, “how easily Society can console itself 
for the worst of its shortcomings with a little fait of clap-trap The ma- 
chinery It has set up for the detection of crime is miserably ineffective — 
and yet only invent a moral epigram, saying that it works well, and you 
blind everybody to its blunders, from that moment Cnmes cause their 
own detection, do they^ And murder will out (another moral epigram), 
will it? Ask coroners who sit at mquests m large towns if that is true, 
Lady Clyde Ask secretaries of life-assurance companies if that is true, 
Miss Halcombe Read your own public journals In the few cases that 
get into the newspapers, are there not instances of slam bodies found, 
and no murderers ever discovered? Multiply the cases that are reported 
by the cases that are not reported, and the bodies that are found by the 
bodies that are not found, and what conclusion do you come to? This 
That there are foolish criminals Who are discovered, and wise cnminals 
who escape The hiding of a crime, or the detection of a cnme, what is 
It? A trial of skill between the police on one side, and the individual cm 
the other When the cnminal is a brutal, ignorant fool, the police, m nine 
cases out of ten, wm When the cnminal is a resolute, educated, highly 
inteHigent man, the police, m nine cases out of ten, lose If the pSice 
win, you generally hear all about it If the police lose, you generally hear 
nothing And on this tottenng foundation you build up your comforta- 
ble moral maxim that cnme causes its own detection ^ Yes — all the cnme 
you know of And what of the rest?” 

“Devilish true, and very well put,” cned a votc^ at the entrance 
the boat-house Sir Pemvd had recovered his equanimity, and had cmim 
back while we were hstemi^ to the Count 
“Some of It may be true,” I said, “and all of it may be very wdl |Mil 
But I see why Count Fosco ^ould cefcbrate the VKtoEy of tha 
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cnmmal over S<K:iety with so mudi exultation, or why you, Sir Percival, 
should applaud him so loudly for doing it ” 

^ Do >ou hear that, Fosco^ ’ asked Sir Pera\al ' Take my advice, and 
make your peace with jour audience Tell them virtue s a fine thing — 
they like that, I can promise you ’ 

The Count laughed, mwardiy and silently, and two of the white mice 
in his i^aistcoat, alarmed by the internal convulsion going on beneath 
them, darted out m a violent hurry, and scrambled into their cage again 
‘ The ladies my good Percnal, shall tell me about virtue,” he said 
They are better authorities than I am, for they know what virtue is, 
and I don t 

ou hear him ’ said Sir Percival “Isn t it awfuP” 

^ It IS true, said the Count quietly ‘ I am a citizen of the world, and 
I ha\e met, m my tine, with so many different sorts of virtue, that I am 
puzzled, in my old age to say which is the right sort and which is the 
wrong Here, m England, there is one virtue And there, in China, there is 
another Mrtue And John Englishman says my virtue is the genuine vir- 
tue ^nd John Chinaman says my virtue is the genume virtue \nd I say 
Yes to one, or No to the other, and am just as much bewildered about it 
in the case of John with the top-boots as I am m the case of John with 
the pigtail Ah, nice little Mousey^ come, kiss me W hat is your own pn- 
vate notion of a virtuous man, my pret-pret-pretty^ A man who keeps 
you warm, and gi\es you plenty to eat And a good notion, too, for it is 
intelligible, at the least ’ 

bti} a minute, Count,” I interposed “Accepting your illustration, 
surclj we ha\e one unquestionable virtue m England, which is wanting 
m China The Chmese authorities kill thousands of innocent people, on 
the most frivolous pretexts We, m England, are free from all guilt of that 
kind — we commit no such dreadful cnme — we abhor reckless bloodshed 
with all our hearts ’ 

“Quite right, Marian,’ said Laura “Well thought of, and well ex- 
press ” 

“Pray allow the Count to proceed,” said Madame Fosco, with stern 
civility ‘ You will find, young ladies, that ke never speaks widiout having 
excellent reasons for ail that he says ” 

' Thank you, my angel,” replied the Count “Have a bonbon^” He took 
out of his pocket a pretty little inlaid box, and placed it open on the 
table “Chocoiat a la Vanille,’’ cried the impenetrable man, cheerfully 
rattling the sweetmeats m the box, and bowing all round “Differed by 
Fosco as an act of homage to the charming society ” 

‘ Be good enough to go on, Count,” said his wife, with a spiteful refer- 
ence to myself “Oblige me by answering Miss Halcombe ” 

“Miss Halcombe is unanswerable,” replied the pcdite Italian, “that is 
to say, so far as she goes A es ^ I agree with her John Bull does abhor the 
crimes of John Chinaman He is the quickest old gentleman at finding 
out the faults that are his neighbours’, and the slowest old gentleman at 
finding out the faults that are his own, who exists on the face of creation 
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Is he so very much better m his way than the people whom he condemns 
in their way> English Societyj Miss Halcombe, is as often the accomplice 
as it is the enemy of crime Yes^ yes* Crime is m this country what crime 
IS in other countries — a good friend to a man and to those about him as 
often as it is an enemy A great rascal prondes for his wife and family 
The worse he is, the more he makes them the obiects for your s}nnpathy 
He often provides, also, for himself A profligate spendthrift who li. dways 
borrowing money will get more from his friends than the ngidly honest 
man who only borrows of them once, under pressure of the direst want In 
the one case, the friends will not be at all surprised and they will give 
In the other case, they will be very much surprised and they will hesitate 
Is the prison that IMr Scoundrel li\es in, at the end of his career, a more 
uncomfortable place than the workhouse that ]Mr Honesty li\es in, at 
the end of kis career^ WTien John Howard-Philanthropist wants to re- 
lieve misery, he goes to find it in prisons, where crime is wretched — not 
in huts and hovels where virtue is wretched too W ho is the Endish poet 
who has won the most universal s>mpath> — who makes the easiest of all 
subjects for pathetic writing and pathetic painting^ That nice young per- 
son who began life with a forgeiy, and ended it by a suicide — your dear, 
romantic, interesting Chatterton Winch gets on best, do >ou think, of 
two poor starving dressmakers — the woman who resists temptation, and 
is honest, or the woman who falls under temptation, and steals^ You all 
know that the stealing is the making of that second woman s fortune — 
it advertises her from length to breadth of good-humoured, charitable 
England — ^and she is reLeved, as the breaker of a commandment, when 
she would have been left to starve, as the keeper of it Come here, my 
jolly little Moused Hey^ presto^ pass^ I transform you, for the time be- 
ing, into a respectable lady Stop there, m the palm of my great big hand, 
my dear, and listen You marry the poor man whom you love, Mouse, 
and one half your friends pity, and the other half blame yon And now, 
on the contrary, you sell yourself for gold to a man you don’t care for, 
and all your friends rejoice over you, and a minister of public worship 
sanctions the base horror of the vilest of all human bargains, and smiles 
and smirks afterwards at your table, if you are polite enough to ask him 
to breakfast Hey^ presto t pass^ Be a mouse ^am, and squeak If you 
continue to be a lady much longer, I shall have you telling me that So- 
ciety abhors crime — ^and then, Mouse, I shall doubt if your own eyes and 
ears are really of any use to you Ah^ I am a bad man, Lady Clyde, am 
I not? I say what other people only think , and when all the rest of the 
world IS m a conspiracy to accept the mask for the true face, mine is the 
rash hand that tears off the plump pasteboard, and shows the bare bon^ 
beneath I will get up on my big elephant’s legs, before I do myself any 
more harm in your amiable estimations — wdl get up, and take a little 
airy walk of my own Dear ladies, as ycmr excellent Sheridan said, I go — 
and leave my character behind me ” 

He got up, and put the cage on the table, and paused for a moment 
to amnt the mice in it '^One, two, three, four — ^ha^ ” he cried, with a look 
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of horror, "'where, in the name of Heaven, is the fifth— the youngest, 
the whitest, the most amiable of all — my Benjamin of mice^'^ 

Neither Laura nor I were m a favourable disposition to be amused 
The Counts glib cynicism had revealed a new aspect of his nature from 
which we both recoiled But it was impossible to resist the comical dis- 
tress of so very large a man at the loss of so very small a mouse We 
laughed, in spite of ourselves, and when Madame Fosco rose to set the 
ei^ample of leaving the boat-house empty, so that her husband might 
search it to its remotest corners, we rose also to follow her out 
Before we had taken three steps, the Count’s quick eye discovered the 
lost mouse under the seat that we had been occupying He pulled aside 
the bench, took the little animal up m his hand, and then suddenly 
Stopped, on his knees, looking intently at a particular place on the ground 
|Ub beneath him 

Vk hen he rose to his feet again, his hand shook so that he could hardly 
put the mouse back m the cage, and his face was of a faint Imd yellow 
hue all o\er 

' PercivaP ” he said in a whisper "Fercival, come here ” 

Sir Percival had paid no attention to any of us, for the last ten minutes 
He had been entirely absorbed in wnting figures on the sand, and then 
rubbing them out again, with the point of his stick 
"‘What’s the matter now^” he asked, lounging carelessly into the boat- 
house 

“Do you see nothing there^” said the Count, catching him nervously 
by the collar with one hand, and pointing 'with the other to the place 
near which he had found the mouse 
“I see plenty of dry sand,” answered Sir Percival, “and a spot of dirt 
m the middle of it ” 

“Not dirt,’ whispered the Count, fastening the other hand suddenly 
on Sir Percival ’s collar, and shaking it in his agitation “Blood 
Laura was near enough to hear the last word, softly as he whispered it 
She turned to me with a look of terror 
“Nonsense, my dear,” I said “There is no need to be alarmed It is 
only the blood of a poor little stray d<^ ” 

Everybody was astonished, and everybody’s eyes were fixed on me in- 
quiringly 

“How do you know that?” asked Sir Percival, speaking first 
“I found the dog here, dying, on the day when yon ail returned frcm 
abroad,” I replied “The poor creature had strayed into the plantation, 
and had been shot by your keeper ” 

“Whose dog was it?” inquired Sir Percival “Not one of mme?” 

“Did you try to save the poor thing?” asked Laura earnestly “Surely 
you tried to save it, Marian?” 

“Yes,” I said, “the housekeeper and I both did our best— but the 
dog was mortally wounded, and he di^ ui^ier our hands ” ^ 

“Whose dog was it?” persisted Sir Peroval, repeating h^ a 

/ittle irritably “One of mine?” 
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not one of 

“Whose then^ Did the housekeeper 
The housekeeper’s report of Mrs Cathenck’s desire to conreal her 
\isit to Blackwater Park from Sir Percivals knowledge, recurred to my 
memory the moment he put that last question, and I half doubted the 
discretion of answermg it But, in my anxiety to quiet the general alarm 
I had thoughtlessly advanced too far to draw back, except at the risk of 
exciting suspicion which might only make matters worse There was 
nothing for it but to ansvrer at once, without reference to results 
^ Yes,” I said, “the housekeeper knew She told me it was ]Mrs Cath- 
erick’s dog ” 

Sir Percival had hitherto remained at the inner end of the boat-house 
with Count Fosco, while I spoke to him from the door But the instant 
Mrs Cathenck’s name passed my lips, he pushed by the Count roughly, 
and placed himself face to face with me, under the open daylight 
‘ How came the housekeeper to know it was IMrs Catherick’s dog^” 
he asked, fixing his eyes on mine with a frowning interest and attention 
which half angered, half startled me 
“She knew it,” I said quietly, “because Mrs Cathenck brought the 
dog with her ” 

“Brought it with her> Where did she bring it wnth her>” 

“To this house ” 

“What the devil did Mrs Cathenck want at this house?” 

The manner m which he put the question was even more offensive than 
the language in which he expressed it I marked my sense of his want of 
common politeness, by silently turmng away from him 
Just as I moved, the Count’s persuasive hand was laid on his shoul- 
der, and the Count’s mellifluous voice interposed to quiet him 
“My dear Percival ^ — ^gently — gently^ ” 

Sir Percival looked round m his angnest manner The Count only 
smiled, and repeated the soothing apphcation 
“Gently, my good friend — ^gentiiy*” 

Sir Percival hesitated — followed me a few steps—and, to my gr^t 
surprise, offered me an apology 

“I beg your pardcm, Miss Halcombe,” he said “I have been out oi 
order lately, and I am afraid I am a little irritable But I should like to 
know what Mrs Cathenck could possibly want here When did she 
come? Was the housekeeper the only person who saw her?” 

“The only person,” I answered, “so far as I know ” 

The Count interposed again 

“In that why qm^tion the housekeeper?” he said “Why not 
gOy itenvaJ, to the founton-head of information at o®ce^” 

“Quite ngktl” said Sir Percival “Of course, the housekeeper is tl^ 
flrst parson to qmssiim of me not to s^ it mysM ** 

With tho^ wordfe, he in^aa% feft m to return to the hmise 
Tte i&oteseof llie wimM had pwtei mm at first, 

b^Bsyed ifeeJf whm Sm Peraval’s back was Inmed He had a host of 
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questions to put to me about Mrs Cathenck, and the cause of her visit 
to Blackwater Park, which he could scarcely have asked m his fnend^s 
presence I made my answers as short as I civilly could — for I had al- 
ready determmed to check the least approach to any exchanging of con- 
fidences between Count Fosco and myself Laura, however, unconscious- 
ly helped him to extract all my information, by making inquiries her- 
w»elf, which left me no alternatne but to reply to her, or to appear m the 
very unenviable and very false character of a depositary of Sir Per- 
cival s secrets The end of it was that, in about ten minutes^ time, the 
Count knew as much as I know of Mrs Cathenck, and of the events 
^srhich have so strangely connected us with her daughter, Anne, from the 
time when Hartnght met with her, to this day 
The effect of my information on him was, m one respect, curious 
enough 

Intimately as he knows Sir Percival, and closely as he appears to be 
associated with Sir PercivaPs private affairs m general, he is certainly as 
far as I am from knowing anything of the true story of Anne Cathenck 
The unsolved mystery in connection with this unhappy woman is now 
rendered doubly suspicious, in my eyes, by the absolute conviction which 
I feel, that the clue to it has been hidden by Sir Percival from the most 
intimate friend he has m the world It was impossible to mistake the 
eager curiosity of the Count’s look and mannei while he drank in greedily 
every word that fell from my lips There are many kinds of cunosity, I 
know— but there is no misinterpreting the cunosity of blank surpnse if 
I ever saw it m my life, I saw it m the Count’s face 
While the questions and answers were going on, we had all been stroll- 
ing quietly back through the plantation As soon as we reached the 
house, the first object that we saw in front of it was Sir Percival’s dog- 
cart, with the horse put to and the groom waiting by it in his stable- 
jacket If these unexpected appearances were to be trusted, the examina- 
tion of the housekeeper had produced important results already 

fine horse, my friend,” said the Count, addressing the groom with 
the most engaging familiarity of manner ^^You are going to drive out^” 
"/ am not going, sir,” replied the man, looking at his stable-jacket, 
and evidently wondering whether the foreign gentleman took it for his 
livery *^My master dnves himself ” 

^‘Aha^” said the Count, “does he mdeed^ I wonder he gives himself 
the trouble when he has got you to dnve for him Is he going to fatigue 
that nice, shining, pretty horse by takmg him very far to-day?” 

^ I don’t know, sir,” answered the man “The horse is a mare, if you 
please, sir She’s the higfaest-couraged thmg we’ve got in the stables Her 
n^e s Brown Molly, sir, and she’ll go till she drops Sir Percival usually 
takes Isaac of York for the short distances ” 

your shinmg, courageous Brown Molly for the long?” 

X es, sir 

Logical inference, Miss Halcombe,” continued the Count, wheeling 
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round briskly, and addressing me “Sir Percival is going a long distance 
to-day ” 

I made no reply I had my own inferences to draw, from what I knew 
through the housekeeper and from ^hat I saw before me, and I did not 
choose to share them with Count Fosco 

\\hen Sir Percival was m Cumberland (I thought to myself), he 
walked away a long distance, on Anne’s account, to question the family 
at Todd s Comer Now he is m Hampshire, is he going to drue away a 
long distance, on Anne’s account again, to question Mrs Cathenck at 
\\elmingham> 

We all entered the house As we crossed the hall, Sir Percnal came 
out from the library to meet us He looked hurried and pale and anMOUS, 
but, for all that, he was m his most polite mood, when he spoke to us 
“I am sorry to say I am obliged to leave 3^ou, ’ he began, ‘ a long drive 
— a matter that I can’t very well put of! I shall be back in good time to- 
morrow — ^but before I go, I should like that little business formality, 
which I spoke of this morning, to be settled Laura, will yon come into 
the library^ It won t take a minute — a mere formality Countess, may I 
trouble you also^ I want you and the Countess, Fosco, to be witnesses 
to a signature — ^nothing more Come in at once, and get it over ” 

He held the library door open until they had passed m, followed them 
and shut it softly 

I remained, for a moment afterwards, standing alone in the hall, with 
my heart beating fast, and my mind misgiving me sadly Then I went on 
to the staircase, and ascended slowly to my own room 

IV 

June lytk — ^Just as my hand was on the door of my room, I heard Sir 
Percival’s voice calhng to me from below 
“I must beg you to come downstairs again,” he said “It is Fosco’s 
fault, Miss Halcombe, not mme He has started some nonsensical objec- 
tion to his wife being one of the witnesses, and has obliged me to ask you 
to join us m the library 

I entered the room immediately with Sir Percival Laura was waiting 
by the writing-table, twistmg and tummg her garden hat uneasily m her 
hands Madame Fosco sat near her, m an arm-chair, imperturbably ad- 
miring her husband, who stood by himself at the other end of the library, 
pickmg ofiF the dead leaves from the flowers in the window 
The moment I appeared, the Count advanced to meet me, and to <^er 
his explanations 

“A thousand pardons, Miss Halcombe,” he said “You know the char- 
acter which IS given to my countrymen by the English? We Italians are 
all wily and su^icious by nature, m the estimation of the good John 
Bull Set me down, if you please, as being no better than tite rest of my 
I am a wfly Italian and a suspiciois Italian You have thought so 
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yourself, dear lady, have you not^ Weil^ it is part of my wilmess and 
part of my suspicion to object to Madame Fosco being a witness to Lady 
Glyde^s signature, when I am also a witness myself 

‘‘There is not the shadow of a reason for his objection,’^ interposed Sir 
Percival ‘T have explained to him that the law of England allows Ma- 
dame Fosco to witness a signature as well as her husband ’’ 

‘T admit it/* resumed the Count “The law of England says, Yes — ^but 
the conscience of Fosco sa>s, No ” He spread out his fat fingers on the 
bosom of his blouse, and bowed solemnly, as if he wished to introduce 
his conscience to us all m the character of an illustrious addition to the 
soaety “Wliat this document which Lady Clyde is about to sign may 
be/* he continued, “I neither know nor desire to know I only say this 
circumstances may happen m the future \vhich may oblige fecival, or 
his representatives, to appeal to the two witnesses, m which case it is 
certainly desirable that those witnesses should represent two opinions 
which are perfectly independent the one of the other This cannot be if 
my wife signs as well as myself, because we have but one opinion between 
us, and that opinion is mine I will not have it cast in my teeth, at some 
future day, that Madame Fosco acted under my coercion, and was, in 
plain fact, no witness at aU I speak m Percival*s mterest when I pro- 
pose that my name shall appear (as the nearest fnend of the husband), 
and your name, Miss Halcombe, (as the nearest fnend of the wife) I 
am a Jesuit, if you please to think so — a splitter of straws — a man of 
trifles and crotchets and scruples — ^but you will humour me, I hope, in 
merciful consideration for my suspicious Italian character, and my 
uneasy Italian conscience He bowed again, stepped back a few paces, 
and withdrew his conscience from our society as politely as he had mtro- 
duced it 

The Count*s scruples might have been hcmourable and reasonable 
enough, but there was smnethmg m his manner of expressmg them which 
increased my unwillingness to be concerned m the busmess of the signa- 
ture No ccHisideration of less importance than my ccmsideration for 
Laura would have induced me to consent to be a witness at all One look, 
however, at her anxious face, decided me to nsk anything rather than 
desert her 

“I mil i^adily remam m the room,” I said “And if I find no reason 
for starting any small scruples, on my side, you may rely on me as a 
witness ** 

Sir Percival loc&ed at me sharply, as if he was about to say something 
But, at the same moment, Madame Fosco attracted ins attention by ris- 
ing from her chair She had caught her husband*s eye, and had evidently 
received her orders to leave the room ^ 

“You needn*t go,” said Sir Percival 

Madame Fosco looked for her coders again, got them agam, said she 
would prefer leaving us to our busmess, and resolutdy walked out The 
Count ht a cigarette, went back to the flowers m the window, ami pulPed 
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little jets of smoke at the leaves, m a state of the deepest anxiety about 
killing the insects 

Meanwhile, Sir Percival unlocked a cupboard beneath one of the book- 
cases, and produced from it a piece of parchment folded longwise, many 
times over He placed it on the table, opened the last fold only, and kept 
his hand on the rest The last fold displayed a strip of blank parchment 
with little wafers stuck on it at certain places E\ery line of the writing 
was hidden in the part which he still held folded up under his hand Laura 
and I looked at each other Her face w^as pale — ^but it showed no in 
decision and no fear 

Sir Peraval dipped a pen m mk, and handed it to his wife 

^^Sign your name there,” he said, pointing to the place ^ You and Fos 
CO are to sign afterwards, Miss Hdcombe, opposite those two wafers 
Come here, Fosco^ witnessing a signature is not to be done by mooning 
out of window and smoking mto the flowers ” 

The Count threw away his cigarette, and jomed us at the table, with 
his hands carelessly thrust into the scarlet belt of his blouse, and his eyes 
steadily fixed on Sir Percival^s face Laura, who was on the other side oi 
her husband, with the pen m her hand, looked at him too He stood 
between them, holding die folded parchment down firmly on the table 
and glancing across at me, as I sat opposite to him, with such a sin4ster 
mixture of suspicion and embarrassment m his face, that he looked more 
like a prisoner at the bar than a gentleman in his own house 

^^Sign there,” he repeated, turning suddenly on Laura, and pointing 
once more to the place on the parchment 

‘'What is it I am to sign^” she asked quietly 

"I have no time to explain,” he answered “The dc^-cart is at the 
door, and I must go directly Besides, if I had time, you wouldn’'t under 
stand It is a purely formal document — full of legal technicalities, and all 
that sort of thmg Comet come* sign your name, and let us have done as 
soon as possible ” 

“I ought surely to know what I am signing, Sir Peraval, before I write 
my name^” 

“Nonsense! What have women to do with busmess? I tell you again, 
you can^t understand it ” 

“At any rate, let me try to understand it Whenever Mr Gilmore had 
any business for me to do, be always explained it first, and I always 
inrferstood him ” 

“I daresay he did He was your servant, and was obliged to explain I 
am your husband, and am n&i obliged How much longer do you mean 
to keep me here? I teli you again, there is no tune for reading anything, 
the dog-cart is waiting at the door Once far all, mil ymi sign, or wiS 
you not?” 

She still had the pen in her hand, but she made m apprc^ch to 
her name with it 

“U wy a®^re jdafees me to anytlmjg,” da® said, “sui^ I have 
some to Imow vihat that is?” 
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He lifted up the parchment, and struck it angrily on the table 

‘ Speak ont^ ® he said ‘^You were always famous for telling the truth 
Never mind Miss Halcombe, never mmd Fosco — ^say, m plain terms, 
you distrust me ’’ 

The Count took one of his hands out of his belt, and laid it on Sir 
PercivaFs shoulder Sir Percival shook it off irritably The Count put it 
on again with unruffled composure 

‘^Control your unfortunate temper, Percival,” he said “Lady Glyde is 
nght ” 

“Right* ’ cried Sir Percival \ wife nght in distrusting her husband^” 

“It IS unjust and cruel to accuse me of distrusting you,” said Laura 
“ \sk !Manan it I am not justified in wanting to know what this writing 
requires of me, before I sign it^” 

“I v\oia t have any appeals made to Miss Halcombe,” retorted Sir Per- 
civil Miss Halcombe has nothing to do with the matter ” 

I had not spoken hitherto, and I would much rather not have spoken 
no% But the expression of distress m Laura’s face when she turned it 
towards me, and the insolent injustice of her husband’s conduct, left me 
no other alternative than to give my opinion, for her sake, as soon as I 
was asked for it 

“Excuse me, Sir Percival,” I said, “but, as one of the witnesses to the 
signature, I venture to think that I have something to do with the matter 
Lauras objection seems to me a perfectly fair one, and, speaking for 
myself only, I cannot assume the responsibility of witnessing her signa- 
ture, unless she first understands what the writing is which you wish her 
to sign ’ 

\ cool declaration, upon my souP” cned Sir Percival “The next 
time you invite yourself to a man’s house, Miss Halcombe, I recommend 
you not to repay his hospitality by takmg his wife’s side against him in a 
matter that doesn’t concern you ” 

I started to my feet as suddenly as if he had struck me If I had been a 
man, I would have knocked him down on the threshold of his own door, 
and have left his house, never on any earthly consideration to enter it 
again But I was only a woman — ^and I loved his wife so dearly t 

Thank God, that faithful love helped me, and I sat down again, with- 
out saying a word She knew what I had suffered and what I had sup- 
pressed She ran round to me, with the tears streaming from her eyes 
“Oh, Marian ^ ” she whispered softly, “if my mother had been alive, she 
could have done no more for me*” 

“Come back and signl ” cned Sir Percival, from the other side of the 
table 

^ Shall I?” she a^ed m my ear, “I will, if you tell me ” 

“No,” I answered “The right and the truth are with you— sign noth- 
ing, unless you have read it first ” 

“Come back and sign * ” he reiterated, in his loudest and angriest toxm 

The Count, who had watched Laura and me with a close siler^ at- 
tention, interposed ioc the second time 
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^^Peraval,” he said ^7 remeoaber that I am m the presence of ladies 
Be good enough, if you please, to remember it too ’ 

Sir Percival turned on him, speechless with passion The Count s firm 
hand slowly tightened its grasp on his shoulder, and the Count s steady 
voice quietly repeated, good enough, it you please, to remember it 
too ” 

They both looked at each other Sir Perc!\al slowly dre^ his shoulder 
from under the Counts hand, slowly turned his face awa> from the 
Count’s eyes, doggedly looked down for a little while at the parchment 
on the table, and then spoke with the sullen submission of a tamed ani- 
mal, rather than the becoming resignation ot a convinced man 

I don’t want to offend anybody he said but m} wife s obshnacy is 
enough to try the patience of a saint I ha\e told her this is mereH a tor- 
mal document — and what more can she want^ You may sa\ what }ou 
please, but it is no part of a woman s duty to set he’* husband at dtfiance 
Once more, Lady Clyde, and for the last time, will >ou sign or will \ou 
not>” 

Laura returned to his side of the table, and took up the pen again 

“I will sign with pleasure,” she said if you will only treat me as a 
responsible being I care little what sacrifice is required of me, if it will 

affect no one else, and lead to no ill results ” 

ho talked of a sacrifice being required of you’ ’ he broke m, with ? 
half-suppressed return of his former violence 

only meant,” she resumed, “that I would refuse no concession which 
I could honourably make If I have a scruple about signing my name to 
an engagement of which I know nothing, why should you visit it on me 
so severely’ It is rather hard, I think, to treat Count Fosco s scruples 
so much more indulgently than you have treated mine ” 

This unfortunate, yet most natural, reference to the Count’s extra 
ordinary power over her husband, mdirect as it was, set Sir Percival’s 
temper on fire again in an instant 

“Scruples he repeated scruples^ It is rather late in the day 

for you to be scrupulous I should have thought you had got over all 
weakness of that sort, when you made a virtue of necessity by marrying 

The instant he spoke those words, Laura threw down the pen— looked 
at him with an expression in her eyes which, throughout all my experi- 
ence of her, I had never seen in them before — ^and turned her back on 
him m dead silence 

This strong expression of the most c^n and the most bitter contempt 
was so entirely unlike herself, so utterly out of her character, that it si- 
lenced us all There was something hidden, beyond a doubt, under the 
mere surface brutality of the words which her husband had just ad- 
dressed to her There was some lurking insult teneath them, of which I 
was whoUy ignorant, but which had left the mark of its profanalmn so 
plainly on her face that even a stranger mi^t have seen it 

The Count, who was no stranger, saw it as distmctly as I did When I 
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left my chair to jom Laura, I heard him whisper under his breath to Sir 
Percival ‘‘You idiot!” 

Laura walked before me to the door as I advanced, and at the same 
time, her husband spoke to her once more 

‘^You positively refuse, then, to give me your signature^” he said, in 
the altered tone of a man who was conscious that he had let his own 
lis^ence of language seriously injure him 

**After what you have just said to me,’ she replied firmly, refuse my 
signature until I have read every line m that parchment from the first 
word to the last Come away, Marian, we have remained here long 
enough ” 

‘^One moment^ ’ interposed the Count, before Sir Percival could speak 
again — ^*one moment, Lady Clyde, I implore you^” 

Laura would have left the room without noticing him, but I stopped 
her 

*Don’t make an enemy of the Count!” I whispered “Whatever you 
do, don’t make an enemy of the Count 

She yielded to me I closed the door again, and w^e stood near it, wait- 
mg Sir Peraval sat down at the table, with his elbow on the folded 
parchment, and his head resting on his clenched fist The Count stood 
betvieen us — ^master of the dreadful position in which we were placed, as 
he was master of everything else 

“Lady Clyde,” he said, with a gentleness which seemed to address it- 
self to our forlorn situation instead of to ourselves, “pray pardon me, if 
I venture to offer one suggesticm, and pray believe that I speak out of my 
profound respect and my friendly regard for the mistress of this house ” 
He turned sharply towards Sir Peraval “Is it absolutely necessary,” he 
asked, “that this thmg here, under your elbow, should be signed to-day?” 

“It IS necessary to my plans and wishes,” returned the other sulkily 
“But that consideration, as you may have noticed, has no mfluence with 
Lady Clyde ” 

“Ansiser my plain quesuon plainly Can the busing of the signature 
be put cfi till to-morrow — Yes or No?” 

“Yes — if you will have it so ” 

“Then what are you wasting your time for here? Let the signature 
wait till to-morrow— let it wait till ym come back ” 

Sir Percival looked up with a frown and an oath 

“You are taking a tone with me that I don’t like,” he said “A tone I 
won’t bear from any man ” 

“I am advising you for your good,” returned the Count, with a smile 
of quiet contempt '^Give yourself time , give Lady Clyde time Have you 
forgotten that jour dog-cart is waiting at the door? My tone surprises 
you ^ha^ I dare say it doesr— it 15 the tone of a man who can keep his 
temper How many doses of good advice have I given you m my time? 
More than you can amnt Have I ever been wrong? I defy you to quote 
me an instance of it take your drive The matt^ of the ^gnature 
can wait till to-morrow Lei it wait — and renew it whan yte mm badu” 
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Sir Percival besitatedj and looked at his watch His an's^iety about the 
secret journey which he was to take that day, revived by the Count’s 
words, was now evidently disputing possession of his mmd with his 
anxiety to obtain Laura’s signature He considered for a little while, and 
then got up from his chair 

IS easy to argue me down,” he said, “when I have no time to answer 
you I will take your advice, Fosco — not because I want it, or believe m 
it, but because I can’t stop here any longer ” He paused, and looked 
round darkly at his wife 

“If you don t give me your signature when I come back to-morrow 
” The rest was lost m the noise of his opemng the book-case cup- 
board again, and locking up the parchment once more He took his hat 
and gloves off the table, and made for the door Laura and I drew back to 
let him pass “Remember to-morrow^ ” he said to his wife , and went out 
We waited to give him time to cross the hall, and drive away The 
Count approached us while we were standing near the door 
“You have just seen Percival at his worst, Miss Halcombe,’ he said 
“As his old friend, I am sorry for him and ashamed of him As his old 
friend, I promise you that he shall not break out to-morrow in the same 
disgraceful manner m which he has broken out to-day ” 

Laura had taken my arm while he was speaking, and she pressed it 
significantly when he had done It would have been a hard trial to any 
woman to stand by and see the office of apologist for her husband’s mis- 
conduct quietly assumed by his male friend m her own house — and it 
was a tri^ to her I thanked the Count civilly, and led her out Yes’ I 
thanked him for I felt already, with a sense of mexpressible helplessness 
and humiliation, that it was either his mterest or his caprice to make sure 
of my continuing to reside at Blackwater Park, and I knew, after Sir 
Percival’s conduct to me, that without the support of the Count’s in- 
fluence, I could not hope to remain there His influence, the influence of 
all others that I dreaded most, was actually the one tie which now held 
me to Laura in the hour of her utmost need’ 

We heard the wheels of the dog-cart crashing on the gravel of the dnve 
as we came into the hall Sir Peraval had started on his journey 

“Where is he going to, Manan?” I^ra whispered “Every fresh thmg 
he does seems to terrify me about tl^ fiiture Have you any su^iaons?” 

After what she had undergone that morning, I was nnwilhng to tell 
her my suspicions 

“How should I know his secrete?” I said evasivdy 
“I wonder if the hous^eeper knows?” she 

“Certainly not,” I replied “She must be quite as ignorsmt as we are ” 
Laura shook her head doubtfully 

“Did you bM hear from the hcBisekeeper that ttene was a import of 
Anr^Cathmck: having been seen in this m^bmirhood^ Don’t you think 

he may have gillie away to look fc^ her?” 

“I WP0&I latosc myself, Lfaura, by not thinking aiMUt it at 
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all, and, after i?vhat has happened, you had better follow my example 
Come into my room, and rest and quiet yourself a little ’’ 

We sat down together close to the window, and let the fragrant sum- 
mer air breathe over our faces 

‘ I am ashamed to look at you, Marian,” she said, ^^after what you 
submitted to downstairs for my sake Oh, my own love, I am almost 
heart-broken when I think of it’ But I will try to make it up to you — 
will indeed 

‘ Hush’ hush’ ” I replied ^ don’t talk so W hat is the trifling mortifica- 
tion of my pride compared to the dreadful sacrifice of your happiness^” 
‘^\ou heard what he said to me^ ’ she w^'ent on, quickly and vehe- 
mently ‘ You heard the words — ^but you don t know what they meant — 
you don’t know why I threw down the pen and turned my back on him ” 
She rose m sudden agitation, and walked about the room have kept 
many things from your knowledge, JMarian, for fear of distressing you, 
ard making >ou unhappy at the outset of our new lives You don t know 
how he has used me And yet, you ought to know, for you saw how he 
ubwd ne to-day \ou heard him sneer at my presuming to be scrupu- 
lo’is }ou heard him say I had made a virtue of necessity in marrying 
him She sat down again, her face flushed deeply, and her hands twisted 
a^d twined together in her lap “I can’t tell you about it now,” she said, 
I ihall burst out crying if I tell you now— later, Marian, when I am 
nure sure of myself My poor head aches, darling — ^aches, aches, aches 
\\ hire IS your smellmg-bottie^ Let me talk to you about yourself I wish 
I had gnen him my signature, for your sake Shall I give it to him to- 
mo’-row^ I would rather compromise myself than compromise you After 
your taking my part against him, he will lay all the blame on you if I 
refuse again hat shall we do^ Oh, for a friend to help us and advise 
us’ — a fnend we could really trusts” 

She sighed bitterly I saw m her face that she was think ing of Hart- 
right — saw it the more plainly because her last words set me thinkmg of 
him too In six months only from her mamage, we wanted the faithful 
service he had offered to us in his farewell words How little I once 
thought that we should ever want it at all’ 

* We must do what we can to help ourselves,” I said “Let us try to talk 
it over calmly, Laura — ^let us do aU in our power to decide for the best ” 
Putting what she knew of her husband’s embarrassments and what I 
had heard of his conversation with the lawyer together, we arrived nec- 
essanly at the conclusion that the parchment m the library had been 
drawn up for the purpose of borrowing money, and that Laura’s signa- 
ture was absolutely necessary to fit it for the attainment of Sir Percival’s 
object 

The second question, concerning the nature of the legal contract by 
which the mcMey was to be obtained, and the degree of personal respon- 
sibility to which Laura might subject herself if she signed it m the dark, 
involved considerations which lay far beyond any knowledge and ex- 
perience that either cff us possessed My own convictioiB led me to be- 
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lieve that the hidden contents of the parchment concealed a transaction 
of the meanest and the most fraudulent kind 
I had not formed this conclusion in consequence of Sir Perci^al s re- 
fusal to show the wntmg, or to explain it for that refusal might well 
have proceeded from his obstinate disposition and his domineering tem- 
per alone My sole motive for distrusting his honesty sprang from the 
change which I had observed in his language and his manners at Black 
water Park, a change which convinced me that he had been acting a par< 
throughout the whole period of his probation at Limmendge House Hif 
elaborate delicacy, his ceremonious politeness which harmonised so 
agreeably with Mr Gilmore^s old-fashioned notions his modesty with 
Laura, his candour with me, his moderation with Mr Fairhe — all these 
were the artifices of a mean, cunning, and brutal man, who had dropped 
his disguise when his practised duplicity had gamed its end, and had 
openly showm himself m the library, on that \ery day I say nothing oi 
the grief which this discovery caused me or Laura^s account, for it is not 
to be expressed by any words of mine I only refer to it at all, because 
decided me to oppose her signing the parchment, whate\er the conse 
quences might be, unless she was first made acquainted with the contents. 

Under these circumstances, the one chance for us when to-morrow 
came, was to be provided with an objection to giving the signature, which 
might rest on sufficiently firm commercial or legal grounds to shake Sir 
PercivaPs resolution, and to make him suspect that we two women under 
stood the laws and obligations of business as well as himself 
After some pondermg, I determined to write to the only honest man 
within reach whom we could trust to help us discreetly, in our forlorn 
situation That man was Mr Gilmore’s partner — ^Mr Kyrle — ^who con- 
ducted the business, now that our old fnend had been obliged to with- 
draw from it, and to leave London on account of his health I explained 
to Laura that I had Mr Gilmore’s own authonty for placing implicit 
confidence in his partner’s integrity, discretion, and accurate knowledge 
of all her affairs , and, with her full approval, I sat down at once to write 
the letter 

I began by stating our position to Mr Kyrle exactly as it was, and 
then asked for his advice in return, expressed in plain, downright terms 
which he could comprehend without any danger of misinterpretations 
and mistakes My letter was as short as I could pc^ibly make it, and 
was, I hope, imencumbered by needless apologies and needless details 
Just as I was about to put the addre^ on the envelope, an obstacle was 
discovered by Laura, which, m the effort and preoccupation of writing, 
had escaped my mmd altogether 

^^How are we to get the answer m time?” ^e asked **Your letter will 
not be deliver^ in Londmi before to-mmrow mommg, and the post wdl 
not faring the reply here till the morning after ” 

The only way of overcoming this dii^ulty was to have the answer 
brou^t to us from the lawyer’s by a ^lecial messenger I wrote a 
postscript to that effect, be^ing that the m^ht be despatched 
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mUh the reply by the eleven o’clock morning tram, which would bring 
him to our station at twenty minutes past one, and so enable him to reach 
Blackwater Park by two o’clock at the latest He was to be directed to 
ask for me, to answer no questions addressed to him by any one else, 
and to deliver his letter into no hands but mine 
‘ In case Sir Percival should come back to-morrow before two o’clock,” 
I said to Laura, “the wisest plan for you to adopt is to be out m tne 
grounds, all the morning, with your book or y our work, and not to appear 
at the house till the messenger has had time to arrive with the letter I 
will wait here for him, ail the morning, to guard against any misadven- 
tures or mistakes By following this arrangement I hope and believe we 
shall avoid being taken by surprise Let us go down to the drawing-room 
now We may excite suspicion if we remain shut up together too long ” 
“Suspicion?’ she repeated “Whose suspicion can we excite, now that 
Sir Percivoj has left the house? Do you mean Count Fosco?” 

“Perhaps I do Laura ” 

ou are beginning to dishke him as much as I do, Marian ” 

“No not to dishke him Dislike is always, more or less, associated 
with contemp t — I can see nothing m the Count to despise ” 

“You are rot afraid of him, are you?” 

“Perhaps 1 am — a little ” 

“Afraid of bim, after his mterference m our favour to-day?” 

“Yes I am more afraid of his mterference than I am of Sir Percival’s 
violence Rem *mber what I said to you in the library, Whatever you do, 
Laura, don 1 1 lake an enemy of the Count’ ” 

Vve went downstairs Laura entoed the drawing-room, while I pro- 
ceeded across the hail, with my letter m my hand, to put it into the post- 
bag, which hung against the wall opposite to me 
The housf door was open, and, as I crossed past it, I saw Count Fos- 
co and his wife standmg talking together on the steps outside, with their 
faces turned towards me 

The Countess came into the hall, rather Iia^ily, and asked if I had 
’’eisure enough for five minutes’ pnvate conversation Feelmg a little 
surprised by such an appeal from such a perscm, I put my letter into the 
bag, and replied that I was quite at her disposal She took my arm with 
unaccustomed friendliness and famihanty, and mstead of leading me 
into an amply room, drew me with her to the belt of turf which sur- 
rounded the large fish-pond 

As we passed the Count on the steps, he bowed and smded, and then 
went at once mto the house, pu^ung the hall-door to after him, but not 
actually d<^mg it 

The Cmntess walked me gently round the fish-pond I expected to be 
made the depositary of some extraordinary confidence, and I was as- 
tonished to find that Madame Fosco’s cmnmumcation for my pnvate ear 
was nothing more than a pohte asairance of her sympaftky W w, after 
what had happaaed m the library hudiand had told ha: all ftat 
bad passed, and of tlie ir^ent maiu^ in which Sir |iad 
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to me This information had so shocked and distressed her, on my ac- 
count and on Laura's, that she had made up her mind if anything of the 
sort happened again, to mark her sense of Sir Perci^rai’s outrageous con- 
duct by leaving the house The Count had approved of her idea, and she 
now hoped that I approved of it, too 
I thought this a very strange proceeding on the part of such a remark- 
ably reserved woman as Madame Fosco — especially after the inter- 
change of sharp speeches which had passed between us during the con- 
versation m the boat-house, on that \ery morning Ho^e\er, it was my 
plain duty to meet a polite and friendly advance, on the part of one of 
my elders, with a polite and friendly reply I answered the Countess, ac- 
cordingly, m her own tone, and then, thinking we had said all that was 
necessary on either side, made an attempt to get back to the house 
But Madame Fosco seemed resolved not to part with me, and, to my 
unspeakable amazement, resolved also to talk Hitherto the most silent 
of women, she now persecuted me with fluent conventionahties on the 
subject of married life, on the subject of Sir Percnal and Laura, on the 
subject of her own happiness, on the subject of the late Mr Fairlie's con- 
duct to her in the matter of her legacy, and on half a dozen other subjects 
besides, until she had detained me, walking round and round the fish- 
pond, for more than half an hour, and had quite weaned me out W heth- 
er she discovered this or not, I cannot say, but she stopped as abruptly as 
she had begun — ^looked towards the house door, resumed her icy manner 
m a moment — ^and dropped my arm of her own accord, before I could 
think of an excuse for accomplishing my own release from her 
As I pushed open the door, and entered the hall, I found myself sud- 
denly face to face with the Count again He was just puttmg a letter into 
the post-bag 

After he had dropped it m, and had dosed the bag, he asked me where 
I had left Madame Fosco I told him, and he went out at the hall door, 
immediately, to join his wife His manner, when he spoke to me, was so 
unusually quiet and subdued that I turned and looked after him, wonder- 
ing if he were ill or out of spints 

Why my next proceeding was to go straight up to the post-bag, and 
take out my own letter, and look at it agam, with a v^ue distrust on me, 
and why ttie looking at it for the second time instantly suggested the 
idea to my mmd of sealmg the envelope for its greater security— are mys- 
tones which are either too d^ or too shallow for me to fathom Wo- 
men, as everybody knows, conkantly act m impulses which they can- 
not explain even to themsdiTO, and I can only suppose that one of th<^ 
impul^ was the hidden cause of my unaccountabie conduct on this oc- 
casion 

Whatever influmc^ animated me, I found cause to congratuiale 
sdf on hawig obeyed it, assocm asl prepared los^ the letter in my owr 
mom I had onginaBy d(^ed the envelope, m the usual way, by mmstei- 
the cm the paper beneath, when 

M mm Iwd it after a lapse of full three-cp«rtem of an 
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hour, the envelope opened on the instant, without sticking or tearing 
Perhaps I had fastened it insufficiently? Perhaps there might have been 
some defect in the adhesive gum? 

Or, perhaps — it is quite revoltmg enough to feel that third con- 
jecture stirring m my mind I would rather not see it confrontmg me, in 
plain black and white 

I almost dread to-morrow — ^so much depends on my discretion and 
self-control There are two precautions, at all events, which I am sure 
not to forget I must be careful to keep up friendly appearances with the 
Count, and I must be well on my guard, when the messenger from the 
office comes here with the answer to my letter 

Y 

June 1 7/;^— When the dinner hour brought us together again. Count 
Fosco was in his usual excellent spints He exerted himself to interest 
and amuse us, as if he was determined to efface from our memories ail 
recollection of what had passed in the hbrary that afternoon Lively 
descriptions of his adventures m travelling, amusing anecdotes of re- 
markable people whom he had met with abroad, quaint comparisons be- 
tween the social customs of various nations, illustrated by examples 
drawn from men and women indiscnmmately all over Europe , humorous 
cmifessions of the innocent follies of his own early life, when he ruled the 
fashions of a second-rate Italian town, and wrote preposterous romances, 
on the French model, for a second-rate Italian newspaper — ^all flowed in 
succession so easily and so gaily from his lips, and dl addressed our va- 
rious cunosities and various inter^ts so directly and so dehcately, that 
Laura and I listened to him with as much attention, and, inconsistent as 
it may seem, with as much admiration also, as Madame Fosco herself 
Women can resist a man’s love, a man’s fame, a man’s personal appear- 
ance, and a man’s money, but they cannot resist a man’s tongue, when 
he knows how to talk to them 

After dinner, while the favourable impression which he had produced 
m us was still vivid in our mmds, the Count modestly withdrew to read 
in the library 

Laura proposed a stroll in the grounds to enjoy the close of the long 
evening It was necessary, m common pohteness, to ask Madame Fosco 
to join us, but this time she had apparently received her orders before- 
hand, and she begged we would kin^ excuse her ^^The Count will prdi- 
ably want a fr^ supply of cigarettes,” she remarked, by way of aped- 
ogy , ^^and ndbody can make ti^m to his satisfaction but myself ” Her 
cold blue eyes almost warmed as she spoke the words — she looked actu- 
ally proud of bemg the officiating medium through vriiadi her Iced and 
master con^io^ himself mQx tabac€o-smoke» 

Laura and I w»t out together sdoie ^ 

It was a mii^, heavy evmng TIiereimasensee< 
the flowers were dmi^niig in the garde®, arid the 
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dewless The western heaven, as we saw it over the quiet trees, was 0^ 
pale yellow hue, and the sun was setting faintly in a haze Coming r::^ 
seemed near, it would fall probably with the fall of night 
^Which way shall we go>” I asked 
^^Towards the lake, Marian, if you like,’’ she answered 
“You seem unaccountably fond, Laura, of that dismal lake ” 

“No, not of the lake, but of the scenery about it The sand and heatu 
and the fir ^rees, are the only objects I can discover, in all this large 
place, tt> remind me of Limmeridge But we will walk in some other direc- 
tion, if you prefer it ” 

“I have no favourite walks at Blackwater Park, my love One is the 
same as another to me Let us go to the lake— we may find it cooler in 
the open space than we find it here ” 

We walked through the shadowy plantation m silence The heaviness 
in the evening air oppressed us both, and, when we reached the boat- 
house, we were glad to sit down and rest inside 

A white fog hung low over the lake The dense brown line of the trees 
on the opposite bank appeared above it, like a dwarf forest floating in the 
sky The sandy ground, shelving downward from where we sat,, was lost 
mysteriously in the outward layers of the fog The silence was hoinble 
No rusthng of the leaves- — ^no bird’s note in the wood— no cry of water 
fowl from the pools of the hidden lake Even the croaking of the frogs 
had ceased to-night 

“It IS very desolate and gloomy,’^ said Laura ^^But we can be more 
alone here than an3rwhere else ” 

She spoke quietly, and looked at the wilderness of sand and mist with 
steady, thoughtful eyes I could see that her mind was too much occupied 
to feel the dreary impressions firom without, which had fastened them 
selves already on mine 

“I promised, Marian, to tell you the truth about my married life, in- 
stead of leaving you any longer to guess it for yourself,’^ she be^m 
“That secret is the first I have ever had from you, feve, and I am deter- 
mined It shall be the last I was silent, as you know, for your sake— and 
perhaps a little for my own sake as well It is very hard for a woman to 
confess that the man to whom she has given her whole Me*, is the many 
of all others, who cares least for the gift If you were married yourself, 
Marian-^and especially if you weie happily mamed~you/ would feel 
for me as no single woman can feel, however kind and true die may be 
What answer could I make? I couM take her hand, and lodk at 
her with my whole heart as well as my eyes would let me 
“How often,” she went on, have heard you laughing over what you 
used to call your ^povei;tyU h%w often you have made me mock spetedies 
of congratulation ommy Wealtfaf Oh, Mariauv never laugh aga&i» l^hmk 
God for your poverty — d your own^ mistress, hassaved 

you from the lot that has ml ^ 

A sad beginmr^iwiftth^hl^ €ff wifei — ^sasdin M quaet, ffem- 

spoken truth The few davs We had aU passed together at Bladkwater 
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Park had been many enough to show me — ^to show any one — what her 
husband had married her for 

“You shall not be distressed,^ she said, ^‘by hearing how soon my dis- 
appointments and my trials began — or even by knowing what they were 
It IS bad enough to have them on my memory If I tell you how he re- 
ceived the first, and last, attempt at remonstrance that I ever made, you 
Will know how he has always treated me, as well as if I had described it 
m so many words It was one day at Rome, when we had ridden out to- 
gether to the tomb of Cecilia Metella The sky was calm and lovely — and 
die grand old rum looked beautiful — ^and the remembrance that a hus- 
band’s love had raised it m the old time to a wife’s memory made me feel 
more tenderly and more anxiously towards my husband than I had ever 
felt yet *WouId you build such a tomb for me, PercivaP’ I asked him 
^You said you loved me dearly, before we were married, and yet, since 

that time ’ I could get no further Marian ^ he was not even looking 

at me^ I pulled down my veil, thinking it best not to let him see that the 
tears were in my eyes I fanaed he had not paid any attention to me , but 
he had He sai^ ^Come away/ and laughed to himself, as he helped me 
on to my horse He mounted his own horse, and laughed again as we 
rode away Tf I do build you a tomb,’ he said, ht will be done with your 
own money I wonder whether Cecilia Metella had a fortune, and paid 
for hers ’ I ma<k no reply — ^how could I, when I was crying behind my 
veil? *Ah, you light-compkxioned women are all sulky,’ he said 'What 
do you want? compliments and soft speeches? Well^ I’m in a good hu- 
mour this morning Consider the compliments paid, and the speeches 
said ’ Men little know, when they say hard things to us, bow well we re- 
member them, and how much harm they do us It would have been better 
for me if I had gone on crying, but his contempt dned up my tears, and 
hardened my heart From that time, Manan, I never checked myself 
agam m thinking of Walter Hartright I let the memory of those happy 
^ys, when we were so fond of each other in secret, come back, and com- 
fort me What else had I to look to for conscAation? If we had been to- 
gether, you would have helped me to better thmgs I know it was wrong, 
ctehng — but teU me if I was wrong, without any excuse ” 

I was obliged to turn my face from her “Don’t ask mel” I said “Have 
I as you have suffered? What right have I to decide?” 

“I uaed to think of him,” she pursued, dropping her voice, and movmg 
closer me, “I used to think of him, when Peraval left me alone at 
night, to go among the Opera people I used to fancy what I might have 
been, if it had pleased God to bless me with poverty, and if I had been his 
Wife I used to see myBdf m my neat cheap gown, sitting at home and 
waiting for him, while he was earnmg our bread — sitting at home and 
working for him, and loving hun all the better because I had to work for 
him — seeir^ him come m tired, and taking off his hat and coat for him — 
and, Manan, pleasing him with little dishes at dinner that I had learned 
to make for his sake — Ohl I hope he is never lonely mad sad 
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enough to think of me and see me, as I have thought of h%m and seen 
Umr 

As she said those melancholy words, all the lost tenderness returned 
to her voice, and all the lost beauty trembled back into her face Her 
eyes rested as lovingly on the blighted, solitary, ill-omened view before 
us, as if they saw the friendly hills of Cumberland in the dim and threat- 
ening sky 

“Don't speak of Walter any more,” I said, as soon as I could control 
myself “Oh, Laura, spare us both the wretchedness of talkmg of him 
now^” 

She roused herself, and looked at me tenderly 

“I would rather be silent about him for ever,” she answered, “than 
cause you a moment's pain ” 

“It is m your interest,” I pleaded, “it is for your sake that I speak If 
your husband heard you ” 

“It would not surprise him, if he did hear me ” 

She made that strange reply with a weary calmness and coldness The 
change in her manner, when she gave the answer, startled me almost as 
much as the answer itself 

“Not surprise himf” I repeated “Laurat remember wnat you are 
saying — ^you frighten me!” 

“It IS true,” she said, “it is what I wanted to tell you to-day, when we 
were talking in your room My only secret when I opened my heart to 
him at Limmendge was a harmless secret, Marian — ^you said so your- 
self The name was all I kept from him — and he has discovered it ” 

I heard her, but I could say nothing Her last words had killed the 
little hope that still lived in me 

“It happened at Rome,” she went on, as wearily calm and cold as ever 
“We were at a little party, given to the English by some friends of Sir 
PercivaPs — ^Mr and Mrs Markland Mrs Markland had the reputation 
of sketching very beautifully, and some of the guests prevailed on her to 
show us her drawings We all admired them — ^but something I said at- 
tracted her attention particularly to me ‘Surely you draw yourself?' 
she asked ‘I used to draw a little once,’ I answered, ‘but I have given it 
up ’ ‘If you have once drawn,’ she said, ‘you may take to it again one of 
these days, and, if you do, I wish you would let me recommend you a 
rbaster ’ I said nothing — ^you know why, Marian — and tried to change 
the conversation But Mrs Markland persisted ‘I have had aU sorts of 
teachers,’ she went on, ‘but the best of all, the most intelh^t and the 
most attentive, was a Mr Hartnght If you ever take up your drawing 
again, do try him as a master He is a young man — ^modest and gentle- 
manlike — ^I am sure you will like him ’ Think of those words being spok- 
en to me publicly, in the presence of strangers — ^strangers who had been 
invited to meet the bride and bridegroom ^ I did all I could to control 
myself — I said nothing, and looked down close at the drawings' When I 
Verttuted ® ram iny head a^n, my eyes and my husband’s ey^ mrf,^ 
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aad I knew, by bis look, that my face bad betrayed me We will see 
about Mr Hartnght,’ he said, looking at me all the time, ‘when we get 
back to England I agree with you, Mrs Markland — think Lady Clyde 
IS sure to like him ’ He laid an emphases on the last words which made 
my cheeks burn, and set my heart beating as if it would stifle me Noth- 
ing more was said — ^we came away early He was silent in the carriage, 
driving back to the hotel He helped me out, and followed me upstairs as 
usual But the moment we were in the drawing-room, he locked the door, 
pushed me down into a chair, and stood over me with his hands on my 
shoulders ‘Ever since that morning when you made your audacious con- 
fession to me at Limmendge,’ he said, ‘I have wanted to find out the 
man, and I found him in your lace^ to-mght Your drawing-master was 
the man, and his name is Hartnght You shall repent it, and he shall re- 
pent It, to the last hour of your lives Now go to bed, and dream of him, 
if you like — ^with the marks of my horsewhip on his shoulders ’ When- 
evvr he is angry with me now, he refers to what I acknowledged to him 
in your presence, with a sneer or a threat I have no power to prevent 
him from putting his own horrible construction on the confidence I 
placed in him I have no influence to make him believe me, or to keep 
him silent You looked surprised, to-day, when you heard him tell me 
that I had made a virtue of necessity m marrying him You will not be 
surprised a^ain, when you hear him repeat it, the next time he is out of 
♦emper Oh, Marian* don't* don’t* you hurt me*” 

I had caught her m my arms, and the stmg and torment of my remorse 
had closed them round her like a vice Yes^ my remorse The white de- 
pair of Walter’s face, when my cruel words struck him to the heart in the 
summer-house at Limmeridge, rose before me, in mute, unendurable re- 
proach My hand had pointed the way which led the man my sister loved, 
step by step, far from his country and his friends Between those two 
young hearts I had stood, to sunder them for ever, the one from the 
other — and his life and her life lay wasted before me, alike, in witness of 
the deed I had done this, and done it for Sir Percival Clyde 

For Sir Percival Clyde 

I heard her speaking, and I knew by the tone of her voice that she was 
comforting me — 1, who deserved nothing but the reproach of her silence * 
How long it was before I mastered the absorbing misery of my own 
thoughts, I cannot tell I was first conscious that she was kissing me, and 
then my eyes seemed to wake on a sudden to their sense of outward 
things, and I knew that I was looking mechanically straight before me at 
the pro^iect of the lake 

‘Tt IS late,” I heard her whisper ‘Tt will be dark m the plantation ” 
She shook my arm, and repeated, “Marian! it wiU be dark in, the plan- 
tation ” ^ 

“Give me a minute lo^er,” I said— “a minute to get better in ” 

I was afraid to ta^n^sdf look ah her yet, and,! my eyes 
fixed on the view 
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It was late The dense brown line of trees in the sky had faded in the 
gathering darkness, to the faint resemblance of a long wreath of smoke 
The mist over the lake below had stealthily enlarged, and advanced on 
us The silence was as breathless as ever — ^but the horror of it had gone, 
and the solemn mystery of its stillness was all that remained 
^We are far from the house,” she whispered 'Tet us go back ” 

She stopped suddenly, and turned her face from me towards the en- 
trance of the boat-house 

^^Marian f ” she said, trembling violently ^^Do you see nothing? Look^ ” 

'mere?” 

"Down there, below us ” 

She pointed My eyes followed her hand, and I saw it too 
A living figure was moving over the waste of heath in the distance It 
crossed our range of view from the boat-house, and passed darkly along 
the outer edge of the mist It stopped far off, in front of us — waited — ^and 
passed on, moving slowly, with the white cloud of nust behind it and 
above it — ^slowly, slowly, till it glided by the edge of the boat-house, and 
we saw It no more 

We were both unnerved by what had passed between us that eve- 
ning Some minutes elapsed before Laura would venture into the planta- 
tion, and before I could make up my mind to lead her back to the house 
"Was it a man or a woman?” she asked, m a whisper, as we moved at 
last into the dark dampness of the outer air 
"I am not certain ” 

"Which do you think?” 

"It looked like a woman ” 

"I was afraid it was a man in a long cloak ” 

"It may be a man In this dim light it is not possible to be certain ” 
"Wait, Marian f I’m frightened — ^I don’t see the path Suppose the 
figure should follow us?” 

"Not at all likely, Laura There is really nothmg to be alarmed about 
The shoies of the lake are not far from the village, and they are free to 
any one to walk on, by day or mght It is only wcmderful we have seen 
no living creature there before ” 

We were now m the plantation It was very dark — ^so dark that we 
found some difficulty in keeping the path I gave Laura my arm, and we 
walked as fast as we could on our way back 
Before we were half-way through, she stopped, and forced me to stop 
with her She was listening 
"Hush,” she whispered "I hear smnethmg behind us 
"Dead leaves,” I sard to cheer her, "or a twig blown off the trees ” 

"It is summer-time, Marian, and there is not a breath of wind Lis- 

tenr^ 

I heard the sound too — a sound like a light foc^tep following us 
"No matter who it or what it is,^’ X said, "let us walk on In an* 
other minute^ if there is anything to iarm us, we shall be near enoti;^ 
to the house to be heard ” 
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We went on quickly— so quickly, that Laura was breathless by the 
time we were nearly through the plantation, and within sight of the 
lighted windows 

I waited a moment, to give her breathmg-time Just as we were about 
to proceed, she stopped me again, and signed to me with her hand to 
listen once more We both heard distmctly a long, heavy sigh, behind 
us, m the black depths of the trees 
*^WTio’s there^” I called out 
There was no answer 
‘"WTio’s tfaere^^^ I repeated 

'\n instant of silence followed, and then we heard the light fall of the 
footsteps again, fainter and fainter — ^smkmg away into the darkness — 
sinking, sinking, sinking — ^till they were lost m the silence 

We hurried out from the trees to the open lawn beyond, crossed it 
rapidly, and without another word passing between us, reached the 
house 

In the light of the hall-lamp, Laura looked at me with white cheeks 
and startled eyes 

am half dead with fear,” she said ^^Wlio could it have been?” 

“We will try to guess to-morrow,” I replied “In the meantime, say 
nothing to any one of what we have heard and seen ” 

“Why not?” 

“Because silence is safe — ^and we have need of safety in this house ” 

I sent Laura upstairs immediately — ^waited a minute to take off my 
hat, and put my hair smooth — ^and then went at once to make my first 
investigations m the library, on pretence of searching for a book 
There sat the Count, filling out the largest easy-chair in the house, 
smokmg and reading calmly, with his feet on an ottoman, his cravat 
across his knees, and his shirt collar wide open And there sat Madame 
Fosco, like a quiet child, on a stool by his side, makmg cigarettes Neith- 
er husband nor wife could, by any possibility, have been out late that 
and have just got back to &e house in a burry I felt that my 
object in visiting ibe hbrary was answered the moment I set eyes on 
them 

Count Fosco rose in polite confusion, and ted his cravat on when I 
altered the room 

“Fray don’t let me disturb you,” I said “I have only come here to 
get a bo<& ” 

“AH unfortunate men of my size suffer from the heat,” said the Count, 
refreshing himself gravely with a large gr^n fan “I wish I cotdd change 
places with excellent wife She is as cool, at this moment, as a fish in 
the pond ^ 

The Com^m aflowed herself to thaw under the mflueiice o| her im- 
band’s quaml^ow^wj^n “I am never warm, Ssfambe,” sihe-#e^ 
marked, with tie imdast air of a woman who was confessing to one of 
her own mente 
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^^Have you and Lady Glyde been out this evening^” asked the Count, 
while I was taking a book from the shelves, to preserve appearances 
^^Yes, we went out to get a little air 
“May I ask in what direction^” 

“In the direction of the lake — as far as the boat-house ” 

“Aha? As far as the boat-house?” 

Under other circumstances I might have resented his curiosity But 
to-night I hailed it as another proof that neither he nor his wife were 
connected with the mysterious appearance at the lake 
“No more adventures, I suppose, this evemng?” he went on “No 
more discoveries, like your discovery of the wounded dog?” 

He fixed his unfathomable gray eyes on me, with that cold, clear, ir- 
resistible glitter in them, which always forces me to look at him, and 
always makes me uneasy while I do look An unutterable suspicion that 
his mind is prying into mine overcomes me at these times, and it over- 
came me now 

“No,” I said shortly, “no adventures — no discoveries ” 

I tried to look away from him, and leave the room Strange as it seems, 
I hardly thmk I should have succeeded in the attempt, if Madame Fos- 
co had not helped me by causing him to move and look away first 
“Count, you are keeping Miss Halcombe standing,” she said 
The moment he turned round to get me a chair, I seized my oppor- 
tunity — ^thanked him — made my excuses — and slipped out 
An hour later, when Laura’s maid happened to be in her mistress’s 
room, I took occasion to refer to the closeness of the night, with a view 
to ascertaining next how the servants had been passing their time 
“Have you been suffering much from the heat downstairs?” I asked 
“No, miss,” said the girl, “we have not felt it to speak of ” 

“You have been out in the woods, then, I suppose?” 

“Some of us thought of going, miss But cook said she should take her 
chair into the cool courtyard, outside the kitchen door, and, on second 
thoughts, all the rest of us took our chairs out there too ” 

The housekeeper was now the only person who remained to be ac- 
counted for 

“Is Mrs Michelson gone to bed yet?” I inquired 
“I should think not, miss,” said the girl, smiling “Mrs Michelson is 
more likely to be getting up just now, than going to bed ” 

“Why? What do you mean? Has Mrs Michelson been taking to her 
bed in the daytime?” 

“No, miss, not exactly, but the next thing to it She’s been asleep all 
the evening, on the sofa in her own room ” 

Puttmg together whatT observed for myself in the library and what 
I have just heard from Laura’s maid, one conclusion seems inevitable 
The li^re we at the lake was not the figure of Madame Fosco, of 
her husband, or of any of the servants The footsteps we heard beiund 
us wea:e not the footstej^ of anyone belonging to the house 
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Who could It have been^ 

It seems useless to inquire 1 cannot even decide whether the figure 
was a man’s or a woman’s I can only say that I think it was a woman’s 

VI 

Jum lUh — ^The misery of self-reproach which I suffered yesterday 
evenmg, on hearing what Laura told me m the boat-house, returned in 
the loneliness of the night, and kept me waking and wretched for hours 

I lighted my candle at last, and searched through my old journals to 
see what my share m the fatal error of her marriage had really been, and 
what I might have once done to save her from it The result soothed me 
a little — for it showed that, however, blindly and ignorantly I acted, I 
acted for the best Crying generally does me harm, but it was not so last 
night — think it relieved me I rose this morning with a settled resolu- 
tion and a quiet mind Nothmg Sir Percival can say or do shall ever irri- 
tate me again, or make me forget, for one moment, that I am staying 
here, m defiance of mortifications, insults, and thrf ats, for Laura’s serv- 
ice and for Laura’s sake 

The speculations m which we might have indulged this morning, on 
the subject of the figure at the lake and the footsteps m the plantation, 
have been ail suspended by a trifling accident, which has caused Laura 
great regret She has lost the little brooch I gave her for a keepsake on 
the day before her marriage As she wore it when we went out yesterday 
evening we can only suppose that it must have dropped from her dress, 
either m the boat-house, or on our way back The servants have been 
sent to search, and have returned unsuccessful And now Laura herself 
has gone to look for it Whether she finds it or not, the loss will help to 
excuse her absence from the house, if Sir Percival returns before the let- 
ter from Mr Gilmore’s partner is placed m my hands 
One o’clock has just struck I am considering whether 1 had better 
wait here for the arrival of the messenger from London, or slip away 
quietly, and watch for him outside the Mge gate 
My suspicion of everybody and eirerything m this house inclines me 
to think that the second plan may be the best The Count is safe in the 
breakfast-room I heard him, through the door, as I ran upstairs, ten 
minutes since, exercising his canary-birds at their tricks ^'Come out on 
my little finger, my pret-pret-pretties! Come out, and hop upstairs^ One, 
two, three — ^and up* Three, two, one — ^and down* One, two, three — » 
twit-twit-twit-tweet * ” The birds burst mto their usual ecstasy of sing- 
ing, and the Count chirruped and whistled at them m return, as if he 
was a bird himself My room door is open, and I can hear the shrill sing- 
ing and whistimg at this very moment If I am really to slip out, with- 
out being observed — ^now is my time 
Four o’clock —The three hours that have passed since I made my last 
entry, have turned the whole march of events at Blackwa^er Pa|£ in a 
new direction Whether for good or for evil, 1 cannot and (fere i^ot decide 
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Let me get back first to the place at which I left off — or I shall lose 
myself in the confusion of my own thoughts 

I went out, as I had proposed, to meet the messenger with my letter 
from London, at the lodge gate On the stairs I saw no one In the hall I 
heard the Count still exercising his birds But on crossing the quad- 
rangle outside, I passed Madame Fosco, walking by herself in her fa- 
vourite circle, round and round the great fish-pond I at once slackened 
my pace, so as to avoid all appearance of being m a hurry, and even 
went the length, for caution’s sake, of inquiring if she thought of gomg 
out before lunch She smiled at me in the friendliest manner — said she 
preferred remaining near the house — ^nodded pleasantly — and re-entered 
the hall I looked back, and saw that she had closed the door before I 
had opened the wicket by the side of the carriage gates 
In less than a quarter of an hour, I reached the lodge 
The lane outside took a sudden turn to the left, ran on straight for a 
hundred yards or so, and then took another sharp turn to the right to 
join the high-road Between these two turns, hidden from the lodge on 
one side and from the way to the station on the other, I waited, walking 
backwards and forwards High hedges were on either side of me, and for 
twenty minutes, by my watch, I neither saw nor heard anything At the 
end of that time, the sound of a carriage caught my ear, and I was met, 
as I advanced towards the second turning, by a fly from the railway I 
made a sign to the driver to stop As he obeyed me, a respectable-looking 
man put his head out of the window to see what was the matter 

beg your pardon,” I said, “but am I right in supposing that you 
are going to Blackwater Park?” 

“Yes, ma’am ” 

“With a letter for anyone?” 

“With a letter for Miss Halcombe, ma’am ” 

“You may give me the letter I am Miss Halcombe ” 

The man touched his hat, got out of the fly immediately, and gave me 
the letter 

I opened it at once, and read these Imes I copy them here, thinkmg 
it best to destroy the original for caution’s sake 

“Deaji Madam, — ^Your letter, received this morning, has caused me very 
great anxiety I wJI reply to it as briefly and plainly as possible 

“My careful consideration of the statema;it made by yourself, and my 
knowledge of Lady Glyde’a position, as defined in the s^tlement, lead me, 
I regret to say, to the conclusion that a loan of the trust money to Sir 
P^rcival (or, m other woi^s, lom of somiei portioi). of the twenty thou- 
sand pounds of Lady Clyde’s fortui^e), is in coi^templation, and that she 
IS made a party to the deed, m order to secure her approval of a flagrant 
breach of trust,, and tq have hor s:^ature produced against her, if she 
should complam hereafta: It is impossible, on any other supposition, to 
account, situatpd hei; execution to a, deed oj any kind being 

wanted at ali 

“In the event of I^y s%mng c^uch a docunjenb as I' am com- 
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pdied to suppose the deed m question to be, her trustees would be at hb 
erty to advance money to Sir Percival out of her twenty thousand pounds 
if the amount so lent should not be paid back, and if Lady Glyde should 
have children, their fortune will then be dimimshed by the sum, large or 
small, so advanced In piamer terms still, the transaction, for anythmg 
that Lady Clyde knows to the contrary, may be a fraud upon her unborn 
children 

“Under these serious circumstances, I would recommend Lady Glyde to 
assign as a reason for withholdmg her signature, that she wishes the deed 
to be first submitted to myself, as her family sohcitor (m the absence of 
my partner, Mr Gilmore) No reasonable objection can be made to tak- 
ing tins course — for, if the transaction is an honourable one, there will 
necessanly be no difficulty m my givmg my approval 

“Smcerely assunng you of my readmess to afford any additional help 
or advice that may be wanted, I beg to remam, Madam, your faithful 
servant, 

“William Kyrle*' 

I read this kind and sensible letter very thankfully It supplied Laura 
With a reason for objecting to the signature which was unanswerable, 
and which we could both of us understand The messenger waited near 
me while I was reading, to receive his directions when I had done 
“Will you be good enough to say that I understand the letter, and that 
I am very much obhged^” I said “There is no other reply necessary at 
present ” 

Exactly at the moment when I was speakmg those words, holding the 
letter open m my hand, Count Fosco turned the corner of the lane from 
the high-road, and stocd before me as if he had sprung up out of the 
earth 

The suddenness of his appearance, m the very last place under heav- 
en m which I should have expected to see him, took me completely by 
surprise The messenger wished me gcKxi-moming, and got into the fly 
again I could not say a word to hin>— I was not even able to return his 
bow The conviction that I was discovered— and by that man, of all 
others — ^absolutely petrified me 

Are you going back to the house. Miss Halcombe?^’ he inquired, 
without showmg the least surprise on his side, and without even looking 
after the fly, which drove off while he was speaking to me 
I collected myself sufficiently to make a sign m the affirmative 
“I am back too,” he said *Tray allow me the pleasure of ac- 
^mpanymg you Will you take my arm? You look surprised at seeing 

I took his arm The first of my scattered senses that came back was the 
sense that warned me to sacrifice anythmg rather than make an enemv 
of him ^ 

“You look surprised at seemg met” he repeated, m his quietly ner- 
linaaousway f 

“1 thought, Count, I heard you with your birds m the breakfast-room ” 
l answered, as quietly and firmly as I amid. ^ 
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‘‘Surely But my little feathered children, dear lady, are only too like 
other children They have their days of perversity, and this mormng was 
one of them My wife came m, as I was putting them back m their cage, 
and said she had left you going out alone for a walk You told her so, 
did you not^’’ 

“Certainly ” 

“Well, Miss Halcombe, the pleasure of accompanying you was too 
great a temptation for me to resist At my age there is no harm m con- 
fessing so much as that, is there? I seized my hat, and set off to offer 
myself as your escort Even so fat an old man as Fosco is surely better 
than no escort at all? I took the wrong path — I came back in despair — 
and here I am, arrived (may I say it?) at the height of my wishes ” 

He tall-^ed on, m this complimentary strain, with a fluency which left 
me no exertion to make beyond the effort of mamtainmg my composure 
He never referred in the most distant manner to what he had seen in the 
lane, or to the letter which I still had m my hand This ominous discre- 
tion helped to convince me that he must have surprised, by the most dis- 
honourable means, the secret of my application, in Laura’s interest, to 
the lawyer, and that, having now assured himself of the private man- 
ner in which I had received the answer, he had discovered enough to suit 
his purposes, and was only bent on trying to quiet the suspicions which 
he knew he must have aroused in my mind I was wise enough, under 
these circumstances, not to attempt to deceive him by plausible explan- 
ations — and woman enough, notwithstanding my dread of him, to feel 
as if my hand was tainted by restmg on his arm 
On the drive m front of the house we met the dog-cart being taken 
round to the stables Sir Percival had just returned He came out to meet 
us at the house door Whatever otljer results his journey might have had, 
It had not ended in softening his savage temper 
“Oh I here are two of you come back,” he said, with a lowering face 
“What IS the meaning of the house being deserted in this way? Where 
IS Lady Clyde?” 

I told him of the loss of the brooch, and said that Laura had gone into 
the plantation to look for it 

“Brooch or no brooch,” he growled sulkily, “I recommend her not to 
forget her appointment m the library this afternoon I dtall expect to 
see her m hdf an hour ” 

I tock my hand from the Count’s arm, and slowly ascended the steps 
He honoured me with one of his magnificent bows, and then addressed 
himself gady to the scowlmg master of the house 

“Tell me, Percival,” he ^d, “have you had a pleasant drive? And 
has your pretty shining Brown Molly come back at all tired?” 

^‘Brown Molly be hanged — and the drive too* I want my lunch ” 
“And r want five ihmutes’ talk with you, Percival, first,” returned th« 
Count “Five minutes taBr, my friend, here on the grass ” 

“^at about?”^ 

“Abcfnt busihei^ that very mudi concerns you ” 
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I lingered long enough, m passing through the hall-door, to hear this 
question and answer, and to see Sir Percival thrust his hands into his 
pockets, in sullen hesitation 

you want to badger me with any more of your infernal scruples,” 
he said, for one, won’t hear them I want my lunch ' ” 

“Come out here, and speak to me,” repeated the Count, still perfectly 
Uninfluenced by the rudest speech that his friend could make to him 
Sir Percival descended the steps The Count took him by the arm, 
and walked him away gently The “business,” I was sure, referred to the 
question of the signature They were speaking of Laura and of me, be- 
yond a doubt I felt heart-sick and faint with anxiety It might be of the 
last importance to both of us to know what they were saying to each other 
at that moment, and not one word of it could, by any possibility, reach 
my ears 

I walked about the house, from room to room, with the lawyer’s let- 
ter in my bosom (I was afraid, by this time, even to trust it under lock 
and key) till the oppression of my suspense half maddened me There 
were no signs of Laura’s return, and I thought of going out to look for 
her But my strength was so exhausted by the trials and anxieties of the 
morning that the heat of the day quite overpowered me, and, after an 
attempt to get to the door, I was obliged to return to the drawing-room, 
and he down on the nearest sofa to recover 
I was just composing myself, when the door opened softly, and the 
Count looked m 

“A thousand pardons, Miss Halcombe,” he said, “I only venture to 
disturb you because I am the bearer of good news Percival — who xS 
capricious in everything, as you know— has seen fit to alter his mind, at 
the last moment, and the business of the signature is put off for the pres- 
ent A great relief to all of us, Miss Halcombe, as I see with pleasure m 
your face Pray present my best respects and felicitations when you men- 
tion this pleasant change of circumstances to Lady Clyde ” 

He left me before I had recovered my astonishment There could be 
no doubt that this extraordmary alteration of purpose m the matter of 
the signature was due to his influence, and that his discovery of my ap- 
plication to London yesterday, and of my having received an answer to 
it to-day, had offered him the means of mterfenng with certain success 
I felt these impressions, but my mind seemed to share the exhausticm 
of my body, and I was m no condition to dwell on them, with any useful 
reference to the doubtful presait or the threatening future I tried a sec- 
ond time to run out, and find Laura, but my head was giddy, and my 
knees trembled under me There was no choice but to give it up 
and return to the sofa, sorely against my will ^ 

The quiet m the house^ and the low murmuring hum of summer insects 
outside the open wind<y^ sooliied me My eyes d<Ked of themselves, and 
I passed gradually mW^ strange condition, winch was not waking— for I 
knew nothing of what was gomg on about me, and not sleeping— for I 
was conscious of my own repose. In this slate, my fev^ m^ broke 
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loose from me, while my weary body was at rest, and, m a trance, or day- 
dream of my fancy — know not what to call it — I saw Walter Hartright 
I had not thought of him since I rose that morning, Laura had not said 
one word to me either directly or indirectly referring to him — ^and yet 1 
saw him now as plainly as if the past time had returned, and we were 
both together again at Limmeridge House 

He appeared to me as one among many other men, none of whose faces 
I could plainly discern They were all lying on the steps of an immense 
ruined temple Colossal tropical trees — ^with rank creepers twining end 
lessly about their trunks, and hideous stone idols glimmering and grin- 
ning at intervals behind leaves and stalks and branches — ^surrounded the 
temple, and shut out the sky, and threw a dismal shadow over the for- 
lorn band of men on the steps White exhalations twisted and curled up 
stealthily from the ground, approached the men in wreaths, like smoke, 
touchea them, and stretched them out dead, one by one, in the places 
where they lay An agony of pity and fear for Walter loosened my tongue, 
and I implored him to escape “Come back^ come back^^^ I said “Re- 
member your promise to her and to me Come back to us, before the 
Pestilence reaches you, and lays you dead like the rest^” 

He looked at me with an unearthly quiet in his face “Wait,” he said 
“I shall come back The night when I met the lost Woman on the high 
way was the night which set my life apart to be the instrument of a De 
sign that IS yet unseen Here, lost m the wilderness, or there, welcomed 
back in the land of my birth, I am still walking on the dark road which 
leads me, and you, and the sister of your love and mine, to the unkno ^ n 
Retribution and the inevitable End Wait and look The Pestilence which 
touches the rest will pass me ” 

I saw him again He was still m the forest, and the numbers of his lost 
companions had dwindled to very few The temple was gone, and the 
idols were gone — ^and in their place, the figures of dark, dwarfish men 
lurked murderously among the trees, ■with bows in their hands, and ar- 
rows fitted to the string Once more, I feared for Walter, and cried out to 
warn him Once more he turned to me with the immovable quiet in his 
face 

“Another step,” he said, “on the dark road Wait and look The Ar- 
rows that strike the rest will spare me ” 

I saw him for the third time, m a wrecked ship, stranded on a wild, 
sandy shore The overloaded boats were making away from him for the 
land, and he alone was left, to sink with the ship I cried to him to hail 
the hindmost boat, and to make a last effort for his life The quiet face 
looked at me in return, and the unmo^ved voice gave me back the change- 
less reply “Another step on the journey Wait and look The Sea which 
drowns the rest will spare me ” 

I saw him for the last time He was kneeling by a tomb of white 
marble, and the shadow of a veiled woman rose out of the grave beneath, 
and wsytted by his side The unearthly quiet of his face had changed to an 
toeat^thly ^rrow But the ternble certainty of his words remained the 
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same ^^Darker and darker,” he said, “farther and farther yet Death 
takes the good, the beautiful, and the young — ^and spares me The Pesti- 
lence that wastes, the Arrow that strikes, the Sea that drowns, the Grave 
that doses over Love and Hope, are steps of my journey, and take me 
nearer and nearer to the End ” 

My heart sank under a dread beyond words, under a grief beyond 
tears The darkness closed round the pilgrim at the marble tomb, closed 
round the veiled woman from the grave, closed round the dreamer who 
looked on them I saw and heard no more 
I was aroused by a hand laid on my shoulder It was Laura’s 
She had dropped on her knees by the side of the sofa Her face was 
flushed and agitated, and her eyes met mme m a wild, bewildered man- 
ner I started the instant I saw her 
“What has happened?” I asked “What has frightened you?” 

She looked round at the half-open door, put her lips close to my ear, 
and answered in a whisper — 

“Manan^ — ^the figure at the lake — the footsteps last night — ^IVe just 
seen her^ I’ve just spoken to her I” 

“Who, for Heaven’s sake?” 

“Anne Cathenck ” 

I was so startled by the disturbance m Laura’s face and manner, and 
so dismayed by the first waking impressions of my dream, that I was not 
fit to bear the revelation whicSi burst upon me when that name passed 
her lips, I could only stand rooted to the floor, looking at her in breathless 
silence 

She was too much absorbed by what had happened to notice the ef- 
fect which her reply had produced on me “I have seen Anne Cathenck! 
I have spoken to Anne Cathenck she repeated, as if I had not heard 
her “Oh, Marian, I have such things to tell you! Come away — ^we may 
be mterrupted here — come at once into my rooifi ” 

With those eager words, she caught me by the hand, and led me 
through the library, to the end room on the ground-floor, which had been 
fitted up for her own especial use No third person, except her maid, could 
nave any excuse for surprising us here She pushed me m before her, 
locked the door, and drew the diintz curtains that hung over the inside 
The strange, stunned feeling which had taken possession of me still 
remained But a growmg conviction that the complications which had 
long threatened to gather about her, and to gather about me, had sud- 
denly closed fast round us both, was now begmmng to penetrate my 
mmd I could not express it in words — could hardly even realise it 
dimly m my own thou^ts “Anne Cathenck!” I whispered to myself, 
with useless,, helpkss reiteration — ^^^Anne Cathenck 
Laura drew me to the nearest seat, an ottoman in the middle of the 
room “Look ^ , “look here » ’’—and pomted to th^ bosom of her 

dress 

I saw, for jhat the l<^t brooch was ginned to its place 

again There was real m the sight of it, something r^ nl 
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touching of it afterwards, which seemed to steady the whirl and confus- 
ion in my thoughts, and to helo me to compose myself 

“Where did you find your brooch^” The first words I could say to her 
were the words which put that trivial question at that important mo- 
ment 

^^Ske found it, Marian ” 

“Where?” 

“On the floor of the boat-house Oh, how shall I begin — ^how shall I 
tell you about it! She talked to me so strangely — ^she looked so fearfully 
ill — ^she left me so suddenly 

Her voice rose as the tumult of her recollections pressed upon her 
mmd The inveterate distrust which weighs, night and day, on my spirits 
in this house, instantly roused me to warn her — ^just as the sight of the 
brooch had roused me to question her the moment before 

“Speak low,” I said “The window is open, and the garden path runs 
beneath it Begin at the beginmng, Laura Tell me, word for word, what 
passed between that woman and you ” 

“Shall I close the window first?” 

“No, only speak low, only remember that Anne Cathenck is a dan- 
gerous subject under your husband^s roof Where did you first see her?” 

“At the boat-house, Marian I went out, as you know, to find my 
brooch, and I walked along the path through the plantation, looking 
down on the ground carefully at every step In that way I got on, after a 
long time, to the boat-house, and, as soon as I was inside it, I went on 
my knees to hunt over the floor I was still searching, with my back to 
the doorway, when I heard a soft, strange voice, behind me, say, 

Fairhe ’ ” 

“Miss Fairhe I” 

“Yes — ^my old name — the dear, familiar name that I thought I had 
parted from for ever I started up — ^not frightened, the voice was too 
kind and gentle to frighten anybody — ^but very much surprised There, 
looking at me from the doorway, stood a woman, whose face I never re- 
membered to have seen before ” 

“How was she dressed?” 

“She had a neat, pretty white gown on, and over it a poor, worn, thin, 
dark shawl Her bonnet was of brown straw, as poor and worn as the 
shawl I was struck by the difference between her gown and the rest of 
her dress, and she saw that I notiqed it ^Don’t lopk at my bonnet and 
shawl, ^ she said, sp&iking in a quids:, bjreaddess, sudden way, ^if I 
mustn^t wear white, I don't whatT wear Look at my gown, as much 
as you please, I'm not ashatUed of that ? Very s|ti:p3ge, was it not? Be- 
fore I could say anything to soothe h^ ^e hield out one of her hands, 
and I saw my brooch m it I was so ple^d ah(l^§otgrateful that I went 
quite dose to her to say what I really felt ^e you thankful enough to 
do me one htfle kmdness?' she asked I answered, ^any 

kmdness mmy power I shaH be glad to shew you*^ Then fet me pm your 
brotKh m fcT you, «ow I have found it ’ Her request was scr unexpected, 
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Manan, and dae made it with such extraordinary eagerness, that I drew 
back a step or two, not well knowing what to do 'Ah ^ ’ she said, 'your 
mother would have let me pm on the ferooch ’ There was something in her 
voice and her look, as wefl as m her mentioning my mother m that re- 
proachful manner, which made me ashamed of my distrust I took her 
hand with the brooch m it, and put it up gently on the bosom of my dress 
*You knew my mother^’ I said 'Was it very long ago^ Have I ever seen 
you before^* Her hands were busy fastemng the brooch, she stopped and 
pressed them against my breast 'You don’t remember a fine spnng day 
at Linimendge,’ she said, 'and your mother walking down the path that 
led to the school, with a little girl on each side of her^^ I have had nothing 
else to think of since and I remember it You were one of the little girls 
and I was the other Pretty, clever Miss Fairlie, and poor, dazed Anne 
Catherick were nearer to each other then than they are nowf ’ ” 

"Did you remember her, Laura, when she told you her name?” 

"Yes — I remembered your askmg me about Anne Catherick at Lim 
mendge, and your sa]yLng tliat she had once been considered like me ” 

"\^hat reminded you of that, Laura^” 

"5/ec reminded me While I was looking at her, while she was very 
close to me, it came o'ver my mind suddenly that we were like each other t 
Her face was pale and thin and weary — ^but the sight of it startled me, as 
if it had been the sight of my own face in the glass after a long illness 
The discovery — I don’t know why — gave me such a shock that I was 
perfectly incapable of speaking to her, for the moment ” 

'Did she seem hurt by your silence^” 

"I am afraid she was hurt by it 'You have not got your mother’s face,’ 
she said, 'or your mother’s heart Your mother’s face was dark, and 
your mother’s heart, Miss Fairlie, was the heart of an angel ’ 'I am sure 
I feel kindly towards you,’ I said, 'though I may not be able to express 

It as I ought Why do you call me Miss Fairlie ?’ 'Because I love 

the name of Fairlie and hate the name of Clyde,’ she broke out violently 
I had seen nothing like madness m her before this, but I fancied I saw 
It now in her eyes 'I only thought you might not know I Was married,’ I 
said, remembering the wild letter she wrote to me at Limmeridge, and 
trying to quiet her She sighed bitterly, and turned away from me 'Not 
know you were married ^ ’ she repeated 'I am here because you are mar- 
ried I am here to make atonement to you, before I meet your mother in 
the world beyond the grave ’ She drew farther and farther away from me, 
till she was out of the boat-house — and then she watched and listened for 
a little while When she toned round to ;^ak agam, instead of coming 
back, she stq^d where she was, lookmg m at me, with a hand on each 
side of the entrance 'Did you see me at the lake last night?’ she said 
'Did you hear me followmg you in the wood? I have been waiting for 
days together to ^ak to you alone — have left the only friend I have 
in the world, anxious and frightened about me — -I have risked being ^ut 
up again m the mguihouse—and all for your sake, Mfes Mrlie^ M fot 
your sake ’ Her words aianned me, Marian, and yet, the# fmstoethiHg 
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in the way she spoke that made me pity her with all my heart I am sure 
my pity must have been sincere, for it made me bold enough to ask the 
poor creature to come in and sit down in the boat-house by my side 

^^Did she do so^” 

^^No She shook her head, and told me she must stop where she was, to 
watch and listen, and see that no third person surprised us And from 
first to last, there she waited at the entrance, with a hand on each side of 
it, sometimes bending in suddenly to speak to me, sometimes drawing 
back suddenly to look about her ‘I was here yesterday,’ she said, ^before 
it came dark, and I heard you, and the lady with you, talking togethei 
I heard you tell her about your husband I heard you say you had no in- 
fluence to make him believe you, and no influence to keep him silent Ah ’ 
I knew what those words meant, my conscience told me while I was lis- 
tening Why did I ever let you marry him^ Oh, my fear — ^my mad, 

miserable, wicked fear ^ ’ She covered up her face in her poor worn 

shawl, and moaned and murmured to herself behind it I began to be 
afraid she might break out into some terrible despair which neither she 
nor I could master Try to quiet yourself,’ I said, 'try to tell me how 
you might have prevented my marriage ’ She took the shawl from her 
face, and looked at me vacantly 'I ought to have had heart enough to 
stop at Limmendge,’ she answered 'I ought never to have let the new^ 
of ins coming there frighten me away I ought to have warned you and 
saved you before it was too late Why did I only have courage enough to 
write you that letter^ Why did I only do harm, when I wanted and meant 
to do good^ Oh, my fear — ^my mad, miserable, wicked fear ^ ’ She repeated 
those words again, and hid her face again in the end of her poor worn 
shawl It was dreadful to see her, and dreadful to hear her ” 

"Surely, Laura, you asked what the fear was which she dwelt on so 
earnestly 

"Yes, I asked that ” 

"And what did she say>” 

"She asked me, in return, if 1 should not be afraid of a man who had 
shut me up in a madhouse, and who would shut me up again, if he could? 
I said, 'Are you afraid still? Surely you would not be here, if you we’'? 
afraid now?’ 'No,’ she said, 'I am not afraid now ’ I asked why not She 
suddenly bent forward into the boat-house, and said, 'Can’t you guess 
why?’ I shook my head 'Look at me,’ she went on I told her I was 
grieved to see that she looked vety sorrowful and very ill She smiled, for 
the first time '111?’ she repeated, 'I’m dying You know why I’m not 
afraid of him now Do you think I shall meet your mother in heaven? 
Will she forgive me, if I do?’ I was so shocked and so startled, that I 
could make no reply 'I have been thinking of it,’ she went on, 'all the 
time I have been in hiding from your husband, all the time I lay fll My 
thoughts have driven me here — ^I want to make atonement — ^I want to 
undo all I can of the harm I once did ’ I begged her as earnestly as I 
could to tdH me what she meant Ste still locked at me with fiked, vacant 
eyes I ui^ Heharm?’ she said to herself doubtfufly 'You have 
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friends to take your part If ym know his Secret, he will be afraid of you , 
he won^t dare use you as he used me He must treat you mercifully for 
his own sake, if he is afraid of you and your friends And if he treats you 

mercifully, and if I can say it was my doing ^ I listened eagerly for 

more, but she stopped at those words ’’ 

'^You tried to m^e her go on^” 

tried, but she only drew herself away from me again, and leaned 
her face and arms against the side of the boat-house ‘Ohf’ I heard her 
say, with a dreadful, distracted tenderness in her voice, ‘ohf if I could 
oidy be buried with your mother ^ If I could only wake at her side, when 
the angeFs trumpet sounds, and the graves give up their dead at the re- 
surrection!’ — ^Marian f I trembled from head to foot — it was horrible to 
hear her ‘But there is no hope of that,’ she said, moving a little, so as to 
look at me again, ‘no hope for a poor stranger like me I shall not rest 
under the marble cross that I washed with my own hands, and made so 
white and pure for her sake Oh no^ oh no* God’s mercy, not man’s, will 
take me to her, where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are 
at rest ’ She spoke those words quietly and sorrowfully, with a heavy, 
hopeless sigh, and then waited a little Her face was confused and 
troubled, she seemed to be thinking, or trying to think ‘What was it I 
said just now?’ she asked, after a while ‘When your mother is m my 
mind, everything else goes out of it What was I saying^ what was I say- 
ing?’ I reimnded the poor creature, as kmdly and delicately as I could 
‘Ah yes, yes/ she said, still m a vacant, perplexed manner ‘You are help- 
less with your wicked husband Yes And I must do what I have come to 
do here — ^I must make it up to you for havmg been afraid to speak out 
at a better time ’ ‘What ts it you have to tell me?’ I asked ‘The Secret 
that your cruel husband is afraid of/ ^e answered ‘I once threatened 
him with the Secret, and frightened him You shall threaten him with the 
Secret, and fnghten him too ’ Her face darkened, and a hard, angry 
stare fixed itself m her eyes She began wavmg her hand at me m a va- 
cant, unmeaning manner ‘My mother knows the Secret My mother 
has wasted under the Secret half her lifetime One day when I was grown 

up, she said somtething to me And the next day your husband ’ ” 

“Yes! yes* on* What did she tell you about your husband^” 

^^ped ^ain, Manan, at that pomt 

more?” 

l&«id eagerly ‘Hush I’ whi^jered, still wavmg her hand at 

me Hush*’ She moved amde out of tie doorway, moved slowly ami . 
stedthily, step by st^, tiH I lost her past the edge of th^ boat-house.” 
‘‘Surely you followed h^?” 

Yes, my anxiety made me bold eoou^ to nse and follow her 
^ 7 ^ entrance, she appeared again, i^ddenly, round flbe Side 

of the ^t-hou^ ‘The secret,’ I whirled to har— ‘wait and t^l me thfe 
secret * She caught hold of my arm, and looked at me, with wild, feght- 
ened eyes Not now/ she said, ‘we are not alone— we are watched Ome 
here to-morrow, at this time— by yourself— mind— by yeairseSf'^’ ShO'* 
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pushed me roughly mto the boat-house agam, and I saw her no more ” 
^^Oh, Laura, Laura, another c±iance lostt If I had only been near you, 
she should not have escaped us On which side did you lose sight of her?” 
“On the left side, where the ground sinks and the wood is thickest ” 
“Did you run out again? Did you call after her?” 

“How could I? I was too terrified to move or speak ” 

“But when you dtd move — ^when you came out ?” 

“I ran back here, to tell you what had happened ” 

“Did you see any one, or hear any one m the plantation?” 

“No — ^it seemed to be all stiU and quiet, when I passed through it ” 

I waited for a moment to consider Was this third person, supposed to 
have been secretly present at the interview, a reality, or the creature of 
Anne Cathenck’s excited fancy? It was impossible to determine The one 
thing certain was, that we had failed again on the very brink of dis- 
covery — failed utterly and irretrievably, unless Anne Cathenck kept her 
appointment at the boat-house for the next day 

“Are you quite sure you have told me everythmg that passed? Every 
word that was said?” I inquired 

“I think so,” she answered “My powers of memory, Marian, are not 
like yours But I was so strongly impressed, so deeply interested, that 
nothing of any importance can possibly have escaped me ” 

“My dear Laura, the merest trifles are of importance where Anne 
Cathenck is concerned Think again Did no chance reference escape her 
as to the place in which she is livmg at the present time?” 

“None that I can remember ” 

“Did she not mention a companion and friend— a woman named Mrs 
Clements?” 

“Oh yes^ yes^ I forgot that She told me Mrs Clements wanted sadly 
to go with her to the lake and take care of her, and begged and prayed 
that she would not venture into this neighbourhood alone ” 

“Was that all she said about Mrs Clements?” 

“Yes, that was all ” 

“She told you nothing about the place m which she took refuge after 
leaving Todd’s Corner?” 

“Nothing — ^I am quite sure ” 

“Nor where she has hved smce? Nor what her illness had been?” 
“No, Manan, not a word Tell me, pray tell me, what you think about 
it I don’t know what to think, or what to do next ” 

“You must do this, my love you must carefully keep the appointment 
at the boat-house to-morrow It is impossible to say what mterests may 
npt depend on your seeing that woman agam You shall not be left to 
yourself a second time I "v^l foUow you, at a safe distance Nobody shall 
see me,, but I w^^ll keep withm hearing of your voice, if anything happens 
Anne Cathenck has escaped Walter Hartright, and has escaped you 
Whatever happei^ ^e shall not ^cape me ” 
l^i phie attmtiv^ 

Ypq b^ey^^^d^d, "m this secret that my husband is afraid of? 
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Suppose, Marian, it should only exist; after all, in Anne Catherick’s 
fancy ^ Suppose she only wanted to see me, and to speak to me, for the 
sake of old remembrances^ Her manner was so strange I almost doubted 
her Would you trust her in other thmgs>” 

trust nothing, Laura, but my own observation of your husband’s 
conduct I judge Anne Cathenck’s words by his actions — and I believe 
there ts a secret ” 

I said no more, and got up to leave the room Thoughts were troubling 
me, which I might have told her if we had spoken together longer, and 
which It might have been dangerous for her to know The influence of 
the terrible dream from which she had awakened me hung darkly and 
heavily over every fresh impression which the progress of her narrative 
produced on my mind I felt the ominous Future coming close, chilling 
me, with an unutterable awe, forcing on me the conviction of an unseen 
Design in the long series of complications which had now fastened round 
us I though of Hartnght — as I saw him, m the body, when he said fare- 
^srell, as I saw him, in the spirit, m my dream — and I, too, began to doubt 
now whether we were not advancing, blindfold, to an appointed and an 
inevitable End 

Leaving Laura to go upstairs alone, I went out to look about me in 
the walks near the house The circumstances under which Anne Cath- 
snck had parted from her had made me secretly anxious to know how 
Count Fosco was passing the afternoon, and had rendered me secretly 
distrustful of the results of that solitary journey from which Sir Perci\al 
had returned but a few hours since 
After looking for them in every direction, and discovering nothing, I 
returned to the house, and entered the different rooms on the ground- 
floor, one after another They were all empty I came out again into the 
haB, and went upstairs to return to Laura Madame Posco opened her 
door, as I passed it m my way along the passage, and I stopped to see if 
she could inform me of the whereabouts of her husband and Sir Percival 
Yes, she had seen them both from her window more than an hour smce 
The Count had looked up, with his customary kindness, and had men- 
tioned, with his habitual attention to her m the smallest trifles, that he 
and his friend were going out together for a long walk 
For a long walk* They had never yet been m each other’s company 
With that object m my expenence of them Sir Percival cared for np 
exercise but riding, and the Count (except when he was polite enough to 
be my escort) car^ for no exercise at all 
When I joined Laura agam, I found that she had called to mmd, m mj 
absence, the impending question of the signature to the (teed, which, m 
the interest of discussing her interview with Anne Catherick, we had 
hitherto overlooked Her first words, when I saw her, expressed her sur- 
prise at the absence of the expected summons to attend Sir Peraval m 
the library 

'^You may make your mmd easy on that subjecl/*^ I ted the 
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present, at least, neither your resolution nor mine will be exposed to any 
further trial Sir Percival has altered his plans the business of the signa 
ture is put off ’’ 

“Put off^’^ Laura repeated amazedly “Who told you so^” 

“My authority is Count Fosco I believe it is to his interference that 
we are indebted for your husband’s sudden change of purpose ” 

“It seems impossible, Marian If the object of my signmg was, as we 
suppose, to obtain money for Sir Percival that he urgently wanted, how 
can the matter be put off^” 

“I think, Laura, we have the means at hand of setting that doubt at 
rest Have you forgotten the conversation that I heard between Sir Per 
cival and the lawyer, as they were crossing the halP” 

“No, but I don’t remember ” 

“I do There were two alternatives proposed One was to obtain your 
signature to the parchment The other was to gam time by giving bills at 
three months The last resource is evidently the resource now adopted — 
and we may fairly hope to be relieved from our share in Sir Percival’s 
embarrassments for some time to come ” 

“Oh, Marian, it sounds too good to be true^ ” 

“Does it, my love^ You complimented me on my ready memory not 
long since — ^but you seem to doubt it now I will get my journal, and you 
shall see if I am right or wrong ” 

I went away and got the book at once 

On looking back to the entry refernng to the lawyer’s visit, we found 
that my recollection of the two alternatives presented was accurately 
correct It was almost as great a relief to my mind as to Laura’s, to find 
that my memory had served me, on this occasion, as faithfully as usual 
In the perilous uncertainty of our present situation, it is hard to say 
what future interests may not depend upon the regularity of the entries 
in my journal, and upon the reliability of my recollection at the time 
when I make them 

Laura’s face and maimer suggested to me that this last consideration 
had occurred to her as well as to myself Any way, it is only a trifling mat 
ter, and I am almost ashamed to put it down here m writing — ^it seems 
to set the forlorness of our situation in such a miserably vivid light We 
must have little indeed to depend on, when the discovery that my mem- 
ory can still be trusted to serve us, is hailed as if it was the discovery of a 
new friend! 

The first bell for dmner separated us Just as it had done ringing, Sir 
Percival and the Count returned from their walk We heard the master 
of the house storming at the servants for being five minutes late, and the 
master’s guest interposing, as usual, in the interests of propriety, pa 
tience, and peace 

The evening has come and gone No extraordinary event has hap 
pene^ ^ut J have noticed ceftam pecuhanties in the conduct of Sir Per- 
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cival and the Count, which have sent me to my bed, feeling very anxious 
and uneasy about Anne Cathenck, and about the results which to-mor- 
row may produce 

I know enough by this time to be sure that the aspect of Sir Percival 
which IS the most false, and which, therefore, means the worst, is his po- 
hte aspect That long walk with his friend had ended in improving his 
manners, especially towards his wife To Laura’s secret surprise and to 
my secret alarm, he called her by her Christian name, asked if she had 
heard lately from her uncle, inquired when Mrs Vesey was to receive 
her invitation to Blackwater, and showed her so many other little atten- 
tions, that he almost recalled the da5rs of his hateful courtship at Lim- 
meridge House This was a bad sign, to begin with, and I thought it more 
ominous stul that he should pretend after dmner to fall asleep in the 
drawing-room, and that his eyes should cunnmgly follow Laura and me, 
when he thought we neither of us suspected him I have never had any 
doubt that his sudden journey by himself took him to Welmmgham to 
question Mrs Cathenck — ^but the experience of to-night has made me 
fear that the expedition was not undertaken in vain, and that he has got 
the information which he unquestionably left us to collect If I knew 
where Anne Cathenck was to be found, I would be up to-morrow with 
sunrise, and warn her 

While the aspect under which Sir Percival presented himself to-mght 
was unhappily but too familiar to me, the aspect under which the Count 
appeared was, on the other hand, entirely new m my experience of him 
He permitted me, this evening, to make his acquaintance for the first 
time in the character of a Man of Sentiment — of sentiment, as I believe, 
really felt, not assumed for the occasion 

For instance, he was quiet and subdued, his eyes and his voice ex- 
pressed a restrained sensibility He wore (as if there was some hidden 
connection between his showiest finery and his deepest feeling) the most 
magnificent waistcoat he has yet appeared m — ^it was made of pale sea- 
green silk, and delicately trimmed with fine silver braid His voice sank 
into the tenderest inflections, his smile expressed a thoughtful, fatherly 
admiration, whenever he spoke to Laura or to me He pressed his wife’s 
hand under the table, when she thanked him for tnflmg little attentions 
at iSnner He took wine with her '^Your health and happiness, my angel I 
he said, with fond, glistenmg eyes He ate little or nothing, and sighed, 
and sarf, ^^Good Peraval^ ” when his fnend laughed at him After dmner, 
he took Lamra by the hand, and aj^ed her if would be ^‘so sweet as 
to play to him She comphed, throng sheer astonishment He sat by the 
piano, willi hm wat:ch-cham resting in folds, like a golden serpent^ 
sea-green protuberance of his waistcoat His imjnense head lay languidly 
on one side, and he gently beat time with two of his yellow-white fingers 
He highly app?^?^ of the mi^c, and tenderly achmred Laura^s manner 
of playing — Hairtr^it uied to praisd wfth an inaocent'lai- 
joyment of thfe" isoptuids, hfut will sa^ Idcar, adto^ted, pi^tilcal 
knowledge of the of the in fiie first and o£ 
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merits of the player’s touch, in the second As the evening closed m, he 
begged that the lovely dying light might not be profaned, just yet, by 
the appearance of the lamps He came, with his horribly silent tread, to 
the distant window at which I was standing, to be out of his way and to 
avoid the very sight of him — he came to ask me to support his protest 
against the lamps If any one of them could only have burned him up, 
at that moment, I would have gone down to the kitchen, and fetched it 
myself 

“Surely you like this modest, trembhng English twilight^” he said 
softly “Ahf I love it I feel my inborn admiration of all that is noble and 
great and good, purified by the breath of Heaven, on an evemng like this 
Nature has such imperishable charms, such inextinguishable tendernesses 
for me * — am an old, fat man talk which would become your lips, Miss 
Halcombe, sounds like a derision and a mockery on mine It is hard to 
be laughed at in my moments of sentiment, as if my soul was like myself, 
old and overgrown Observe, dear lady, what a light is dying on the trees * 
Does It penetrate your heart, as it penetrates mine?” 

He paused — ^looked at me — and repeated the famous lines of Dante on 
the Evening-time, with a melody and tenderness which added a charm of 
their own to the matchless beauty of the poetry itself 

“Bah^” he cried suddenly, as the last cadence of those noble Italian 
words died away on his lips, “I make an old fool of myself, and only 
weary you all’ Let us shut up the window m our bosoms and get back 
to the matter-of-fact world Percival’ I sanction the admission of the 
lamps Lady Clyde — ^Miss Halcombe — ^Eleanor, my good wife — ^which 
of you will indulge me with a game at dominoes^” 

He addressed us all, but he looked especially at Laura 

She had learned to feel my dread of offending him, and she accepted 
his proposal It was more than I could have done at that moment I 
could not have sat down at the same table with him, for any considera- 
tion His eyes seemed to reach my inmost soul through the thickening 
obscurity of the twilight His voice trembled along every nerve m my 
body, and turned me hot and cold alternately The mystery and terror 
of my dream, which had haunted me, at mtervals, all through the eve- 
ning, now oppressed my mind with an unendurable forebodmg and an 
unutterable awe I saw the white tomb again, and the veiled woman ris- 
ing out of It, by Hartright’s side The thought of Laura welled up like a 
spring in the depths of my heart, and filled it with waters of bitterness, 
never, never known to it before I caught her by the hand, as she passed 
me on her way to the table, and kissed her as if that night was to part us 
for ever While they were aH gazmg at me in astonishment, I ran out 
through the low wipdow w^ich was open before me to the ground — xm 
out to hide from them m the darkness, to hide even from myself 

We separated, that evemng, la^er than usual Towards midnight, the 
summer silence was broken by the shuddermg of a low, melanc^Qly wind 
animag the trees, fjfe aU fe’"' the sudden dull in the atmospho?#, but th§ 
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Count was the first to notice the stealthy rising of the wind He stopped 
while he was lighting my candle for me, and held up his hand warningly — 
“Listen^ ” he said “There will be a change to-morrow ” 

vn 

June igth — ^The events of yesterday warned me to be ready, sooner 
or later, to meet the worst To-day is not yet at an end, and the worst 
has come 

Judging by the closest calculation of time that Laura and I could 
make, we arrived at the conclusion that Anne Catherick must have ap- 
peared at the boat-house at half-past two o’clock, on the afternoon of 
yesterday I accordingly arranged that Laura should just show herself at 
the luncheon-table to-day, and should then slip out at the first oppor- 
tunity, leaving me behind to preserve appearances, and to follow her as 
soon as I could safely do so This mode of proceeding, if no obstacles oc- 
curred to thv»art us, would enable her to be at the boat-house before half- 
past two, and (when I left the table, in my turn) would take me to a 
safe position in the plantation, before three 
The change in the weather, which last night’s wmd warned us to ex- 
pect, came with the morning It was raining heavily when I got up, and 
It continued to ram until twelve o’clock — ^when the clouds dispersed, the 
blue sky appeared, and the sun shone again with the bright promise of a 
fine afternoon 

My anxiety to know how Sir Percival and the Count would occupy the 
early part of the day was by no means set at rest, so far as Sir Percival 
was concerned, by his leaving us immediately after breakfast, and going 
out by himself, m spite of the rain He neither told us where he was going 
nor when we might expect him back We saw him pass the breakfast- 
Yoom window hastily, with his high boots and his waterproof coat on — 
and that was all 

The Count passed the morning quietly, indocnrs, some part of it in 
the library, some part m the drawing-room, playing odds and ends of 
music on the piano, and humming to himself Judging by appearances, 
the sentimental side of his character was persistently inclined to betray 
Itself still He was silent and sensitive, and ready to sigh and languish 
ponderously (as only fat men cm sigh and languish), o'n the smallest 
provocation 

Luncheon-time came, and Sir Percival did not return The Count took 
his friend’s place at the table — plaintively devoured the greater part of a 
fruit tart, submerged under a whole jugful of cream — and explained the 
full merit of tlie adiievement to us, as soon as he had done “A taste for 
sweets,” he in h^ softest tones and his tendei;est manner, “is the 
innocent taste of women and children I love to share it with them— it is 
another bond, dear ladies, between you and me ” 

Laura left the table m ten minutes’ tune I was sorefy templed to ac- 
companyher Buttfwe lead gone out togefter we 
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suspicion, and, worse still, if we allowed Anne Cathenck to see Laura 
accompanied by a second person who was a stranger to her, we should m 
all probabihty forfeit her confidence from that moment, never to regain 
it again 

I waited, therefore, as patiently as I could, until the servant came in 
to clear the table When I quitted the room, there were no signs, in the 
house or out of it, of Sir Percival’s return I left the Count with a piece of 
sugar between his lips, and the vicious cockatoo scrambling up his waist- 
coat to get at it, while Madame Fosco, sitting opposite to her husband, 
watched the proceedings of his bird and himself as attentively as if she 
had never seen an3^hing of the sort before in her life On my way to the 
plantation I kept care^u^ly beyond the range of view from the luncheon- 
room window Nobody saw me and nobody followed me It was then a 
quarter to three o’clock by my watch 

Once among the trees, I walked rapidly, until I had advanced more 
than half-way through the plantation At that point, I slackened my pace, 
and proceeded cautiously — ^but I saw no one, and heard no voices By 
little and little, I came within view of the back of the boat-house — stop- 
ped and listened — then went on, till I was close behind it, and must have 
heard any persons who were talking inside Still the silence was un- 
broken still, far and near, no sign of a living creature appeared any- 
where 

After skirting lound by the back of the building, first on one side, and 
then on the other, and making no discoveries, I ventured in front of it, 
and fairly looked m The place was empty 

I called, ^Taura*” — ^at first softly — then louder and louder No one 
answered, and no one appeared For all that I could see and hear, the only 
human creature in the neighbourhood of the lake and the plantation was 
myself 

My heart began to beat violently, but I kept my resolution, and 
searched, first the boat-house, and then the ground in front of it, for any 
signs which might show me whether Laura had really reached the place 
or not No mark of her presence appeared inside the building, but I 
found traces of her outside it, in footsteps on the sand 
I detected the footsteps of two persons — ^large footsteps, like a man’s, 
and small footsteps, which by putting my own feet into them and testing 
their size m that manner, I felt certain were Laura’s The ground was 
confusedly marked in this way, just l^fore the boat-house Close against 
one side of it, under shelter of the projecting roof, I discovered a litde 
hole m the sand — a hole artificially made, beyond a doubt I just noticed 
it, and then turned away immediately to trace the footsteps as far as I 
could and to follow the direction in which they might lead me 1 

They ledi m^, starting from the left-hand side of the boat-house, along 
the edge of the trees, a distance, I should think, of between twpf aad 
three hundred yards — and then the sandy ground showed no turfite 
tr^ of Feelmg that the persoi^ whose course I was tracpmpg 

entered the plantation at this point, I ent^Eed !t tooi At 
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first, I could find no path — ^but I discovered one, afterwards, just faintly 
traced among the trees, and followed it It took me, for some distance, in 
the direction of the village, until I stopped at a point where another f oot- 
track crossed it The brambles grew thickly on either side of this second 
path I stood looking down it, uncertain which way to take nex^*, and 
while I looked, I saw on one thorny branch, some fragments of fringe 
from a woman^s shawl A closer examination of the fringe satisfied me 
that It had been torn from a shawl of Laura’s, and I mstan+iy followed 
the second path It brought me out, at last, to my great relief, at the 
back of the house I say to my great relief, because I inferred that Laura 
rpust, for some unknown reason, have returned before me by this round- 
about way I went m by the courtyard and the offices The first person 
whom I met m crossing the servants’ hall, was Mrs Michelson, th^ house- 
keeper 

“JDo you know,” I asked, “whether Lady Clyde has come m from her 
walk or not?” 

“My lady came in a little while ago, with Sir Percival,” answered the 
housekeeper “I am afraid, Miss Hdcombe, something very distressing 
has happened ” 

My heart sank withm me “You don’t mean an accident I said 
faintly 

“No, no — ^thank God^ no accident But my lady ran upstairs to her 
own room m tears, and Sir Percival has ordered me to give Fanny warn- 
ing to leave m an hour’s time ” 

Fanny was Laura’s maid, a good, affectionate girl who had been with 
her for years — the only person m the house whose fidelity and devotion 
we could both depend upon 

“Where is Fanny>” I inquired 

“Li my room, Miss Halcombe The young woman is quite overcome, 
and I told her to sit down, and try to recover herself ” 

I went to Mrs Michelson’s room, and found Fanny m a corner, with 
her box by her side, cr3ung bitterly 

She could give me no explanation whatever of her sudden dismissal 
Sir Percival had ordered that she should have a month’s wages, m place 
(d a nK>nth’s warning, and go No reason had been assigned, no objection 
had been made to her conduct She had been forbidden to appeal to her 
mistr^, for|>idden even to see her for a moment to say good-bye She 
was to go without explanations or farewells — ^and to go at once 

After ^jothing the poor girl by a few fnendly words, I a^ed where 
she propc^ed to sleep that night She replied that she thought of going 
to the httle inn m the village, the landlady of which was a respecfiafele 
woman, known to the i^rvants at Blackwater Park The next niommg, 
by leaving eao^, she might get back to her fnends m Cumberland, with- 
out stopping m London, where she was a total stranger 

I felt directly that Fanny’s departure offered us a safe means of com- 
munication with London and wilii Limmendge House, of Whidi it mi^t 
be very important' to avail ourselves Accordmgly, I tofd her that sht 
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might expect to hear from her mistress or from me m the course of the 
evening, and that she might depend on our both doing all that lay m our 
powei to help her, under the trial of leaving us for the present Those 
words said, I shook hands with her, and went upstairs 
The door which led to Laura’s room was the door of an ante-chambei 
opening on to the passage "When I tried it, it was bolted on the inside 
I knocked, and the door was opened by the same heavy, overgrown 
housemaid, whose lumpish insensibility had tried my patience so severely 
on the day when I found the wounded dog I had since that time, dis- 
covered that her name was Ma’-garet Porcher, and that she was the most 
awkward, slatternly, and obstinate servant in the house 
On opening the door, she instantly stepped out to the threshold, and 
stood grinning at me in stolid silence 

^^Why do you stand there I said “Don’t you see that I want to 
come in^” 

“Ah, but you mustn’t come m,” was the answer, with another and a 
broader grin still 

“How dare you talk to me m that way? Stand back instantly 
She stretched out a great red hand and arm on each side of her, so as to 
bar the doorway, and slowly nodded her addle head at me 
“Master’s O’-ders,” she said, and nodded again 
I had need of all my self-control to warn me against contesting the 
matter with her, and to remmd me that the next words I had to say must 
be addressed to her master I turned my back on her, and instantly went 
downstairs to find him My resolution to keep my temper under all the 
irritations that Sir Percival could offer was, by this time, as complexly 
forgotten — say so to my shame — as if I had never made it It did me 
good — after all I had suffered and suppressed in that house — ^it actually 
did me good to feel how angry I was 
The drawing-room and the breakfast-room were both empty I went 
on to the library, and there I found Sir Percival, the Count, and Madame 
Fosco They were all three standing up, close together, and Sir Percival 
had a little slip of paper in his hand As I opened the door, I heard the 
Count say to him, “No — thousand times over, no ” 

I walked strai^t up to him, and looked him full m the face 
“Am I to understand, Sir Percival, that your wife’s room is a prison, 
and that your housemaid is the gaoler who keeps it?” I asked 

“Yes, that what you are to understand,” he answered “Take care 
my gaoler hasn’t got double duty to do — ^take care your roon> is not a 
prison too ” 

“Take you care how you treat your wife, and how you threaten 
I broke out, in the h^t of my anger “There are laws in England to pro 
ted wemm from CTidty and outrage If ym hurt a hair of Laura’s head, 
if you dare to mterf^re with my freedom, come what may, to those laws 
I will appeal ” 

Instead of answering me, he turned round to the Count 
^What chd 1 yem?^’ he asked “What do you say m>w?” 
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‘‘What I said before,” replied the Count — ^“No ” 

Even m the vehemence of my anger I felt his calm, cold gray eyes on 
my face They turned away from me, as soon as he had spoken, and 
looked significantly at his wife Madame Fosco immediately moved close 
to my side, and, m that position, addressed Sir Percival before either of 
us could speak again 

“Favour me with your attention for one moment,” she said, in her 
dear, icily suppressed tones “I ha\e to thank you. Sir Percival, for your 
hospitality, and to decline taking advantage of it any longer I remain in 
no house in which ladies are treated as your wife and Miss Halcombe 
have been treated here to-day 

Sir Percival drew back a step, and stared at her in dead silence The 
declaration he had just heard — a declaration which he well knew, as I 
well knew, Madame Fosco would not have ventured to make without her 
husband s permission — seemed to petrify him with surprise The Count 
stood by, and looked at his wife with the most enthusiastic admiration 
‘ She is sublime’” he said to himself ^e approached her, while he 
spoke, and drew her hand through his arm “I am at your service, Elea- 
nor,” he went on, with a quiet dignity that I had never noticed in him 
before “And at Miss Halcombe’s service, if she will honour me by ac- 
cepti ig all the assistance I can offer her ” 

“Damn it^ whac do you mean?” cried Sir Percival, as the Count 
quieiy mo\ed away, with his wife, to the door 
‘ '\t other times I mean what I say, but, at this time, I mean what 
my wife says,” replied the impenetrable Italian “We have changed 
peaces, Percival, for once, and Madame Fosco’s opinion is — ^mine ” 

Sir Percival crumpled up the paper in his hand, and, pushing past the 
Count, with another oath, stood between him and the door 
“Ha\e your own way,” he said, with baffled rage in his low, half- 
whispering tones “Have your own way — and see what comes of it ” With 
those wordi., he left the room 

Madame Fosco glanced inquiringly at her husband “He has gone 
away very suddenly,” she said “What does it mean?” 

“It means that you and I together have brought the worst-tempered 
man in all England to his senses,” answered the Count “It means, Miss 
Halcombe, that Lady Clyde is relieved from a gross indignity, and you 
from the repetition of an unpardonable insult Suffer me to express my 
admiration of your conduct and your courage at a very trying moment ” 
“Sincere admiration/ suggested Madame Fosco 
“Sincere admiration,” echoed the Count 

I had no k^nger the strength of my first angry resistance to outrage 
and mjury to sii|^>ort me My heart-sici: anxiety to see Laura, my sense 
of my own ignorance of what had happened at the boat-house, 

pressed on me with an mtolerabl© weighty I trl^ to keep up appearance, 
by speaking to the Count and his wife m the tone which they had cteen 
to adopt m sp^s^l^ mo But the words faded on my bi^th 

came short and eyes looked m stoce, at ttie door 
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The Count, understanding my anxiety, opened it, went out, atid pulled 
it to after him At the same time Sir Percival’s heavy step descended the 
stairs I heard them whispering together outside, while Madame Fosco 
was assuring me, in her calmest and most conventional manner, that she 
rejoiced, for all our sakes, that Sir Percival^s conduct had not obliged her 
husband and herself to leave Blackwater Park Before she had done 
speaking, the whispering ceased, the door opened, and the Count looked 
in 

“Miss Halcombe,^’ he said, “I am happy to inform you that Lady 
Clyde IS mistress again in her own house I thought it might be more 
agreeable to you to hear of this change for the better from me, than from 
Sir Percival — and I have therefore expressly returned to mention it 
“Admirable delicacy*’’ said Madame Fosco, paying back her hus- 
band’s tribute of admiration, with the Count’s own com, m the Count’s 
own manner He smiled and bowed as if he had received a formal com- 
pliment from a polite stranger, and drew back to let me pass out first 
Sir Percival was standing in the hall As I hurried to the stairs, I 
heard him call impatiently to the Count to come out of the library 
“What are you waiting there for^” he said, “I want to speak to you ” 
“And I want to think a little by myself,” replied the other “Wait till 
later, Percival — ^wait till later ” 

Neither he nor his fnend said any more I gained the top of the stairs, 
and ran along the passage In my haste and my agitation, I left the door 
of the ante-chamber open — ^but I closed the door of the bedroom the mo- 
ment I was inside it 

Laura was sitting alone at the far end of the room, her arms resting 
wearily on a table, and her face hidden in her hands She started up, with 
a cry of delight, when she saw me 

“How did you get here^” she asked “Who gave you leave? Not Sir 
Percival?” 

In my overpowering anxiety to hear what she had to tell me, I could 
not answer her — ^I could only put questions, on my side Laura’s eager- 
ness to know what had passed downstairs proved, however, too strong to 
be resisted She persistently repeated her inquiries 
“The Count, of course,” I answered impatiently “Whose influence in 
the house ?” 

She stopped me, with a gesture of disgust 

“Don’t speak of him,” she cried “The Count is the vilest creature 
breathmg* The Count is a miserable Spy — — *” 

Before we could either of us say another word, we were alarmed by a 
soft knocking at the door of the bedroom 

I had not yet sat down, and I went first to see who it was When I 
opened the door, Madame Fosco confronted me, with my handkerchief 
mJher hand 

^^You dropped this downstairs, Miss Halcombe,” she said, “and I 
I could bring it to you, as I was passing by to my own room 
^ Her face, naturally jpale, had turned to such a ghastly whiteness, that 
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I started at the sight of it Her hands so sure and steady at all other 
times, trembled violently, and her eyes looked wolfishly past me through 
the open door, and fixed on Laura 
She had been listening before she knocked ^ I saw it m her white face, 
I saw it m her trembling hands, I saw it m her look at Laura 

After waiting an mstant, she turned from me m silence, and slowly 
walked away 

I closed the door again “Oh, Laura f Laura ^ we shall both rue the day 
when you called the Count a Spy^’^ 

“You would have called him so yourself, Marian, if you had known 
what I know Anne Catherick was right There was a third person watch- 
ing us m the plantation yesterday, and that third person 

“^re you sure it was the Count?” 

“I am absolutely certain He was Sir PercivaFs spy — ^he was Sir Per- 
civaPs informer — ^he set Sir Percivai watching and waiting, all the morn- 
ing through, for Anne Cathenck and for me ” 

“Is Anne found? Did you see her at the lake?” 

“No She has saved herself by keeping away from the place When I 
got to the boat-house, no one was there ” 

“Yes? yes?” 

“I went m, and sat waiting a few minutes But my restlessness made 
me get up again, to walk about a little As I passed out, I saw some marks 
on the sand, close under the front of the boat-house I stooped down to 
examine them, and discovered a word written in large letters on the sand 
The word was — ^L ook ” 

“And you scraped away the sand, and dug a hollow place in it?” 
“How do you know that, Marian?” 

“I saw the hollow place myself, when I followed you to the boat-house 
Go on — 'goon^” 

“Yes, I scraped away the sand on the surface, and m a little while I 
came to a strip of paper hidden beneath, which had writmg on it The 
wnting was signed with Anne Cathenck's initials ” 

“Where is it?” 

“Sir Percivai has taken it from me ” 

“Can you remember what the writing was? Do you think you can re- 
peat it to me?” 

In substance I can, Manan It was veiy short You would have re- 
membered It, w(rd for word ” 

“Try to tell me what the substance was, before we go any further ” 

She complied I write the lines down here, exactly as she repeated them 
to me They ran thus — 

“I was seen with you, yesterday, by a tall, stout old man, and had to 
run to save myself He was not quick enough on his feet to follow me, and 
he lost me among the trees I dare not risk coming bade here to-day at 
the same time I write this, and hide it m the sand, at 
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to tell you so When we speak next of your wicked husband’s Secret, we 
must speak safely or not at all Try to have patience I promise you shall 
see me again, and that soon — C ” 

The reference to the “tall, stout old man” (the terms of which Laura 
was certain that she had repeated to me correctly), left no doubt as to 
who the intruder had been I called to mmd that I had told Sir Percival, 
in the Count’s presence, the day before, that Laura had gone to the 
boat-house to look for her brooch In all probability he had followed her 
there, m his officious way, to relieve her mmd about the matter of the 
signature, immediately after he had mentioned the change in Sir Per- 
cival’s plans to me in the drawing-room In this case, he could only have 
got to the neighbourhood of the boat-house at the very moment when 
Anne Cathen^ discovered him The suspiciously hurried manner m 
which she parted from Laura had no doubt prompted his useless attempt 
to follow her Of the conversation which had previously taken place be- 
tween them, he could have heard nothing The distance between the house 
and the lake, and the time at which he left me m the drawmg-room, as 
compared with the time at which Laura and Anne Cathenck had been 
speakmg together, proved that fact to us, at any rate, beyond a doubt 

Having arrived at something like a conclusion, so far, my next great 
interest was to know what discoveries Sir Percival had made, after Count 
Fosco had given him his information 

“How came you to lose possession of the letter^” I asked “What did 
you do with it, when you found it in the sand?” 

“After reading it once through,” she replied, “I took it into the boat- 
house with me, to sit down, and look over it a second timp While I was 
reading, a shadow fell across the paper I looked up, and saw Sir Percival 
standing in the doorway watching me ” 

“Did you try to hide the letter?” 

“I tried — ^but he stopped me ‘You needn’t trouble to hide that,’ he 
said ‘I happen to have read it ’ I could only look at him helplessly— I 
could say nothing ‘You understand,’ he went on, ‘I have read it I dug it 
up out of the sand two hours since, and buried it again, and wrote the 
word above it again, and left it ready to your bands You can’t lie your- 
self out of the scrape now You saw Anne Cathenck in secret y^terday , 
and you have got her letter m your hand at this moment I have pot 
caught her yet, but I have cau^t you Give me the letter ’ He stepped 
close up to me — I was alone with him, Marian — ^what could I do^ — I 
gave him the letter ” 

“What did he say when you gave it to him?” 

“At first he said nothing He took me by the arm, and led me out of 
the boat-house, and looked about him, on ^1 sides, as if he was afraid of 
our being seen or heard Then, he clasped his hand fast round my arm, 
and whispered to me, ‘What did Anne Cathenck say to you yesterday?^ — 
iWi^ W heariBg evejy word, from first to last ” 
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“I was alone with him, Manan — ^his cruel hand was bruismg my arm 
— ^what could I 

“Is the mark on your arm stilP Let me see it f 

“Why do you want to see it^” 

“I want to see it, Laura, because our endurance must end, and our re- 
sistance must begin, to-day That mark is a weapon to strike him with 
Let me see it now — 1 may have to swear to it at some future time 

“Oh, Marian, don’t look so^ don’t talk so^ It doesn’t hurt me nowi” 

“Let me see it^” 

She showed me the marks I was past gnevmg over them, past crying 
over them, past shuddering ove’" them They say we are either better 
than men, or worse If the temptation that has fallen in some women’s 

way, and made them worse, had fallen in mine at that moment 

Tlmk God* my face betrayed nothing that hia wife could read The 
gentle, innocent, affectionate creature thought I was frightened for her 
and sorry for her — and thought no more 

“Don’t think too seriously of it, Manan,” she said simply, as she 
pulled her sleeve down again “It doesn’t hurt now ” 

^ I will tT\ to think quietly of it, my love, for your sake — ^WelL well? 
And you told him all that Anne Catbenck had said to you — all that you 
told me?” 

“Yes, all He insisted on it — ^I was alone with him — ^I could conceal 
nothing ” 

“Did he say anything when you had done?” 

“He looked at me, and laughed to himself, m a mockmg, bitter way 
T mean to have the rest out of you,^ he said, ‘do you hear? — the rest ’ I 
declared to him solemnly that I had told him everythmg I knew ‘Not 
you^’ he answered, ‘you know more than you choose to tell Won’t you 
tell It? You shall I I’ll wring it out of you at home, if I can’t wring it out 
of you here ’ He led me away by a strange path through the plantation — 
a path where there was no hope of our meeting you — and he spoke no 
more till we came within sight of the house Then he stopped again, and 
^id, ‘Will you take a second chance, if I give it to you? Will you think 
better of it, and tell me the rest?’ I could only repeat the same words I 
had spoken before He cursed my obstinacy, and went on, and took me 
with him to the house ‘You can’t deceive me,’ he said, ‘you know more 
than you choase to tdl I’ll have your secret out of you, and I’ll have it 
out of that sisfer of yours as well There shall be no more plotting and 
whispering between you Neither you nor she shall see each other again 
tul you have confessed the truth I’ll have you watched, mornmg, noon, 
and night, till you confer the truth ’ He was deaf to everything I could 
say He took me straight upstairs into my own room Fanny was sitting 
there, doing some work for me, and he mstanHy ordered her out T’ll take 
pod care yot^Pe not* mi^ up m the conspiracy/" he* $aid ‘You shall 
leave this house to-day. B y@ur mist®^ wants she haw <iiie 

of my choosing He pushed me into the room, and locked the door on me 
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— ^he set that senseless woman to watch me outside — ^Marian* he looked 
and spoke like a madman You may hardly understand it — he did m 
deed ” 

do understand it, Laura He ts mad — ^mad with the terrors of a 
guilty conscience Every word you have said makes me positively certain 
that when Anne Catherick left you yesterday, you were on the eve of 
discovering a secret, which might have been your vile husband’s rum — 
and he thinks you have discovered it Nothing you can say or do will 
quiet that guilty distrust, and convince his false nature of your truth I 
don’t say this, my love, to alarm you I say it to open your eyes to your 
position, and to convince you of the urgent necessity of letting me act, 
as I best can, for our protection, while the chance is our own Count 
Fosco’s interference has secured me access to you to-day, but he may 
withdraw that interference to-morrow Sir Percival has already dismissed 
Fanny, because she is a quick-witted girl, and devotedly attached to you, 
and has chosen a woman to take her place, who cares nothing for your 
interests, and whose dull intelligence lowers her to the level of the watch- 
dog in the yard It is impossible to say what violent measures he may 
take next, unless we make the most of our opportumties while we have 
them ” 

^‘What can we do, Marian'? Oh, if we could only leave this house, never 
to see it again I ” 

^Tisten to me, my love — and try to think that you are not quite help- 
less so long as I am here with you ” 

“I will think so — do think so Don’t altogether forget poor Fanny, 
in thinking of me She wants help and comfort too ” 

will not forget her I saw her before I came up here, and I have ar- 
ranged to communicate with her to-night Letters are not safe in the 
post-bag at Blackwater Park — and I shall have two to write to-day, m 
your interests, which must pass through no hands but Fanny’s ” 

^'What letters?” 

mean to write first, Laura, to Mr Gilmore’s partner, who has of- 
fered to help us in any fresh emergency Little as I know of the law, I am 
certain that it can protect a woman from such treatment as that ruffian 
has inflicted on you to-day I will go into no details about Anne Cath- 
erick, because I have no certain mf ormation to give But the lawyer shall 
know of those bruises on your arm, and of the violence offered to you in 
this room — ^he shall, before I rest to-night’” 

“But think of the exposure, Marian’” 

“I am calculating on the exposure Sir Percival has more to dread from 
It than you have The prospect of an exposure may brmg him to terms 
i^hen nothing else will ” 

I rose as I spoke y but Laura entreated me not to leave her 

“You wfll dtive him to desperation,” she said, “and increase our 

dangers teploki-”. 

li^tlLke trutti— didieartening truth — of those words But I could 
to a^mivdedge it to her In our dreadful po^ 
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Sition there was no help and no hope for ns but in risking the worst I said 
so, m guarded terms She sighed bitterly — but did not contest the matter 
She only asked about the second letter that I had proposed writing To 
whom it was to be addressed^ 

'To Mr Fairhe/’ I said "Your uncle is your nearest male relative, 
and the head of the family He must and shall interfere ” 

Laura shook her head sorrowfully 

"Yes, yes,’' I went on, ™de is a weak, selfish, worldly man, I 
know But he is not Sir Peraval Clyde, and he has no such friend about 
him as Count Fosco I expect nothing from his kindness, or his tenderness 
of feeling towards you, or towards me But he will do an 3 d:hmg to 
pamper his own indolence, and to secure his own quiet Let me only per- 
suade him that his interference, at this moment, will save him inevitable 
trouble and wretchedness and re^onsibiiity hereafter, and he will bestir 
himself fca: his own sake I know how to deal with him, Laura — have 
had some practice " 

"If you could only prevail on him to let me go back to Limmendge 
for a little while, and stay there quietly with you, Marian, I could be al- 
most as happy again as I was before I was married’” 

Those words set me thinking in a new direction Would it be possible 
to place Sir Percival between the two alternatives of either exposing him- 
self to the scandal of legal interference on his wife's behalf, or of allow- 
ing her to be quietly separated from him for a time, under pretext of a 
visit to her uncle's housed And could he, m that case, be reckoned on as 
likely to accept the last resource? It was doubtful — ^more than doubtful 
And yet, hopeless as the expenraent seemed, surely it was worth trying 
I resolved to try it, in sheer de^air of knowing what better to do 
"Your uncle ^all know the wish you have just expressed,” I said, 
"and I will ask the lawyer's advice on the subject as well Good may 
tome of it — and will come of it, I hope ” 

"Saying that, I rose agam, and again Laura tried to make me resume 
my seat 

"Don't leave me,” she said une^y. ^'My is on that table You 
can write here ” 

It tned me to the qmck to refuse her, even in her own antarests But 
we had been too long ^ut up alone together already Our daances of see- 
ing each c^her again might entirely depend m our not exatmg any fresh 
suspicions It was full time to myself, quietly and unconcernedly, 
among the wretches who were, at that very mommt perhaps, thiiicing of 
us and talking dF us dowiKitairs I explained the miserable necessity to 
Laura, ami prevailed on her to recognise it as I did 
"I will come back again, love, in an hour or less,” I said "The worst 
is over for to-day Keep yourself quiet, and fear nclhing ” 

"Is the key m the do(»:, Marian^ Can I lock it the mside^” 

"Yes, here is the Lock the door, and open it to nobody, m^il I 
ocrae upstairs 
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June igth — had only got as far as the top of the stairs, when the 
locking of Laura’s door suggested to me the precaution of also locking 
my own door, and keeping the key safely about me while I was out of 
the room My journal was already secured, with other papers, m the 
table-drawer, but my writing materials were left out These included a 
seal, bearing the common device of two doves drinking out of the same 
cup, and some sheets of blotting-paper, which had the impression on 
them of the closing lines of my writing in these pages, traced during the 
past night Distorted by the suspicion which had now become a part of 
myself, even such trifles as these looked too dangerous to be trusted with- 
out a guard — even the locked table-drawer seemed to be not sufficiently 
protected, in my absence, until the means of access to it had been care 
fully secured as well 

I found no appearance of any one having entered the room while I 
had been talking with Laura My writing materials (which I had given 
the servant instructions never to meddle with) were scattered over the 
table much as usual The only arcumstance m connection with them 
that at all struck me was, that the seal lay tidily in the tray with the pen- 
cils and the wax It was not in my careless habits (lam sorry to say) to 
put It there, neither did I remember putting it there But, as I could not 
call to mind, on the other hand, where else I had thrown it down, and 
as I was also doubtful whether I might not, for once, have laid it me- 
chanically m the right place, I abstained from adding to the perplexity 
with which the day’s events had filled my mmd, by troubling it afresSi 
about a trifle I locked the door, put the key m my pocket, and went 
downstairs 

Madame Fosco was alone m the hall, looking at the weather-glass 

^‘Stili falling,” she said “I am afraid we must expect nK>re rain 

Her face was composed again to its customary expression and its 
customary colour But the hand with which she pointed to the dial of the 
weather-glass still trembled 

Could she have told her husband already that she bad overheard 
Laura reviling him, in my company, as a “Spy”^ My strong suspicion 
that she must have told him, my irresistible dread (^ the more over- 
powering from its very vagueness) of the consequences which might fol- 
low, my fixed conviction, derived from various little seM-betrayals wlndh 
women notice m each other, that Madame Foseo, in spite of her well-* 
assumed external civahty, had not forgiven her niece for mnocently stall- 
ing between her and the legacy of ten thousand pounds— all nabed 
upon my mmd t©ge|ber,j all impelled nae to m the vain h€!|>e o€ 

usi^np^^o^n my am. pamMcipewmaijmm. im fhaato®^ 

toent pf Laura’s offence 
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“May I trust to your kindness to excuse me, Madame Fosco, if I ven- 
ture to speak to you on an exceedmgly painful subject?’^ 

She crossed her hands m front of her, and bowed her head solemnly, 
without uttenng a word, and without takmg her eyes off mine for a mo- 
ment 

“When you were so good as to bnng me back my handkerchief,’’ I 
went on, “I am very, very much afraid you must have accidentally heard 
Laura say something which I am unwilling to repeat, and which I will 
not attempt to defend I will only venture to hope that you have not 
thought It of sufficient importance to be mentioned to the Counts” 

“I think it of no importance whatever,” said Madame Fosco, sharply 
and suddenly “But,” she added, resummg her icy manner in a moment, 
“I have no secrets from my husband, even in trifles When he noticed, 
}ust now, that I looked distressed, it was my painful duty to tell him why 
I was distressed, and I frankly acknowledge to you, Miss Halcombe, 
that I ha*oe told him ” 

I was prepared to hear it, and yet she turned me cold all over when she 
said those words 

“Let me earnestly entreat you, Madame Fosco — ^let me earnestly en- 
treat the Count — to make some ^lowances for the sad position m which 
my sister is placed She spoke while she was smarting under the insult 
and injustice mflicted on her by her husband — ^and she was not herself 
when ^e said those rash words May I hope that they will be consider- 
ately and generously forgiven?” 

“Most assuredly,” said the Count’s quiet voice behind me He had 
stolen on us, with his noiseless tread, and his book m his hand, from the 
library 

“When Lady Clyde said those hasty words,” he went on, “she did me 
an injustice, which I lament — and forgive Let us never return to the 
subject, Miss Halcombe, let us all comfortably combine to forget it, 
from tius moment ” 

“You are very kind,” I said, “you reheve me inexpressibly ” 

I tried to continue — ^but his ^es were on me, his deadly smile, that 
hides everything, was set, hard, and unwavering on his broad, smooth 
face My distrust of his unfathomable falseness, my sense of my own 
degradatum m stooping to conciliate his wife and himself, so disturbed 
and confused me, that the next words failed cm my lips, and I stood there 
in silence 

“I beg you on my knees to say no more, Miss Halcombe— I am truly 
shocked that you should have thought it necessary to say so mudi 
With that pohte speech, he took my hand— oh, how I despise myself t oh, 
how little comfort there is, even m knowing that I sutwtted to for 
Laura’s s^»— he took my hand, and put it to his^poiscmoiis Never 
did I know al my horror of him till then That iMoceni 
turned my Mood, 5^ if it had been the vilest insult that a man couM 
offer me ifmtst from huor— I tned to wjio mco 
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mercilessly despised deceit m other women, was as false as the worst of 
them, as false as the Judas whose lips had touched my hand 
I could not have maintained my degrading self-control — it is all that 
redeems me in my own estimation to know that I could not — if he had 
still contmued to keep his eyes on my face His wife’s tigerish jealousy 
came to my rescue, and forced his attention away from me, the moment 
he possessed hinself of my hand Her cold blue eyes caught light, her 
dull white cheeks flushed into bright colour, she looked years younger 
than her age, m an instant 

Count I ’ she said, ^ your foreign forms of politeness are not under- 
stood by Englishwomen ” 

'Tardon me, my angel’ The best and dearest Englishwoman in the 
world understands them ” With those words, he dropped my hand, and 
quietly raised his wife’s hand to his lips, in place of it 
I ran back up the stairs, to take refuge in my own room If there had 
been time to think, my thoughts, when I was alone again, would have 
caused me bitter suffering But there was no time to think Happily for 
the preservation of my calmness and my courage, there was time for 
nothing but action 

The letters to the lawyer and to Mr Fairlie were still to be written, 
and I sat down at once, without a moment’s hesitation, to devote my- 
self to them 

There was no multitude of resources to perplex me — ^there was abso- 
lutely no one to depend on, in the first mstance, but myself Sir Percival 
had neither friends nor relatives in the neighbourhood whose interces- 
sion I could attempt to employ He was on the coldest terms — ^in some 
cases, on the worst terms — ^with the families of his own rank and station 
who lived near him We two women had neither father nor brother to 
come to the house, and take our parts There was no choice but to write 
those two doubtfu’ letters — or to put Laura in the wrong and myself m 
the wrong, and to make all peaceable negotiation in the future impos- 
sible, by secretly escaping from Blackwater Park Nothing but the most 
imminent personal peril could justify our takmg that second course The 
letters must be tried first, and I wrote them 

I said nothmg to the lawyer about Anne Cathenck, because (as I 
had already hinted to Laura) that topic was connected with a mystery 
which we could not yet explain, mid which it would therefore be use-^ 
less to write about tp a profassiopal man I left my correspondent to at- 
^ihute Sir PercivaPs disgraceful conduct, if he pleased, to fresh disputes 
about money matters, and simply consulted hun on the possibility of 
taking legal proceedings for Laura’s protection, in the event of her hus- 
band’s re^us^ to allow her to leave Blackwater Park for a time and re- 
turn with me to Limmeridge I referred him to Mr Fairhe for the details 
of this last arrangement — assured him that I wrote with Laura’s auth- 
orifty — and I ended by entreating him to act in her name, to the utmost 
of pow^r, and with the least p(KsibIe loss of time 
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The letter to Mr Fairlie occupied me next I appealed to him on the 
terms which I had mentioned to Laura as the most likely to make him 
bestir himself, I enclosed a copy of my letter to the lawyer, to show him 
how serious the case was, and I represented our removal to Limmendge 
as the only compromise which would prevent the danger and distress of 
Laura’s present position from inevitably affecting her uncle as well as 
herself, at no very distant time 

When I had done, and had sealed and directed the two envelopes, I 
went back with the letters to Laura’s room, to show her that they were 
written 

'^Has anybody disturbed you^” I asked, when she opened the door to 
me 

“Nobody has knocked,” she rephed “But I heard some one in the 
outer room ” 

“Was It a man or a woman^” 

“A woman I heard the rustling of her gown ” 

“ \ rustling like silk?” 

“\es, like silk ” 

Madame Fosco had evidently been watching outside The mischief she 
might do by herself was little to be feared But the mischief she might 
do as a willing instrument in her husband’s hands was too formidable to 
be overlooked 

“What became of the rusthng of the gown when you no longer heard it 
m the ante-room I inquired “Did you hear it go past your wall, along 
the passage^” 

“Yes I kept still, and listened, and just heard it ” 

'Which way did it go^” 

“Towards your room ” 

I considered again The sound had not caught my ears But I was then 
deeply absorbed m my letters, and I write with a heavy hand, and a 
quill pen, scraping and scratching noisily over the paper It was more 
likely that Madame Fosco would hear the scraping of my pen than that I 
should hear the rustling of her dress Another reason (if I had wanted 
one) for not trusting my letters to the post-bag in the hall 
Laura saw me thinkmg “More difficulties^” she said wearily, “more 
difficulties and more dangeis^” 

“No dangers,” I replied “Some little difficulty, perhaps I am thinking 
of the safest way of putting my two letters into Fanny’s hands ” 

“You have re^ly written them, then? Oh, Marian, run no risks — ^pray, 
pray run no risks 

“No, no — no fear Let me see — ^what o’clock is it now?” 

It was a quarter to six There would be time for me to get to the vil- 
lage inn, aiKi to come back again, before dmner If I waited till the eve- 
nmg, I might find no second opportumty of safely leaving die house, 
“Keep the key turned m the lock, Laura,” I said, “and don’t be afraid 
about me If yt^ hear any inquiries made, call throuj^ the door, 
that I am gone out for a walk ” ? 
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‘When shall you be back^^’ 

“Before dinner, without fail Courage, my love By thus time to-mor- 
row you will have a clear-headed, trustworthy man acting for your good 
Mr Gilmore^s partner is our next best friend to Mr Gilmore himself ” 
A moment’s reflection, as soon as I was alone, convmced me that I had 
better not appear in my walking-dress, until I had first discovered what 
was going on m the lower part of the house I had not appertained yet 
whether Sir Percival was indoors or out 

The singing of the canaries in the library, and the smell of tobacco- 
smoke that came through the door, which was not closed, told me at once 
where the Count was I looked over my shoulder, as I passed the door- 
way, and saw, to my surprise, that he was exhibiting the docility of the 
birds, in his most engagingly polite manner, to the housekeeper He must 
have specially invited her to see them — for she would never have thought 
of going into the library of her own accord The man’s slightest actions 
had a purpose of some kind at the bottom of every one of them What 
could be his purpose here? 

It was no time then to mquire into his motives I looked about for Ma- 
dame Fosco next, and found her following her favourite circle, round and 
round the fish-pond 

I was a little doubtful how she would meet me, after the outbreak of 
jealousy, of which I had been the cause, so short a time since But her 
husband had tamed her in the interval, and she now spoke to me with 
the same civihty as usual My only object m addressmg myself to her 
was to ascertain if she knew what had become of Sir Percival I contrived 
to refer to him indirectly, and, after a little f^^nang on either side, she at 
last mentioned that he had gone out 

“Which of the horses has he taken?” I asked carelessly 
“None of them,” she replied “He went away, two hours since, on foot 
As I understood it, his object was to make fresh inquiries about the wo- 
man named Anne Catherick He appears to be unieasonably anxious 
about tracmg her Do you happen to know if she is dangerously mad, 
Miss Halcombe?” 

‘T do not, Countess ” 

“Are you going m^” 

“Yes, I think so I suppose it will soon be time to dress for dinner ” 
We entered the house together Madame Fosco strolled into the li- 
brary, and closed the door I went at once to fetch my hat and shawl 
Every moment was of importance, if I was to get to Fanny at the mn 
and be back before dinner 

When I crossed the hall again, no one was there, and the smging of 
the birds m the library had ceased I could not stop to make any fresh 
investigations I could only assure myself that the way was clear, and 
then leave the house with the two letters safe in my pocket 
On my way to the village, I prepared myself for the possibility of meetr 
ing Sir PercivaS As long as I had him to deal with alone, I felt certain of 
i;iot ioTOg my presence of mind Any woman who is sure of her own w^ts 
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m a match; at any time, for a man who is not sure of his own temper I 
had no such fear of Sir Percival as I had of the Count Instead of flut- 
tering, it had composed me, to hear of the errand on which he had gone 
out the tracmg of Anne Cathenck was the great anxiety that oc- 

cupied him, Laura and I might hope for some cessation of any active 
persecution at his hands For our sakes now, as well as for Anne’s, I 
hoped and prayed fervently that she might still escape him 

I walked on as bnskiy as the heat would let me, till I reached the 
crc^-road which led to the village, looking back, from time to time, to 
make sure that I was not followed by any one 

Nothing was behmd me all the way but an empty country wagon The 
noise made by the lumbermg wheels annoyed me, and when I found that 
the wagon took the road to the village, as well as myself, I stopped to let 
it go by, and pass out of hearing As I looked towards it, more attentively 
than before, I thought I detected at mtervals, the feet of a man walking 
close behind it, the carter being m front, by the side of his horses The 
part of the cross-road which I had just passed over was so narrow, that 
the wagon coming after me brushed the trees and thickets on either 
side, and I had to wait until it went by, before I could test the correct- 
ness of my impression Apparently that impression was wrong, for when 
the wagon had passed me, the road behmd it was quite clear 

I reached the mn without meeting Sir Percival, and without noticing 
an 5 rthing more, and was glad to find that the landlady had received 
Fanny with all possible kindness The girl had a httle parlour to sit m, 
away from the noise of the tap-room, and a clean bed-chamber at the 
top of the house She began crying again at the sight of me, and said, 
poor soul, truly enough, that it was dreadful to feel herself turned out 
into the world, as if ^e had committed some unpardonable fault, when 
no blame could be laid at her door by anybody — ^not even by her master 
who had sent her away 

“Try to make the best of it, Fanny,” I said “Your mistress and I will 
stand your fnends, and will take care that your character shall not suf- 
fer Now, listen to me I have very little time to spare, and I am going to 
put a great trust in your hands I wish you to take care of these two 
letters The one with the stamp on it you are to put into the i>ost, when 
you reach London to-morrow The other, directed to Mr Fairlie, you are 
to deliver to him yourself, as soon as you get home Keep both the let- 
ters about you, and give them up to no one They are of the last im- 
portance to your mistress’s interests ” 

Fanny put the letters mto the bosom of her dress “There they yhalT 
stc^, miss,” she said, “till I have doi^ what you tell me ” 

“Mind you are at the station in good time tcnmorrow morning/’ I eqa^- 
tinued “And, when you see the housek^per at Lifnmendgp, 
my compliments, and say that you are in my service, until L^y Glyde 
IS able to take you back We may meet again sooner you So 
keep a good heart, and don’t miss the seven o’clock trant” 

“Thank you, miss — ^thank you kindly It gives onfe courage tq 
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your voice again Please to offer my duty to my lady, and say I left all 
the things as tidy as I could m the time Oh dear^ deart who will dress 
her for dinner to-day^ It really breaks my heart, miss, to think of it ’’ 

When I got back to the house, I had only a quarter of an hour to spare, 
to put myself in order for dinner, and to say two words to Laura before I 
went downstairs 

“The letters are in Fanny’s hands,” I whispered to her, at the door 
“Do you mean to join us at dinner^” 

“Oh no, no — ^not for the world t” 

“Has anything happened^ Has any one disturbed you^” 

“Yes — ^just now — Sir Percival ” 

“Did he come in?” 

“No he frightened me by a thump on the door outside I said, ‘Who’s 
there?’ ‘You know,’ he answered ‘Will you alter your mind, and tell 
me the rest? You shalP Sooner or later, I’ll wring it out of you You 
know where Anne Catherick is at this moment* ’ ‘Indeed, mdeed,’ I said, 
‘I don’t’ ‘You do*’ he called back ‘I’ll crush your obstinacy' — ^mmd 
that * — ^I’ll wring it out out you * ’ He went away, with those words — ^went 
away, Marian, hardly five minutes ago ” 

He had not found Anne* We were safe for that night — ^he had not 
found her yet 

“You are going downstairs, Manan? Come up again in the evening ” 

“Yes, yes Don’t be uneasy, if I am a little late — ^I must be careful not 
to give offence by leaving them too soon ” 

The dinner-bell rang, and I hastened away 

Sir Percival took Madame Fosco mto the dining-room, and the Count 
gave me his arm He was hot and flushed, and was not dressed with his 
customary care and completeness Had he, too, been out before dmner, 
and been late in getting back? or was he only suffenng from the heat a 
httle more severely than usual? 

However this might be, he was unquestionably troubled by some se- 
cret annoyance or anxiety, which, with all his powers of deception, he 
was not able entirely to conceal Through the whole of dinner, he was 
almost as silent as Sir Percival himself, and he every now and then 
looked at his wife with an expression of furtive uneasmess, which was 
quite new in my experience of him The one soaal obligation which he 
seemed to be self-poi^ssed enough to perform as carefully as ever, was 
the obligation of being persistency civil and attentive to me What vile 
obiect he has iff view, I cafinot stdl discover, but, be the design what it 
may, mvarkble po^tenesS •towards myself, invariable humility towards 
Lafxa, and mvariable^sappressJto (at any cost) qf Sir Percival’s clumsy 
VK^e^ce, have Jbeen Cie mear© he has resolutely and impenetrably used 
to get to his endj ^ver smce he set foot in this house I suspected it, wi^n 
he fi|:st mterf ered in our favour, on the day when the deed was produced 
m tie library^ I feel c^tam of it now 
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When Madame Fosco and I rose to leave the table, the Count rose 
also to accxjmpany us back to the drawing-room 

^TSIlxat are you going away for>’^ asked Sir Percival — “I mean you, 
Fosco ” 

am gomg away, because I have had dinner enough and wine 
eiKJUgh,” answered the Count "Be so kind, Percival, as to make allow- 
ances for my foreign habit of going out with the ladies, as well as com- 
ing in with them ” 

"Nonsense ^ Another glass of claret won’t hurt you Sit down agam 
like an Englishman I want half an hour’s quiet talk with you over our 
wine ” 

"A quiet talk, Percival, with all my heart, but not now, and not over 
the wine Later in the evening, if you please — ^later in the evening ” 

"CmP ” said Sir Percival savagely "Civil behaviour, upon my soul, to 
a man in his own housed ” 

I had more than once seen him look at the Count uneasily during din- 
ner time, and had observed that the Count carefully abstained from 
looking at him in return This circumstance, coupled with the host’s anx- 
iety for a little quiet talk over the wine, and the guest’s obstinate resolu- 
tion not to Sit down again at the table, revived m my memory the re- 
quest which Sir Percivd had vainly addressed to his friend, earlier in the 
day, to come out of the library and speak to him The Count had defer- 
red granting that private interview, when it was first asked for m the 
afternoon, and had agam deferred granting it, when it was a second time 
asked fop at the dinner-table Whatever the commg subject of discussion 
between them might be, it was clearly an important subject m Sir Per- 
cival’s estimation-^nd perhaps (judging from his evident reluctance to 
approach it) a dangerous subject as well, in tiae estimation of the Count 
These considerations occurred to me while we were passing from the 
dining-room to the drawing-room Sir Percival’s angry commentary on 
his friend’s desertion of him had not produced the slightest efrect The 
Count obstinately accompanied us to the tea-tablo— waited a minute or 
two m the room— went out into the hall — and returned with the post- 
hag m his hands It was then eight o’clock — the hour at which the letters 
were always despatched from Blackwater Park 
"Have you any letter for the post. Miss Halcombe?^’ he asked, ap- 
proachmg me with the bag 

I saw Madame Fosco, who was making the tea, pause, with the sugar- 
tongs in her hand, to listen for my answer 
"No, Count, thank ym No letters to-day ” 

He gave the bag to the servant, who was then in the room, sat down at 
the piano, and played the air of the livdy Neapolitan shreet-song, 
mia Carolina/’ twice over His wife, who was usually the most deliberate 
of women in all her movements, made the tea as quidkly as I ccmld imve 
made it myself— finished her own cup m two minutes— and quietly rfid- 
ed out of the room ^ 

I rose to follow her example— partly because I suspected her of at- 
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tempting some treachery upstairs with Laura, partly, because I was re- 
solved not to remain alone m the same room with her husband 

Before I could get to the door, the Count stopped me, by a request for 
a cup of tea I gave him the cup of tea, and tried a second time to get 
away He stopped me again — this time by going back to the piano, and 
suddenly appealing to me on a musical question m which he declared 
that the honour of his country was concerned 

I vainly pleaded my own total ignorance of music, and total want of 
taste in that direction He only appealed to me again with a vehemence 
which set all further protest on my part at defiance ^^The English and 
the Germans (he indignantly declared) were always reviling the Italians 
for their inability to cultivate the higher kmds of music We were per- 
petually talking of our Oratorios, and they were perpetually talking of 
their Symphonies Did we forget and did they forget his immortal friend 
and countryman, Rossini> What was Moses m Egypt but a sublime ora- 
torio, which was acted on the stage, instead of being coldly sung in a 
concert-room? What was the overture to Guillaume Tell but a S3rmphony 
under another name^ Had I heard Moses m Egypt^ Would I listen to 
this, and this, and this, and say if anything more sublimely sacred and 
grand had ever been composed by mortal man^” — ^And, without waiting 
for a word of assent or dissent on my part, looking me hard in the face all 
the time, he began thundering on the piano, and singing to it with loud 
and lofty enthusiasm, only interrupting himself, at intervals, to an- 
nounce to me fiercely the titles of the different pieces of music “ ^Chorus 
of Egyptians in the Plague of Darkness,’ Miss Halcombe^ — ^^Recitativo 
of Moses, with the Tables of the Law ’ — Trayer of Israelites, at the Pas- 
sage of the Red Sea ’ Aha^ Aha^ Is that sacred? is that sublime^” The 
piano trembled under his powerful hands, and the teacups on the table 
rattled, as his big bass voice thundered out the notes, and his heavy foot 
beat time on the floor 

There was something horrible — ^something fierce and devilish, in the 
outburst of his delight at his own singing and playing, and in the tri- 
umph with which he watched its effect upon me, as I shrank nearer and 
nearer to the door I was released at last, not by my own efforts, but 
by Sir Peraval’s interpolation He opened the ining-room door, and 
called out angrily to know what ‘That mfernal noise” meant The Count 
instantly got up from the piano “Ah^ if Peraval is coming,” he said 
“harmony and melody are both at an end The Muse of Music, Miss Hal 
combe, deserts us in dismay, and I, the fat old minstrel, exhale the rest 
of my enthusiasm in the open air^ ” He stalked out into the veranda, put 
his hands in his poiets, and resumed the “Reatativo of Moses,” sotto 
vace^ in the gairden ^ 

I heard Sir Peraval call after him from the dmmg-roan window But 
he took no notice he seemed determined not to hear That long-deferred 
quiet talk between thmi was stiU to be put offf, was still to wait for the 
Count’s absolute 1?rill and pleasure 

He had detained me m the drawing-room nearly half an hour from 
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the time when his wife left ns Where had she been, and what had she 
been doing in that interval? 

I went upstairs to ascertain, but I made no discoveries, and when I 
questioned Laura, I found that she had not heard anything Nobody had 
disturbed her — ^no famt rustling of the silk dress had been audible, either 
m the ante-room or m the passage 

It was then twenty minutes to nine After gomg to my room to get my 
journal, I returned, and sat with Laura, sometimes writmg, sometimes 
stopping to talk with her Nobody came near us, and nothing happened 
We remamed together till ten o^clock I then rose, said my last cheering 
words, and wished her good-night She locked her door again, after we 
had arranged that I should come in and see her the first thing in the 
mommg 

I had a few sentences more to add to my diary before gomg to bed my- 
self , and, as I went down again to the drawing-room after leaving Laura, 
for the last time that weary day, I resolved merely to show myself there, 
to make my excuses, and then to retire an hour earlier than usual, for the 
night 

Sir Percival, and the Count and his wife, were sitting together Sir 
Percival was yawning in an easy-chair, the Count was reading, Ma- 
dame Fosco was fanning herself Strange to say, her face was flushed 
now She, who never suffered from the heat, was most undoubtedly suf- 
fering from it to-mght 

am afraid, Countess, you are not quite so well as usual^” I said 
“The very remark I was about to make to you,^^ she replied “You 
are looking pale, my dear ” 

My deart it ^s the first time she had ever addressed me with that 
familiarity t There was an insolent smile, too, on her face, when she 
said the words 

am suffering from one of my bad headaches,^^ I answered coldly 
“Ah, indeed t Want of exercise, I suppose? A walk before dmner would 
have been just the thing for you ” She referred to the “walk” with a 
strange emphasis Had she seen me go out? No matter if she had The 
letters were safe now in Fanny’s hands 
“Come and have a smoke, Fosco,” said Sir Peraval, rising, with an- 
other uneasy look at his friend 

“With pleasure, Peraval, when the ladies have gone to bed ” renlied 
the Count ^ 

Countess, if I set you the example of retiring,” I said 
The only remedy for such a headache as name is gomg to bed ” 

I took my leave There was fiie sazm insolent smile on the woman’s 
ace when I shook hands with her Sir Peraval paid no attenticm to m&. 
Me was looking impatiently at M^am® Fosco, who *owed no of 
^vmg the room with me The Com^ ^nfled to himsdf behutdius booH 
I liem was yet another delay to that quiet talk with Sir Peraval— and 
the Countess was the impediment tHi j ci tir yu* 
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June igth —Once safely shut into my own room, I opened these pages, 
and prepared to go on with that part of the day^s record which was still 
left to write 

For ten minutes or more I sat idle, with the pen m my hand, thinking 
over the events of the last twelve hours When I at last addressed my- 
self to my task, I found a difficulty in proceeding with it which I had 
never experienced before In spite of my efforts to fix my thoughts on the 
matter in hand, they wandered away, with the strangest persistency, in 
the one direction of Sir Percival and the Count, and all the mterest which 
I tried to concentrate on my journal centred, instead, m that private in- 
terview between them, which had been put off all through the day, and 
which was now to take place in the silence and solitude of the night 
In this perverse state of my mind, the recollection of what had passed 
since the morning would not come back to me, and there was no resource 
but to close my journal and to get away from it for a little while 
I opened the door which led from my bedroom into my sitting-room, 
and having passed through, pulled it to again, to prevent any accident, in 
case of draught, with the candle left on the dressing-table My sittmg- 
room window was wide open, and I leaned out, listlessly, to look at the 
night 

It was dark and quiet Neither moon nor stars were visible There was 
a smell like ram in the still, heavy air, and I put my hand out of wmdo'vi 
No The rain was only threatening, it had not come yet 
I remained leaning on the window-sill for nearly a quarter of an hour, 
looking out absently mto the black darkness, and heanng nothing, ex- 
cept, now and then, the voices of the servants, or the distant sound of a 
closing door in the lower part of the house 
Just as I was turning away wearily from the window to go back to the 
bedroom and make a second attempt to complete the unfinished entry in 
my journal, I smelt the odour of tobacco-smoke stealing towards me on 
the heavy night air The next moment I saw a tiny red spark advancing 
from the farther end of the house m the pitch darkness I heard no foot- 
steps, and I could see nothing but the spark It travelled along in the 
mght , passed the window zt which I was standmg, and stopped opposite 
my bedroom window, inside which I had left the hght burning on the 
dressing-table 

The spark remained stationary, for a moment, then moved back agam 
m the direction from^whnSi it had advanced As I followed its progress, I 
saw a second red spark, larger than the first, approaching from the dis- 
tance The two met together in the darkness Remembering who smoked 
cigarettes, and who smoked cigars, I inferred, immediately, that the 
Count had come odt first to look and listen, under my window, and that 
Sit Peraval had afterwards joined him They must both have been walk- 
;i^g onsite fewn — cm I, should certainly have heard Sir Peraval^s heavy 
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footfall, though the Count’s soft step might have escaped me, even on 
the gravel walk 

I waited quietly at the window, certam that they could neither of them 
see me m the darkness of the room 

'^What’s the matter?” I heard Sir Percival say, m a low voice “Why 
don’t you come m and sit down?” 

“I want to see the light out of that window,” replied the Count softly 

“What harm does the light do^” 

“It shows she is not m bed yet She is sharp enough to suspect some- 
thing, and bold enough to come downstairs and listen, if she can get the 
chance Patience, Percival — patience ” 

“Humbug^ You re always talking of patience ” 

“I shall talk of something else presently My good friend, you are on 
the edge of your domestic precipice, and if I let you give the women one 
other chance, on my sacred word of honour they will push you over it ’ ” 

“WTiat the devil do you mean?” 

“We will come to our explanations, Percival, when the light is out of 
that window, and when I have had one little look at the rooms on each 
side of the library, and a peep at the staircase as well ” 

They slowly moved away, and the rest of the conversation between 
them (which had been conducted, throughout, m the same low tones) 
ceased to be audible It was no matter I had heard enough to determine 
me on justifying the Count’s opmion of my sharpness and my courage 
Before the red sparks were out of s^ht m the darkness, I had made up 
my mind that there should be a listener, when those two men sat down 
to their talk — ^and that the listener, m spite of all the Count’s precau- 
tions to the contrary, should be myself I wanted but one motive to sanc- 
tion the act to my own conscience, and to give me courage enough for 
performing it, and that motive I had Laura’s honour, Laura’s happi- 
ness — ^Laura’s life itself — ^might depend on my quick ears, and my faith- 
ful memory, to-night 

I had heard the Count say that he meant to examine the rooms on each 
side of the library, and the staircase as weU, before he entered on any 
explanation with Sir Percival This expression of his intentions was nec- 
essarily sufficient to mform me that the hbrary was the room m which he 
proposed that the conversation should take place The one moment of 
time which was long enough to bring me to that conclusion, was also the 
moment ^hich showed me a means of baffling his precautions — or, m 
other words, of hearing what he and Sir Percival said to each other, with- 
out the risk of descending at all into the lower r^ions of the house 
In speaking of the rooms on the ground-floor, I have mentioned m- 
cidentally the veranda outside them, on which they all opened by means 
of French windows, extending from the cornice to the floor The top of 
this veranda was fiat, the rain-water being carried off from it by pipes 
into tanks which helped to supply the house On the narrow leaden roof, 
which ran along past the bedrooms, and which was rather les^^I should^ 
think, than three feet below the sills of the windows, a row of flow^-' 
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pots was ranged, with wide intervals between each pot, the whole being 
protected from falling, m high winds, by an ornamental iron railing along 
the edge of the roof 

The plan which had now occurred to me was to get out, at my sitting- 
room window, on to this roof, to creep along noiselessly till I reached 
that part of it which was immediately over the library window, and to 
crouch down between the flower-pots, with my ear against the outer 
railing If Sir Percival and the Count sat and smoked to-night, as I had 
seen them sitting and smoking many nights before, with their chairs 
close at the open window, and their feet stretched on the zinc garden 
seats which were placed under the veranda, every word they said to each 
other above a whisper (and no long conversation, as we all know by ex- 
perience, can be carried on tn a whisper) must inevitably reach my ears 
If, on the other hand, they chose, to-mght, to sit far back inside the room, 
then the chances were that I should hear little or nothing, and, in that 
case, I must run the far more serious nsk of trymg to outwit them down- 
stairs 

Strongly as I was fortified m my resolution by the desperate nature 
of our situation, I hoped most fervently that I might escape this last em- 
ergency My courage was only a woman’s courage after all, and it was 
very near to failing me, when I thought of trusting myself on the ground- 
floor, at the dead of night, within reach of Sir Percival and the Count 

I went softly back to my bedroom, to try the safer experiment of the 
veranda roof first 

A complete change in my dress was imperatively necessary, for many 
reasons I took off my silk gown to begin with, because the slightest noase 
from It, on that still night, might have betrayed me I next removed the 
white and cumbersome parts of my underclothing, and replaced them by 
a petticoat of dark flannel Over this, I put my black travelling cloa^ 
and pulled the hood on to my head In my ordinary evening costume, 1 
took up the room of three men at least In my present dress, when it was 
held close about me, no man could have passed through the narrowest 
spaces more easily than I The little breadth left on the roof of the veran- 
da, between the flower-pots on one side and the wall and the windows of 
the house on the other, made this a serious consideration If I knocked 
anything down, if I made the least noise, who could say what the conse- 
quences might be? 

I only waited to put the matches near the candle, before I extinguished 
It, and groped my way back into the sittmg-room I locked that door, as 
I had locked my bedroom door — ^then quietly got out of the window, and 
cautiously set my feet on the leaden roof of the veranda 

My two rooms were at the inner extremity of the new wing of the 
house m which we all lived, and I had five windows to pass before I could 
reach the positibn it was necessary to take up immediately over the li- 
brary The first window belonged to a spare room, which was empty 
second and third windows belonged to Laura’s room The fourth 
vAdow belonged U Sir PercivaJ% room The fifth belonged to the 
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Countesses room The others, by which it was not necessary for me to 
pass, were the windows of the Count’s dressing-room, of the bath-room, 
and of the second empty spare room 
No sound reached my ears — ^the black, blinding darkness of the night 
was all round me when I first stood on the veranda, except at that part 
of It which Madame Fosco’s window overlooked There, at the very place 
above the hbrary, to which my course was directed — ^there, I saw a 
gleam of light! The Countess was not yet m bed 
It was too late to draw back , it was no time to wait I determined to go 
on at all hazards, and trust for security to my own caution and to the 
darkness of the night 'Tor Laura’s sake^ ” I thought to myself, as I took 
the first step forward on the roof, with one hand holding my cloak close 
round me, and the other groping against the wall of the house It was 
better to brush close by the wall than to risk striking my feet against the 
flower-pots within a few inches of me, on the other side 
I passed the dark window of the spare room, trying the leaden roof, at 
each step, with my foot, before I risked resting my weight on it I passed 
the dark windows of Laura’s room (“God bless her and keep her to- 
night^ ”) I passed the dark window of Sir PercivaPs room Then I wait- 
ed a moment, knelt down, with my hands to support me, and so crept to 
my position, under the protection of the low wall between the bottom of 
the lighted window and the veranda roof 
When I ventured to look up at the window itself, I found that the top 
of it only was open, and that the blmd inside was drawn down While I 
was looking I saw the shadow of Madame Fosco pass across the white 
field of the blind — then pass slowly back again Thus far, she could not 
have heard me — or the shadow would surely have stopped at the blmd, 
even if she had wanted courage enough to open the window and look out 
I placed myself sideways against the railing of the veranda, first as- 
certaining, by touching them, the position of the flower-pots on either 
side of me There was room enough for me to sit between them, and no 
more The sweet-scented leaves of the flower on my left hand just brushed 
my cheek as I lightly rested my head against the railing 
The first sounds that reached me from below were caused by the open- 
ing or closing (most probably the latter) of three doors in succession — 
the doors, no doubt, leading into the hall, and into the rooms on each side 
of the hbrary, which the Count had pledged himself to examme The 
first object that I saw was the red spark again travelling out into the 
night, from under the veranda, moving away towards my wmdow, wait- 
ing a moment, and then returning to the place ixcm which it had set out 
“The devil take your restlessness! When do you mean to sit down?” 
growled Sir PercivaFs voice beneath me 
^^Ouf ^ how hot it is^ ” said the Count, sighmg and puffing wearfly 
His exclamation was followed by the scraping of ^i^garden |iairs ua 
the tiled pavement under the veranda — ^the welcome sound which told 
me they were going to sit close at the wmdow as usual So rba nce 

was mine The dock in the turret struck the quarter to twelve 
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settled themselves m their chairs I heard Madame Fosco through the 
open window, yawning, and saw her shadow pass once more across the 
white field of the bhnd 

Meanwhile, Sir Percival and the Count began talking together below, 
now and then dropping their voices a little lower than usual, but never 
sinking them to a whisper The strangeness and peril of my situation, the 
dread, which I could not master, of Madame Fosco’s lighted window, 
made it difficult, almost impossible for me, at first, to keep my presence 
of mind and to fix my attention solely on the conversation beneath For 
some minutes, I could only succeed m gathering the general substance of 
it I understood the Count to say that the one wmdow alight was his 
wife’s, that the ground-floor of the house was quite clear, and that they 
might now speak to each other without fear of accidents Sir Percival 
merely answered by upbraiding his friend with having unjustifiably 
slighted his wishes and neglected his mterests, all through the day The 
Count thereupon defended himself by declaring that he had been beset 
by certain troubles and anxieties which had absorbed all his attention, 
and that the only safe time to come to an explanation was a time when 
they could feel certain of being neither interrupted nor overheard “We 
are at a serious crisis in our affairs, Percival,” he said, “and if we are to 
decide on the future at all, we must decide secretly to-night ” 

That sentence of the Count’s was the first which my attention was 
ready enough to master, exactly as it was spoken From this point, with 
certain breaks and interruptions, my whole interest fixed breathlessly on 
the conversation, and I followed it word for word 
“Crisis repeated Sir Percival “It’s a worse crisis than you think 
for, I can tell you ” 

“So I should suppose, from your behaviour for the last day or two,” 
returned the other coolly “But wait a little Before we advance to what 
I do mt know, let us be quite certam of what I da know Let us first see 
if I am right about the time that is past, before I make any proposal to 
you for the time that is to come ” 

“Stop till I get the brandy and water Have some yourself ” 

“Thank you, Percival The cold water with pleasure, a spoon, and the 
basin of sugar Eau sucree, my fnend — ^nothing more ” 

“Sugar and water for a man of your age^ — There ^ mix your sickly 
mess You foreigners are all alike ” 

“Now listen, Percival I will put our position jdainly before you, as I 
understand u, and you ^aB say if I am nght or wrong You and I both 
can^ back to this hou^ from the Continent, with our affairs very sen- 
ousty enAarras^- — 

^^Cut it shorti I wanted some thousands, and you senne hundreds — 
and, without the money, we were both in a fair way to go to the do^ 
gether There’s the situation Make what you can of it Go on ” 

“Wdl, Peraval, in your own solid En^ish words, you wanted some 
flious^nds and I wanti^^some hundreds, and the only way oP getting 
w^foryou tofaise the money for your own necessity ' 
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margin beyond for my poor httk hundreds), by the help of your wife 
^at did I tell you about your wife on our way to England^ and what 
did I tell you again, when we had come here, and when I had seen for 
myself the sort of woman Miss Halcombe was^” 

“How should I know^ You talked nmeteen to the dozen, I suppose, 
just as usual 

“I said this Human ingenuity, my friend, has hitherto only discov- 
ered two ways m which a man can manage a woman One way is to knock 
her down— a method largely adopted by the brutal lower orders of the 
people, but utterly abhorrent to the refined and educated classes above 
them The other way (much longer, much more difficult, but, in the end, 
not less certain) is never to accept a provocation at a woman’s hands It 
holds with animals, it holds with children, and it holds with women, who 
are nothing but children grown up Quiet resolution is the one quality 
the animals, the children, and the women all fail m If they can once 
shake this superior quality in their master, they get the better of him 
If they can never succeed in disturbing it, he gets the better of them I 
said to you, Remember that plain truth, when you want your wife to 
help you to the money I said, Remember it doubly and trebly in the 
presence of your wife’s sister, Miss Halcombe Have you remembered it> 
Not once, m aU the complications that have twisted themselves about 
us in this house Every provocation that your wife and her sister could 
offer to you, you instantly accepted from them Your mad temper lost 
the signature to the deed, lost the ready-money, set Miss Halcombe wnt- 
ing to the lawyer for the first time 

“First time^ Has she written again^” 

“Yes, she has wr tten again to-day ” 

A chair fell on the pavement of the veranda — fell with a crash, as if it 
bad been kicked down 

It was well for me that the Count’s revelation roused Sir Percival’^s 
anger as it did On hearing that I had been once more discovered, I 
started so that the railing against which I leaned cracked again Had he 
followed me to the inn^ Bid he infer that I must have given my letters 
to Fanny, when I told him I had none for the post-bag? Even if it was 
so, how could he have examined the letters, when they had gone straight 
from my hands to the bosom of the girl’s dress? 

“Thank your lucky star,” I heard the Count say next, “that you have 
me in the house, to undo the harm as fast as you do it Thank your lucky 
star that I said, No, when you were mad enough to talk of turning the 
key to-day on Miss Halcombe, as you turned it, in your mischievous 
folly, on your wife Where are your eyes^ Can you look at Miss Hal- 
combe, and not see that she has the foresight and the resolution of a 
man^ With that woman for my fnend, I would snap these fingers of mme 
at the world With that woman for my enemy, I, with all my brains and 
experience — ^I, Fosco, cunnmg as the devil himself, as you have toM me 
a hundred times— I walk, m your En^h phrase, uponi egg-sbells| 
this grand creature — ^mk her health m my 
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grand creature, who stands in the strength of her love and her courage, 
firm as a rock between us two and that poor, flimsy, pretty blonde wife 
of yours — this magnificent woman, whom I admire with all my soul, 
though I oppose her in your interests and in mine, you drive to extrem- 
ities, as if she was no sha^-per and no bolder than the res^ of her sex 
PercivaP PercivaP you deserve to fail, and you have failed 

There was a pause I write the villain’s words about myself, because I 
mean to remember them, because I hope yet for the day when I may 
speak out once for all in his presence, and cast them back, one by one, m 
his teeth 

Sir Percival was the first to break the silence again 

“Yes, yes, bully and bluster as much as you like,” he said sulkily, 
“the difficulty about the money is not the only difficulty You would be 
for taking strong measures with the women yourself — if you Imew as 
much as I do ” 

“We will come to that second difficulty all in good time,” rejoined the 
Count “You may confuse yourself, Percival, as much as you please, but 
you shall not confuse me Let the question of the money be settled first 
Have I convinced your obstinacy^ — ^have I shown you that your temper 
will not let you help yourself^ — or must I go back, and (as you put it m 
your dear, straightforward English) bully and bluster a little more^” 

“Pooh^ It’s easy enough to grumble at me Say what is to be done — 
that’s a little harder ” 

“Is it^ Bah» This is what is to be done you give up all direction m 
the business from to-night, you leave it, for the future, in my hands 
only I am talking to a Practical Bntish man — ^ha? Well, Practical, will 
that do for you?” 

“What do you propose, if I leave it all to you?” 

“Answer me first Is it to be m my hands or not?’^ 

“Say it IS in your hands — ^what then?” 

“A few questions, Percival, to begin with I must wait a little, yet, to 
let circumstances guide me, and I must know, m every possible way, 
what those circumstances are likely to be There is no time to lose I 
have told you already that Miss Halcombe has written to the lawyer to- 
day for the second time ” 

“How did you find it out> What did she say?” 

“If I told you, Percival, we should only come back at the end to where 
we are now Enough that I have found it out— and the findmg has 
caused that trouble and anxiety which made me so inaccessible to you 
aH through to-day Now, to refresh my memory about your affairs — ^it is 
some time smoc I talked them over with you The money has been raised, 
int:he absence of your wife’s signature, by means of bills at three months 
—raised at a mst that my poverty-stricken foreign hair stand on 
^nd to thirtk of lit Wbeai the bills are due, is there really and truly no 
earthly w# # paymg §xm< but by the help of your wife?” 

you hate no money at the bankers’?” 
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few huBdreds, when I want as many thousands ’’ 

‘‘Have you no other secunty to borrow upon?” 

“Not a shred ” 

“What have you actually got with your wife, at the present moment^” 
“Nothmg but the interest of her twenty thousand pounds — ^barely 
enough to pay our daily expenses ” 

“What do you expect from your wife^” 

“Three thousand a year, when her uncle dies ” 

“A fine fortune, Percival What sort of a man is this uncle? Old?” 

“No — ^neither old nor young ” 

“A good-tempered, freely living man^ Marned^ No — think my wife 
told me, not married ” 

“Of course not If he was married, and had a son, Lady Clyde would 
not be next heir to the property 111 tell you what he is He^s a maudlin, 
twaddling, selfish fool, and bores everybody who comes near him about 
the state of his health ” 

“Men of that sort, Percival, live long, and marry malevolently when 
you least expect it I donl give you much, my friend, for your chance 
of the three thousand a year Is there nothing more that comes to you 
from your wife?” 

“Nothing ” 

“Absolutely nothing?” 

“Absolutely nothing — except in case of her death ” 

“Aha^ in case of her death ” 

There was another pause The Count moved from the veranda to the 
gravel walk outside I knew that he had moved, by his voice “The ram 
has come at last,” I heard him say It had come The state of my cloak 
showed that it had been falling thickly for some little time 
The Count went back under the veranda — ^I heard the chair creak 
beneath his weight as he sat down m it again 
“Well, Percival,” he said, “and, m the case of Lady Glyde^s death, 
what do you get then?” 

“If she leaves no children ” 

“Which she is likely to do?” 

“Which she is not in the least likely to do ” 

“Yes?” 

“Why, then I get her twenty thousand pounds ” 

“Paid down?” 

“Paid down ” 

They were silent once more As their voices ceased, Madame Foscp^s 
shadow darkened the blind agam Instead of passing this time, it re- 
rnained for a moment, quite still I saw her fingers ste4 round the corner 
of the bimd, and draw it on one side The dim white outlme of her fece, 
Iwking out straight over me, appeared behmd the windoiv I kept still, 
shrouded from head to foot m my black cloak The ram, whu* was fast 
wettmg me, dripped over the glass, blurred it, and prevented her from 
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seeing anything '^More ram?” I heard her say to herself She dropped 
the blind — and I breathed again freely 
The talk went on below me, the Count resummg it this time 
“Percival^ do you care about your wife^” 

“Fosco^ that’s rather a downright question ” 

^T am a downright man, and I repeat it ” 

"‘Why the devil do you look at me in that way>” 

“You won’t answer me^ Well, then, let us say your wife dies before 

the summer is out ” 

“Drop it, Fosco’” 

“Let us say that your wife dies ” 

“Drop it, I tell youl” 

“In that case, you would gam twenty thousand pounds, and you 
would lose ” 

“I should lose the chance of three thousand a year ” 

“The remote chance, Percival — ^the remote chance only And you want 
money at once In your position, the gain is certain — ^the loss doubtful 
“Speak for yourself as well as for me Some of the money I want has 
been borrowed for you And if you come to gam, my wife’s death would 
be ten thousand pounds in your wife’s pocket Sharp as you are, you 
seem to have conveniently forgotten Madame Fosco’s legacy Don’t look 
at me m that wayi I won’t have it* What with your looks and your ques- 
tions, upon my soul, you make my flesh creep*” 

“Your flesh? Does flesh mean conscience m English ** I speak of your 
wife’s death, as I speak of a possibility Why not^ The respectable law- 
yers who scnbble-scrabble your deeds and your wills, look the deaths of 
living people m the face Do lawyers make your flesh creep? Why should 
I? It is my business to-night, to clear up your position beyond the pos- 
sibility of mistake — ^and I have now done it Here is your position If 
your wife lives, you pay those bills with her signature to the parchment 
If your wife dies, you pay them with her death ” 

As he spoke, the light m Madame Fosco’s room was extinguished, 
and the whole second floor of the house was now sunk in darkness 
“Talk* talk*” grumbled Sir Peraval “One would think, to hear you, 
that my wife’s signature to the deed was got already ” 

“You have left the matter m my hands,” retorted the Count, “and I 
h^ve more than two months before me to turn round m Say no more 
about it, if you please, for the present When the bills are due, you wiH 
see fm* yourself if my ‘talkl talk*’ is worth something, or if it is not 
And Peraval, hawig, done with the money-matters for to-night, I 
can place my attention^ at your di^sal, if you widi to consult me on that 
second difficulty which h^ mixed itsdf up with our little embarrass- 
ments, and which has so altered you for the worse, that I hardly know 
you again Speak, my fnend — and pardon me if I shock your na- 
tional tastes by mmng myself a second glass of sugar and water ” 

Widl toaay speak,” rcphed Sir Percival, m a far nwe qmet 
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and more polite tone than he had yet adopted, it’s not so easy to 
know how to begin ” 

^^Shail I help suggested the Count '^Shail I give this private 

difficulty of yours a name^ What if I call it — ^Anne Catherick^” 

^^Look here, Fosco, you and I have known each other for a long time, 
and, if you have helped me out of one or two scrapes before this, I have 
done the best I could to help you in return, as far as money would go We 
have made as many fnendly sacrifices, on both sides, as men could, but 
we have had our secrets from each other, of course — ^haven’t we^” 

'^You have had a secret from me, Percival There is a skeleton in your 
cupboard here at BlacLwater Park, that has peeped out, in these last 
few days, at other people besides yourself ” 

*‘WeD, suppose it has If it doesn’t concern you, you needn’t be curious 
about it, need you?” 

I look curious about it^” 

“Yes, you do ” 

“So^ so^ my face speaks the truth then? What an immense founda- 
tion of good there must be in the nature of a man who arnves at my age, 
and whose face has not yet lost the habit of speaking the truth i — Come, 
Glyde^ let us be candid one with the other This secret of yours has 
sought me I have not sought it Let us say I am curious — do you ask 
me, as your old friend, to respect your secret, and to leave it, once for 
all, m your own keeping^” 

“Yes — that’s just what I do ask ” 

“Then my curiosity is at an end It dies in me, from this moment ” 
“Do you really mean that?” 

“What makes you doubt me?” 

“I have had some experience, Fosco, of your roundabout ways, and I 
am not so sure that you won’t worm it out of me after all ” 

The chair below suddenly creaked again — I felt the trellis-work pillar 
under me shake from top to bottom The Count had started to his feet 
and had struck it with his hand in indignation 
“Percival ^ Percival^” he cried passionately, “do you know me no bet- 
ter than that? Has all your experience shown you nothing of my charac- 
ter yet> I am a man of the antique type^ I am capable of the most ex- 
alted acts of virtue— when I have the chance of performing them It 
has been the misfortune of my life that I have had few chances My con- 
ception of friendship is sublime ^ Is it my fault that your skeleton has 
peeped out at me^ Why do I confess my curiosity? You poor superficial 
Englishman, it is to magnify my own self-control I could draw yotir 
secret out of you, if I liked, as I draw this finger out of the palm of my 
hand — ^you know I could But you have appealed to my friendship , and 
the duties ol friendship are sacred to me See^ I trample my base curi- 
osity under my feet My exalted sentiments lift me above it Rmigms^ 
them, Percival f imitate them, Percival I Shake hands — I forgive you 
His voice Mtered cmr the last wocds — ^faHesed, as- if Ite was a^tfaHy 
shedding tears ^ 
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Sir Percival confusedly attempted to excuse himself But the Couot 
was too magnanimous to listen to him 

” he said “When my friend has wounded me, I can pardon him 
without apologies Tell me, m plam words, do you want my help?’^ 
“Yes, badly enough 

“And you can ask for it without compromismg yourself^” 

“I can try, at any rate ” 

“Try, then ” 

“Well, this is how it stands — I told you, to-day, that I had done my 
best to find Anne Catherick, and failed ” 

“Yes, you did 

“Fosco^ I’m a lost man, if I donH find her ” 

“Hal Is it so serious as that"?” 

A little stream of hght travelled out under the veranda and fell over 
the gravel-walk The Count had taken the lamp from the inner part of 
the room, to see his friend clearly by the light of it 

“Yest” he said ‘'Your face speaks the truth this time Serious, in- 
deed — as serious as the money matters themselves ” 

“More serious As true as I sit here, more serious ^ 

The light disappeared again, and the talk went on 
“I showed you the letter to my wife that Anne Catherick hid in the 
sand,” Sir Percival continued “There’s no boastmg in that letter, Fosco 
— she does know the Secret ” 

“Say as little as possible, Percival, in my presence, of the Secret Does 
she know it from you^” 

“No, from her mother ” 

“Two women m possession of your private mmd — ^bad, bad, bad, my 
friend f One question here, before we go any further The motive of your 
shuttmg up the daughter in the asylum is now plain enough to 
the manner of her escape is not quite so clear Do you suspect the pe<^le 
in charge of her of closing their e3?«es purposely, at the instance of some 
enemy who could afford to make it worth their while?” 

“No, she was the best-behaved patient they had— and, like fools, 
they trusted her She’s just mad enough to be shut up, aiii just sane 
enough to rum me when she’s at large — ^if you understand Ihat’ ” 

“I do understand it Now, Parcival, ccune at once to the pmnt, and 
then I shall know what to do Where is the danger of your pcKition at 
the present moment?” 

“Anne Catherick is m this neighbourhood, and m tsmmumcation with 
Lady Clyde — there’s the daiiger, plam enough. Who can read the letter 
she hid m the sand, and not see that my wife as m pomesskon of the Se- 
cret, deny it as she nmy?” 

“One moinent, Peraval If Lady Clyde does know the Secret, she mrot 
know afeo that i: is a owpromising secuet for you As your wife, surdy 
it IS her interest to keep it?” ’ * 

“Js It? I’m coming to that It mifeiatlie te: if she cai?ed two 

ste^ws about toe But I happen to be an encumbrance in the way an- 
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caller matt She was in love with him, before she married me — ^she’s m 
Iwe with him now — an mfemal vagabond of a drawing-master, named 
Btotnght ” 

“My dear friend^ what is there extraordinary in that? They are all 
m love with some other man Who gets the first of a woman's hearts In 
all my experience I have never yet met with the man who was Number 
One Number Two, sometimes Number Three, Four, Five, often Num- 
ber One, never ^ He exists, of course— but I have not met with him " 

“Wait» I haven't done yet Who do you think helped Anne Catherick 
to get the start, when the people from the madhouse were after her? 
Hartnght Who do you thmk saw her again m Cumberland^ Hartnght 
Both times, he spoke to her alone Stop^ don't interrupt me The scoun- 
drel’s as sweet on my wife as she is on him He knows the Secret, and 
she knows the Secret Once let them both get together again, and it's 
her interest and his interest to turn their information against me ” 

“Gently, Percival — gently ^ Are you insensible to the virtue of Lady 
Glyde>" 

“That for the virtue of Lady Glyde^ I believe in nothing about her 
but her money Don't you see how die case stands? She might be harm- 
less enough by herself, but if she and that vagabond Hartnght ” 

“Yes, yes, I see Where is Mr Hartnght?” 

“Out of the country If he means to keep a whole skin on his bones, I 
recommend him not to come back in a hurry ” 

“Are you sure he is out of the country?” 

“Certain I had him watched from the time he left Cumberland to the 
time he sailed Oh, I've been careful, I can tell you^ Anne Catherick 
lived with some people at a farm-house near Limmendge I went there, 
myself, after she had given me the slip, and made sure that they knew 
nothing I gave her mother a form of letter to write to Miss Halcombe, 
exonerating me from any bad motive in putting her under restraint I've 
spent, I'm afraid to say how much, in trying to trace her And m spite of 
it all, she turns up here, and escapes me on my own property ^ How do I 
know who else may see her, who else may speak to her? That prying 
scoundrel, Hartnght, may come back without my knowing it, and may 
make use of her to-morrow ” 

“Not he, PercivaP While I am on the spot, and while that woman is 
m the neighbourhood, I will answer for our laying hands on her before 
Mr Hartnght — even if he does come back I see^ yes, yes, I see! The 
finding of Anne Cathenck is the first necessity make your mind easy 
about the rest Your wife is here, under your thumb, Miss Halcombe is 
inseparable from her, and is, therefore, under your thumb aIso,j and Mr 
Hartnght is out of the country This invisible Anne of yours js all we 
have to think of for the present You have made your mquines?” 

“Yes I have been to her mother, I have ransack^ the vilage — and' 
all to no purpose ” ' 

“Is her mother to be cfepended on?” 

“Yes” 
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^^She has told your secret once ” 

“She won’t tell it again ” 

“Why not^ Are her own interests concerned m keeping it, as well as 
yours^” 

“Yes — deeply concerned ” 

“I am glad to hear it, Percival, for your sake Don’t be discouraged, 
my friend Our money matters, as I told you, leave me plenty of time to 
turn round in, and / may search for Anne Catherick to-morrow to better 
purpose than you One last question, before we go to bed ” 

“What IS it?” 

“It IS this When I went to the boat-house to tell Lady Glyde that the 
little difficulty of her signature was put off, accident took me there m 
time to see a strange woman partmg m a very suspicious manner from 
your wife But accident did not bring me near enough to see this same 
woman’s face plainly I must know how to recognise our invisible Anne 
What IS she like^” 

“Like? Cornel I’U tell you in two words She’s a sickly likeness of my 
wife ” 

The chair creaked, and the pillar shook once more The Count was on 
his feet again — ^this time m astonishment 

“What* ^ ^ ” he exclaimed eagerly 

“Fancy my wife, after a bad illness, with a touch of something wrong 
in her head — and there is Anne Catherick for you,” answered Sir Per- 
cival 

“Are they related to each other?” 

“Not a bit of it ” 

“And yet, so like?” 

“Yes, so like What are you laughing about?” 

There was no answer, and no sound of any kind The Count was laugh- 
ing in his smooth, silent, internal way 

“TOiat are you laughmg about?” reiterated Sir Percival 

“Perhaps at my own fancies, my good friend Allow me my Italian hu- 
mour— do I not come of the illustrious nation which mvented the ex- 
hibition of Punch? Well, well, well, I shall know Anne Catherick when I 
see her — and so enough for to-ni^t Make your mind easy, Percival, 
Sleep, my son, the sleqi of the just, and see what I will do for you, when 
daylight comes to help us both I have my projects and my plans, h^e 
m my big head You shaB pay those bills and find Anne Catherick— ngr 
sacred word of honour on it, but you shall ^ Am I a f nmd to be treasured 
in the best comer of your heart, or am I not? Am I worth those loans of 
money which you so delicately remmded me of a little while smce? What- 
ever you do, never wound me in my sentiments any more Recogmse 
them, Percival I imitate them, Percival ^ I forgive you again, I shake 
haiK^agam Good-m^t^” 

^ unother word was spoken 1 heard the Count close tite library 
<loo| I h^aard ^r Pareival barring up the wmdow-diutters It had been 
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rammg, raining all the time I ^as cramped by my position, and chilled 
to the bones \\Tien I first tried to move, the effort was so pamful to me, 
that I was obliged to desist I tned a second time, and succeeded m ris- 
ing to iry knees on the wet roof 

As I crept to the wall, and raised myself against it, I looked back, and 
saw the window of the Count’s dressing-room gleam into light My sink- 
ing courage flickered up m me again, and I kept my eyes fitted on his 
window, as I stole my way back, step by step, past the wail of the house 
The clock struck the quarter after one, when I laid my hands on the 
mndow-sill of my own room I had seen nothing and heard nothing which 
could lead me to suppose that my retreat had been discovered 

X 


June 20th — Eight o’clock The sun is shimng in a clear sky I have 
not been near my bed — I have not once closed my weary, wakeful 
From the same window at which I looked out into the darkness of last 
night I look out, now, at the bright stillness of the morning 
I count the hours that have passed since I escaped to the shelter of <-his 
room, by my own sensations — ^and those hours seem like weeks 
How short a time, and yet how long to me — ^smce I sank down in the 
darkness, here, on the floor, drenched to the skin, cramped in every limb, 
cold to the bones, a useless, helpless, panic-stricken creature 
I hardly know when I roused myself I hardly know when I groped my 
way back to the bedroom, and lighted the candle, and searched (wnth a 
strange ignorance, at first, of where to look for them) for dry clothes to 
warm me The doing of these things is m my mind, but not the time when 
they were done 

Can I even remember when the dulled, aamped feelmg left me, and 
the throbbing heat came in its place? 

Surely it was before the sun rose? Yes, I beard the clock strike three 
I remember the time by the sudden brightness and cleam^s, the feverish 
strain and excitement of all my faculties which came with it I remem- 
ber my resolution to control myself, to wait patiently hour after hour, till 
the chance offered of removing Laura from this horrible place, without 
the danger of immediate discovery and pursuit I remember the per- 
suasion settling itself m my mind that the words those two men had said 
to each other would furnish us, not only with our justification for leaving 
the house, but with our weapons of defence against them as well I recall 
the impulse that awakened m me to preserve thc^ words m writing, ex- 
actly as they were spoken, while the time was my own, and while my 
memory vividly retained them All this I remember plainly there is no 
confusion in my head yet The coming in here jfrom the bedrocnn, with 
my pen and mk and paper, befotersunr^e— the sittmg down at the wide- 
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ly opened window to get all the air I could to cool me — the ceaseless 
writing, faster and faster, hotter and hotter, driving on more and more 
wakefully, all through the dreadful interval before the house was astir 
again — ^how clearly I recall it, from the beginning by candlelight, to the 
end on the page before this, m the sunshine of the new day? 

Why do I sit here stiiP Why do I weary my hot eyes and my burnmg 
head by writing more? Why not lie down and rest myself, and try to 
quench the fever that consumes me, in sleeps 

I dare not attempt it A fear beyond all other fears has got possession 
of me I am afraid of this heat that parches my skin I am afraid of the 
creeping and throbbing that I feel m my head If I lie down now, how do 
I know that I may have the sense and the strength to rise again ^ 

Oh, the ram, the rain — ^the cruel ram that chilled me last night ^ 

Nine o’clock Was it nine struck, or eighth Nme, surely^ I am shiver- 
ing again — shivering, from head to foot, in the summer air Have I been 
sitting here asleep^ I don’t know what I have been doing » 

Oh, my God’ am I going to be ilP 

111, at such a time as this’ 

My head — ^I am sadly afraid of my head I can write, but the lines all 
run together I see the words Laura — ^I can write Laura, and see I write 
it Eight or nine — ^which was it? 

So cold, so cold — oh, that rain last night’ — ^and the strokes of the 
clock, the strokes I can’t count, keep striking in my head 

NOTE 

[At this place the entry in the Diary ceases to be legible The two or 
three Imes which follow, contain fragments of words only, mingled with 
blots and scratches of the pen The last marks on the paper bear some 
resemblance to the first two letters (L and A) of the name of Lady Clyde 

On the next page of the Diary, another entry appears It is in a man’s 
handwriting, large, bold, and firmly regular 3^ and the date is ^^June the 
2ist ” It contains these lines — ] 

POSTSCRIPT BY A SINCERE PRIEND 

The illness of our excellent Miss Halcombe has afforded me the 
portunity of enjoying an unexpected mtellectual pleasure 

I refer to flie p^ssd ('vjdiidi I have just completed) of this intarest- 
mg Diaxy 

There are maiiy hundred pages here I can lay my hand on my lye 4 i% 
fnd declare tihat pmy page has charmed; relr^hed, dehghted to ^ 

To a man of Wy sentnfients, it is unspeakably gratifying to feeaKe to 
say this. 
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Admirable womani 
I allude to Miss Halcombe 
Stupendous effort^ 

I refer to the Diary 

Yes^ these pages are amazing The tact which I find here, the discre- 
tion, the rare courage, the wonderful power of memory, the accurate ob- 
servation of character, the easy grace of style, the charming outburst of 
womanly feeling, have all mexpressibly increased my admiration of this 
sublime creature, of this magnificent Marian The presentation of my 
own character is masterly m the extreme I certify, with my whole heart, 
to the fidelity of the portrait I feel how vmd an impression I must have 
produced to have been painted m such strong, such rich, such massive 
colours as these I lament afresh the cruel necessity which sets our in- 
terests at variance, and opposes us to each other Under happier circum- 
stances how worthy I should have been of Miss Halcombe — ^how worthy 
Miss Halcombe would have been of me 
The sentiments which animate my heart assure me that the lines I 
have just wntten express a Profound Truth 
Those sentiments exalt me above all merely personal considerations I 
bear witness, in the most disinterested manner, to the excellence of the 
stratagem by which this unparalleled woman surprised the private inter- 
view between Percival and myself Also to the marvellous accuracy of 
her report of the whole conversation from its beginnmg to its end 
Those sentiments have induced me to offer to the unimpressionable 
doctor who attends on her my vast knowledge of chemistry, and my 
luminous experience of the more subtle resources which medical and mag- 
netic science have placed at the disposal of mankind He has hitherto de- 
clined to avail himself of my assistance Miserable man^ 

Finally, those sentiments dictate the lines — ^grateful, sjnnpathetic, pa- 
ternal lines — ^which appear m this place I close the book My strict 
sense of propnety restores it (by the hands of my wife) to its place on 
the writer's table Events are hurrying me away Circumstances are guid- 
ing me to serious issues Vast perspectives of success unroll themselves 
before my eyes I accomplish my destmy with a calmness which is ternble 
to myself Notbmg but the homage of my admiration is my own I de- 
posit It, with respectful tenderness, at the feet of Mi^ Halcombe 
I bimthe my wishes for her recovery 

I condole with her cm the inevitable failure of every plan that she has 
formed for her sister's benefit At the same tune, I entmat her to believe 
that the mformation which I have derived from her Diaiy will in no re- 
Sj^t help me to contribute to that fadure It simj^y coirffais the n|an 
of conduct which I had previously arranged I have to thank these pag^ 
for awakening the finest sensibilities m my nature — more. 

To a person of simMax sensibility, this simple assertion toH exrfaih 
ana escuse ev^ythiBg 

Sfe Halcombe is a person of similar sensibility 

In that persuasion I sign mj^lf, Fosqo 



The Story contmued by Frederick Fairlie, Esq , of 
Ltmmertdge Housed 

It is the grand misfortune of my life that nobody will let me alone 

Why — I ask everybody — ^why worry me^ Nobody answers that ques- 
tion, and nobody lets me alone Relatives, friends, and strangers all com- 
bine to annoy me What have I done? I ask myself, I ask my servant, 
Louis, fifty times a day — ^what have I done? Neither of us can tell Most 
extraordinary t 

The last annoyance that has assailed me is the annoyance of bemg 
called upon to write this Narrative Is a man m my state of nervous 
wretchedness capable of writing narratives? When I put this extremely 
reasonable objection, I am told that certain very serious events, relating 
to my niece, have happened within my experience, and that I am the fit 
person to describe them on that account I am threatened, if I fail to ex 
ert myself m the manner required, with consequences which I cannot so 
much as think of, without perfect prostration There is really no need to 
threaten me Shattered by my miserable health and my family troubles, 

I am incapable of resistance If you insist, you take your unjust advan- 
tage of me, and I give way immediately I will endeavour to remember 
what I can (under protest), and to write what I can (also under pro- 
test) , and what I can’t remember and can t write, Louis must remember, 
and write for me He is an ass, but I am an invalid and we are likely to 
make all sorts of mistakes between us How humiliatmg^ 

I am told to remember dates Good Heavens ^ I never did such a thing 
in Ay life — ^how am I to begin now? 

I have asked Louis He is not quite such an ass as I have hitherto sup- 
posed He remembers the date of the event, withm a week or two — ^and I 
remember the name of the person The date was towards the end of Jui^, 
or the beginning of July, and the name (in my opinion a remarkably 
vulgar one) was Fanny 

At the end of June or the beginnmg of July, then, I was redimng, in 
my customary state, surrounded by the various objects of Art whrcb 1 
have collected about me to improve the taste of the barbarous people m 
my neighbourhoocf Th^t is to sayv I bad the photographs of my pictures, 
and prints, and coons, and^so forth, aH about me, whidi I mtend, one of 
these days, to present (the photographs, I mean, if the clumsy Engli^ 
language will let me lixean anything) — ^to present to the Institui^m^^ 
Carlisle (horrid place), with a view to improving the tastes of tbe#^- 
bers (Goths and Vandals to a man) It might be supposed that a g^^ 
man who wus in^coufse of conferrmg a great national benefit on Ins 

*Tiie manner in whidb Mr FairEe*s Narrative, and other Narrat^wes that are 

obtained, forms the subiect of an explanation 

aMer p^od 
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trymen, was the last gentleman m the world to be unfeelingly worried 
about private difficulties and fanaily affairs Quite a mistake, I assure 
you, in my case 

However, there I was, reclining, with my art-treasures about me, and 
wanting a quiet morning Because I wanted a quiet morning, of course 
Louis came m It was perfectly natural that I should mquire what the 
deuce he meant by mafcng his appearance when I had not rung my bell 
I seldom swear — it is such an ungentlemanliLe habit — ^but when Louis 
answered by a grm, I think it was also perfectly natural that I should 
damn him for grmnmg \i any rate, I did 
This rigorous mode of treatment, I have observed, mvariably brings 
pemons in the lower class of life, to their senses It brought Louis to hts 
senses He was so obliging as to leave off grinning, and inform me that 
a Young Person was outside, wanting to see me He added (with the 
odious talkativeness of servants) that her name was Fanny 
'nVho IS Fanny^” 

'‘Lady Glyde^s maid, sir ” 

"\\Tiat does Lady Clyde’s maid want with me?” 

letter, sir ” 

"Take It ” 

"She refuses to give it anyone but you, sir ” 

"Who sends the letter^” 

"Miss Halcombe, sir ” 

The moment I heard Miss Halcombe’s name, I gave up It is a habit 
of mine always to gi\e up to Miss Halcombe I find, by expenence, that 
It saves noise I gave up on this occasion Dear Marian f 
"Let Lady Clyde’s maid come in, Louis Stop^ Do her shoes creak?” 

I was obliged to ask the question Creaking shoes invariably upset me 
for the day I was resigned to see the Young Person, but I was noMte- 
signed to let the Young Person’s shoes upset me There is a limit even to 
my endurance 

Louis affirmed distinctly that her shoes were to be depended upon I 
waved my hand He introduced her Is it necessary to say that she ex- 
fOTssed her sense of embarrassment by shutting up her mouth and breath- 
ing through her nose^ To the student of female human nature m the 
lower orders, surely not 

Let me do the girl justice Her shoes did not creak But why do Young 
Persons m service alf perspire at the hands? Why have they all got fat 
noses, and hard clie6ks^ And why are their faces so sadly unfinished es- 
pecially about the corners of the eyelids^ I am not strong enough to think 
d^ply myself, on any subject, but I appeal to professional men who are 
Why have we no vanety m our breed of Young Persons? 

"You have a letter for me, from Miss Halcombe? Put it down on the 
fame, please, and don’t upset anything How is Miss Halcombe?” 

'^ery well, thank you, sir ” 

"And Lady C^de?” 
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than ever, and I think she began to cry I certainly saw something moist 
about her eyes Tears or perspiration^ Louis (whom I have just con- 
sulted) IS inclined to thmk, tears He is m her class of life, and he ought 
to know best Let us say, tears 

Except when the refining process of Art judiciously removes from them 
all resemblance to Nature, I distinctly object to tears Tears are scien 
tificaily described as a Secretion I can understand that a secretion may 
be healthy or unhealthy, but I cannot see the interest of a secretion from 
a sentimental point of view Perhaps my own secretions being all wrong 
together, I am a little prejudiced on the subject No matter I behaved, 
on this occasion, with ail possible propriety and feelmg I closed my eyes, 
and said to Louis — 

“Endeavour to ascertam what she means ’’ 

Louis endeavoured, and the Young Person endeavoured They suc- 
ceeded in confusmg ^ch other to such an extent that I am bound m 
common gratitude to say, they really amused me I think I shall send 
for them agam, when I am m low spirits I have just mentioned this idea 
to Louis Strange to say, it scans to make him uncomfortable Poor 
deviP 

Surely I am not expected to repeat my mece^s maid^s explanation of 
her tears, mterpreted m the Enghsh of my Swiss valet ^ The thing is 
manifestly impossible I can give my own impressions and feelings per- 
haps WiU that do as welP Please say, Yes 

My idea is that she began by telling me (through Louis) that her 
master had dismi^ed her from her mistress’s service (Observe, through- 
out, the strange irrelevancy of the Young Person Was it my fault that 
she I ad lost her place?) On her dismissal, she had gone to the m!n to 
sleq> (I don’t keep die mn — ^why mention it to ^ ^ ) Eetween six o^dock 
and seven, Miss BLaloombe had come to say good-bye, and had given her 
two letters, one for me and one for a ^ntleman in London (/ am not a 
gentleman in London — hang the gentleman m Ix>ndanJ ) She had care- 
fully put the two letters into her bosom (what have I to do with her 
bosom , sli h^ been very unhappy, when Miss Halcombe had gone 
away again, she had not hM the h^rt to put bit or drop between her 
bps tiU it was near bedtime, and dien, when it was close on nine o’dbck, 
she had thought she should like a cup of tea (Am I responsible for any 
of these vulgar fluctuatioiis, which b^in with unhappmi^s and end with 
tea? ) Ju^ as she was wammg the (I the vmc6s m the authonty 
d Loins, who says he knows what they mean, and writes to es^am, but 
I snub him m principle)-— as she was warmmg^tbe pot, the d<m 
opened, and she was o/ kmf (her own words again, and perfectly 
unintelligible, this time, tioh Louis, as wdl as to myself) by the appe^- 
ance, m the nm parfoinr, of her Jadyshij^ the Countess I give my 

(l^ciaption of my sister’s tide with a saise of the higfa^ rdiSl 
My poor ^dear ptster xs atiiesow woman who mamed a foragner^ To m* 
mmf the to ladyship, fee Counted, appe^ped pw* 

lour^^ai^ fee Young E^son was stru<i of a l^ap Most remarkablel 
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I must really rest a little before I can get on any further When I have 
reclined for a few minutes, with my eyes closed, and when Louis has re- 
freshed my poor achmg temples with a little eau-de-cologne, I may be 
able to proceed 

Her ladyship, the Countess 

No I am able to proceed, but not to sit up I will recline, and dic- 
tate Louis has a horrid accent, but he knows the language, and can 
wnte How very convenient ^ 

Her ladyship, the Countess, explained her unexpected appearance at 
the mn by telling Fanny that she had come to bring one or two little 
messages which Miss Hdcombe, m her hurry, had forgotten The Young 
Person thereupon waited anxiously to hear what the messages were, but 
the Countess seemed dismchned to mention them (so like my sister’s 
tiresome way’), until Fanny had had her tea Her ladyship was sur- 
prisingly kmd and thoughtful about it (extremely unlike my sister) , and 
said, “I am sure, my poor girl, you must want your tea W^e can let the 
messages wait till afterwards Come, come, if nothing else will put you 
at your ease, 1 11 make the tea, and have a cup with you ” I think those 
were the words, as reported excitably, m my presence, by the Young Per- 
son At any rate, the Countess insisted on making the tea, and carried 
her ridiculous ostentation of humility so far as to take one cup herself, 
and to insist on the girl’s taking the other The girl drank the tea, and, 
according to her own account, solemnised the extraordinary occasion, 
five mmutes afterwards, by fainting dead away, for the first time in her 
life Here again, I use her own words Louis dunks they were accom- 
panied by an mcreased secretion of tears I can’t say, myself The effort 
of listening being quite as much as I could manage, my eyes were closed 
Where did I leave off? Ah, yes — ^she fainted, after dnnkmg a cup^of 
tea with the Countess a proceeding which might have interested me, if 
I had been her medical man, but, being nothing of the sort, I felt bored 
by bearing of it, nothing more When she came to herself, m half an 
time, she was on the sofa, and nobody was with her but the land- 
I^y Tte Countess, finding it too late to remain any longer at the mn, 
had p^'away as soon as the girl showed signs of recovering, and the 
kad been good enough to help her upstairs to bed 
Left by herself, she had felt m her bosom (I regret the necessity of re- 
ferring to tins part of the subject a second time) , and had found the two 
letters ttee, quite safe, but strangely cnimi^ She had been giddy m 
the mghi, but had got up well enou^ to travel m the morning She had 
put the addressed to that obtrusive stranger, tkegendeman m Lon^ 
don, mto the post] and had now delivered the other letter mtomy hands, 
^ she was This was die plain truth, and, tjtet^ ^ <^uld mti 
herself f^^any intention^ neglect, ^e was sadly troubled in her 
iwd, and sad% hoplfafet of a word of advice At this pomt, Louis thinks ^ 
the secretions appeared agam Perhaps they did, but it mlEmtdy 
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greater importance to mention that, at this point also, I lost my i>atience, 
opened my eyes, and interfered 
“What IS the purport of all this^’^ I inquired 
My niece’s irrelevant maid stared, and stood speechless 
“Endeavour to explain,” I said to my servant “Translate me, Louis ” 
Louis endeavoured, and translated In other words, he descended im- 
mediately into a bottomless pit of confusion, and the Young Person fol- 
lowed him down I really don’t know when I have been so amused I left 
them at the bottom of the pit as long as they diverted me When they 
ceased to divert me, I exerted my mtelligence, and pulled them up again 
It is unnecessary to say that my interference enabled me, in due course 
of time, to ascertain the purport of the Young Person’s remarks 
I discovered that she was uneasy m her mmd, because the tram of 
events that she had just described to me, had prevented her from re- 
ceiving those supplementary messages which Miss Halcombe had in- 
trusted to the Countess to deliver She was afraid the messages might 
have been of great importance to her mistress’s interests Her dread of 
Sir Percival had deterred her from going to Blackwater Park late at night 
to inquire about them, and Miss Halcombe’s own directions to her, on 
no account to miss the tram in the morning, had prevented her from wait- 
ing at the mn next day She was most anxious that the misfortune of her 
fainting-fit should not lead to the second misfortune of making her mis- 
tress think her neglectful, and she would humbly beg to ask me whether 
I would advise her to write her explanations and excuses to Miss Hal- 
combe, requestmg to receive the messages by letter, if it was not too late 
I make no apologies for this extremely prosy paragraph I have been 
ordered to write it There are people, unaccountable as it may appear, 
who actually take more interest m what my niece’s maid said to me on 
this occasion, than in what I said to my niece’s maid Amusing pervers- 
ity’ 

“I should feel very much obliged to you, sir, if you would kindly tell 
me what I had better do,” remarked the Young Person 
“Let things stop as they are,” I said, adapting my language to my lis- 
tener “/ invariably let things stop as they are Y^ Is that all?” # 

“If you think it would be a liberty in me, sir, to write, of course JE 
wouldn’t venture to do so But I am so very anxious to do all I can ip 
serve my mistress faithfully ” 

People in the lower class of life never know when or how to go out of a 
room They invariably require to be helped out by their betters I thought 
It high time to help the Young Person out I did it with two judicious 
words — 

“Good-moming*” * 

Something, outside or inside this sii^ax gnl, suddenly creaked Lou^, 
who was fookmg at her (which I was not), says ^ creaked when ^ 
curtseyed Curious’ Was it her shoes, her stays, or her bon^? Lofe 
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As soon as I was left by myself, I had a little nap — I really wanted it 
When I awoke again, I noticed dear Marian’s letter If I had had the 
least idea what it contained I should certainly not have attempted to 
open it Being, unfortunately for myself, quite innocent of all suspicion, 
I read the let^e^ It immediately upset me for the day 

I am, by nature, one of the most easy-tempered creatures that ever 
lived — ^I make allowances for everybody, and I take offence at nothing 
But, as I have before remarked, there are limits to my endurance I laid 
down Marian s letter, and felt myself — ^justly felt myself — an injured 
man 

I am about to make a remark It is, of course, applicable to the very 
serious matter now under notice — or I should not allow it to appear in 
this place 

Nothing in my opinion, sets the odious selfishness of mankind m such 
a repulsively vmd light as the treatment, in all classes of Society, which 
the Single people receive at the hands of the Marned people When you 
have once shomi yourself too considerate and self-denying to add a fam- 
ily of your own to an already overcrowded population, you are vindic- 
tively marked out by your married friends, who have no similar con- 
sideration and no similar self-denial, as the recipient of half their con- 
jugal troubles, and the born friend of all their children Husbands and 
wives talk of the cares of matrimony, and bachelors and spinsters bear 
them Take my own case I considerately remain smgle, and my poor 
dear brother, Philip, mconsiderately marries “What does he do when he 
dies^* He leaves his daughter to me She is a sweet girl She is also a 
dreadful responsibility Why lay her on my shoulders? Because I am 
bound, in the harmless character of a smgle man, to relieve my married 
connections of all their own troubles I do my best with my brother’s re- 
sponsibility, I marry my niece, with infinite fuss and difficulty, to the 
man her father wanted her to marry She and her husband disagree, and 
unpleasant consequences follow What does she do with those conse- 
quences? She transfers them to me Why transfer them to me^ Because 
I am bound, m the harmless character of a single man, to relieve my mar- 
ned connections of all their own troubles Poor single people! Poor hu- 
man nature f 

It is quite unnecessary to say that Marian’s letter threatened me 
Everybody threatens me All sorts of horrors were to fall on my devoted 
head, if I hesitated to turn Limmendge House into an asylum for my 
niece and her misfortunes I did hesitate, nevertheless 

I have mentioned that my usual course, hitherto, had been to submit 
to dear Marian, and save noise But, on this occasion, the consequences 
involved in her extremely inconsiderate proposal were of a nature to 
make me pause If I opened Limmendge House as an ^ylum to Lady 
Glyde, what security had I against Sir Peraval’s Glyde’s following her 
here, m a state of violent n^entment against me for harbounng his wife? 
I saw such a perfect labyrinth erf troubless involved in this 
that I determined to feel my ground, as it were I wrote, therefore, to dear 
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Marian, to beg (as she had no husband to lay claim to her) that she 
would come here by herself, first, and talk the matter over with me If 
she could answer my objections to my own perfect satisfaction, then I 
assured her that I would receive our sweet Laura with the greatest pleas- 
ure — ^but not otherwise 

I felt, of course, at the time, that this temporising, on my part, would 
probably end m brmgmg Marian here in a state of virtuous indignation, 
banging doors But then, the other course of proceeding might end m 
brmgmg Sir Percival here in a state of virtuous indignation, bangmg 
doors also, and of the two indignations and bangmgs, I preferred 
Marian’s — ^because I was used to her Accordingly, I despatched the let- 
ter by return of post It gained me time, at all events — and, O dear me! 
what a point that was to begin with 

When I am totally prostrated (did I mention that I was totally pros- 
trated by Marian’s letter?), it always takes me three days to get up 
again I was very unreasonable — expected three days of quiet Of 
course I didn’t get them 

The third day’s post brought me a most impertinent letter from a 
person with whom I was totally unacquamted He descnbed himself as 
the actmg partner of our man of business — our dear, pig-headed old Gil- 
more — and he informed me that he had lately received, by the post, a let- 
ter addressed to him m Miss Halcombe’s handwriting On opening the 
envelope he had discovered, to his astonishment, that it contained noth- 
ing but a blank sheet of notepaper This circumstance appeared to him 
so suspicious (as suggestmg to his restless legal mind that the letter had 
been tampered with) that he had at once written to Miss Halcombe, and 
had received no answer by return of post In this difficulty, instead of 
acting like a sensible man and letting dungs take their proper course, his 
next absurd proceeding, on his own showing, was to pester me^ by wnt 
ing to inquire if I knew anything about it What the deuce should I 
know about it? Why alarm me as well as himself? I wrote back to that 
effect It was one of my keenest letters I have produced nothing with a 
sharper epistolary edge to it since I tendered his dismissal in writing to 
that extremely troublesome person, Mr Walter Hartnght 

My letter produced its effect I heard nothing more from the lawyer 

This perhaps was not altogether surpnsmg But it was certamly a re- 
markable circumstance that no second letter reached me from Manan, 
and that no warning signs appeared of her arrival Her unexpect^ ab- 
sence did me amazing good It was so very soothmg and pleasant to m- 
fer (as I did, of course) that my marned connections had made it up 
again Five days of undisturbed tranquillity, of delicious sii^e-blessed- 
ness, quite restored me On the sixth day, I felt strong enou^ to send 
for my photographer, and to set him at work again on the presentatro 
cqpies of iny art treasures^ with a view, as I have already to 

the improvement of taste in tite barbarous neighbouAood I 
^femissai hma tote workshop^ and had just be^n cocpeteng my 
cote, when Louis suddenly made his apfi^irance with a eara mJbM hand 
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^‘Another Young Person?” I said won’t see her In my state of 
health, Young Persons disagree with me Not at home ” 

“It IS a gentleman this time, sir ” 

A gentleman of course made a difference I looked at the card 
Gracious Heaven* my tiresome sister’s foreign husband Count Fosco 

Is it necessary to say what my first impression was, when I looked at 
my visitor’s card? Surely not My sister having married a foreigner, 
there was but one impression that any man in his senses could possibly 
feel Of course the Count had come to borrow money of me 
“Louis,” I said, “do you think he would go away if you gave him five 
dnllmgs?” 

Louis looked quite shocked He surprised me inexpressibly by declar- 
ing that my sister’s foreign husband was dressed superbly, and looked 
the picture of prosperity Under these circumstances, my first impression 
altered to a certain extent I now took it for granted that the Count had 
matrimonial difficulties of his own to contend with, and that he had come, 
like the rest of the family, to cast them all on my shoulders 
“Did he mention his business^” I asked 

“Count Fosco said he had come here, sir, because Miss Halcombe was 
unable to leave Blackwater Park ” 

Fresh troubles, apparently Not exactly his own, as I had supposed, 
but dear Marian’s Troubles, any way O dear* 

“Show him in,” I said resignedly 

The Count’s first appearance really startled me He was such an 
alarmingly large person, that I quite trembled I felt certain that he 
would shake the floor, and knock down my art-treasures He did neither 
the one nor the other He was refreshingly dressed in summer costume, 
his manner was delightfully self-possessed and quiet — ^he had a charming 
smile My first impression of him was highly favourable It is not credit- 
able to my penetration — as the sequel will show— to acknowledge this, 
but I am a naturally candid man, and I da acknowledge it, notwithstand- 
ing 

“Allow me to present myself, Mr Fairhe,” he said “I come from 
Blackwater Park, and I have the honour and the happmess of being 
Madame Fosco’s husband Let me take my first, and last, advantage of 
that circumstance, by entreating you not to make a stranger of me I beg 
you will not disturb yourself — beg you will not move ” 

“You are very good,” I replied “I wish I was strong enough to get up 
Charmed to see you at Lunmendge Please take a chair ” 

“I am afraid you are suffenng to-day,” said the Count 
“As usual,” I said “I am noSiing but a bundle of nerv^ dressed up 
to look like a man ” ^ 

“I have studied many subj^s m my tune,” remarked this sympa- 
thetic person “Among others the inexfemtible sub|eci ei nierve^ &£ay 
I make a suggestion, at once the simplest and the most profound? WJB 
ymi let me alter the light m your room>” 
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“Certainly — you will be so very kind as not to let any of it in on 
me ” 

He walked to the window Such a contrast to dear Marian ^ so ex- 
tremely considerate in all his movements ^ 

“Light,” he said, in that delightfully confidential tone which is so 
soothing to an invalid, “is the first essential Light stimulates, nourishes, 
preserves You can no more do without it, Mr Fairlie, than if you were a 
flower Observe Here, where you sit, I close the shutters, to compose you 
There, where you do not sit, I draw up the blmd and let in the invigorat- 
ing sun Admit the light into your room, if you cannot bear it on your- 
self Light, sir, IS the grand decree of Providence You accept Providence 
with your own restrictions Accept light — on the same terms ” 

I thought this very convincing and attentive He had taken me in — 
up to that point about the light, he had certamly taken me m 

“You see me confused,” he said, returning to his place — “on my word 
of honour, Mr Fairlie, you see me confused in your presence ” 
“Shocked to hear it, I am sure May I inquire why^” 

“Sir, can I enter this room (where you sit a sufferer) , and see you sur- 
rounded by these admirable objects of Art, without discovering that you 
are a man whose feelings are acutely impressionable, whose sjmipathies 
are perpetually alive? Tell me, can I do this^” 

If I had been strong enough to sit up in my chair, I should of course 
have bowed Not being strong enough, I smiled my acknowledgments in- 
stead It did just as well, we both understood one another 
“Pray follow my tram of thought,” continued the Count “I sit here, 
a man of refined sympathies myself, in the presence of another man of 
refined sympathies also I am conscious of a terrible necessity for la- 
cerating those sympathies by referring to domestic events of a very mel- 
ancholy kind What is the inevitable consequence^ I have done myself 
the honour of pointing it out to you already I sit confused ” 

Was It at this point that I began to suspect he was going to bore me? I 
rather think it was 

“Is it absolutely necessary to refer to these unpleasant matters?” I 
inquired “In our homely English phrase, Count Fosco, won't they 
keep?” 

The Count, with the most alarming solemnity, sighed and shook his 
head 

“Must I really hear them?” 

He shrugged his shoulders (it was the first forei^ thmg he had4one, 
since he had been in the room) , and looked at me m an un|Aeasantfy 
penetrating mann^ My i^nstincts told me that I had better dose my 
eyes I obeyed my mstmcts 
“Please break it gently,” I pleaded “Anybody dead?” 

“Deadl” cried the Count, with unnecessary foreign fierceness 
Fairhe* your national composure terrifies me In the name of Heaven, 
what have I said, oi done, to make you thmk me the messaiger of 
de€^?^' 
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^*Pray accept my apologies,” I answered “\ou have said and done 
nothing I make it a rule, in these distressmg cases, always to anticipate 
the worst It breaks the blow, by meeting it half-way, and so on 
pressibly relieved, I am sure, to hear that nobody is dead Anybody ilP” 

I opened my eyes, and looked at him Was he very yellow, when he 
came or had he turned very yellow, in the last minute or two^ I 
really can’t say, and I can’t ask Louis, because he was not m the room 
at the time 

Anybody ilP” I repeated, observing that my national composure still 

“That is part of my bad news, Mr Fairlie Yes Somebody is ill ” 

^^Grieved, I am sure Which of them is it>” 

“To my profound sorrow, Miss Halcombe Perhaps you were in some 
degree prepared to hear this^ Perhaps, when you found that Miss Hal- 
combe did not come here by herself, as you proposed, and did not write 
a second time, your affectionate anxiety may have made you fear that 
she was ilP” 

I have no doubt my affectionate anxiety had led to that melancholy 
apprehension, at some time or other, but, at the moment, my wretched 
memory entirely failed to remind me of the circumstance However, I 
said Yes, m justice to myself I was much shocked It was so very un- 
characteristic of such a robust person as dear Marian to be ill, that I 
could only suppose she had met with an accident A horse, or a false step 
on the stairs, or something of that sort 

“Is it serious^” I asked 

“Serious — beyond a doubt,” be replied, “Dangerous — I hope and 
trust not Miss Halcombe unhappily exposed herself to be wetted through 
by a heavy rain The cold that followed was of an a^ravated kind , and it 
has now brought with it the worst consequence — Fever ” 

When I heard the word, Fever, and when I remembered, at the same 
moment, that the unscrupulous person who was now addressing me had 
just come from Blackwater Park, I thought I should have fainted on the 
spot 

“Good God^” I said “Is it infectious^” 

“Not at present,” he answered, with detestable composure “It may 
turn to infection — but no such deplorable complication had taken place 
when I left Blackwater Park I have felt the deepest interest m the case, 
Mr Fairlie — ^I have endeavoured to assist the regular medical attendant 
in watching it — ^accept my personal assurances of the unmfectious nature 
of the fever, when I last saw it ” 

Accept his assurances ^ I never was further from acc^mg au3rthing 
in my life I would not have believed him on his oath He was too yellow 
to be believed He looked like a walkmg-West-Indian-epidemic He was 
big enough to oiny typhus by the ton, and to dye the very carpet he 
wdked on with scarlet fever In certam emergencies, my mmd is re- 
markably soon maxle up I instantly deteianined get nd of him 

“You will kindly excuse an invalid,” I said, “but long conference df 
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smy kind invariably upset me May I beg to know exactly what the ob 
ject IS to which I am indebted for the honour of your visits ” 

I fervently hoped that this remarkably broad hint would throw him ofi 
his balance — confuse him — reduce him to polite apologies — ^in short, get 
him out of the room On the contrary, it only settled him m his chair He 
became additionally solemn and dignified and confidential He held up 
two of his horrid fingers, and gave me another of his unpleasantly pene 
trating looks What was I to do? I was not strong enough to quarrel with 
him Conceive my situation, if you please Is language adequate to de 
scribe it^ I think not 

^^The objects of my visit,” he went on, quite irrepressibly, ‘‘are num% 
bered on my fingers They are two First, I come to bear my testimony, 
with profound sorrow, to the lamentable disagreements between Sir Per- 
cival and Lady Clyde I am Sir Percival’s oldest friend, I am related to 
Lady Clyde by marriage, I am an eye-witness of all that has happened at 
Blackwater Park In those three capacities I speak with authority, with 
confidence, with honourable regret Sir ^ I inform you, as the head of Lady 
Clyde’s family, that Miss Halcombe has exaggerated nothing in the let- 
ter which she wrote to your address I affirm that the remedy which that 
admirable lady has proposed, is the only remedy that will spare you the 
horrors of public scandal A temporary separation between husband and 
wife IS the one peaceable solution of this difficulty Part them for the 
present, and when all causes of irntation are removed, I, who have now 
the honour of addressing you — I will undertake to brmg Sir Percival to 
reason Lady Clyde is innocent, Lady Clyde is mjured, but — ^follow my 
thought here^ — she is, on that very account (I say it with shame), the 
cause of irritation while she remains under her husband’s roof No other 
house can receive her with propriety but yours I invite you to open itf ” 

Cool Here was a matrimonial hailstorm pouring in the South of Eng 
land, and I was invited, by a man with fever in every fold of his coat, 
to come out from the North of England, and take my share of the pelt- 
ing I tried to put the point forcibly, just as I have put it here The Count 
deliberately lowered one of his horrid fingers, kept the other up, and 
went on — rode over me, as it were, without even the common coachman- 
like attention of crying “Hi I” before he knocked me down 

“Follow my thought once more, if you please,” he resumed “My first 
object you have heard My second object in coming to this bouse is to 
do what Miss Halcombe’s illness has prevented her from doing for her- 
self My large experience is consulted on all difficult matters at Black- 
water Park, and my friendly advice was requested on the interesting sub- 
ject of your letter to Miss Halcombe I understood at once — for my S5rm- 
pathies are your s3mipathies — ^why you wished to see her here, before you 
pledged yourself to inviting Lady Glyde You are most right, sir, in 
hesitating to receive the wife, until you are quite certain that the hi^ 
band wffl not exert his authonty to reclaim her I agree to that I also 
agree delicatfe exjdanatJons as this difficulty involves, are not 

exolanations which can be properly disposed of by writing only My 
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presence here (to my own great inconvenience) is the proof that I spea«i 
sincerely As for the explanations themselves, I — Fosco — who know Sn 
Percival much better than Miss Halcombe knows him, affirm to you, on 
my honour and my word, that he will not come near this house, or at- 
tempt to communicate with this house, while his wife is living in it His 
affairs are embarrassed Offer him his freedom, by means of the absence 
of Lady Glyde I promise you he will take his freedom, and go back to 
the Continent, at tibe earliest moment when he can get away Is this clear 
to you as ci:ystal? Yes, it is Have you questions to address to me^ Be it 
so, I am here to answer Ask, Mr Fairlie — oblige me by asking, to your 
hearths content ” 

He had said so much already m spite of me, and he looked so dread- 
fully capable of saying a great deal more, also m spite of me, that I de- 
clu^ his amiable invitation, m pure self-defence 

^^Many thanks,’’ I replied am sinking fast In my state of health I 
must take things for granted Allow me to do so on this occasion We 
quite understand each other Yes Much obliged, I am sure, for your 
kind mterference If I ever get better, and ever have a second opportun- 
ity of improving our acquaintance ” 

He got up I thought he was going No More talk, more time for the 
development of infectious influences — ^m my room, too, remember that, 
m my room I 

“One moment yet,” he said, “one moment, before I take my leave I 
ask permission, at partmg, to impress on you an urgent necessity It is 
this, sir^ You must not think of waiting till Miss Halcombe recovers, be- 
fore you receive Lady Glyde Miss Halcombe has the attendance of the 
doctor, of the housekeeper at Blackwater Park, and of an experienced 
nurse as well — ^three persons for whose capacity and devotion I answer 
with my life I tell you that I tell you also, that the anxiety and alarm 
of her sister’s illness has already affected the health and spirits of Lady 
Glyde, and has made her totally unfit to be of use in the sick-room Her 
portion with her husband grows more and more de^orable and dan- 
gerous every day If you leave her any longer at Blackwater Park, you do 
nothing whatever to hasten her sister’s recovery, and, at the same time, 
you the public scandal, which you, and I, and all of us, are bound, 
m the sacred interests of the Family, to avoid With all my soul, I advisd 
you to remove the serious responsibility of delay from your own 
shoulders, by writing to Lady Glyde to come here at once Do your af- 
fectionate, your honourable, your inevitable duty, and, whatever hap- 
pens in the future, no one can lay the blame on you I speak from my 
large expenence, I offer my fnendly advice Is it accepted— Yes, or 
No?” 

I looked at him— merely looked at him— with my sense of his amaz- 
ing assurance, and my dawning resolution to rmg for Louis, and have 
shoTO out of the room, expressed m every line of my face It is per- 
iGctly mcredible, but <]pi|te true, that my face did not appear^ to prodJiice 
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the slightest impression on him Born without nerves— evidently, born 
without nerves 

“You hesitate?’' he said “Mr Fairliei I understand that hesitationt 
You object — ^see, sir, how my sympathies look straight down into your 
thoughts T — ^you object that Lady Clyde is not m health and not m spirits 
to take the long journey from Hampshire to this place, by herself Her 
own maid is removed from her, as you know, and, of other servants fit 
to travel with her, from one end of England to another, there are none at 
Blackwater Park You object, again, that she cannot comfortably stop 
and rest in London, on her way here, because she cannot comfortably go 
alone to a public hotel where she is a total stranger In one brea&, I 
grant both objections— in another breath, I remove them Follow me, if 
you please, for the last time It was my intention, when I returned to 
England with Sir Peraval, to settle myself in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don That purpose has just been happdy accomplished I have taken, for 
six months, a little furnished house, in the quarter called St John’s 
Wood Be so obliging as to keep this fact m your mmd, and observe the 
programme I now propose Lady Clyde travels to London (a short 
journey) — I myself meet her at the station — ^I take her to rest and sleep 
at my house, which is also the house of her aunt — ^when she is restored, I 
escort her to the station agam — she travels to this place, and her own 
maid (who is now under your roof) receives her at the carnage door 
Here is comfort consulted, here are the interests of propnety consulted, 
here is your own duty — duty of hospitahty, sympathy, protection, to an 
unhappy lady m need of all three — ^smoothed and made easy, from the 
beginning to the end I cordially invite you, sir, to second my efforts in 
the sacred interests of the Family I seriously advise you to write, by my 
hands, offering the hospitality of your house (and heart), and Ihe hos 
pitality of my house (and heart), to that injured and unfortunate lacfy 
whose cause I plead to-day ” 

He waved his horrid hand at me, he struck his infectious breast, he 
addressed me oratorically — as if I was laid up in the House of Commons, 
It was high time to take a desperate course of some sort It was also high 
time to send for Louis, and adopt the precaution of fumigating the room 

In this tiymg emergency, an idea occurred to me — ^an inestimable idea, 
which, so to speak, killed two intrusive birds with one stone I determined 
to get rid of the Count’s tiresome eloquence, and of Lady Clyde’s tire- 
some troubles, by complying with this odious foreigner’s request, and 
writing the letter at once There was not the least danger of tixe mvita- 
tion being accepted, for tbore was not the least chance 3iat Laura would 
cotBent to l^ve Blackwater Park, while Manan was lying there il 
this charmingly convement obstade could have escaped the officious 
penetration of the Count, it was impossible to conceive — ^but it had es- 
caped him My dread that he might yet discover it, if I allowed him any 
more time to thmk, stimulated me to such an amazing degree, that I 
struggled mto ^ sitting position, seized, really seized, the writing ma** 
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tanals by my side, and produced tbe letter as rapidly as if I had been a 
common clerk in an office ^^Dearest Laura, Please come, whenever you 
like Break the journey by sleeping in London at your aunt’s house 
Gneved to hear of dear Marian’s lUness Ever affectionately yours ” I 
handed these lines, at arm’s length, to the Count — I sank back in my 
chair — said, ^'Excuse me, lam entirely prostrated, I can do no more 
Will you rest and lunch downstairs? Love to all, and S3nnpathy, and so 
on Gwrf-morning” 

He made another speech — ^the man was absolutely inexhaustible I 
dosed my eyes, I endeavoured to hear as little as possible In spite of my 
endeavours, I was obliged to hear a great deal My sister’s endless hus- 
band congratulated himself and congratulated me, on the result of our 
interview, he mentioned a great deal more about his sympathies and 
mine, he deplored my miserable health, he offered to write me a pre- 
scription, he impressed cm me the necessity of not forgetting what he had 
said about the importance of light, he accepted my obliging invitation 
to rest and lunch, he recommended me to expect Lady Clyde in two or 
three days’ time, he begged my permission to look forward to our next 
meeting, instead of paining himself and paining me, by saying farewell , 
he added a great deal more, which, I rejoice to think, I did not attend to 
at the time, and do not remember now I heard his sympathetic voice 
travellmg away from me by degrees — ^but, large as he was, I never heard 
htm He had the negative merit of being absolutely noiseless I don’t 
know when he open^ the door, or when he shut it I ventured to make 
use of my e3?es again, after an interval of silence — and he was gone 

I rang for Louis, and retired to my bath-room Tepid water, strength^ 
ened with aromatic vinegar, for mj^self, and copious fumigation, for my 
study, wiare the ubvious precautions to take, and of course I adoptled 
them I reforce to say, they proved successful I enjoyed my customarj^ 
siesta I awoke moist and cold 

My first inqumes were for the Count Had we really got rid of him? 
Yes— he had gone away by the afternoon train Had he lunched, and, if 
90 , upon what? Entirety upon frmt-tart and cream What a man* ^at 
a digestion I 

Am I expected to say anything more? I believe not I believe I have 
reached the limits assigned to me The shocking Circumstances which 
happened at a later period, did not, I am thankful to say, happen in my 
pre^nce I do beg and entreat that nobody will be so very unfeeling as to 
lay any part of the blame of those arcumstances on me I did ever3^hing 
for the best I am not answerable for a deplorable calamity, which it was 
quite impossiWe to foresee I am shattered by it, I have suffered Under 
it, as nobody else has suffered My servant, Louis (who is realty attached 
to me in his unmtelligent way), thinks I shall never get over it He s^s 
me dictatmg at this moment, with my handkerchief to my wes I Wish 
^ motion, m justo to mysdf, that it waa not my fault, mli lhai I am 
quite exhausted and heart-broken Need I say more? 



The Story contmued by Eliza Michelson, Bousekeeper 
at Blackwater Park 

1 

I AM asked to state plainly what I know of the progress of Miss Hal 
combe’s illness, and of the circumstances under which Lady Clyde left 
Blackwater Park for London 

The reason given for making this demand on me is, that my testimony 
IS wanted m the interests of truth As the widow of a clerg 5 mian of the 
Church of England (reduced by misfortune to the necessity of accepting 
a situation) , I have been taught to place the claims of truth above all 
other considerations I therefore comply with a request which I might 
otherwise, through reluctance to connect myself with distressing family 
affairs, have hesitated to grant 

I made no memorandum at the time, and I cannot therefore be sure 
to a day, of the date, but I believe I am correct m stating that Miss Hal 
combe’s serious illness began during the last fortnight or ten days in 
June The breakfast hour was late at Blackwater Park — ^sometimes a® 
late as ten, never earlier than half-past nine On the morning to which 1 
am now referring. Miss Halcombe (who was usually the first to come 
down) did not make her appearance at the table After the family had 
waited a quarter of an hour, the upper housemaid was sent to see after 
her, and came running out of the room dreadfully frightened I met the 
servant on the stairs, and went at once to Miss Halcombe to see what 
was the matter The poor lady was incapable of telling me She was 
walking about her room with a pen m her hand, quite light-headed, in 
a state of burning fever 

Lady Clyde (being no longer in Sir Percival’s service, I may, without 
impropriety, mention my former mistress by her name, instead of call- 
ing her My Lady) was the first to come m, from her own bedroom She 
was so dreadfully alarmed and distressed, that she was quite useless The 
Count Fosco, and his lady, who came upstairs immediately afterwards, 
were both most serviceable and kmd Her ladyship assisted me to get 
Miss Holcombe to her bed His lordship the Count remamed m the sit- 
ting-room, and, having sent for my medicme-chest, made a mixture for 
Miss Halcombe, and a cooling lotion to be applied to her head, so as to 
Ipse no time before the doctor came We applied the lotion, but we coul4 
not get her to take the mixture Sir Peraval undertook to send few" the 
doctor He despatched a groom, on hotsebadk, for the nearest medical 
manj Mr Da^sm, of Oak Lodge 

Mr Dawson amvei m less than^ an hour’ls tune He was a respectable, 
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diderly man, well known all round the country, and we were much 
alarmed when we found out that he considered the case to be a very se- 
nous one 

His lordship the Count affably entered into conversation with Mr 
Dawson, and gave his opinions with a judicious freedom Mr Daw- 
son, not over-courteously, mquired if his lordship’s advice was the 
advice of a doctor, and bemg informed that it was the advice of one who 
had studied medicine, unprofessionally, replied that he was not ac- 
customed to consult with amateur physicians The Count, with truly 
Christian meekness of temper, smiled, and left the room Before he went 
out, he told me that he might be found, in case he was wanted in the‘ 
course of the day, at the boat-house on the banks of the lake Why he 
dbiould have gone there, I cannot say But he did go, remaining away the 
whole day till seven o’clock, which was dinner-time Perhaps, he wished 
to set the example of keepmg the house as quiet as possible It was en- 
tirely m his character to do so He was a most considerate nobleman 

Miss Halcombe passed a very bad night, the fever commg and going, 
and getting worse towards the mornmg, instead of better No nurse fit 
to wait on her being at hand m the neighbourhood, her ladyship the 
Countess, and myself, undertook the duty, relieving each other Lady 
Clyde, most unwisely, insisted on sittmg up with us She was much too 
nervous and too delicate m health to bear the anxiety of Miss Halcombe’s 
illness calmly She only did herself harm, without bemg of the least real 
assistance A more gentle and affectionate lady never lived, but she 
cried, and she was frightened — ^two weaknesses which made her entirely 
unfit to be present m a sick-room 

Sir Percival and the Count came in the mornmg to make their in- 
quiries 

Sir Percival (from distress, I presume, at his lady’s affliction, and at 
Miss Halcombe’s illness) s^peared much confused and unsettled in his 
mmd His lordship testified, on the contrary, a becommg composure and 
interest He had his straw hat in one hand, and his book m the other, and 
he mentioned to Sir Percival, m my hearmg, that he would go out again 
and study at the lake ^^Let us keep the house quiet,” he said ^^Let us not 
smoke indoors, my friend, now Miss Halcombe is ill You go your way, 
and I will go mine When I study, I like to be alone Good-mommg, Mrs 
Michelson ” 

Sir Percival was not avil enough— perhaps, I ought m justice to 
say, not composed enough— to take leave of me with the same pohfe at- 
tention The only person m the house, indeed, who treated me, 
time or at any other, on the footing of a lady m distressed circumstances, 
was the Count He bad the manners of a true nobleman, he wakmn- 
siderate towards every one Even the young person (Fanny by 
who attended on Lady Clyde, was not beneath his notice When she 
sent away by Sir Percival, his lordship (showmg me his sweet little birds 
at the time) was most kindly anxious to know what had bec<^e of her, 
where she was to go the day she left Blackwater Park, airf so on It is m 
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ways show themselves I make no apology for introducing these par- 
ticulars , they are brought forward m justice to his lordship, whose char- 
acter, I have reason to know, is viewed rather harshly in certain quarters 
A nobleman who can respect a lady in distressed circumstances, and can 
take a fatherly interest in the fortunes of a humble servant girl, shows 
principles and feelings of too high an order to be lightly called in ques- 
tion I advance no opinions — offer facts only My endeavour through 
life IS to judge not, that I be not judged One of my beloved husband's 
finest sermons was on that text I read it constantly — ^in my own copy 
of the edition printed by subscription, m the first days of my widowhood 
— and, at every fresh perusal, I derive an increase of spiritual benefit 
and edification 

There was no improvement m Miss Halcombe, and the second night 
was even worse than the first Mr Dawson was constant in his attend- 
ance The practical duties of nursing were still divided between the 
Countess and myself, Lady Clyde persistmg m sitting up with us, though 
we both entreated her to take some rest “My place is by Marian's bed- 
side," was her only answer “Whether I am ill or well, nothing will in- 
duce me to lose sight of her " 

Towards mid-day, I went downstairs to attend to some of my regular 
duties An hour afterwards, on my way back to the sick-room, I saw the 
Count (who had gone out again early, for the third time) entering the 
hall, to all appearance in the highest good spirits Sir Percival, at the 
same moment, put his head out of the library door, and addressed his 
noble friend with extreme eagerness, in these words — 

“Have you found her>" 

His lordship's large face became dimpled all over with placid smiles, 
but he made no reply in words At the same time. Sir Percival turned his 
head, observed that I was approachmg the stairs, and looked at me in the 
most rudely angry manner possible 

“Come in here and tell me about it,” he said to the Count 'WiTien- 
ever there are women in a house, they're always sure to be going up or 
down stairs ” 

“My dear Percival,” observed his lordship kindly, “Mrs Michelscm 
has duties Pray recognise her admirable performance of them as sin- 
cerely as I dpi How IS the sufferer, Mrs Michelson?” 

“Nodtetter, my lord, I regret to say” 

sadl” remarked the Count “You look fatigued, Mrs 
Mi^lSon It IS certainly time you and my wife had some help in nurs- 
11% I thmk I may be the means of offermg you that help Circumstances 
h^^Jiappened which will oblige Madame Fosco to travel to London eJ- 
thl^to-morrow or the day after She will go away m the morning, and re- 
lurn at night, and she will brmg back with her, to relieve you, a nurse of 
excellent conduct and capacity, who is now disengaged The woman is 
known to my wife as a person to be trusted Before she comes here, say 
nolhmg abcxut her, if you please, to the doctor, because he wiH look with 
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an evil eye on any nurse of my providing When she appears in this house, 
she will speak for herself, and Mr Dawson will be obliged to acknow- 
le<%e that there is no excuse for not employing her Lady Glyde will say 
the same Pray present my best respects and sjmipathies to Lady Glyde ” 
I expressed my grateful acknowledgments for his lordsnip^s kind con- 
sideration Sir Percival cut them short by calling to his noble friend 
(uang, I regret to say, a profane expression) to come into the library, 
and not to keep him waitmg there any longer 

I proceeded upstairs W^e are poor, erring creatures, and however well 
established a woman’s prmciples may be, she cannot always keep on her 
guard against the temptation to exercise an idle curiosity I am ashamed 
to say that an idle curiosity, on this occasion, got the better of my princi- 
ples, and made me unduly inquisitive about the question which Sir Per- 
czval had addressed to his noble friend, at the library door Who was the 
Count expected to find, m the course of his studious mormng rambles at 
Blackwater Park? A woman, it was to be presumed, from the terms of 
Sir Percival’s inquiry I did not suspect the Count of any impropriety-—* 
I knew his moral character too well The only question I asked myself 
was — Had he found her? 

To resume The night passed as usual, without producing any change 
for the better in Miss Halcombe The next day she seemed to improve a 
httle The day after that, her ladyship the Countess, without mentioning 
the object of her journey to any one m my hearing, proceeded by the 
morning train to London, her noble husband, with his customary atten- 
tion, accompanying her to the station 
I was now left m sole charge of Miss Halcombe, with every apparent 
chance, m consequence of her sister’s resolution not to leave the bedside, 
of having Lady Glyde herself to nurse next 
The only circumstance of any importance that happened in the course 
of the day was the occurrence of another unpleasant meeting between 
the doctor and the Count 

His lordship, on returning from the station, stepped up into Miss Hal- 
combe’s sittmg-room to make his inquiries I went out from the bed- 
room to speak to him, Mr Dawson and Lady Glyde being both with the 
patient at the tune The Count asked me many questions about the treat- 
ment and the symptoms I informed him that the treatment was of the 
kind described as '^^line”, and that the symptoms, between the attacks 
of fever, were certamly those of increasing weakness and exhaustion Just 
as I was mentioning these last particulars, Mr Dawscm came out from 
the bedroom 

"'Good-mmiung, said his lordship, stepping forward in the most 
urbane manner, and stepping the doctor, with a high-bred resolution im- 
possible to resist, neatly fear you find no improvement m the symp- 
toms to-day?” 

'T find decided improvenent,” answered Mr Dawson 
“You still persist in your loweni^ treatment of this case of fever?’’ 
continued his lordship 



persist in the treatment which is justified by my own professional 
experience,” said Mr Dawson 

^Termit me to put one question to you on the vast subject of pro- 
fessional experience,” observed the Count “I presume to offer no more 
advice — I only presume to make an inquiry You live at some distance, 
sir, from the gigantic centres of scientific activity — London and Pans 
Have you ever heard of the wasting effects of fever being reasonably and 
intelligibly repaired by fortifying the exhausted patient with brandy, 
wine, ammonia, and quinine^ Has that new heresy of the highest medical 
authorities ever reached your ears — Yes, or No^” 

‘^When a piofessional man puts that question to me, I shall be glad to 
answer him,” said the doctor, opening the door to go out ^‘You are not 
a professional man, and I beg to decline answenng you ” 

Buffeted in this inexcusably uncivil way on one cheek, the Count, like 
a practical Christian, immediately turned the other, and said, in the 
sweetest manner, “Good-morning, Mr Dawson ” 

If my late beloved husband had been so fortunate as to know his lord- 
ship, how highly he and the Count would have esteemed each others 

Her ladyship the Countess returned by the last tram that night, and 
brought with her the nurse from London I was instructed that this per- 
son’s name was Mrs Rubelle Her personal appearance, and her imper- 
fect English, when she spoke, informed me that she was a foreigner 
I have always cultivated a feeling of humane indulgence for foreigners 
They do not possess our blessings and advantages, and they are, for the 
most part, brought up in the blind errors of Popery It has also always 
been my precept and practice, as it was my dear hu^and^s precept and 
practice before me (see Sermon xxix , in the Collection by the late Rev 
Samuel Michelson, M A ) , to do as I would be done by On both these 
accounts, I will not say that Mrs Rubella struck me as bemg a smaD, 
wiry, sly person, of fifty or thereabouts^ with, a dark brown or Creole 
complexion, and watchful, ISght gray eyes Mor will I mentixm, for the 
reasons just alleged, that I thougM her dress, though it was of the plain- 
est black silk, inappropriately costly m texture and unnecessarify re 
fined in trimming and finish, for a person m her position m life I should 
not like these things to be said of me, and therefore it is my duty not to 
say them of Mrs Rubelle I will merely mention that her manners were 
— ^not perhaps unpleasantly reserved — ^but only remarkably quiet and 
retiring, that she looked about her a great deal, and said very little, 
which might have arisen quite as much from her own modesty, as from 
distrust of her position at Blackwater Park, and that she declined to par- 
take of supper (which was curious, perhaps, but surely not su^iaous?), 
although I myself politely invited her to that meal, m my own roenn. 

At the Count’s particular suggestion (so like his lord^p’s forgivmg 
kindness! ), it was arranged that Mrs. RubeSte should not exited on h&c 
^ties tmtil had been seen and approved by the doctor the mom- 

iag I sat up ti&al jnght lady Glycfe appeared to be very unwiHmg that 
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the new nurse should be employed to attend on Miss Halcombe Such 
want of liberality towards a foreigner on the part of a lady of her edu- 
cation and refinement surprised me I ventured to say, “My lady, we 
must all remember not to be hasty m our judgments on our inferiors — 
especially when they come from foreign parts ” Lady Glyde did not ap- 
pear to attend to me She only sighed, and kissed Miss Halcombe's hand 
as it lay on the counterpane Scarcely a judicious proceeding in a sick- 
room, with a patient whom it was highly desirable not to excite But poor 
Lady Glyde knew nothing of nursing — nothing whatever, I am sorry to 
say 

The next mornmg, Mrs Rubelle was sent to the sitting-room, to be 
approved by the doctor, on his way through to the bedroom 
I left Lady Glyde with Miss Halcombe, who was slumbering at the 
time, and joined Mrs Rubelle, with the object of kindly preventing her 
from feeling strange and nervous in consequence of the uncertainty of her 
situation She did not appear to see it in that light She seemed to be 
quite satisfied, beforehand, that Mr Dawson would approve of her, and 
she sat calmly looking out of window, with every appearance of enjoy- 
ing the country air Some people nught have thought such conduct sug- 
gestive of brazen assurance I beg to say that I more liberally set it 
down to extraordinary strength of mind 
Instead of the doctor coming up to us, I was sent for to see the doctor 
I thought this change of affairs rather odd, but Mrs Rubelle did not ap- 
pear to be affected by it m any way I left her still calmly looking out of 
the window, and still silently enjoying the country air 
Mr Dawson was waiting for me, by himself, in the breakfast-room 
“About this new nurse, Mrs Michdson?’’ said the doctor 
“Yes, sirl’^ 

“I find that she has been brought here from London by the wife of 
that fat old foreigner, who is always trying to interfere with me Mrs 
MidielsOT, the fat old foreigner is a Quack ” 

This was very rude I was naturally shocked at it 
“Are you aware, sir,” I said, “that you are talking of a nobleman?” 
“Pooh^ He isn't the first Quack with a handle to his name They’re all 
Oomts — hang 'emi” 

“He wouM not be a fnend of Sir Peraval Glyde’s, sir, if he was not a 
member the highest aristocracy — exceptn^ the Engli^ aristocracy, of 
coursei' 

“Veiy wdB, Mrs^ Michelson, call him what you like, and let us get 
back to titei I have b^n (Ejecting to her ^eady 
“Withcmt jtevn® mm her, sir?” 

“Yes, without hav^ swi hm? Sie may be the best nurse in existence, 
but she IS iM>t a nurse ^ p^ovnkng I have put that objection to Sir 
Percival, as the master of the house He doesn’t support me He says a 
nurse of my providing would have been a stranger from Londomt^of 
and he thinks the woman ought to have a tnal, after bis wife's aunt has 
taken the trouble to fetch her from London There is some justice m 
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that, and I can’t decently say No But I have made it a condition that 
she IS to go at once, if I find reason to complain of her This proposal be- 
ing one which I have some right to make, as medical attend^t, Sir Per- 
cival has consented to it Now, Mrs Michelson, I know I can depend on 
you, and I want you to keep a sharp eye on the nurse, for the first dav 
or two, and to see that she gives Miss Halcombe no medicines but mine 
This foreign nobleman of yours is d5nng to try his quack remedies (mes- 
merism included) on my patient, and a nurse who is brought here by hr 
wife may be a little too willing to help him You understand^ Very well, 
then, we may go upstairs Is the nurse there? I’ll say a word to her, be- 
fore she goes into the sick-room ” 

We found Mrs Rubelle still enj05nng herself at the window When I 
introduced her to Mr Dawson, neither the doctor’s doubtful looks nor 
the doctor’s searching questions appeared to confuse her in the least She 
answered him quietly in her broken English, and, though he tried hard to 
puzzle her, she never betrayed the least ignorance, so far, about any part 
of her duties This was doubtless the result of strength of mind, as I 
said before, and not of brazen assurance, by any means 

We all went into the bedroom 

Mrs Rubelle looked, very attentively, at the patient, curtseyed to 
Lady Clyde, set one or two little things right in the room, and sat down 
quietly in a corner to wait until she was wanted Her ladyship seemed 
startled and annoyed by the appearance of the strange nurse No one 
said anythmg, for fear of rousing Miss Halcombe, who was still slum 
bering — except the doctor, who whispered a question about the night I 
softly answered, ^^Much as usual,” and then Mr Dawson went out Lady 
Clyde followed him, I suppose to speak about Mrs Rubelle For my own 
part, I had made up my mind already that this quiet foreign person 
would keep her situation She had all her wits about her, and she cer- 
tainly understood her business So far, I could hardly have done much 
better by the bedside myself 

Remembering Mr Dawson’s caution to me, I subjected Mrs Rubelle 
to a severe scrutiny, at certain mtervals, for the next three or four days 
I over and over again entered the room softly and suddenly, but I never 
found her out in any suspicious action Lady Clyde, who watched her as 
attentively as I did, discovered nothing either I never detected a sign 
of the medicine bottles being tampered with, I never saw Mrs Rubelle 
say a word to the Count, or the Count to her She managed Miss Hal- 
combe with unquestionable care and discretion The poor lady wavered 
Imckwards and forwards between a sort of sleepy exhaustion which was 
Imlf faintness and half slumbering, and attacks of fever which brought 
with them more or less of wandermg m her mind Mis Rubelle never dis- 
turbed her in the first case, and never startled her m the second, by ap- 
peaimg too suddenly at the bedside in the character of a stranger Hoti^ 
our to whom honour is due (whether foreign or English) — and I give 
her pn^rfege impartiajly to Mrs Rubdle*- She was remarkably rmcom- 
iteE|WjvesaboutjtieJ^f, and she was too quietly independ^t of all 
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Vice from espenenced persons who understood the duties of a sick-room 
— ^but, with these drawbacks, she was a good nurse, and she never gave 
either Lady Glyde or Mr Dawson the shadow of a reason for complam- 
mgof her 

The next circumstance of importance that occurred in the house was 
the temporary absence of the Count, occasioned by business which took 
him to London He went away (I think) on the morning of the fourth 
day after the arrival of Mrs Rubelle, and, at parting, he spoke to Lady 
Glyde, very seriously, m my presence, on the subject of Miss Halcombe 
“'Trust Mr Dawson,’^ he said, “for a few days more, if you please But 
if there is not some change for the better, in that time, send for advice 
from London, which this mule of a doctor must accept in spite of himself 
Offend Mr Dawson, and save Miss Halcombe I say this seriously, on 
my word of honour and from the bottom of my heart 

His lordship spoke with extreme feehng and kindness But poor Lady 
Clyde’s nerves were so completely broken down that she seemed quite 
frightened at him She trembled from head to foot, and allowed him to 
take his leave, without uttenng a word on her side She turned to me, 
when he had gone, and said, “QJi, Mrs Michelson, I am heart-broken 
about my sister, and I have no friend to advise me^ Do you think Mr 
Dawson is wrong? He told me himself this morning, that there was no 
fear, and no need to send for another doctor ” 

‘‘With all respect to Mr Dawson,’’’ I answered, “m your ladyship’s 
place I should remember the Count’s advice ” 

Lady Glyde turned away from me suddenly, with an appearance of 
despair, for which I was quite toable to account 

advice she said to herself ‘’^God help m — hts advice I” 

The Count was away from Blackwater Park, as nearly as I remember, 
a week 

Sir Percival seemed to feel the loss of his lorddup in various ways, 
and appeared also, I thought, much dressed and altered by the sickness 
and sorrow in the house Ocdifeioiiaily, he was so very restless, that I 
could not help noticing it, commg arid going, and wandering here and 
ttere and everywhere m the grounds His inquiries about Miss Hal- 
eombe, and about his lady (whose failing health seemed to cause him 
mmre ain:iety) were most attentive I think his heart was much soft- 
ened If some kind clencal friend— some such friend as he might have 
found m my late excellent husband— had been near him at this time, 
ch^nng m<»al progress mi^t have been made with Sir Percival I sel- 
dom find myself mistaken on a point of this sort, having had espenence 
to guide me in my happy married days 
Her ladyship the Countess, who was now the only company for Sir 
Percival downstairs, rather neglected him, as I CKmid&ted Or perhaps it 
might have been that he n^lected her A stranger might almost ha^ sup^ 
posed that they were bent, now they were left together on 
avoiding one another This, of course, could not be But it did so 
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pen, nevertheless, that the Countess made her dinner at iuncheon-time, 
and that she always came upstairs towards evening, although Mrs Ru 
belle had taken the nursing duties entirely off her hands Sir Percival 
dined by himself, and William (the man out of livery) made the re 
mark, in my hearing, that his master had put himself on half rations of 
food and on a double allowance of drink I attach no importance to such 
an insolent observation as this on the part of a servant I reprobated it 
at the time, and I wish to be understood as reprobating it once more on 
this occasion 

In the course of the next few days, Miss Halcombe did certainly seem 
to all of us to be mending a little Our faith m Mr Dawson revived He 
appeared to be very confident about the case, and he assured Lady 
Glyde, when she spoke to him on the subject, that he would himself pro- 
pose to send for a physician, the moment he felt so much as the shadow of 
a doubt crossing his own mind 

The only person among us who did not appear to be relieved by these 
words, was the Countess She said to me privately, that she could not 
feel easy about Miss Halcombe, on Mr Dawson's authority, and that 
she should wait anxiously for her husband's opinion, on his return That 
return, his letters informed her, would take place m three days' time 
The Count and Countess corresponded regularly every morning, during 
his lordship's absence They were in that respect, as in all others, a pat- 
tern to married people 

On the evening of the third day, I noticed a change in Miss Halcombe 
which caused me serious apprehension Mrs Rubelle noticed it too We 
said nothing on the subject to Lady Glyde, who was then lying asleep, 
completely overpowered by exhaustion, on the sofa in the sitting-room 

Mr Dawson did not pay his evening visit till later than usual As 
soon as he set eyes on his patient, I saw his face alter He tried to hide 
it, but he looked both confused and alarmed A messenger was sent to 
his residence for his medicine-chest, disinfecting preparations were used 
m the room, and a bed was made for him m the house by his own direc- 
tions “Has the fever turned to infection?" I whispered to him “I am 
afraid it has," he answered, “we shall know better to-morrow mornmg " 

By Mr Dawson's own directions Lady Glyde was kept in ignorance of 
this change for the worse He himself absolutely forbade her, on account 
of her health, to join us in the bedroom that night She tried to resist — 
there was a sad scene — ^but be had his medical authority to support him, 
and he carried his points 

The next morning, one of the men-servants was sent to London, at 
eleven o'clock, with a letter to a physician in town, and with orders to 
bring the new doctor back with him by the earliest possible train Half 

hour ^fter the messenger had gone, the Count returned to Blackwater 
Park 

The Countess, on her own responsibility, immediately brcHight him in 
jpatienfc. 'Piere was no amp^c^riety that I could disoover m her 
iak^g this course His lordship was a married man, he was old enou^ 
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to be Miss Halcombe^s father, and he saw her In the presence of a fe- 
male relative, Lady Glyde^s aunt Mr Dawson nevertheless protested 
against his presence in the room, but, I could plainly remark, the doctor 
was too much alarmed to make any serious resistance on this occasion 
The poor, suffering lady was past knowmg any one about her She 
seemed to t^e her friends for enemies When the Count approached her 
bedside, her eyes, which had been wandering incessantly round and round 
the room before, settled on his face, with a dreadful stare of terror, which 
I shall remember to my dying day The Count sat down by her, felt her 
pulse, and her temples, looked at her very attentively and then turned 
round upon the doctor with such an expression of indignation and con- 
tempt on his face, that the words failed on Mr Dawson^s lips, and he 
stood for a moment pale with anger and alarm — ^pale and perfectly 
speechless 

His lordship looked next at me 
'^When did the change happen?” he asked 
I told him the time 

“Has Lady Clyde been in the room since?” 

I replied that she had not The doctor had absolutely forbidden her to 
come into the room, on the evening before, and had repeated the order 
again in the morning 

“Have you and Mrs Rubelle been made aware of the full extent of 
the mischief^” was his next question 

We were aware, I answered, that the malady was considered infec- 
tious He stopped me before I could add anything more 
“It IS Typhus Fever,” he said 

In the minute that passed, while these questions and answers were go- 
mg on, Mr Dawson recovered himself, and addressed the Count with 
his customary firmness 

“It IS not typhus fever,” he remarked sharply “I protest agamst this 
intrusion, sir No one has a nght to put questions here, but me I have 
done my duty to the best of my ability — — ” 

The Count mternipted him — ^not by words, but only by pointing to 
the bed Mr Dawson seemed to feel that silent contradiction to his as- 
of Ins own ability, and to giow only the more angry under it 
“I say I have done my he raterated “A physician has been sent 
for London I will con^^ on the nature of the fever with him, and 
with m 0m efee I insist on ymsr tmvmg tiie room ” 

“I entered tins room, sir, m the ^cred interests of humanity,” said the 
Count “And in Ihe same inter^ts, if tke o^pang of the physician is de- 
layed, I will enter it again I warn ym more that fee fever has 
turned to Typhus, and that youjr treateerffe re^onsible for this lamen- 
table change If that unhappy tedy die^ I%ill my testinmny in a 
court of justice that your ignorance and ofestiiiacy%ive been the caus^ 
of her death ” 

Before Mr Dawson could answer, before the Count cpidd leave us. 
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the door was opened frdm the sitting-room, and we saw Lady Glyde on 
the threshold 

“I must and will come m,” she said, with extraordmary firmness 
Instead of stopping her, the Count moved into the sittmg-room, and 
made way for her to go in On all other occasions he was the last man 
m the world to forget anything, but, in the surprise of the moment, he 
apparently forgot the danger of infection from typhus and the urgent 
necessity of forcing Lady Clyde to take proper care of herself 
To my astonishment, Mr Dawson showed more presence of mind 
He stopped her ladyship at the first step she took towards the bedside 
‘T am sincerely sorry, I am sincerely grieved,” he said “The fever may, 
I fear, be infectious Until I am certain that it is not, I entreat you to 
keep out of the room ” 

She struggled for a moment, then suddenly dropped her arms and 
sank forward She had fainted The Countess and I took her from the 
doctor, and carried her into her own room The Count preceded us, and 
waited in the passage till I came out and told him that we had recovered 
her from the swoon 

I went back to the doctor to tell him, by Lady Glyde^s desire, that she 
insisted on speaking to him immediately He withdrew at once to quiet 
her ladyship’s agitation, and to assure her of the physician’s arrival in 
the course of a few hours Those hours passed very slowly Sir Percival 
and the Count were together downstairs, and sent up, from time to time, 
to make their inquiries At last, between five and six o’clock, to our great 
relief, the physician came 

He was a younger man than Mr Dawson, very serious, and very de- 
cided What he thought of the previous treatment, I cannot say, but it 
struck me as curious that he put many more questions to myself and to 
Mrs Rubelle than he put to the doctor, and that he did not appear to 
listen with much mterest to what Mr Dawson said, while he was ex- 
ammmg Mr Dawson’s patient I began to suspect, from what I ob- 
served in this way, that the Count had been right about the illness all the 
way through, and I was naturally confirmed in that idea, when Mr Daw- 
son, after some little delay, asked the one important question which the 
London doctor has been sent for to set at rest 
“What IS your opinion of the fever?’^ he mquired 
“Typhus,” replied the physiaan “Typhus fever beyond all doubt ” 

' That quiet foreign person, Mrs. Rubelle, crossed her Ihin, brown hands 
IP ft ont of her, and! looked at me widi a very significant smile The Count 
could hardly have appeared more gratified, if he had been pres- 
et in the room, and i^d^iaesud the coi^rmationL of his own opimon ^ 
After giving us some useful directions about the management of the 
patient, and mentionmg that he would come a g ain in five days’ time, the 
physician withdrev^ ccmsultm private with Mr Dawson He would 
offerno opihiQii oh Miss Halcombe’s chances of recovery he said it wm 
stage of the illness to pronounce, one way m the 
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The five days passed anxiously 

Countess Fosco and myself took it by turns to relieve Mrs Rubelle, 
Miss Halcombe’s condition growmg worse and worse, and requiring our 
utmost care and attention It was a ternbly tr3nng time Lady Clyde 
(supported, as Mr Dawson said, by the constant strain of her suspense 
on her sister’s account) rallied m the most extraordinary manner, and 
showed a firmness and determination for which I should myself never 
have given her credit She insisted on coming mto the sick-room, two or 
three times every day, to look at Miss Halcombe with her own eyes, 
promising not to go too close to the bed, if the doctor would consent to 
her wishes, so far Mr Dawson very unwillingly made the concession re- 
quired of him I think he saw that it was hopeless to dispute with her 
She came m every day, and she self-denyingly kept her promise I felt 
It personally so distressing (as reminding me of my own affliction during 
my husband’s last illness) to see how she suffered under these circum- 
stances, that I must beg not to dwell on this part of the subject any 
longer It is more agreeable to me to mention that no fresh disputes took 
place between Mr Dawson and the Count His lordship made all his in- 
quiries by deputy, and remained continually m company with Sir Per- 
cival, downstairs 

On the fifth day, the physician came again, and gave us a little hope 
He said the tenth day from the first appearance of the typhus would 
probably decide the result of the illness, and he arranged for his third 
visit to take place on that date The mterval passed as before — except 
that the Count went to London again, one mornmg, and returned at 
mght 

On the tenth day, it pleased a merciful Providence to relieve our 
household from all further anxiety and alarm The physician positively 
assured us that Miss Halcombe was out of danger ‘^She wants no doc- 
tor now — all she requires is careful watching and nursing, for some time 
to come, and that I see she has ” Those were his own words That eve- 
ning I read my husband’s touchmg sermon on Recovery from Sickness, 
with more happiness and advantage (in a spiritual pomt of view) than I 
over remember to have derived from it before 

The effect of the good news on poor Lady Clyde was, I grieve to say, 
quite overpowering She was too weak to bear &e violent reaction, and 
m aiKither day or two she sank mto a state of debility and depression, 
which obli^ her to keep her room Rest and quiet, and change of air 
afterwards, were the best remedies which Mr Dawson could suggest for 
her benefit It was fortunate that matters were no worse, for, on the very 
day after she took to her room, the Count and the doctor had another 
disagreement, and, this time, the dispute between them was of so serious 
a nature that Mr Dawson left the house 

I was not present at the time, but I understood that the subject of dis- 
pute was the amount of nourishment which it was necessary to give to 
Msist Miss Haloombe’s convalescence, after the of the fevejf 

Mr Dawson, now that his patient was safe, was less inclined than 
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to submit to unprofessional interference, and the Count (I cannot im- 
agine why) lost all the self-control which he had so judiciously preserved 
on former occasions, and taunted the doctor, over and over again, with 
his mistake about the fever, when it changed to typhus The unfortunate 
affair ended in Mr Dawson’s appealing to Sir Percival, and threatenmg 
(now that he could leave without absolute dangel: to Miss Halcombe) to 
withdraw from his attendance at Blackwater Park, if the Count’s inter- 
ference was not peremptorily suppressed from that moment Sir Per- 
cival’s reply (though not designedly uncivil) had only resulted in mak- 
ing matters worse, and Mr Dawson had thereupon withdrawn from the 
house, in a state of extreme indignation at Count Fosco’s usage of him, 
and had sent m his bill the next morning 
We were now, therefore, left without the attendance of a medical man 
Although there was no actual necessity for another doctor — ^nursing and 
watching being, as the physician had observed, all that Miss Halcombe 
required — I should still, if my authority had been consulted, have ob- 
tained professional assistance from some other quarter, for form’s sake 
The matter did not seem to strike Sir Percival in that light He said it 
would be time enough to send for another doctor, if Miss Halcombe 
showed any signs of a relapse In the meanwhile, we had the Count to 
consult in any minor difficulty, and we need not unnecessarily disturb 
our patient, in her present weak and nervous condition, by the presence 
of a stranger at her bedside There was much that was reasonable, no 
doubt, in these considerations, but they left me a little anxious, neverthe- 
less Nor was I quite satisfied in my own mind of the propriety of our 
concealing the doctor’s absence, as we did, from Lady Clyde It was a 
merciful deception, I admit — for she was in no state to bear any fresh 
anxieties But still it was a deception, and, as such, to a person of my 
principles, at best a doubtful proceedmg 

A second perplexmg circumstance which happened on the same day, 
and which took me completely by surprise, added greatly to the sense 
of uneasiness that was now weighing on my mmd 

I was sent for to see Sir Percival m the library The Count, who was 
with him when I went in, immediately rose and left us alone together 
Sir Percival civilly asked me to take a seat, and then, to my great as- 
tonishment, addressed me m these terms — 

want to speak to you, Mrs Michelson, about a matter which I de- 
aded on some time ago, and which I should have mentioned before, but 
for the sickness and trouble in the house In plain words, I have reasons 
for wishing to break up my establishment immediately at this place — 
leaving you m charge, of course, as usual As soon as Lady Clyde and 
Miss Halcombe can travel, they must both have change of air My 
friends^ Count Eosco and the Countess, will leave us, before that time, to 
,live m the n^^bourlmod of London And I have reasoi^ for not opening 
the Jbo^e ^toai:^rnp^are comply, with a view to economising as ca^fuUy 
ipir^I idfp’t my expenses here are a gteat deal too 
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heavy In short, I shall sell the horses, and get nd of all the servants at 
once I never do things by halves, as you know, and I mean to have the 
nouse cleared of a pack of useless people by this time to-morrow 
I listened to him, perfectly aghast with astonishment 
^'Do you mean, Sir Percival, that I am to dismiss the indoor servants 
under my charge without the usual month^s warning^” I asked 
^^Certainly I do We may all be out of the house before another month, 
and I am not going to leave the servants here m idleness, with no master 
to wait on ” 

^^Who IS to do the cooking, Sir Percival, while you are still staymg 
here^” 

“Margaret Porcher can roast and boil — ^keep her What do I want with 
a cook, if I don’t mean to give any dinner parties^” 

“The servant you have mentioned is the most unintelligent servant 
in the house, Sir Percival ” 

“Keep her, I tell you, and have a woman in from the village to do the 
cleaning, and go away again My weekly expenses must and shall be 
lowered immediately I don’t send for you to make objections, Mrs 
Micheison — send for you to carry out my plans of economy Dismiss 
the whole lazy pack of indoor servants to-morrow, except Porcher She 
IS as strong as a horse — and we’ll make her work like a horse ” 

“You wdl excuse me for reminding you, Sir Percival, that if the serv- 
ants go to-morrow, they must have a month’s wages m lieu of a month’s 
warning ” 

“Let them* A month’s wages saves a month’s waste and gluttony in 
the servants’-hall ” 

This last remark conveyed an aspersion of the most offensive kind 
on my management I had too much self-respect to defend myself under 
so gross an imputation Christian consideration for the helpless position 
(rf Miss Halcombe and Lady Clyde, and for the serious inconvenience 
which my sudden absence might inflict on them, alone prevented me from 
my situation on the spot I rose immediatdy It would have 
lowered me m my own estimation to have permitted the interview to 
cwtou^ a moment longer 

"lAftar that last remark, Sir Percival, I have nothmg more to say 
Yw <hreclaL<ms diafl be attended to ” Pronounang those words, I bowed 
my lieg^ with the most distant respect, and went out of the room 
TI0 msi day, the servants left m a body Sir Percival himself dis- 
life ^Eooiiis stahtenen, sendmg them, with all the horses but 

one, to Li»&». Of iim whole dmi&stxc establishment, mdoors and out, 
there now msSy my^lf, Maigaret Porcher, and the gardener, 

this last livmg m im mm cottage, and wanted to take care of the 
one horse that remmned m the stales 
With the house left m this ^ange woA kmeiy condition, wih Sie 
mistress of it ill m her room, with MiSs Halcomte^^ m as a 

child, and with the doctc^’s attendance withdrawn from us m enniity — 
it was surely not tmnaturEd that my spirits j^ould sink, my custona* 
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ary composure be very hard to maintain My mind was ill at ease I 
wished the poor ladies both well again, and I wished m 5 ^elf away from 
Blackwater Park 


II 

The next event that occurred was of so singular a nature that it might 
have caused me a feeling of superstitious surprise, if my mmd had not 
been fortified by principle against any pagan weakness of that sort The 
uneasy sense of something wrong in the family which had made me wish 
myself away from Blackwater Park, was actually followed, strange to 
say, by my departure from the house It is true that my absence was for 
a temporary period only, but the coincidence was, m my opinion, not 
the less remarkable on that account 
My departure took place under the following circumstances 
A day or two after the servants all left, I was again sent for to see Sir 
PercivaJ The undeserved slur which he had cast on my management of 
the household, did not, I am happy to say, prevent me from returning 
good for evil to the best of my ability, by compl 5 ung with his request as 
readily and respectfully as ever It cost me a struggle with that fallen 
nature which we all share m common, before I could suppress my feel 
mgs Being accustomed to self-disciplme, I accomplished the sacrifice 
I found Sir Percival and Count Fosco sitting together again On this 
occasion his lordship remained present at the interview, and assisted in 
the development of Sir PercivaPs views 
The subject to which they now requested my attention, related to the 
healthy change of air by which we kll hoped that Miss Halcombe and 
Lady Glyde might soon be enabled to profit Sir Percival mentioned that 
both the ladies would probably pass the autumn (by invitation of Fred- 
erick Fairlie, Esquire) at Limmeridge House, Cumberland But before 
they went there, it was his opinion, confirmed by Count Fosco (who 
here took up the conversation and contmued it to the end), that they 
would benefit by a short residence first m the genial climate of Torquay 
The great object, therefore, was to engage lodgings at that place, afford- 
ing all the comforts and advantages of which they stood in need, and the 
great difficulty was to find an experienced person capable of choosing the 
sort of residence which they wanted In this emergency, the Count 
begged to inquire, on Sir PeravaJ^s behalf, whether I would object to 
gi^e the ladies the benefit of my assistants, by proceeding myself to Tor- 
qua^y m their interests 

It was impossible for apm^son in my situation to meet any proposal, 
made in these terms, with a positive objection 

* 1 could only venture to represent tie serious inconvemence my 
leaving Blackwater Park, in the extraordinary absence of all the mdoor 
servants, with the one exception of Margaret Porcher But Sir Peraval 
Wdiis^iord^jp dedared that they were both willmg to put up with m- 
for the.saj^e of the invalids- 1 next respectfully suggested 
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writing to an agent at Torquay, but I was met here by being reminded 
of tbe imprudence of taking lodgings without first seeing them I was also 
informed that the Countess (who would otherwise have gone to Devon- 
shire herself) could not, m Lady Clyde’s present condition, leave her 
niece, and that Sir Percival and the Count had business to transact to- 
gether, which would oblige them to remain at Blackwater Park In short, 
It was clearly shown me, that if I did not undertake the errand, no one 
else could be trusted with it Under these circumstances, I could only in- 
form Sir Percival that my services were at the disposal of Miss Hal- 
combe and Lady Clyde 

It was thereupon arranged that I should leave the next morning, that 
I should occupy one or two days in examining all the most convenient 
houses in Torquay, and that I should return, with my report, as soon as 
I conveniently could A memorandum was written for me by his lord- 
ship, stating the requisites which the place I was sent to take must be 
found to possess, and a note of the pecumary limit assigned to me, was 
idded by Sir Percival 

My own idea, on reading over these mstructions, was, that no such resi- 
dence as I saw described could be found at any watering-place m Eng- 
land, and that, even if it could by chance be discovered, it would cer- 
tainly not be parted with for any period, on such terms as I was per- 
mitted to offer I hinted at these difficulties to both the gentlemen, but 
Sir Percival (who undertook to answer me) did not appear to feel them 
It was not for me to dispute the question I said no more, but I felt a 
very strong conviction that the business on which I was sent away was 
so beset by difficulties that my errand was almost hopeless at starting 

Before I left, I took care to satisfy myself that Miss Halcombe was 
going on favourably 

There was a painful expression of anxiety in her face, which made me 
fear that her imnd, on first recovering itself, was not at ease But she was 
certainly strengthening more rapidly than I could have ventured to an- 
tiapate, and she was able to send kind messages to Lady Clyde, sa3nng 
that she was fast getting well, and entreating her ladyship not to exert 
herself again too soon I left her in charge of Mrs Rubelle, who was 
still as quietly mdependent of every one else in the house as ever When 
I knocked at Lady Clyde’s door, before going away, I was told that she 
was still sadly weak and depressed, my informant being the Countess, 
who was then keeping her company m her room Sir Percival and the 
Count were vralking on the road to the lodge, as I was driven by in the 
chaise I bowed to them, and quitted the house, with not a living soul 
left in the servants’ offices but Margaret Porcher 

Every one must feel, what I have felt myself since that time, that these 
circumstance were more than unusual — they were almost suspicious 
Let me, however, say again, that it was impossible for me, m my de« 
pendent position, to act otherwise than I did 

The reult of my errand at Torquay was exacfly what I had foreseen 
No such lodgings as I was instructed to take could be found m the whde 
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place, and the terms I was permitted to give were much too low for the 
purpose, even if I had been able to discover what I wanted I according- 
ly returned to Blackwater Park, and mformed Sir Percival, who met me 
at the door, that my journey had been taken in vain He seemed too 
much occupied with some other subject to care about the failure of my 
errand, and his first words mformed me that even in the short time of my 
absence, another remarkable change had taken place in the house 
The Count and Countess Fosco had left Blackwater Park for their 
new residence in St John’s Wood 

I was not made aware of the motive for this sudden departure — was 
only told that the Count had been very particular in leavmg his kmd 
compliments to me When I ventured on asking Sir Percival whether 
Lady Clyde had any one to attend to her comforts in the absence of the 
Countess, he replied that she had Margaret Porcher to wait on her, and 
he added that a woman from the village had been sent for to do the 
work downstairs 

The answer really shocked me — ^there was such a glaring impropriety 
m permitting an under-housemaid to fill the place of confidential at- 
tendant on Lady Clyde I went upstairs at once, and met Margaret on 
the bedroom-landing Her services had not been required (naturally 
enough) , her mistress having sufficiently recovered, that morning, to be 
able to leave her bed I asked, next, after Miss Halcombe, but I was anr 
swered in a slouching, sulky way, which left me no wiser than I was be- 
fore I did not choose to repeat the question, and perhaps provoke an 
impertinent reply It was in every respect more becoming, to a person m 
my position, to present myself immediately in Lady Clyde’s room 
I fwnd that her ladyship had certainly gained in health during the 
last few days Although still sadly weak and nervous, she was able to 
get up without assistance, and to walk slowly about her room, feeling no 
worse effect from the exertion than a slight sensation of fatigue She had 
been made a little anxious that mormng about Miss Halcombe, through 
having received no news of her from any one I thought this seemed to 
imply a blamable want of attention on the part of Mrs Rubelle, but I 
said nothing, and remained with Lady Clyde to assist her to dress When 
she was ready, we both left the room together to go to Miss Halcombe 
We were stopped in the passage by the appearance of Sir Peraval He 
looked as if he had been purposely wartmg there to see us 
‘Where are you going?” he said to Lady Clyde 
“To Marian’s room,” ^e answered 

“It may spare you a disappointment,” remarked Sir Peraval, “if I 
tell you at once that you will not find her there ” 

“Not find her there?” 

“No She left the house yesterday morning with Fcmsco and his wife ” 
J^dy GSyde was not strong enough to bear the surprise of this extra-’' 
ordinal^ statement She turned fearfuHy pale^ and leaned back gainst 
ffal, Ijocking at fea: Iiusband in <fead ^en<^ 

Iwaswastowed mysdf that lhartfly knew what to say I asked Sir 
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Percival if he really meant that Miss Halcombe had left Blackwater 
Park 

certainly mean it/^ he answered 

her state, Sir Percival* Without mentioning her intentions to Lady 
Clyde?” 

Before he could reply, her ladyship recovered herself a little, and 
spoke 

''Impossible?” she cried out, in a loud, frightened manner, taking a 
step or two forward from the wall "Where was the doctor^ where was 
Mr Dawson when Marian went away^” 

"Mr Dawson wasn't wanted, and wasn't here,” said Sir Percival "He 
left of his own accord, which is enough of itself to show that she was 
strong enough to travel How you stare? If you don't believe she has 
gone, look for yourself Open her room door, and all the other room 
doors, if you like ” 

She took him at his word, and I followed her There was no one in 
Miss Halcombe's room but Margaret Porcher, who was busy setting it 
to rights There was no one m the spare rooms, or the dressing-rooms, 
when we looked into them afterwards Sir Percival stiU waited for us m 
the passage As we were leaving the last room that we had examined, 
Lady Clyde whispered, "Don't go, Mrs Michelson? don't leave me, for 
God's sake?” Before I could say anything in return, she was out again 
m the passage, speakmg to her husband 
"^at does it mean, Sir Peraval? I insist — beg and pray you will 
tell me what it means!” 

"It means,” he answered, "that Miss Halcombe was strong enough 
yesterday morning to sit up, and oe dressed, and that she insisted on 
taking advantage of Fosco's gomg to London, to go there too ” 

"To London?” 

"Yes — on her way to Limmeridge ” 

Lady Clyde turned, and appealed to me 

"You saw Miss Halcombe last,” die said "Tell me plainly, Mrs 
Michelson, did you thmk she looked fit to travel?” 

"Not in my opimon, your ladydup ” 

Sir Perav^, on his side, mstantly turned, and appealed to me also 
"Before you went away,” he said, "did you, or did you not, tell the 
Mirse that Miss Halcombe locked much stronger and better?” 

"I certainly made the remark, Sir Peraval ” 

He addres^ her ladyship a^am, the moment I offered that reply 
"Set one of Mrs Michelcon's opimor^ fairly agaimt the other,” he 
said, "and try to be rea^nable about a perfectly plain matter If die had 
not been well enough to be removed, do you think we should any of us 
have r^sed letting ho: go? She has got teee coinpetent people to took 
after her — Fosco and your aunt, and Mm Rubelle^ who wait away with 
them expr^ty for that purpose They took a whole carnage yesterday, 
and made a bed for her on Ibie seat, m case die Mt Fcsco^ 

and Mrs RubeDe go oti^^with Mr thansdyes Cumb^f^ 
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*‘Why does Marian go to Limmeridge, and leave me here by myself?” 
said her ladyship, interrupting Sir Percival 
‘^Because your uncle won^t receive you till he has seen your sister 
first,” he replied ^'Have you forgotten the letter he wrote to her, at the 
beginning of her illness? It was shown to you, you read it yourself, and 
you ought to remember it ” 

“I do remember it ” 

^^If you do, why should you be surpnsed at her leaving you? You want 
to be back at Limmeridge, and she has gone there to get your uncle’s 
leave for you, on his own terms ” 

Poor Lady Clyde’s eyes filled with tears 

“Marian never left me before,” she said, “without biddmg me good- 
bye” 

“She would have bid you good-bye this time,” returned Sir Percival, 
“if she had not been afraid of herself and of you She knew you would 
try to stop her, she knew you would distress her by crying Do you 
want to make any more objections? If you do, you must come down- 
stairs and ask questions in the dining-room These worries upset me I 
want a glass of wine ” 

He left us suddenly 

His manner all through this strange conversation had been very unlike 
what it usually was He seemed to be almost as nervous and fluttered, 
every now and then, as his lady herself I should never have supposed 
that his health had been so delicate, or his composure so easy to upset 
I tried to prevail on Lady Clyde to go back to her room, but it was 
useless She stopped in the passage, with the look of a woman whose mmd 
was panic-stricken 

“Something has happened to my sister!” she said 
“Remember, my lady, what surprising energy there is m Miss Hal- 
combe,” I suggested “She might well m^e an effort which other ladies, 
m her situation, would be unfit for I hope and believe there is nothing 
wrong— I do indeed ” 

“I must follow Marian! ” said her ladyship, with the same pamc-stnck- 
en look “I must go where she has gone, I must see that she is ahve and 
well with my own eyes Come! come down with me to Sir Peraval ” 

I hesitated, fearing that my presence might be considered an intru- 
sion I attempted to represent this to her ladyship, but she was deaf to 
me She hdd my arm fast enough to force me to go downstairs with her, 
axd die still clung to me with all the httle strength she had, at the mo- 
ment when I opened the dming-room door 
Sir Peraval was sitting at the table with a decanter of wine before 
hm He raised the glass to his lips as we went m, and drained it at a 
(kaught Seeing that he looked at me angnly when he put it down 
I attempted to make some apology for my acadental presence m the 
^oom 

“Bo you suppose there are any secrets going on here?” he broke out 
suddc^nly, “there are none — ^there is nothing underhand, nothm^ kept 
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from you or from any one After speaking those strange words, loudly 
and sternly, he Mled himself another glass of wine, and asked Lady Glyde 
what she wanted of him 

'If my sister is fit to travel, I am fit to travel,’" said her ladyship, with 
more firmness t ha n she had yet shown “I come to beg you will make al- 
lowances for my anxiety about Marian, and let me follow her at once, by 
the afternoon tram ” 

“You must wait till to-morrow,” replied Sir Percival, “and then, if 
you don’t hear to the contrary, you can go I don’t suppose you are at 
all likely to hear to the contrary— so I shall write to Fosco by to-night’s 
post ” 

He said those last words, holdmg his glass up to the light, and looking 
at the wine m it, instead of at Lady Glyde Indeed, he never once looked 
at her throughout the conversation Such a singular want of good breed- 
ing a gentleman of his rank impressed me, I own, very painfully 
“Why should you write to Count Fosco^” she asked, m extreme sur- 
prise 

“To tell him to expect you by the mid-day train,” said Sir Percival 
“He will meet you at the station when you get to London, and take you 
on to sleep at your aunt’s, in St John’s Wood ” 

Lady Clyde’s hand began to tremble violently round my arm — ^why, I 
could not imagine 

“There is no necessity for Count Fosco to meet me,” she said “I 
would rather not stay m London to sleep ” 

“You must You can’t take the whole journey to Cumberland in one 
day You must rest a night m London — ^and I don’t choose you to go by 
yourself to a hotel Fosco made the offer to your uncle to give you house- 
room on the way down, and your unde has accepted it Here’ here is a 
letter from him, addressed to yourself I ought to have sent it up this 
morning, but I forgot Read it, and see what Mr Fairlie himself says to 
you ” 

Lady Glyde looked at the letter for a moment, and then placed it in 
my bands 

“Read it,” she said faintly “I don’t know what is the matter with me 
I can’t read it myself ” 

It was a note of only four hnes — ^so short and so careless, that it quite 
struck me If I remember correctly, it contamed no more than these 
words — 

Dearest Laura, — Please come, wheneva: you like* Break the journey 
by sleeping at your aunt’s house Grieved to hear of dear Manan’s ill- 
ness — ^Affectionately yours, Frederick Fairlie ” 

“I would rather not go there — ^I would rather not stay a m^t m 
don,” said het ladyship, breaking out eagerly with those words before I 
had quite done reading the note, short as it was “Don’t write to Count 
Fc^^co^ Pray, pray dofi’t write ^ ” 
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Sir Percival filled another glass from the decanter, so awkwardly that 
he upset it, and spilled all the wine over the table “My sight seems to be 
failing me,” he muttered to himself, m an odd, muffled voice He slowly 
set the glass up again, refilled it, and drained it once more at a draught 
I began to fear, from his look and manner, that the wine was getting 
into his head 

“Pray don’t write to Count Fosco^” persisted Lady Glyde, more 
eanestly than ever 

“Why not, I should like to know^” cried Sir Percival, with a sudden 
burst of anger that startled us both “Where can you stay more properly 
m London than at the place your uncle himself chooses for you — ^at 
your aunt’s housed Ask Mrs Michelson ” 

The arrangement proposed was so unquestionably the right and the 
proper one, that I could make no possible objection to it Much as I 
sympathised with Lady Glyde m other respects, I could not s3nnpathise 
with her in her unjust prejudices against Count Fosco I never before met 
with any lady, of her rank and station, who was so lamentably narrow 
minded on the subject of foreigners Neither her uncle’s note, nor Sir 
Percival’s increasing impatience, seemed to have the least effect on her 
She still objected to staying a night in London, she still implored her 
husband not to write to the Count 

“Drop it^” said Sir Percival, rudely turnmg his back on us “If you 
haven’t sense enough to know what is best for yourself, other people 
must know for you The arrangement is made, there is an end of it \l^ 
are only wanted to do what Miss Halcombe has done before you 

“Marian?” repeated her ladyship, m a bewildered manner, “Maiic*i 
sleeping m Count Fosco’s house?” 

“Yes, m Count Fosco’s house She slept there, last night, to break t* 
journey And you are to follow her example, and do what your uncle tel’s 
you You are to sleep at Fosco’s to-morrow night, as your sister dA, o 
break the journey Don’t throw too many obstacles in mf way^ don t 
make me repent of letting you go at all 

He started to his feet, and suddenly walked out into the veranda, 
through the open glass doors 

“Will your ladyship excuse me,” I whispered, “if I suggest that we had 
better not wait here till Sir Peraval comes back? I am very much afraid 
he IS over-excited with wine ” 

She consented to leave the room, in a weary, absent manner 

As soon as we were safe upstaim again, I did all I could to compose 
h 0 !: Iad3^hip’s spirits I reminded her that Mr Fairlie’s letters to Miss 
Halcombe and to herself did certainly sanction, and even render neces- 
sary, sooner or later, the course that had been taken She agreed to this, 
and even admitted, of her own accord, that both letters were strictly in 
cteacter with her uncle’s peculiar disposition — ^but her fears about Miss 
Haicombe, and unaccountable dread of i^eeping at the Count’s house 
m Londouy still ristnamed un^iaken in ^ite of every consideration that I 
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could urge I thought it my duty to protest against Lady Glyde^s un- 
favourable opinion of his lordship, and I did so, with becoming forbear- 
ance and respect 

"*Your ladyship will pardon my freedom,’^ I remarked, in conclusion, 
''but It IS said, 'By their fruits ye shall know them ' I am sure the Count's 
constant kindness and constant attention from the very beginning of 
Miss Halcombe's illness merit our best confidence and esteem Even his 
lordship's serious misunderstandmg with Mr Dawson was entirely at- 
tnbutable to his anxiety on Miss Halcombe’s account " 

"What misunderstanding^” inquired her ladyship, with a look of sud- 
den interest 

I related the unhappy circumstances under which Mr Dawson had 
withdrawn his attendance — ^mentionmg them all the more readily be- 
cause I disapproved of Sir Percival's continuing to conceal what had 
happened (as he had done in my presence) from the knowledge of Lady 
Clyde 

Her ladyship started up, with every appearance of being additionally 
agitated and alarmed by what I had told her 

“Worse * worse than I thought? ” she said, walkmg about the room in a 
bewildered manner “The Count knew Mr Dawson would never consent 
to Marian's taking a journey — he purposely msulted the doctor to get 
him out of the house ” 

“0 my lady? my lady?” I remonstrated 

“Mrs Michelson? ” she went on vehemently, “no words that ever were 
spoken will persuade me that my sister is in that man's power and m that 
man’s house with her own consent My horror of him is such, that noth- 
ing Sir Percivai could say, and no letters my uncle could write, would in- 
duce me, if I had only my own feelings to consult, to eat, drink, or sleep, 
under his roof But my misery of suspense about Marian gives me the 
courage to follow her anywhere — ^to follow her even into Count Fosco’s 
house ” 

I thought it nght, at this point, to mention that Miss Halcombe had 
already gone on to Cumberland, according to Sir Percival's account of 
the matter 

“I am afraid to believe it?” answered her lad 3 ^hip “I am afraid she is 
still in that man's house If I am wrong — ^if ^e has really gone on to 
Limmeridge — am resolved I will not sleep to-morrow night under Count 
Fosco's roof My dearest friend m the world, next to my sister, lives near 
London You have heard me, you have heard Miss Halcombe speak of 
Mrs Vesey? I mean to wnte, and propose to sleep at her bouse I don't 
know how I shall get there — I don't know how I shall avoid the Count-»- 
but to that refuge I will escape m some way, if my sister has gone tp 
Cumberland AH I ask erf you to do, is to see yourself that my letter to 
Mrs VesQr go^ to London to-ir^h% certainly as Sir P^cwal's letter 
goes to Count Fo^ I have rea^® for^not trustu^ the ppst-ba§ 

Stairs Will you top my s^cm% in It la^iast 

perhaps, that I shall ever ask niym^ 
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I hesitated — thought it all very strange — I almost feared that her 
ladyship^s mind had been a little affected by recent anxiety and suffer- 
ing At my own risk, however, I ended by giving my consent If the letter 
had been addressed to a stranger,, or to any one but a lady so well known 
to me by report as Mrs Vesey, I might have refused I thank God — ^look- 
ing to what happened afterwards — thank God I never thwarted that 
wish, or any other, which Lady Clyde expressed to me, on the last day 
of her residence at Blackwater Park 
The letter was written, and given into my hands I myself put it into 
the post-box m the village that evening 
We saw nothing more of Sir Percival for the rest of the day 
1 slept, by Lady Clyde’s own desire, in the next room to hers, with the 
door open between us There was something so strange and dreadful in 
the loneliness and emptiness of the house, that I was glad, on my side, to 
have a companion near me Her ladyship sat up late, reaing letters and 
burning them, and emptying her drawers and cabmets of little thmgs she 
prized, as if she never expected to return to Blackwater Park Her sleep 
was sadly disturbed when she at last went to bed, she cried out in it, 
several times — once, so loud that she awoke herself Whatever her 
dreams were, she did: not think fit to communicate them to me Perhaps, 
in my situation, I had no right to expect that she should do so It matters 
little, now I was sorry for her-—! was indeed heartily sorry for her, all 
the same 

The next day was fine and sunny Sm Percival came up, after break- 
fast, to tell us that the chaise would be at the door at a quarter to twelve, 
the tram to London stopping at our station, at twenty minutes after He 
informed Lady Clyde Siat he was obligedf to go out, but added that he 
hoped to be back before she left If any unforeseen accident delayed him, 
I was to accompany her to the station, and to take special care that she 
wasm time for the tram Sir Percival communicated these directions very 
hastily, walking here and there about the room all the time Her ladyship 
looked attentively after him, wherever he went He never once looked at 
her in return 

She only spoke when he had done, and then she stopped him as he ap- 
proached the door, by holding, out her hand 
'T see you no moro,” she ^id, hi a very marked manner “This is 
our partmg-«-our parting,, it may be {or ever Will you try to forgive 
PergLval^ as h'^rtily asi I forgave 

Wis face turned of an awful whitaness over, and great beads of 
perspiration broken out on lus- bald forehead “I shall come back,” he 
sai4— and made for the door, as hastdy as if his wife’s farewell words 
bad frightened him out of the room 
Lhad never lied Sir Percival— but the manner m which he left Lady 
made me ashamed o# havmg eaten his bread and lived m his 
service I thought o{ saying a few comforting and Christian words to the 
IKJOiii-lady;, bnt was sraietihmg in» her {ace^ as sii% lockeA aSter her 
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husbaad when the door dosed on him, that made me alter my mind and 
keep Silence 

At the time named, the chaise drew up at the gates Her ladyship was 
right — ^Sir Percivai never came back I waited for him till the last mo- 
ment — ^and waited m vam 

No positive responsibihty lay on my shoulders, and yet, I did not feel 
easy in my mind ^It is of your own free will,^’ I said, as the chaise 
drove through the lodge-gates, ^‘that your ladyship goes to London^” 
will go an3n?7’here,” she answered, ^^to end the dreadful suspense 
that I am suffering at this moment ” 

She had made me feel almost as anxious and as uncertain about Miss 
Halcombe as she felt herself I presumed to ask her to write me a line, if 
all went well in London She answered, ^^Most willingly, Mrs Michel- 
son '‘We all have our crosses to bear, my lady,’^ I said, seeing her silent 
and thoughtful, after she had promised to write She made no reply, 
she seemed to be too much wrapped up in her own thoughts to attend to 
me “I fear your lad 3 ?ship rested ba^y last night,” I remarked, after 
waiting a little “Yes,” she said, “I was terribly disturbed by d’-eams ” 
“Indeed, my lady?” I thought she was going to tell me her dreams, but 
no, when she spoke next it was only to ask a question “You posted the 
letter to Mrs Vesey with your own hands^” “Yes, my lady ” 

“Did Sir Percivai say, yesterday, that Count Fosco was to meet me at 
the terminus in London^” “He did, my lady ” 

She sighed heavily when I answered that last question, and said no 
more 

We arrived at the station, with hardly two minutes to spare The 
gardener (who had dnven us) managed about the luggage, while I took 
the ticket The whistle of the tram was sounding, when I joined her lady- 
^ip on the platform She looked very strangely, and pressed her hand 
over her heart, as if some ^pdden pam or fright had overcome her at 
that moment s. 

“I wish you were going with me^” she said, catching eagerly at my 
arm, when I gaye^lljsr the ticket 

If there had beeri time, if I had felt the day before, as I felt then, I 
would have made my arrangements to accompany her— even though the 
doing so had obliged me to give Sa- Percivai warnmg on the spot As it 
was, her wishes, e:^ressed at the last moment only, were expressed too 
Me for me to comply with them She seemed to understand this herself 
before I could ^splam it, and did mt repeat her desire to have me for a 
travelling compamon^ The tram drew up at the platform She gave the 
gardener a present for his children, and took my hand,, m her smi^e* 
hearty manner, before she got into the carnage 

hj.ve l^en very kind to me and to my siste,” said— ^‘klnd 

we were both fnencSess I shaS remember you gratefully, as long as 
I live to remember any one Good-bye— and God bless you^” 

^ She spoke those words with a tone and a look which brought^ team. 

^to my eyes — ^she spoke them as if was biddmg me farewdl for ever 
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‘^Good-bye, my lady/’ I said, puttmg her into the carnage, and trying 
to cheer her, “good-bye, for the present only, good-bye, with my best 
and kindest wishes for happier times 
She shook her head, and shuddered as she settled herself in the car- 
nage The guard closed the door “Do you believe in dreams^” she whis- 
pered to me, at the window “Ify dreams, last night, were dreams I have 
never had before The terror of them is hanging over me still ” The 
whistle sounded before I could answer, and the tram moved Her pale, 
quiet face looked at me, for the last time, looked sorrowfully and sol- 
emnly from the window She waved her hard — and I saw her no more 

Towards five o’clock on the afternoon of that same day, having a little 
time to myseh in the midst of the household duties which now pressed 
upon me, I sat down alone in my own room, to try and compose my mind 
with the volume of my husband’s Sermons For the first time m my life, 
I found my attention wandering over those pious and cheering words 
Concluding that Lady Clyde’s departure must have disturbed me far 
more seriously than I had myself supposed, I put the book aside, and 
went out to take a turn in the garden Sir Percival had not yet returned, 
to my knowledge, so I could feel no hesitation about showing myself in 
the grounds 

On turning the corner of the house, and gaming a view of the garden, 
I was startled by seeing a stranger walking in it The stranger was a 
woman — ^she was loungmg along Sie path, with her back to me, and was 
gathering the flowers 

As I approached, she heard me, and turned round 
My blood curdled in my veins The strange woman in the garden was 
Mrs Rubelle^ 

I could neither move nor speak She came up to me, as composedly as 
ever, with her flowers in her hand 
“What is the matter, ma’am^” she said quietly 

here’” I gasped out “Not gone to London I }^| gone to Cum- 
berland’” ^ 

Mrs Rubelle smelt at her flowers with a smile of malicious pity 
“Certainly not,” she said “I have never left Blackwater Park ” 

1 summoned breath enough and courage enough for another question 
l-Where is Miss Halcombe?^’ 

Mrs Rubelle fairly laughed at me, this time, and replied m these 
^otds — 

* Halcombe, maJam# has^not leibBlackwater Park either ” 

When I heard that astounding answer, all my thoughts were startled 
bai on the instant to my parting with Lady Glyde I can hardly^ss ^ P 
xi^oached myself — 4)ut, at that moment, I think I would havej^^^y 
a yearns hard savmgs to have known four hours earh^iwi^ t 
&new niow- 
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Mrs Rubeile mited, quietly arranging her nosegay, as if she expected 
me to say something 

I could say nothing I thought of Lady Clyde’s wornout energies and 
weakly health, and I trembled for the time when the shock of the dis- 
coveiy that I had made would fall on her For a minute, or more, my 
fears for the poor ladies silenced me At the end of that time, Mrs Ru- 
beile looked up sideways from her flowers, and said, ^'Here is Sir Per- 
cival, ma’am, returned from his ride ” 

I saw him as soon as she did He came towards us, slashing viciously 
at the flowers with his riding-whip When he was near enough to see my 
face, he stopped, struck at his boot with the whip, and burst out laugh- 
ing, so harshly and so violently, that the birds flew away, startled, from 
the tree by which he stood 

^^Well, Mrs Michelson,” he said, “you have found it out at last — 
have you?” 

I made no reply He turned to Mrs Rubeile 

“When did you show yourself in the garden?” 

“I showed myself about half an hour ago, sir You said I might take 
my liberty again, as soon as Lady Clyde had gone away to London ” 

“Quite right I don’t blame you — only asked the question ” He wait- 
ed a moment, and then addressed himself once more to me “You can’t 
believe it, can you>” he said mockingly “Herel come along and see for 
yourself ” 

He led the way round to the front of the house I followed him, and 
Mrs Rubeile followed me After passing through the iron gates, he 
stopped, and pointed with his whip to the disused middle wing of the 
building 

“There f ” he said “Look up at the first floor You know the old Eliz- 
abethan bedrooms? Miss Halcombe is snug and safe m one of the best 
of them, at this moment Take her in, Mrs Rubeile (you have got your 
key?) , take Mrs Michdson in, and let her own eyes satisfy her that 
there is no deception this time ” 

The tone in which he spoke to me, and the minute or two that had 
passed since we left the garden, helped me to recover my spirits a little 
What I might have done, at this critical moment, if all my life had been 
passed m service, I cannot say As it was, possessing the feelings, the 
principles, and the brmging-up of a lady, I could not hesitate about the 
right course to pursue My duty to myself, and my duty to Lady Clyde, 
al±e forbade me to remain m the employment of a man who had shame- 
fully deceived us both by a series of atrocious falsehoods 

I must beg permission, Sir Percival, to speak a few words to you in 
private,” I said “Havmg done so, I dial! be ready to piroceed with tbig 
person to Miss Halcombe’s room ” 

Mrs RuMIo, whom I had mdicatod fay a slight turn of my head, in- 
solently sniM at her nosegay, and walked away, with great deliberation, 
towards the hoi^ door ^ 

“Well,” said Sir Peraval sharply, “what is it now?” 
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“I wish to mention, sir, that I am desirous of resigning the situation 
I now hold at Blackwater Park ” That was literally how I put it I was 
resolved that the first words spoken in his presence should be words 
which expressed my intention to leave his service 
He eyed me with one of his blackest looks, and thrust his hands sav- 
agely into the pockets of his nding-coat 

“Why^” he said, ''why, I should like to know^” 

"It IS not for me. Sir Percival, to express an opinion on what has taken 
place in this house I desire to give no oftence 1 merely wish to say that 
I do not feel it consistent with my duty to Lady Clyde and to myself to 
remain any longer in your service ” 

"Is It consistent with your duty to me to stand there, casting suspicion 
on me to my face?’^ he broke out, in his most violent manner "I see 
what you’re driving at You have t^en your own mean, underhand view 
of an innocent deception practised on Lady Clyde for her own good It 
was essential to her health that she should have a change of air imme- 
diately — and you know as well as I do, she would never have gone away, 
if she had been told Miss Halcombe was still left here She has been de- 
ceived in her own interests — ^and I don’t care who knows it Co, if you 
like — there are plenty of housekeepers as good as you, to be had for the 
asking Co, when you please — ^but take care how you spread scandals 
about me and my affairs, when you’re out of my service Tell the truth, 
and nothing but the truth, or it will be the worse for you^ See Miss Hal- 
combe for yourself, see if she hasn’t been as well taken care of in one 
part of the house as m the other Remember the doctor’s own orders 
that Lady Clyde was to have a change of air at the earliest possible op- 
portunity Bear all that well in mind — ^and then say anything against me 
and my proceedings if you dare’ ” 

He poured out Aese words fiercely, all in a breath, walking backwards 
and forwards, and striking about him in the air with his whip 
Nothing that he said or did shook my opmion of the disgraceful series 
of falsehoods that he had told, m my presence, the day before, or of the 
cruel deception by which he had separated Lady Clyde from her sister, 
and had sent her uselessly to London, when she was half distracted with 
anxiety on Miss Halcombe’s account I naturally kept these thoughts to 
myself, and said nothing more to irntate him, but I was not the less re- 
solved to persist in my purpose A soft answer turneth away wrath, and 
I suppressed my own feelings accordingly, when it was my turn to reply 
"While I am in your service, Sir Percival,” I said, "I hope I know my 
duty well enough not to mqmre into your motives When I am out of 
your service, I hope I know my own place well enough not to speak of 

matters which don’t concern me ” 

"When do you want to go?” he asked, mterruptmg me without ceren 
mmy "Bon’t suppose I am anxious to keep you — don’t suppose I cane 
about you living the house? I am perfectly fair and opien m this 
from first to last When do you want to go>” 

"J should wish to leave at your earhesi convenience. Sir Peraval ” 
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convenience has nothing to do with it I shall be out of the house, 
for gocKl and all, to-morrow morning, and I can settle your accounts to- 
night If you want to study anybody's convenience, it had better be Miss 
Halcombe’s Mrs Rufaelle’s time is up to-day, and she has reasons for 
wishing to be m London to-night If you go at once. Miss Halcombe 
won’t have a soul left here to look after her ” 

I hc^e it IS unnecessary for me to say that I was quite incapable of 
deserting Miss Halcombe m such an emergency as had now befallen 
Lady Glyde and herself After first distinctly ascertaining fiom Sir Pei- 
cival that Mrs Rubelle was certam to leave at once if I took her place, 
and after also obtaining permission to arrange for Mr Dawson’s resum- 
ing his attendance on his patient, I willingly consented to remain at 
Blackwater Park until Miss Halcombe no longer required my services 
It was settled that I should give Sir PercivaPs solicitor a week’s notice 
before I left, and that he was to undertake the necessary arrangements 
for appointing my successor The matter was discussed in very few 
words At its condusion, Sir Percival abruptly turned on his heel, and 
left me free to jom Mrs Rubelle That smgular foreign person had been 
sitting composedly on the doorstep, aU this time, waiting till I could fol- 
low her to Miss Halcombe’s room 

I had hardly walked half-way towards the house, when Sir Percival, 
who had withdrawn m the opposite direction, suddenly stopped, and 
called me back 

“Why are you leaving my service?” he asked 

The question was so extraordinary, after what had just passed be- 
tween us, that I hardly knew what to say m answer to it 

“Mindf I don’t know why you are going,” he went on “You must gwe 
a reason for leaving me, I suppose, when you get another situation What 
reason? The breaking up of the family? Is that it?” 

“There can be no positive objection, Sir Percival, to that reason ” 

“Very well! That’s all I want to know If people apply for your char- 
acter, that’s your reason, stated by yourself You go in consequence of 
the breaking up of the fanuly ” 

He turned away agam, before I could say another word, and walked 
out rapidly mto the grounds His manner was as strange as hi^ language 
I acknowledge he alarmed me 

Even the patience of Mrs Rubelle was getting exhausted, when I 
joined her at the house door 

“At last^” she said, with a shn:^ of her lean foreign ^oulders> She 
led the way mto the iiihabited side of the hc^ise, ascencted the stairs, and 
opened with her key the door at the end of the passage, which commum-^ 
cated with the old Elizabethan rooms — a door never previously used, 
in my time, at Blackwater Park The rooms themsdves I knew well, hav- 
ing entered them myself, on various occasions, from the other side of the 
house Mrs Rubdie stopped at the third door along the old gallery, 
handed me the key of it, with the key of the door of cormnumcatip©, and 
tdd me I should find Mss Halcombe m room Befare I in, 1/ 
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thought it desirable to make her understand that her attendance had 
ceased Accordingly, I told her in plain words that the charge of the sick 
lady henceforth devolved entirely on myself 
“I am glad to hear it, ma’am,” said Mrs Rubelle want to go very 
much ” 

“Do you leave to-day?” I asked, to make sure of her 
“Now that you have taken charge, ma’am, I leave in half an hour’s 
time Sir Percival has kindly placed at my disposition the gardener, and 
the chaise, whenever I want them I shall want them in half an hour’s 
time, to go to the station I am packed up, in anticipation, already I 
wish you good-day, ma’am ” 

She dropped a brisk curtsey, and walked back along the gallery, hum- 
ming a little tune, and keeping time to it cheerfully with the nosegay in 
her hand I am sincerely thankful to say that was the last I saw of Mrs 
Rubelle 

When I went into the room. Miss Halcombe was asleep I looked at 
her anxiously, as she lay in the dismal, high, old-fashioned bed She was 
certainly not m any respect altered for the worse, since I had seen her 
last She had not been neglected, I am bound to admit, m any way that 
I could perceive The room was dreary, and dusty, and dark, but the 
window (looting on a solitary courtyard at the back of the house) was 
opened to let in the fresh air, and all that could be done to make the 
place comfortable had been done The whole cruelty of Sir Peraval’s 
deception had fallen on poor Lady Glyde The only ill-usage which either 
he or Mrs Rubelle had inflicted on Miss Halcombe, consisted, so far as 
I could see, m the first offence of hiding her away 
I stole back, leaving the sick laay still peacefully asleep, to give the 
gardener instructions about bringing the doctor I begged the man, after 
he had taken Mrs Rubelle to the station, to drive round by Mr Daw- 
son’s, and leave a message, in my name, asking him to call and see me I 
knew he would come on my account, and I knew he would remain when 
he found Count Fosco had left the house 
In due course of time, the gardener returned, and said that he had 
dnven round by Mr Dawson’s residence, after leaving Mrs Rubelle at 
the station The doctor sent me word that he was poorly in health him- 
self, but that he would call, if possible, the next morning 

Having delivered h:^ mess^, the gardener was about to withdraw, 
I^t I stopped him to request that he would come hsuck before dark, and 
^ up, that night, in cne of the emf^y bedrooms, so ^ to be within call^ 
hitcase I wanted him He understood readily enough my unwillingness to 
& left alone all might, m &e most desdate part of that deflate house, 
and we arranged that he should come m between eight and nine 
He came punctually, and I found cause to be thankful that I hs^ 
adopted the precaution of calling him m Before midmght, Sir Perovsi^^ 
§tr^iige temper broke out m the most violent and most alarmii^ manner^ 
li the^xdeneriiad been on the >^x)t to paafy him qn tfo msfeant, 

afraid to thmk what might have happened 
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AIukM all the afternoon and evening^ he had been walking about the 
house md grounds m an unsettled, esratable manner, having, in all prob 
ability, as I thought, taken an excessive quantity of wine at his solitary 
diiHier However that may be, I heard his voice calling loudly and an- 
grily, m the new wing of the house, as I was takmg a turn backwards and 
forwards along the gallery, the last thing at night The gardener imme- 
diately ran down to him, and I closed the door of commumcation, to 
keep the alarm, if possible, from reaching Miss Halcombe’s ears It was 
full half an hour before the gardener came back He declared that his 
master was quite out of his senses — ^not through the excitement of drink, 
as I had supposed, but through a kind of panic or frenzy of mmd, for 
which It was impossible to account He had found Sir Percival walking 
backwards and forwards by himself in the hall, swearing, with every ap- 
pearance of the most violent passion, that he would not stop another 
mmute alone in such a dungeon as his own house, and that he would take 
the first stage of his journey immediately, in the middle of the night The 
gardener, on approaching him, had been hunted out, with oaths and 
threats, to get the horse and chaise ready instantly In a quarter of an 
hour, Sir Percival had joined him m the yard, had jumped into the chaise, 
and, lashing the horse into a gallop, had driven himself away, with his 
face as pale as ashes m the moon-light The gardener had heard him 
shouting and cursing at the lodge-keeper to get up and open the gate — 
had heard the wheels roll funously on again, in the still night, when the 
gate was unlocked — ^and knew no more 

The next day, or a day or two after, I forget which, the chaise was 
brought back from Knowlesbury, our nearest town, by the ostler at the 
old mn Sir Percival had stopped there, and had afterwards left by the 
train — ^for what destination the man could not tell I never received any 
further information, either from himself or from any one else, of Sir 
PercivaPs proceedings, and I am not even aware, at this moment, wheth- 
a: he is m England or out of it He and I have not met, since he drove 
away, like an escaped criminal, from his own house, and it is my fervent 
hope and prayer that we may never meet again 

My own part of this sad family story is now drawing to an end 

I have been informed that the particulars of Miss Halcombe's wak- 
ing, and of what passed between us when she found me sitting by her 
bedside, are not matoiai to the purpose which is to be answered by the 
present narrative It will be sufficient for me to say, in this place, that 
Je was not herself conscious of the means adopted to remove her from 
the inhabited to the umnhakted part of the house She was m a deep 
sleep at the time, whether naturally or artificially produced she could not 
say In my absence at Ttoquay, and in the absence of ail the resident 
servants, except Margaret Pordher (who was peipetuaHy eatmg, drink- 
mg, or sleeping, when she was not at woEk), the secret trwsfer of Miss 
Haicombe from one part of the house to the other was no doii>t easily 
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performed Mrs Rnbelle (as I discovered for myself, m looking about 
the room) had provisions, and all other necessaries, together with the 
means of heating water, broth, and so on, without kindling a fire, placed 
at her disposal during the few days of her imprisonment with the sick 
lady She had declined to answer the questions which Miss Halcombe 
naturally put, but had not, in other respects, treated her with unkind- 
ness or neglect The disgrace of lending herself to a vile deception is the 
only disgrace with which I can conscientiously charge Mrs Rubelle 

I need write no particulars (and I am relieved to know it) of the effect 
produced on Miss Halcombe by the news of Lady Clyde’s departure, or 
by the far more melancholy tidings which reached us only too soon after- 
wards at Blackwater Park In both cases I prepared her mind beforehand 
as gently and as carefully as possible, havmg the doctor’s advice to guide 
me m the last case only, through Mr Dawson’s being too unwell to 
come to the house for some days after I had sent for him It was a sad 
time, a time which it afflicts me to think of, or to write of, now The 
precious blessings of religious consolation which I endeavoured to con- 
vey, were long in reaching Miss Halcombe’s heart, but I hope and be- 
lieve they came home to her at last I never left her till her strength was 
restored The train which took me away from that miserable house, was 
the train which took her away also We parted very mournfully in Lon- 
don I remained with a relative at Islington, and she went on to Mr 
Fairlie’s house m Cumberland 

I have only a few lines more to wnte before I close this painful state- 
ment They are dictated by a sense of duty 

In the first place, I wish to record my own personal conviction that no 
blame whatever, in connection with the events which I have now related, 
attaches to Count Fosco I am informed that a dreadful suspicion has 
been raised, and that some very serious constructions are placed upon his 
lordship’s conduct My persuasion of the Count’s innocence remains, 
however, quite unshaken If he assisted Sir Percival in sending me to 
Torquay, he assisted under a delusion, for which, as a foreigner and a 
stranger, he was not to blame If he was concerned in bringing Mrs Ru- 
belle to Blackwater Park, it was his misfortune and not his fault, when 
that foreign person was base enough to assist a deception planned and 
carried out by the master of the house I protest, m the interests of mor- 
ality, against blame being gratuitously and wantonly attached to the 
proceedings of the Count 

In the second place, I desire to express my regret at my own inability 
to remember the precise day on which Lady Clyde left Blackwater Park 
for London I am told that it is of the last importance to ascertain the 
exact date^of that lamentable journey, and I have anxiously taxe<f my 
memory to recall it The effort has been in vain I can only rememb^ 
now that it was towards the latter part of July We all know the dif&- 
culty, after a lapse of time, of fixmg precisely on a past date, unless it has 
hf en previously written down That difficulty is greatly mareased, m my 
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case, by the alanmng and confusing events which took place about the 
penod of Lady Clyde’s departure I heartily wish I had made a mem- 
orandum at the time I heartily wish my memory of the date was as 
Vivid as my memory of that poor lady’s face, when it looked at me sor- 
towfully for the last tune from the carnage wmdow 



The Story continued in several Narratives 

I The Narrative of Hester Pinhorn, Cook tn the 
Service of Count Fosco 

[Taken down from her own statement ] 

I am sorry to say that I have never learned to read or write I have been 
a hard-working woman all my life, and have kept a good character I 
know that it is a sin and wickedness to say the thing which is not, and I 
will truly beware of doing so on this occasion All that I know, I will 
tell, and I humbly beg the gentleman who takes this down to put my 
language right as he goes on, and to make allowances for my being no 
scholar 

In this last summer, I happened to be out of place (through no fault 
of my own) , and I heard of a situation, as plain cook, at Number Five 
Forest Road, St John’s Wood I took the place on trial My master’s 
name was Fosco My mistress was an English lady He was Count and 
she was Countess There was a girl to do housemaid’s work, when I got 
there She was not over clean or tidy — ^but there was no harm m her I 
and she were the only servants in the house 

Our master and mistress came after we got in And, as soon as they 
did come, we were told, downstairs, that company was expected from the 
country 

The company was my mistress’s niece, and the back bedroom on the 
first floor was got ready for her My mistress mentioned to me that Lady 
Glyde (that was her name) was in poor health, and that I must be par- 
ticular in my cooking accordingly She was to come that day, as well as 
I can remember — ^but, whatever you do, don’t trust my memory m the 
matter I am sorry to say it’s no use askmg me about days of the month, 
and such-like Except Sundays, half my time I take no heed of them, 
being a hardTWorkin^ woman and no scholar All I know is, Lady Glyde 
cmne, and,«wfaen^e did come, a fine fnght she gave us all, surely I don’t 
know how master brought her to the house, being hard at work at the 
time But he did bring her m the afternoon, I dunk, and the house- 
maid t|ie door to them, and showed &em mto the parlour Be- 
fore she been long down m the kitchen again with me, we heard a 

hurry-sk^r^ upstairs, and the parlour bell nngmg like mad, and my 
nustress^s v^qe^calling out for help 
^If'e both ran up; and there we saw the lady laid on the sofa, with !ter 
^ace white, and her hands fast clenched, and her head drawn 

^ had been taken with a sudden fnght, my mistress 
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said, and master lie told us sho was m a fit of convulsions I ran out, 
knowing the neighbourhood a little better than the rest of them, to fetch 
the nearest doctor’s help The nearest help was at Goodricke’s & Garth’s, 
who worked together as partners, and had a good name and connection, 
as I have heard, all round St John’s Wood Mr Goodricke was in, and 
he came back with me directly 

It was some time before he could make himself of much use The poor, 
unfortunte lady fell out of one fit mto another — and went on so, till she 
was quite weaned out, and as helpless as a new-born babe We then go^ 
her to bed Mr Goodricke went away to his house for medicme, and 
came back again in a quarter of an hour or less Besides the medicine he 
brought a bit of hollow mahogany wood with him, shaped like a kind 
of trumpet, and, after waiting a little while, he put one end over the 
lady’s heart and the other to his ear, and listened carefully 

When he had done, he says to my mistress, who was in the room “This 
5s a very serious case,” he says, “I recommend you to write to Lady 
Glyde’s friends directly ” My mistress says to him, “Is it heart disease?” 
And he says, “Yes, heart disease of a most dangerous kind ” He told her 
exactly what he thought was the matter, which I was not clever enough 
to understand But I know this, he ended by saymg that he was afraid 
neither his help nor any other doctor’s help was lfis.ely to be of much 
service 

My mistress took this ill news more quietly than my master He was a 
big, fat, odd sort of elderly man, who kept birds and white mice, and 
spoke to them as if they were so many Christian children He seemed 
terribly cut up by what had happened “Ah^ poor Lady Glydel poor deal 
Lady Clyde* ” he says— and went stalking about, wringing his fat hands 
more like a play-actor than a gentleman For one question my mistress 
asked the doctor about the lady’s chances of getting round, he asked a 
good fifty at least I declare he quite tormented us all— and, when he 
was quiet at last, out he went mto the bit of back garden, picking trum- 
peiy little nosegays, and asking me to take them upstairs and make the 
sick-room look pretty with them As if that did any good I thmk be must 
have been, at times, a little soft m his head But he was not a bad mas- 
ter , he had a monstrous avil tongue of his own, and a jolly, easy coax- 
ing way with him I liked him a deal better than my mistress She was a 
hard one, if ever there was a hard one yet 
Towards night-time, the lady roused up a little She had been so wear- 
ied out, before that, by the convulsions, that she never stirred hand or 
foot, or spoke a word to anybody She moved in the bed now, and stared 
about her at the room and us m it She must have been a nice-looking 
lady when well, with light hair, and blue eyes, and all that Her rest was 
troubled at night — ^at least so I heard from my mistr^, who sat up alone 
with her I only went in once before going to bed, to see if 1 could be of 
any use, and then she was talking to herself, m a confused, ranAEi^ 
manner She seined to want sadly to speak to somebody^ who 
sent from her somewhere I couldn’t catch the name the first tune, ^ 
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the second time master knocked at the door, with his regular mouthful of 
questions, and another of his trumpery nosegays 
When I went in, early the next morning, the lady was clean worn out 
again, and lay in a kind of faint sleep Mr Goodricke brought his part- 
ner, Mr Garth, with him to advise They said she must not be disturbed 
out of her rest, on any account They asked my mistress a many ques 
tions, at the other end of the room, about what the lady’s health had been 
in past times, and who had attended her, and whether she had ever suf- 
fered much and long together under distress of mind I remember my 
mistress said “Yes” to that last question And Mr Goodncke looked at 
Mr Garth, and shook his head, and Mr Garth looked at Mr Goodncke, 
and shook his head They seemed to think that the distress might have 
something to do with the mischief at the lady’s heart She was but a frail 
thing to look at, poor creature ^ Very little strength, at any time, I should 
say — ^very little strength 

Later on the same morning, when she woke, the lady took a sudden 
turn, and got seemingly a great deal better I was not let in agam to see 
her, no more was the housemaid, for the reason that she was not to be 
disturbed by strangers What I heard of her being better was through 
my master He was m wonderful good spints about the change, and 
looked in at the kitchen window from the garden, with his great big 
curly-brimmed white hat on, to go out 
“Good Mrs Cook,” says he, “Lady Glyde is better My mind is more 
easy than it was, and I am going out to stretch my big legs with a sunny 
little summer walk Shall I order for you, shall I market for you, Mrs 
Cook? What are you making there^ A nice tart for dinner? Much crust, 
if you please — ^much crisp crust, my dear, that melts and crumbles de- 
licious in the mouth ” That was his way He was past sixty, and fond of 
pastry Just think of that’ 

The doctor came again in the forenoon, and saw for himself that Lady 
Glyde had woke up better He forbid us to talk to her, or to let her talk 
to us, in case she was that way disposed, saying she must be kept quiet 
before all things, and encouraged to sleep as much as possible She did 
not seem to want to talk whenever I saw her — except overnight, when I 
couldn’t make out what she was saying — she seemed too much worn 
down Mr Goodncke was not nearly in such good spints about her as 
master He said nothmg when he came downstairs, except that he would 
call again at five o’clock 

About that time (which was before master came hcrnie again) the bell 
rang hard from the bedroom, and my mistress ran out mto the landing, 
ana called to me to go for Mr Goodncke, and tell him the lady had 
fainted I got on my bonnet and shawl, when, as good luck would have 
it, the doctor himself came to the house for his promised visit 
I let him m, and went upstairs along with him “Lady Glyde was just 
as usual,” says my mrstre:^ to him at the door, “she was awake 
lookmg about her, in a strange, forlorn manner, when I heard her gtve 
a sort of half cry, and she famted m a moment ” The doctor went up to 
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tlie and stooped down over the sick lady He looked very serious, all 
on a sudden, at the sight of her, and put his hand on her heart 
My mistress stared hard in Mr Goodncke’s face ^'Not dead^” says 
she, whispenng, and turning all of a tremble from head to foot 

^^Yes,” says the doctor, very quiet and grave ^^Dead I was afraid it 
would happen suddenly, when I exammed her heart yesterday ’’ My mis- 
tress stepped back from the bedside while he was speaking, and trembled 
and trembled again “Dead^” she whispers to herself, ''dead so sud- 
denly^ dead so soon^ what will the Count say?” Mr Goodricke advised 
her to go downstairs, and quiet herself a litde "You have been sitting up 
all night,” says he, "and your nerves are shaken This person,” says he, 
meaning me, “this person will stay in the room, till I can send for the 
necessary assistance ” My mistress did as he told her “I must prepare 
the Count,” she says “I must carefully prepare the Count ” And so she 
left us, shaking from head to foot, and went out 
"Your master is a foreigner,” says Mr Goodricke, when my mistress 
had left us "Does he understand about registering the death?” "I can^t 
rightly tell, sir,” says I, “but I should think not ” The doctor considered 
a minute, and then, says he, “I don't usually do such things,” says he, 
"but it may save the family trouble in this case, if I register the death 
myself I shall pass the district ofBce m half an hour's time, and I can 
easily look in Mention, if you please, that I will do so ” "Yes, sir,” says 
I, "with thanks, I'm sure, for your kindness in thinking of it ” "You don’t 
mind staying here till I can send you the proper person?” says he "No, 
sir,” says I, "I'll stay with the poor lady till then I suppose nothing more 
could be done, sir, than was done?” says I "No,” says he, "nothing, 
she must have suffered sadly before ever I saw her, the case was hopeless 
when I was called in ” "Ah, dear me^ we all come to it, sooner or later, 
don't we, sir?” says I He gave no answer to that, he didn't seem to care 
about talkmg He said "Good-day,” and went out 

I stopped by the bedside from that tune, till the time when Mr Good- 
ncke sent the person in, as he had promised She was by name Jane 
Gkmld I considered her to be a respectable-lookmg woman She made no 
remark, except to say that she understood what was wanted of her, and 
that she had wmded a many of them m her time 
How master bore the news when he first heard it, is more than I can 
tell, not having been present When I did see him, he looked awfully 
overcome by it, to be sure He sat quiet m a comer, with hi$ fat hands 
hanging over his thick knees, and his head down, and his eyes looking 
at nothing He seemed not so much sotj, as scared and dazed like, by 
what had happened My mistress managed all that was to be done about 
the funeral It must have cost a si^t of money, the m parti^lar/ 
being most beautiful The dead lady's husband was away, as we lieard/ 
in foreign parfe But my mistress (being her a^) settied it with te' 
friends m the country (Cumberland, I think) that ^e ^ould be buried 
there, m the same grave along with her mother Everythr^ig was doi^e 
handsomely, m rOsp^^of the funeral, I say aga&i, and master vfent 
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to attend the burying in the country himself He looked grand in his deep 
mourning, with his big solemn face, and his slow walk, and his broad 
hatband — that he did^ 

In conclusion, I have to say, m answer to questions put to me — 

(1) That neither I nor my fellow-servant ever saw my master give 
Lady Glyde any medicine himself 

(2) That he was never, to my knowledge and belief, left alone in the 
room with Lady Glyde 

(3) That I am not able to say what caused the sudden fnght which 
my mistress mformed me had seized the lady on her first coming into 
the house The cause was never explained, either to me or to my fellow- 
servant 

The above statement has been read over m my presence I have noth- 
ing to add to it, or to take away from it I say, on my oath as a Christian 
woman. This is the truth 

(Signed) Hester Tinhorn, Her + Mark 

2 The Narratwe of the Doctor 

To the Registrar of the Sub-District in which the under-mentioned Death 
took place — hereby certify that I attended Lady Glyde, aged Twenty- 
One last Birthday, that I last saw her on Thursday, the 25th July, 1850, 
that she died on the same day at No 5 Forest Road, St John’s Wood, 
and that the cause of her death was Aneurism Duration of Disease not 
known 

(Signed) Alfred Goodricke 

Profi Title MRCS Eng LJSA 

Address 12 Croydon Gardens, St John^s Wood 

3 The N car atvoe of Jane Gould 

I WAS the person sent in by Mr Goodricke, to do what was right and 
needful by the remains of a lady who had died at the house named m the 
certificate which precedes this I found the body in charge of the servant, 
Hester Tinhorn I remained with it, and prepared it, at the proper time, 
for the grkve It was laid in the coffin, m my presence, and I afterwards 
saw the coffin screwed down, previous to its removal "^en that had been 
done, and not before,. I received what was due to me, and left the hous^ 
I refer persons who may Wish to investigate my character to Mr Good- 
ricke He will bear witness that I can be trusted to tell the truth 

(Signed) Jane Gould 

4 Narrative of the Tombstone 

S^CRto to the Memory of Laura, Lady Glyde, wife of Sy Penivsi' 
Bla^wa^er Park, Hamp^re, and dau^ter of the late 
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Philip Fairlie, Esq , of Limmendge House, m this parish Born, March 
27th, 1829, marned, December 22nd, 1849, died, July 25th, 1850 

S The Narrattve of Walter Hartright 

Early in the summer of 1850, 1 , and my surviving compamons, left the 
wilds and forests of Central America for home Arrived at the coast, we 
took ship there for England The vessel was wrecked in the Gulf of 
Mexico, I was among the few saved from the sea It was my third es- 
cape from peril of death Death by disease, death by the Indians, death 
by drowning — ^all three had approached me, all three had passed me by 
The survivors of the wreck were rescued by an American vessel, bound 
for Liverpool The ship reached her port on the thirteenth day of Oc- 
tober, 1850 We landed late in the afternoon, and I arrived in London 
the same night 

These pages are not the record of my wanderings and my dangers 
away from home The motives which led me from my country and my 
friends to a new world of adventure and peril are known From that self- 
imposed exile I came back, as I had hoped, prayed, believed I should 
come back — ^a changed man In the waters of a new life I had tempered 
my nature afresh In the stem school of extremity and danger my will 
had learned to be strong, my heart to be resolute, my mind to rely on 
Itself I had gone out to fly from my own future I came back to face it, as 
a man should 

To face it with that inevitable suppression of myself, which I knew it 
would demand from me I had parted with the worst bitterness of the 
past, but not with my hearths remembrance of the sorrow and the tender- 
ness of that memorable time I had not ceased to feel the one irreparable 
disappointment of my life— I had only learned to bear it Laura Fairlie 
was in all my thoughts when the ship bore me away, and I looked my 
last at England Laura Fairlie was in all my thoughts when the ship 
brought me back, and the morning light showed the friendly shore in 
view 

My pen traces the old letters as my heart goes back to the old love I 
write of her as Laura Fairlie still It is hard to think of her, it is hard to 
speak of her, by her husband’s name 
There are no more words of explanation to add, on my appearing for 
t^ second time in these pages This narrative, if I have the strength and 
the courage to write it, may now go on 

My first anxieties and first hopes, when the mommg came, centred 
in my mother and my sister I felt the necessity of prqjanng them for the 
joy and surprise of my return, after an absence during which it had been 
impossible for them to receive any tidmgs of mefer months past Early 
in the morning, I sent a letter to the Hampstead Cottage, and followed it 
myself in an hour^s time 

When the first meeting was over, when our quiet and o£ 
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Other days began gradually to return to us, I saw something in my mo- 
ther's face which told me that a secret oppression lay heavy on her heart 
There was more than love — ^there was sorrow m the anxious eyes that 
looked on me so tenderly, there was pity in the kind hand that slowly 
and fondly strengthened its hold on mine We had no concealments from 
each other She knew how the hope of my life had been wrecked — ^she 
knew why I had left her It was on my lips to ask as composedly as I 
could, if any letter had come for me from Miss Halcombe — if there was 
any news of her sister that I might hear But, when I looked m my mo- 
ther’s face, I lost courage to put the question even in that guarded form 
I could only say, doubtmgly and restrainedly — 

^^You have something to tell me ” 

My sister, who had been sitting opposite to us, rose suddenly, without 
a word of explanation — rose, and left the room 

My mother moved closer to me on the sofa, and put her arms round 
neck Those fond arms trembled, the tears flowed fast over the faithful, 
loving face 

“Walter she whispered, “my own darling f my heart is heavy for 
you O my son’ my son’ try to remember that I am still left’” 

My head sunk on her bosom She had said all, in saying those words 


It was the morning of the third day since my return — ^the morning of 
the 1 6th of October 

I had remained with them at the Cottage, I had tried hard not to em 
bitter the happiness of my return to them, as it was embittered to me I 
had done all man could to rise after the shock, and accept my life resign- 
edly — to let my great sorrow come m tenderness to my heart, and not m 
despair It was useless and hopeless No tears soothed my aching eyes, 
no relief came to me from my sister’s sympathy or my mother’s love 
On that third morning, I opened my heart to them At last the words 
passed my lips which I had longed to speak on the day when my mother 
told me of her death 

“Let me go away alone, for a little while,” I said “I shall bear it better 
when I have looked once more at the place where I first saw her— when I 
have knelt and prayed by the grave where they have laid her to rest ” 

I departed on my purney— my journey to the grave of Laura Faurlie 
It was a quiet autumn afternoon when I stopped at the solitary sta- 
tion, and set forth alone, on foot, by the well-remembered road The wan- 
ing sun was shinmg faintly through thin white clouds, the air was warm 
and stdl, the peacefulness of the lonely country was over^adowed and 
saddened by the influence of the falling year , „ , t j 

I readied the moor , I stood again on the brow of the hill, I looked on, 
along the path— and iiere were the familiar garden trees in the dist^c^, 
the clmt sweeping ^micirde of the driv^, the high white walls of L^m^ 
mern^ House The chances and changes, the wanderings and dai^i^ of 
mcMiths pastj ^rank. and shrivelled to nothing in my 
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rmnd It was like yesterday, since my feet had last trodden the fragrant 
heathy ground! I thought I should see her commg to meet me, with her 
little straw hat shading her face, her simple dress fluttenng m the air, 
and her well-filled sketch-book ready in her hand 

0 Death, thou hast thy stmg^ O Grave, thou hast thy victory f 

1 turned aside, and there below me, m the glen, was the lonesome 
gray church, the porch where I had waited for the commg of the woman 
HI white, the hill encirdmg the quiet burial-ground, the brook bubbling 
cold over its stony bed There was the marble cross, fair and white, at the 
head of the tomb — the tomb that now rose over mother and daughter 
alike 

I approached the grave I crossed once more the low stone stile, and 
bared my head as I touched the sacred ground Sacred to gentleness and 
goodness, sacred to reverence and grief 
I stopped before the pedestal from which the cross rose On one side of 
it, on the side nearest to me, the newly-cut inscription met my eyes — 
the hard, clear, cruel black letters which told the story of her life and 
death I tried to read them I did read, as far as the name ‘‘Sacred to 

the Memory of Laura ” The kind blue eyes dim with tears, the fair 

head drooping wearily, the mnocent, parting words which implored me 
to leave her — oh, for a happier last memory of her than this , the memory 
I took away with me, the memory I bring back with me to her grave ^ 

A second time I tried to read the mscription I saw, at the end, the 

date of her death, and above it 

Above it, there were lines on the marble, there was a name among 
them, which disturbed my thoughts of her I went round to the other 
side of the grave, where there was nothing to read— nothmg of earthly 
vileness to force its way between her spirit and mine 
I knelt down by the tomb I laid my hands, I laid my head on the 
broad white stone, and closed my weary eyes on the earth around, on the 
light above I let her come back to me Oh, my love^ my love! my heart 
may speak to you now f It is yesterday again smce we parted — yesterday, 
since your dear hand lay m mme — yesterday, smce my eyes looked their 
last on you My love! my love* 


Time had flowed on, and Silence had fallen, like thick mght, over its 
course 

The first scmid that came, after the heavenly f^ce, rustled faintly, 
like a passing breath of air, over the grass of the bunal-ground I b^rd 
it nearir^ me dowly, untH it came changed to my ear— came like Iqot- 
steps movm§ onward — ^then stoppal 

I Iboked 

The sunsefew^i^at imA The dwds had pprted, the l^t 

fell mellow over the hills The last of the day was cold and deai^d MiU 
m the quiet valley of the dead 

Beyond me, m fhetmial-gromid, standing together in the^^ dear- 
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ness of the lower light, I saw two women They were looking towards the 
tomb, looking towards me 
Two 

They came a little on, and stopped again Their veils were down, and 
hid their faces from me When they stopped, one of them raised her veil 
In the still evening light, I saw the face of Manan Halcombe 
Changed, changed as if years had passed over it^ The eyes large and 
wild, and looking at me with a strange terror in them The face worn and 
wasted piteously Pam and fear and grief written on her as with a brand 
I took one step towards her from the grave She never moved — ^she 
never spoke The veiled woman with her cried out faintly I stopped The 
springs of my life fell low, and the shuddering of an unutterable dread 
crept over me from head to foot 

The woman with the veiled face moved away from her companion, 
and came towards me slowly Left by herself, standing by herself, Marian 
Halcombe spoke It was the voice that I remembered — ^the voice not 
changed, like the frightened eyes and the wasted face 
<^My dreamt my dream I heard her say those words softly, m the 
awful silence She sank on her knees, and raised her clasped hands to 
heaven ^Tather ^ strengthen him Father t help him, in his hour of need ” 
The woman came on, slowly and silently came on I looked at her — 
at her, and at none o+her, from that moment 
The voice that was praying for me, faltered and sank low — ^then rose 
on a sudden, and called sdfrightedly, called despairingly to me to come 
away 

But the veiled woman had possession of me, body and soul She stop- 
ped on one side of the grave We stood face to face, with the tombstone 
between us She was close to the mscription on the side of the pedestal 
Her gown touched the black letters 

The voice came nearer, and rose and rose more passionately stiH 

‘^Hide your face* don’t look at herl Oh, for God’s sake spare him 

The woman lifted her veil 

‘^Sacred to the Memory of Laura, Lady Clyde ” 

Laura, Lady Clyde, was standing by the inscription, and was lodhng 
at me over the grave 

\The Second Epoch oj the Story doses here.} 



THE THIRD EPOCH 

The Story continued by Walter Hartright 

I 

I OPEN a new page I advance my narrative by one week 

The history of the mterval which I thus pass over must remain unre- 
corded My heart turns faint, my mmd sinks in darkness and confusion 
when I think of it This must not be, if I, who write, am to guide, as I 
ought, you who read This must not be, if the clue that leads throu^ the 
windings of the Story is to remam, from end to end, untangled in my 
hands 

A life suddenly changed — ^its whole purpose created afresh, its hopes 
and fears, its struggles, its interests, and its sacnfices, all turned at once 
and for ever into a new direction — this is the prospect which now opens 
before me, like the burst of view from a mountain’s top I left my narra- 
tive m the quiet shadow of Limmeridge church I resume it, one week 
later, in the stir and turmoil of a London Street 

The street is m a populous and a poor neighbourhood The ground- 
floor of one of the hou^s in it is occupied by a small newsvendor’s shop, 
and the first floor and the second are let as furnished lodgings of the 
humblest kind 

I have taken those two floors in an assumed name On the upper floor 
I live, with a room to work m, a room to sleep in On the lower floor, un- 
der the same assumed name, two women live, who are described as my 
sisters I get my bread by drawing and engraving on wood for the cheap 
periodicals My sisters are supposed to help me by taking in a little 
needlework Our poor place of abode, our humble calling, our assumed 
relationship, and our assumed name, are all used alike as a means of hid 
mg us m the house-forest of London We are numbered no longer with 
the people whose lives are open and known I am an obscure, unnoticed 
man, without patrcm or fnend to help me Manan Halcombe is nothing 
now, but my eldest sister, who provides for our household wants by the 
toll of her own hands We two, in the estimation of others, are at once the 
dupes and the agents of a daring imposture We are supposed to be the 
a.ccomplices of mad Anne Cathenck, who claims the name, the place, and 
the living personality of dead Lady Glyde 
That IS our situation That is the changed aspect in which we three 
must appear, henceforth, in this narrative, for many and many a p^e to 
come 
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In the eye of reason and of law, m the estimation of relatives and 
friends, according to every received formality of civilised society, ^‘Laura, 
Lady Glyde,’’ lay buried with her mother in Limmendge churchyard 
Torn m her own lifetime from the list of the living, the daughter of 
Philip Fairlie and the wife of Percival Clyde might still exist for het 
sister, might still exist for me, but to all the world besides she was dead 
Dead to her uncle, who had renounced her, dead to the servants of the 
house, who failed to recognise her, dead to the persons in authority 
who had transmitted her fortune to her husband and her aunt, dead to 
my mother and my sister, who believed me to be the dupe of an adven- 
turess and the victim of a fraud, socially, morally, legally — dead 

And yet alive ’ Alive in poverty and m hiding Alive, with the poor 
drawing-master to fight her battle, and to win the way back for her to 
her place in the world of living beings 

Did no suspicion, excited by my own knowledge of Anne Catherick's 
resemblance to her, cross my mind, when her face was first revealed to 
me? Not the shadow of a suspicion, from the moment when she lifted her 
veil by the side of the inscription which recorded her death 

Before the sun of that day had set, before the last glimpse of the home 
which was closed against her had passed from our view, the farewell 
words I spoke, when we parted at Limmendge House, had been recalled 
by both of us, repeated by me, recognised by her “If ever the time 
comes, when the devotion of my whole heart and soul and strength wiH 
give you a moment^s happiness, or spare you a moment’s sorrow, will 
you try to remember the poor drawmg-master who has taught you?” She, 
who now remembered so little of the trouble and terror of a later time, 
remembered those words, and laid her poor head innocently and trust- 
ingly on the bosom of the man who had spoken them In that moment, 
when she called me by my name, when she said, “They have tried to 
make me forget everything, Walter, but I remember Manan, and I re- 
member you ^^ — ^in that moment, I, who had long smce given her my love, 
gave her my life, and thanked God that it was mine to bestow on her 
Yes^ the time had come From thousands on thousand^ of miles away, 
through forest and wilderness, where companions stronger than I had 
fallen by my side, through peril of death thnce renewed, and thrice es- 
caped, the Hand that leads man on the dark road to the future, had led 
me to meet that time Forlorn and disowned, sorely tned and sadly 
changed, her beauty faded, her mmd clouded, robbed of her station in 
the world, of her place among living creatures — the devotion I had prom- 
ised, the devotion of my whole heart and soul and strength might be laid 
blamelessly, now, at those dear feet In the right of her calamity, in the 
right of her fnendlmess, she was mme at last^ Mim to support, to pro- 
tect, to cherish, to restore Mme to love and honour as father and brother 
both Mme to vindicate through all risks and all sacrifices— -thror^ the 
toeless struggle agmmt Rank and Power, through the loi^ fi^t with 
«mea Decmt'and fcfttfi^ Succe^, through the waste of my rqmtation, 
Ufeloss of my fnends^ throu^ the hazard of my life 
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My position is defined, my motives are acknowledged The story of 
Manan and the story of Laura must come next 

I shall relate both narratives, not in the words (often interrupted, often 
inevitably confused) of the speakers themselves, but in the words of the 
brief, plain, studiously simple abstract which I committed to writing for 
my own guidance, and for the guidance of my legal adviser So the 
tangled web will be most speedily and most intelligibly unrolled 
The story of Manan begins where the narrative of the housekeeper at 
Bla(iwater Park left off 

On Lady Giyde^s departure from her husband’s house, the fact of that 
departure, and the necessary statement of the circumstances under which 
It had taken place, were communicated to Miss Halcombe by the house- 
keeper It was not till some days afterwards (how many days exactly, 
Mrs Michelson, m the absence of any written memorandum on the sub- 
ject, could not imdertake to say) that a letter arrived from Madame 
Fosco announcing Lady Clyde’s sudden death m Count Fosco’s house 
The letter avoided mentioning dates, and left it to Mrs Michelson’s dis- 
cretion to break the news at once to Miss Halcombe, or to defer doing so 
until that lady’s health should be more firmly established 
Having consulted Mr Dawson (who had been himself delayed, by 
ill-health, in resuming his attendance at Blackwater Park), Mrs Michel- 
son, by the doctor’s advice, and in the doctor’s presence, communicated 
the news, either on the day when the letter was received, or on the day 
after It is not necessary to dwell here upon the effect which the intelli- 
gence of Lady Clyde’s sudden death produced on her sister It is only 
useful to the present purpose to say that she was not able to travel for 
more than three weeks afterwards At the end of that time ^e proceeded 
to London, accompanied by the housekeeper They parted there, Mrs 
Michelson previously mforming Miss Halcombe of her address, in case 
fliey might wish to communicate at a future penod 

parting with the housekeeper, Miss H^combe went at once to the 
office of Messrs Cilmore & Kjnrie, to consult with the latter gentlemap, 
m Mr Gilmore’s absence She mentioned to Mr Kyrle what she bad 
tlmught It desirable to conceal from every one else (Mrs Micbelson in- 
clud^) — ^her suspicion of the circumstances under which Lady Glycfe 
was said to have m^ h&t death Mr Kyrle, who had previously giw 
friendly proof of his anxiety to serve Miss Halcombe, at once undertook 
to make such mquines as the delicate and dangerous nature of the m- 
vestigation proposed to him would permit ’ 

To exhaust this part of the subject before going further, it may be here 
mentioned that Count Fosco offered every facility to Mr )5^ytlfr, oo^thai? 
gentleman’s statmg that he was sent by Miss Halcombe to adtefit ssi<ir 
particulars as had not yet reached her of Lady Qyde’s dtfea^^ 
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Kyrle was placed in communication with the medical man, Mr Good 
ncke, and with the two servants In the absence of any means of ascer 
taming the exact date of Lady Clyde’s departure from Blackwater Park, 
the result of the doctor’s and the servants’ evidence, and of the volun- 
teered statements of Count Fosco and his wife, was conclusive to the 
mind of Mr Kyrle He could only assume that intensity of Miss Hal- 
combe’s suffering under the loss of her sister, had misled her judgment 
in a most deplorable manner, and he wrote her word that the shock- 
ing suspicion to which she had alluded m his presence, was, m his opm- 
lon, destitute of the smallest fragment of foundation in truth Thus the 
investigation by Mr Gilmore’s partner began and ended 
Meantime, Miss Halcombe had returned to Limmendge House, and 
had there collected all the additional information which she was able to 
obtain 

Mr Fairlie had received his first intimation of his niece’s death from 
his sister, Madame Fosco, this letter also not containmg any exact ref 
erence to dates He had sanctioned his sister’s proposal that the deceased 
lady should be laid in her mother’s grave in Limmendge churchyard 
Count Fosco had accompanied the remains to Cumberland, and had at- 
tended the funeral at Limmendge, which took place on the 30th of July 
It was followed, as a mark of respect, by all the inhabitants of the village 
and the neighbourhood On the next day, the inscnption (originally 
drawn out, it was said, by the aunt of the deceased lady, and submitted 
for approval to her brother, Mr Fairlie) was engraved on one side of 
the monument over the tomb 

On the day of the funeral and for one day after it Count Fosco bad 
been received as a guest at Limmendge House, but no interview had 
taken place between Mr Fairlie and himself, by the former gentleman’s 
desire They had communicated by writing, and, through this medium, 
Count Fosco had made Mr Fairlie acquainted with the details of his 
niece’s last illness and death The letter presenting this information added 
no new facts to the facts already known, but one very remarkable para 
graph was contained in the postscript It referred to Anne Catherick 
The substance of the paragraph m question was as follows — 

It first informed Mr Fairlie that Anne Cathenck (of whom he mi^t 
hear full particulars from Miss Halcombe when die reached Limmend^) 
had been traced and recovered in the neighbourhood of Blackwater Park, 
and had been, for the second time, placed under the c|a]^ of the medi- 
cal tnan from whose custody she h^ once escaped. 

^ This was the first part of the pc^tscnpt The s^xwi part warned Mr. 
Fairlie that Anne Cathenck’s mental malady had been aggravated by 
her long freedom from control, and that the insane hatred and distrust 
of Sir Percival Clyde, which had been one of her most marked delusions 
m former times, still existed, under a newly-acquired form The mt- 
fortunate woman’s last idea la connectian with Sir Percrval, was the 
of annoying" and distr^ffiig hfai, and of elevating herself,, as mp- 
m theestoat|^^4P the plants and nurses, by assuming the char- 
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acter of his deceased wife, the scheme of this personation having evi- 
dently occurred to her, after a stolen interview which she had succeeded 
in obtaining with Lady Clyde, and at which she had observed the extra- 
ordinary accidental likeness between the deceased lady and herself It 
was to the last degree improbable that she would succeed a second time 
m escaping from the Asylum, but it was just possible she might find 
some means of annoying the late Lady Clyde’s relatives with letters , and, 
in that case, Mr Fairlie was warned beforehand how to receive them 
The postscript, expressed m these terms, was snown to Miss Halcombe, 
when she arrived at Limmeridge There were also placed m her possess- 
ion the clothes Lady Clyde had worn, and the other effects she had 
brought with her to her aunt’s house They had been carefully collected 
and sent to Cumberland by Madame Fosco 
Such was the posture of affairs when Miss Halcombe reached Lim- 
mendge, m the early part of September 
Shortly afterwards, she was confined to her room by a relapse, her 
weakened physical energies giving way under the severe mental affliction 
from which she was now suffering On getting stronger again, in a month’s 
time, her suspicion of the circumstances described as attendmg her sis- 
ter’s death still remained unshaken She bad heard nothing, in the in- 
terim, of Sir Percival Clyde, but letters had reached her from Madame 
Fosco, making the most affectionate inquiries on the part of her husband 
and herself Instead of answermg these letters, Miss Halcombe caused 
the house ui St John’s Wood, and the proceedings of its inmates to be 
privately watched 

Nothmg doubtful was discovered The same result attended the next 
mvestigaticms, whidbi were secretly instituted on the subject of Mrs Ru- 
belle She had arrived m London, about six months before, with her hus* 
band They had come from Lyons, and they had taken a house in the 
neighbourhood of Leicester Square, to be fitted up as a boarding-house 
for foreigners, who were expected to visit England in large numbers to 
see the Exhibiticm of 1851 Nothmg was known against husband or wife 
in the neighbourhood. They were quiet people, and they had paid theiir 
way honestly up to the present time^ The find inquiries related to Sir 
Percival Clyde He was settled in Pans, and living there quietly m a 
small cirde of Enghsh and French fnesnds 
Foiled at all poi^s, but still not able to resty Miss Halcombe next de- 
ternwoed to vmt the Asyiwst m which she tboa s^upp©sed Anne; Cathefiidk 
to be for the second time* confined She bad felt a stxmg erpiositj about 
the womm m formr days; and she was now doubly interested — first, 
m ascertaimng whether the report oi Anne Cathenck’s aittempted per- 
sonation of Lady Clyde was true,, and, secondly (if it proved to be true), 
m discoverrc^ for herself what poor o^atuareiJs red motive were im 
attemptag the deceit 

Althou;^ Count Fosce’s letter to Mr Fmrte did not the ad- 
dress the that impcnitant ommm 
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mendge, she had mf ormed him of the locality m wbrch the hoiase was situ- 
ated, and Miss Halcombe had noted down the direction in her diary, 
with all the other particulars of the interview, exactly as she heard them 
from Mr Hartright’s own lips Accordingly, she looked back at the entry, 
and extracted the address, furnished herself with the Count’s letter to 
Mr Fairlie, as a species of credential which might be useful to her, and 
started by herself for the Asylum, on the eleventh of October 

She passed the night of the eleventh in London It had been her m- 
tentiom to sleep at the house inhabited by Lady Clyde’s old governess, 
but Mrs Vesey’s agitation at the sight of her lost pupil’s nearest and 
dearest friend was so distressing, that Miss Halcombe considerately re- 
frained from remaining in her presence, and removed to a respectable 
boarding-house in the neighbourhood, recommended by Mrs Vesey’s 
marned sister The next day, she proceeded to the Asylum, which was 
situated not far from London, on the northern side of the metropolis 
She was immediately admitted to see the proprietor 
At first he appeared to be deadedly unwilling to let her communicate 
with his patient But, on her showing him the postscript to Count Fosco’s 
letter — on her reminding him that she was the “Miss Halcombe” there 
referred to, that she was a near relative of the deceased Lady Clyde, 
and that she was therefore naturally interested, for family reasons, in ob- 
serving for herself the extent of Anne Catherick’s delusion m relation to 
her late sister — the tone and manner of the owner of the Asylum altered, 
and he withdrew his objections He probably felt that a continued re- 
fusal, under these arcumstances, would not only be an act of discourtesy 
in itself, but would also imply that the proceedings m his establishment 
were not of a nature to bear investigation by respectable strangers 
Miss Halcombe’s own impression was that the owner of the Asylum 
had not been received into the confidence of Sir Percival and the Count 
His consenting at all to let her visit his patient seemed to afford one proof 
of this, and fais readiness in making admissions which could scarcely have 
escaped the lips of an accomplice, certainly appeared to furnish another 
For example, m the course of the mtroductory conversation which took 
place, he mfomied Miss Halcombe that Anne Cathenck had been 
brought baci to him, with the necessary order and certificates, by Count 
Fosco, on the twenty-seventh of July, the Count also producing a letter 
of explanations and instructions, signed by Sir Percival Clyde On re- 
ceiving his inmate again, the propnetor of the Asylum acknowledged 
that he had observed some curious personal changes m her Such changes, 
no doubt, were not without precedent m his e:^nence of porsems men- 
tally afiiicted Insane people were often, at one time, outwardly as well 
as inwardly, unlike what th^ were at another , the change from better 
t6 worse, or from worse to better, m the madness, having a necessary 
tendency to produce iterations of appearance extemaily He allowed for 
these, and he allowed for tite modtlcation m the form of Aite 

Citihmck’s was f ^ecled^ ^ <toubt, in her and 

he tmies, oexta^ <fiSereBces be- 
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tween his patient befoie she had escaped, and his patient since she had 
been brought back Those differences were too minute to be described He 
could not say, of course, that she was absolutely altered in height or 
shape or complexion, or in the colour of her hair and eyes, or in the gen- 
eral form of her face the change was somethmg that he felt, more than 
something that he saw In short, the case had been a puzzle from the 
first, and one more perplexity was added to it now 

It cannot be said that this conversation led to the result of even par- 
tially preparing Miss Halcombe^s mind for what was to come But it 
produced, nevertheless, a very serious effect upon her She was so com- 
pletely unnerved by it, that some little time elapsed before she could 
summon composure enough to follow the proprietor of the Asylum to that 
part of the house in which the inmates were confined 

On inquiry, it turned out that the supposed Anne Catherick was then 
taking exercise in the grounds attached to the establishment One of the 
nurses volunteered to conduct Miss Halcombe to the place, the pro- 
prietor of the 4sylum remaining in the house for a few minutes to attend 
to a case which required his services, and then engaging to join his visitor 
m the grounds 

The nurse led IMiss Halcombe to a distant part of the property, which 
was prettily laid out, and, after looking about her a little, turned into a 
turf walk, shaded by a shrubbery on either side About half-way down 
this walk, two women were slowly approaching The nurse pointed to 
them, and said, '^There is Anne (^thenck, ma’am, with the attendant 
who waits on her The attendant will answer any questions you wish to 
put ” With those words the nurse left her, to return to the duties of the 
house 

Miss Halcombe advanced on her side, and the women advanced on 
theirs When they were within a dozen paces of each other, one of the 
women stopped for an instant, looked eagerly at the strange lady, shook 
off the nurse’s grasp on her, and the next moment, rushed into Miss 
Halcombe’s arms In that moment Miss Halcombe recognised her sister 
— ^recognised the dead-alive 

Fortunately for the success of the measures taken subsequently, no 
one was present, at that moment, but the nurse She was a yming woman , 
and she was so startled that she was at first quite mcapable of interfer- 
ing When she was able to do so, her whole services were required by 
l^isS Halcombe, who had for the moment sunk altogether in the effort 
to keep her own senses under the shock of the discovery After waiting? 
a few minute in the fi^h am and the cool shade, her natural energy and 
courage helped her a little, and she became sufficiently mistress of hersfelf 
to fed the nece^ity of recalling her presence of mind for her unfortunate 
sister’s sake 

She obtained permission to speak alone with the patient, on condition, 
that they both remained well withm the nurse’s view There was no time 
fc^questions — there was only time for Miss Halcombe to m the 

«»ppy lady the necessity of controHii^ hersdf, and fe> 
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immediate help and rescue if she did so The prospect of escaping from 
the Asylum by obedience to her sister^s directions was sufficient to quiet 
Lady Clyde, and to make her understand what was required of her Miss 
Halcombe next returned to the nurse, placed all the gold she then had 
in her pocket (three sovereigns) in the nurse’s hands, and asked when and 
where she could speak to her alone 

The woman was at first surprised and distrustful But, on Miss Hal- 
combe’s declaring that she only wanted to put some questions which she 
was too much agitated to ask at that moment, and that she had no in- 
tention of misleading the nurse into any dereliction of duty, the woman 
took the money, and proposed three o’clock on the next day as the time 
for the interview She might then slip out for half an hour, after the pa- 
tients had dined , and she would meet the lady m a retired place, outside 
the high north wall which screened the grounds of the house Miss Hal- 
combe had only time to assent, and to whisper to her sister that she 
should hear from her on the next day, when the proprietor of the Asylum 
joined them He noticed his visitor’s agitation, which Miss Halcombe ac- 
counted for by saying that her interview with Anne Cathenck had a little 
startled her at first She took her leave as soon after as possible — ^that 
IS to say, as soon as she could summon courage to force herself from the 
presence of her unfortunate sister 

A very little reflection, when the capacity to reflect returned, con 
vinced her that any attempt to identify Lady Glyde and to rescue her 
by legal means would, even if successful, involve a delay that might be 
fatal to her sister’s intellects, which were shaken already by the horror 
of the situation to which she had been consigned By the time Miss Hal- 
combe had got back to London, she had determmed to eflect Lady 
Clyde’s escape privately, by means of the nurse 

She went at once to her stockbroker, and sold out of the funds all the 
property she possessed, amounting to rather less than seven hundred 
pounds Determined, if necessary, to pay the price of her sister’s liberty 
with every farthing she had in the world, she repaired the next day, hav- 
mg the whole sum about her, in bank-notes, to her appointment outside 
the Asylum wall 

The nurse was there Miss Halcombe approached the subject cau 
tiously by many prehminary questions She discovered, among other par- 
ticulars, that the nurse who had, m former times, attended on the true 
Anne Cathenck, had been held re^nsible (although she was nc^ to 
blame for it) for the patient’s escape, and had lost her place m conse- 
qumce The gsine penalty, it was added, would Mtadh to the person then 
speakmg to her if the supposed Anne Cathenck was missing a second 
time, and, moreover, the nurse m this case, had an espeaal interest in 
keeping her place She was engaged to be married, and she and h^ fea- 
ture husband were waitir^ till they could save, together, between twoani 
three hundred pounds to start m businei^ The nurse’s wages were good^ 
and she might succeed^ by stnct eqoncpiy^ in contnbutmg her sm^ 
the Slim OToe 
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On this hint, Miss Halcombe spoke She declared that the supposed 
Anne Catherick was nearly related to her, that she had been placed in 
the Asylum under a fatal mistake, and that the nurse would be doing a 
good and a Christian action in bemg the means of restoring them to one 
another Before there was time to start a single objection, Miss Halcombe 
took four bank-notes of a hundred pounds each from her pocket-book, 
and c^ered them to the woman, as a compensation for the nsk she was 
to run, and for the loss of her place 
The nurse hesitated, through sheer increduhty and surprise Miss Hal- 
combe pressed the pomt on her firmly 
‘^You will be doing a good action,” she repeated, “you will be helpmg 
the most injured and unhappy woman alive There is your marriage- 
portion for a reward Bring her safely to me here, and I will put these 
four bank-notes into your hand, before I claim her ” 

“Will you give me a letter saying those words, which I can show to 
my sweetheart, when he asks how I got the moneys” inquired the woman 
“I will bring the letter with me, ready written and signed,” answered 
Miss Halcombe 

“Then I’ll risk it,” said the nurse 
“When>” 

“To-morrow ” 

It was hastily agreed between them that Miss Halc(mibe should re- 
turn early the next morning, and wait out of sight, among the trees — ^al- 
ways, however, keeping near the quiet spot of ground under the north 
ts^all The nurse could fix no time for her appearance, caution requinng 
that she should wait, and be guided by circumstances On that under- 
standing they separated 

Miss Halcombe was at her place, with the promised letter, and the 
promised bank-notes, before ten the next morning She waited more than 
an hour and a half At the end of that time, the nurse came quickly round 
the comer of the wall, holding Lady Clyde by the arm The moment they 
met, Miss Halcombe put the bank-notes and the letter into her hand — 
and the sisters were united again 

The nurse had dressed Lady Clyde, with excellent fcwre-thought, in a 
bonnet, veil, and shawl of her own Miss Halcombe only detained her to 
suggest a means of turnmg the pursuit m a false direction, when the es- 
cape was discovered at the Asylum She was to go back to the house, to 
mention in the heanng of the other nurses that Anne Catherick had been 
inquiring latterly about the distance from I^ndon to Hampshire, to wait 
till the last moment, before discovery was inevitable, and then to give 
the alarm that Anne was muring Tte sui^sed mqumes about Hamp- 
shire, when commumcated to the owner of the Asylum, would lead him 
to imagine that his patient had returned to Blackwater Park, under the 
l^uence of the delusion which made her perstst m asserting herself to^be 
Lady Clyde and the first pursuit woidd, m aB profaabdsKr, be turned in 
that direction 

The nurse consented to fc^ow these su^a5lions--rthe mcrerea^y, 
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they offered her the means of securing herself against any worse conse- 
quences than the loss of her place> by remaining in the Asylum, and so 
maintaining the appearance of innocence, at least She at once returned 
to the house, and Miss Halcombe lost no time m taking her sister back 
with her to London They caught the afternoon tram to Carlisle the same 
afternoon, and arrived at Limmeridge, without accident or difficulty of 
any kind, that night 

During the latter part of their journey they were alone in the carriage 
and Miss Halcombe was able to collect such remembrances of the past as 
her sister’s confused and weakened memory was able to recall The ter- 
rible story of the conspiracy so obtained was presented in fragments, 
sadly incoherent in themselves, and widely detached from each other 
Imperfect as the revelation was, it must nevertheless be recorded here 
before this explanatory narrative closes with the events of the next day 
at Limmeridge House 

Lady Clyde’s recollection of the events which followed her departure 
from Blackwater Park began with her arrival at the London terminus of 
the South-Western Railway She had omitted to make a memorandum 
beforehand of the day on which she took the journey All hope of fixing 
that important date, by any evidence of hers, or of Mrs Michelson’s, 
must be given up for lost 

On the arrival of the train at the platform, Lady Clyde found Count 
Fosco waiting for her He was at the carnage door as soon as the porter 
could open it The tram was unusually crowded, and there was great 
confusion in getting the luggage Some person whom Count Fosco 
brought with him procured the luggage which belonged to Lady Clyde 
It was marked with her name She drove away alone with the Count, in a 
vehicle which she did not particularly notice at the time 

Her first question, on leaving the terminus, referred to Miss Halcombe 
The Count informed her that Miss Halcombe had not yet gone to Cum 
berland, after-consideration havmg caused him to doubt the prudence 
of her taking so long a journey without some days^ previous rest 

Lady Clyde next inquired whether her sister was then staying in the 
Count’s house Her recollection of the answer was confu^, her only 
distinct impression in relation to it bemg that the Count declared be was 
then taking her to see Miss Halcombe Lady Clyde’s experience of Lonr 
don was so limited that she could not tell, at the time, through what 
streets they were driving But they never left the streets, and they never 
passed any gardens or trees When the carriage stopped, it stepped in a 
Small street, behmd a square — a. square m which there were shops, and 
Jmblic buildings, and many people From these recollectimis (of which 
Lady Clyde was certain) it seems quite dear that Count Fosco dni mi 
bake her to his Mm residence in the suburb of St John’s Wood 

They entered the hou^, and went upstams to a back romn, ^ 
the first W floor The lu^age was careftilly temight m A fe- 
male mrmit the door, and a man with a dark beard, appm^enfly 
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a foreigiier, met them m the hall, and with great politeness showed them 
the way upstairs In answer to I^dy Glyde^s inquiries, the Count assured 
her that Miss Halcombe was in the house, and that she should be im- 
mediately informed of her sister's arrival He and the foreigner then went 
away and left her by herself in the room It was poorly furnished as a 
sitting-room, and it looked out on the backs of houses 
The place was remarkably quiet, no footsteps went up or down the 
stairs — ^she only heard m the room beneath her a dull, rumbling sound of 
men’s voices talking Before she had been long left alone, the Count re- 
turned to explain that Miss Halcombe was then taking rest, and could 
not be disturbed for a little while He was accompanied into the room by 
a gentleman (an Englishman) , whom he begged to present as a fnend of 
his 

After this singular introduction — the course of which no names, to 
the best of Lady Clyde’s recollection, had been mentioned — she was left 
alone wnh the stranger He was perfectly civil, but he startled and con- 
fused her by some odd questions about herself, and by looking at her, 
while he a^ed them, in a strange manner After remammg a short time 
he went out, and a minute or two afterwards a second stranger (also an 
Englishman) came in This person mtroduced himself as another fnend 
of Count Fosco s, and he, m his turn, looked at her very oddly, and asked 
some curious questions — ^never, as well as she could remember, address- 
ing her by name, and going out again, after a little while, like the first 
man By this time she was so frightened about herself, and so uneasy 
about her sister, that she had thoughts of venturing downstairs again, and 
claiming the protection and assistance of the only woman she had seen 
in the house — ^the servant who answered the door 
Just as she had risen from her chair the Count came back into the 
room 

The moment he appeared, she asked anxiously hpw long the meeting 
between her sister and herself was to be still delayed At first, he returned 
an evasive answer, but, on being pressed, he acknowledged, with great 
apparent reluctance, that Miss Halcombe was by np means so well as he 
had hitherto represented her to be His tone and manner m making this 
so alarm^ Lady Clyde, or rather so painfully mcreased the un- 
which she bad felt m the company of the two strangers, that a 
faintness overcame her, and she was obliged to ask for a glass of 
water The Count called from the door for water, and for a bottle of 
smelling-salts Both were brought m by the foreign-lookmg man with 
the bemd Ihte water, when Lady Clyde attempt^ tp dnnk it, had ^0 
strange a tasle that it mcreased her famtne^, and hastily took the 
bottle pf sails fecm Count Fc^o, and i^elled at it Her head bec»ie 
giddy on the instant The Count caught the bottle as it drqpped out of 
her hand, and the last impression of which she was consaous was that 
be held It to her again 

From this pomt recollections were found to be confeesL fraa- 
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mentary, and diiEficult to reconcile with any reasonable probability 

Her own impression was that she recovered her senses later in the eve- 
ning, that she then left the house, that she went (as she had previously 
arranged to go at Blackwater Park) to Mrs Vesey’s, that she drank tea 
there, and lhat she passed the night under Mrs Vesey’s roof She was 
totally unable to say how, or when, or in what company, she left the 
house to which Count Fosco had brought her But she persisted in assert- 
ing that she had been to Mrs Vesey’s, and, still more extraordinary, that 
she had been helped to undress and get to bed by Mrs Rubelle^ She 
could not remember what the conversation was at Mrs Vesey’s, or 
whom she saw there besides that lady, or why Mrs Rubelle should have 
been present m the house to help her 

Her recollection of what happened to her the next morning was still 
more vague and unreliable 

She had some dim idea of dnving out (at what hour she could not say) 
with Count Fosco — and with Mrs Rubelle, again, for a female attendant 
But when, and why, she left Mrs Vesey she could not tell, neither did 
she know what direction the carriage drove in, or where it set her down, 
or whether the Count and Mrs Rubelle did or did not remain with her 
all the time she was out At this point in her sad story there was a total 
blank She had no impressions of the faintest kind to communicate — ^no 
idea whether one day, or more than one day, had passed — ^until she came 
to herself suddenly in a strange place, surrounded by women who were 
all unknown to her 

This was the Asylum Here she first heard herself called by Anne 
Catherick^s name, and here, as a last remarkable circumstance in the 
story of the conspiracy, her own eyes informed her that she had Anne 
Catherick’s clothes on The nurse on the first night m the Asylum had 
shown her the marks on each article of her underclothing as it was taken 
off, and had said, not at all irritably or unkindly, “Look at your own name 
on your own clothes, and don’t worry us all any more about being Lady 
Clyde She’s dead and buned, and you’re alive and hearty Do look at 
your clothes now^ There it is, in good marking ink, and there you will 
find It on all your old things, which we have kept in the house — Anne 
Catheridk, as plain as prints” And there it was, when Miss Halcombe 
examined the linen her sister wore, on the m^t of their amval at Lma- 
merrdge House 

These were the only recollections— all of them uncertain, and some 
of them contradictory — ^which could be extracted from Lady Clyde, by 
careful questioning on the journey to Cumberland Miss H^combe ab- 
stained from pressmg her with any uiquines relatag to evoits in the 
Asylum, her mmd bemg but too evidently unfit to bear the tnai of 
yerting to them It was known, by the voluntary admission of the 
of the madhon^e, ftat ^ was received there on the tw^ty-sevesfe oi 
^ until the fifteenth of Octob^ (the day # 
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cue), she had been under restraint, her identity with Anne Catherick 
systematically asserted, and her sanity, from first to last, practically de- 
nied Faculties less delicately balanced, constitutions less tenderly or 
ganised, must have suffered under such an ordeal as this No man couh 
bave gone through it, and come out of it unchanged 

Arriving at Limmendge late on the evening of the fifteenth, Miss Hal 
combe wisely resolved not to attempt the assertion of Lady Clyde’s 
r<tentity until the next day 

The first thing in the morning, she went to Mr Fairlie’s room, and, 
using all possible cautions and preparations beforehand, at last told him, 
m so many words, what had happened As soon as his first astonishment 
and alarm had subsided, he angrily declared that Miss Halcombe had al- 
low! herself to be duped by Anne Catherick He referred her to Count 
Fosco’s letter, and to what she had herself told him of the personal re- 
semblance between Anne and his deceased niece, and he positively de- 
clined to admit to his presence, even for one minute only, a madwoman 
whom It was an msult and an outrage to have brought into his house at 

m 

Miss Halcombe left the room, waited till the first heat of her indig- 
nation had passed away, decided, on reflection, that Mr Fairlie should 
see his niece in the interests of common humanity, before he closed his 
doors on her as a stranger, and thereupon, without a word of previous 
warning, took Lady Clyde with her to his room The servant was posted 
at the door, to prevent their entrance, but Miss Halcombe insisted on 
passing him, and made her way into Mr Fairlie^s presence, leading her 
sister by the hand 

The scene that followed, though it only lasted for a few minutes, was 
too painful to be described — ^Miss Halcombe herself shrank from refer- 
png to it Let it be enough to say that Mr Fairhe declared, in the most 
positive terms, that he did not recognise the woman who had been 
brought into his room,, that he saw nothing in her face and manner to 
upke him doubt for a moment that his mece lay buried m Limmendge 
fiiirchyard , and that he would call on the law to protect him if before the 
was over she was not removed from the house 

Yaking the very worstiview of Mr Fairlie’s selfishness, indolence, and 
bi^ual want of fedmg, it was manifestly impossible to suppose that he 
was capable of such infamy as secretly recognising and openly disown- 
ing his brother’s child Miss Halcombe humanely and sensibly allowed all 
force tpjtbe influence of’prefudiee and alarm preventing him from 
fejrly bj^peiDeeptiofis, and accounted for whabhad happened 

in that way. But' when ^e^next put the servants to tie test, and found 
that they ttibwere^ m every oase, imc^tam, to say the l^st of it, whether 
the lady totthepsi wass tteir young mistre^ or Mme Catherfidt, 

of whose r^eisHfence tOcher they had all heard* the sad ooncltision was 
inevitable,, tilub lBie>cSiang€st produced m? La^ fh^ and manner 

^ her Wi^ f^ moieMS^ieusttei 

Icombe had at fimt supposed The deception which had a^rted her 
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death defied exposure even in the house where she was born, and among 
the people with whom she had lived 

In a less critical situation, the effort need not have been given up as 
hopeless, even yet 

For example, the maid Fanny, who happened to be then absent from 
Limmendge, was expected back m two days, and there would be a 
chance of gaming her recognition to start with, seeing that she had been 
in much more constant communication with her mistress, and had been 
much more heartily attached to her than the other servants Again, Lady 
Clyde might have been privately kept in the house, or in the village, to 
wait until her health was a little recovered, and her mind was a little 
steadied again When her memory could be once more trusted to serve 
her, she would naturally refer to persons and events in the past, with a 
certainty and a familiarity which no impostor could simulate, and so the 
fact of her identity, which her own appearance had failed to establish, 
might subsequently be proved, with time to help her, by the surer test of 
her own words 

But the circumstances under which she had regained her freedom 
rendered all recourse to such means as these simply impracticable The 
pursuit from the Asylum, diverted to Hampshire for the time only, would 
infallibly next take the direction of Cumberland The persons appomted 
to seek the fugitive might arrive at Limmendge House at a few hours’^ no- 
tice, and, in Mr Pairhe’s present temper of mind, they might count on 
the immediate exertion of his local influence and authority to assist them 
The commonest consideration for Lady Glyde^s safety forced on Miss 
Halcombe the necessity of resigning the struggle to do her justice, and of 
removing her at once from the place of all others that was now most dan 
gerous to her^the neighbourhood of her own home 

An immediate return to London Was the first and wisest measure of 
security which suggested itself In the great city all traces of them mi^t 
be most speedily and most surely effaced There were no preparations to 
make — ^no farewell words of kindness to exchange with any one On the 
afternoon of that memorable day of the sixteenth, Miss fialcombe ramed 
her sister to a last exertion of courage, and without a livmg soul to wr^ 
them well at parting, the two took their way into the world alone, and 
^turned their backs for ever en Limmeirdge House 

They had passed the Ml above the churchyard, ^cn Lady Clyde 5fei- 
teted on ^turning back to lock her last at her moliier^ grave Mi^ Sd- 
combe tried to shake her resolution^ but, in this one Instance, tried in 
vahi She was immovable eyes Ht with a sudden 6re, anfl flashed 

through the veil that hung ova: them, her w^ted fingers strengthened, 
tnoment by moment, round the f nencfly arm by Which they had held so 
listlessly till this I bdieve m my soul that the Hand of God was 
^ptnntin^ theh Wgy bach to them, and that the ^most afflicted 
-freaiflr^Was ^n momerit, Uo see it 
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This was the story of the past— the story, so far as we knew it then 
Two obvious conclusions presented themselves to my mind, after hear- 
ing It In the fimt place, I saw darkly what the nature of the conspiracy 
had been, how ciances had been watched, and how circumstances had 
been handled to ensure impunity to a daring and an intncate cnme While 
all details were still a mystery to me, the vile manner m which the per- 
sonal resemblance between the woman in white and Lady Clyde had been 
turned to account, was clear beyond a doubt It was plain that Anne 
Cathenck had been introduced mto Count Fosco's house as Lady Clyde, 
it was plain that Lady Clyde had taken the dead woman’s place in the 
Asylum — the substitution havmg been so managed as to make innocent 
people (the doctor and the two servants certainly, and the owner of the 
madhouse in all probability) accomplices in the crime 
The second conclusion came as the necessary consequence of the first 
We three had no mercy to expect from Count Fosco and Sir Percival 
Clyde The success of the conspiracy had brought with it a clear gam to 
those two men of thirty thousand pounds — ^twenty thousand to one, ten 
thousand to the other, through his wife They had that mterest, as well as 
other interests, m ensurmg their impunity from exposure , and they would 
leave no stone unturned, no sacrifice unattempted, no treachery untried, 
to discover the place m which their victim was concealed, and to part her 
from the only friends she had m the world — ^Marian Halcombe and my- 
self 

The sense of this serious peril — peni which every day and every hour 
might bring nearer and nearer to us — was the one mfluence that guided 
me in fixing the place of our retreat I chose it m the far East of London, 
where there were fewest idle people to lounge and look about them m the 
streets I chose it m a poor and a populous neighbourhood — ^because the 
harder the struggle for existence among the men and women about us, the 
less the of meir havmg the time or taking the pams to notice chance 
atrangers who came among them These were the great advantages I 
looked to, but our loc^ity was a gam to us also m another and a hardly 
important respect We cmild live cheaply by the daily work of my 
hands, and could save every farthmg we possessed to forward the pur- 
pose— the righteous purpose of r^essmg an mfamous wrong — whidh, 
from first to last, I now kept st^dily m view 
In a weA^s time Mman Hajcmnbe and I had settled how the cotii^ of 
our new lives should be dmected- 

There were no oth^ lodgers m the bouse, and we had the means of 
gomg m and out without pasang through the shop I arranged, for the 
present at least, that neither Mapan nor Laura should stir outside the 
door without my being with them, and that, in my absence from hpiue, 
they should let no one mto their rooms m my pretence Thus 

rule established, I went to a friend whc® I hadsknown^ Jopner 
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a wood engraver, in large practice — ^to seek for emplo3?inent, telling him 
at the same time, that I had reasons for wi«^hing to remain unknown 
He at once concluded that I was m debt, expressed his regret in the 
usual forms, and then promised to do what he could to assist me I left 
his false impression undisturbed, and accepted the work he had to give 
He knew that he could trust my expenence and my industry I had what 
he wanted, steadiness and facility, and though my earnings were but 
small, they sufficed for our necessities As soon as we could feel certain 
of this, Marian Halcombe and I put together what we possessed She 
had between two and three hundred pounds left of her own property, 
and I had nearly as much remaining from the purchase-money obtained 
by the sale of my drawing-master’s practice before I left England To- 
gether we made up between us more than four hundred pounds I de- 
posited this little fortune in a bank, to be kept safe for the expense of 
those secret inquiries and investigations which I was determined to set 
on foot, and to carry on by myself if I could find no one to help me 
We calculated our weekly expenditure to the last farthing, and we never 
touched our little fund, except in Laura’s mterests, and for Laura’s sake 
The housework, which, if we had dared trust a stranger near us, would 
have been done by a servant, was taken on the first day, taken as her 
own right, by Marian Halcombe ^What a woman’s hands are fit for,” 
she said, ^'eaily and late, these hands of mine shall do ” They trembled 
as she held them out The wasted arms told their sad story of the past, 
as she turned up the sleeves of the poor, plain dress that she wore for 
safety’s sake, but the unquenchable spirit of the woman burned bright 
in her even yet I saw the big tears rise thick in her eyes and fall slowly 
over her cheeks as she looked at me She dashed them away with a touch 
of her old energy, and smiled with a faint reflection of her old good 
spirits ‘^Don’t doubt my courage, Walter,” she pleaded, “It’s my wea^ 
ness that cries, not me The housework shall conquer it, if 1 can’t ” And 
she kept her word — the victory was won when we met in the evening, and 
she sat down to rest Her large, steady, black eyes looked at me with a 
of their bright firmness of bygone days “I am not quite broken 
down yet,” she smd, “I am worth trusting with my share of the work 
Before I could answer, she added in a whisper, “And worth trustmg with 
my share m the^risk and the danger too Remember that, if the time 
|omesl” 

mg dA remember it, when the tune came 

I 

As early as the end of October, the daily course of our lives had as- 
sumed its settied dmection, and we three were as completely isolated m 
our plac^ of conc^ment as if die house we lived in had a d^ert 
l^and^ and thie great network of streets and the thousands of our 

aH roumtus the waters of an illimitable sea. I could now reekou 
fifr for cnn^ptenng what future plan of acticm^nuld 

most securefy, at the oufeet, for 
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I gave up all hope of appealing to my recognition of Laura, or to 
Marian’s recognition of her, m proof of her identity If we had loved her 
less dearly, if the instinct implanted m us by that love had not been far 
more certam than any exerase of reasoning, far keener than any process 
of observation, even we might have hesitated on first seeing her 

The outward changes wrought by the suffering and the terror of the 
past had fearfully, almost hqielessly, strengthened the fatal resemblance 
between Anne Cathenck and herself In my narrative of events at the 
time of my residence m Limmendge House, I have recorded, from my 
own observation of the two, how the likeness, striking as it was when 
viewed generally, failed m many important pomts of similarity when 
tested in detail In those former days, if they had both been seen together, 
side by side, no person could for a moment have mistaken them one for 
the other — as has happened often in the instances of twins I could not 
say this now The sorrow and suffermg which. I had once blamed myself 
for associatmg, even by a passmg thought, with the future of Laura Fair- 
lie, had set their profaning marks on the youth and beauty of her face, 
and the fatal resemblance which I had once seen and shuddered at seeing, 
m idea only, was now a real and hving resemblance which asserted itself 
before my own eyes Strangers, acquaintances, friends even who could 
not look at her as we looked, if she had been shown to them in the first 
days of her rescue from the Asylum, might have doubted if she were the 
Laura Fairlie they had once seen, and doubted without blame 

The one remaming chance, which I had at first thought might be 
trusted to serve us — the chance of appealing to her recollection of per- 
sons and events with which no impostor could be familiar — ^was proved, 
by the sad test of our later experience, to be hopeless Every little caution 
that Marian and I practised towards her, every little remedy we tried, to 
strengthen and steady slowly the weakened, shaken faculties, was a fresh 
protest m itself agamst the risk of turning her mind back on the troubled 
and temble past 

The only events of former days which we ventured on encouraging her 
to recall were the httle tnvial domestic events of that happy gt 
Limmendge, when I first went there and taught her to draw The day 
when I rcaised those remembrances by showmg her the sketch of the 
summer-house which she had given me on the mormng of our farewell, 
and which had never been separated from me since, was the birthday of 
our first hope Tenderly and gradually, the memory of the old walks and 
*ives dawned uprai her, and the poor, weary, pming eyes looked at 
Manan and at me with a new mterest, with a faltermg dioughtfulness m 
them, whidh, frran that moment, we cherished and kept alive I bo ught 
her a little box of cdours, and a sketdi-book hke the old sketch-book 
which I had s^ m her hai^ on the mwnmg when we first met. Once 
again — oh me, (mce again?— rigt spare hours saved from my work, in iss 
dull London light, m the poor I^mdon roan, I sat by her side, to m i f i f 
the faltermg touch, to hdp the f^fe luod Day by (ky, J 
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raised the new interest till its place in the blank of her existence was at 
last assured — ^till she could think of her drawing, and talk of it, and 
patiently practise it by herself, with some faint reflection of the innocent 
pleasure in my encouragement, the growing enjoyment m her own pro- 
gress, which belonged to the lost life and the lost happiness of past days 
We helped her mind slowly by this simple means, we took her out be- 
tween us to walk, on fine days, in a quiet old City square, near at 
hand, where there was nothing to confuse or alarm her, we spared a few 
pounds from the fund at the banker’s to get her wine, and the delicate, 
strengthening food that she required, we amused her in the evenmgs with 
children’s games at cards, with scrap-books full of prints which I bor 
rowed from the engraver who employed me — by these, and other trifling 
attentions like them, we composed her and steadied her, and hoped all 
things, as cheerfully as we could, from time and care, and love that 
never neglected and never despaired of her But to take her mercilessly 
from seclusion and repose, to confront her v?'ith strangers, or with ac- 
quaintances who were little better than strangers, to rouse the painful 
impressions of her past life which we had so carefully hushed to rest — 
this, even in her own interests, we dared not do Whatever sacrifices it 
cost, whatever long, weary, heart-breaking delays it involved, the wrong 
that had been inflicted on her, if mortal means could grapple it, must be 
redressed without her knowledge and without her help 
This resolution settled, it was next necessary to decide how the first 
risk should be ventured, and what the first proceedings should be 
After consulting with Marian, I resolved to begin by gathering to- 
gether as many facts as could be collected — then, to ask the advice of Mr. 
Kyrle (whom we knew we could trust) , and to ascertain from him, in the 
first instance, if the legal remedy lay fairly within our reach I owed it to 
Laura’s interests not to stake her whole future on my own unaided ex- 
ertions, so long as there was the faintest prospect of strengthening our 
position by obtaining reliable assistaince of any kind 

The first source of information to which I applied was the journal kept 
at Blackwater Park by Marian Halcombe There were passages in this 
diary, relating to myself, which she thought it best that I should not see 
Accordingly, she read to me from the manuscript, and I took the notes 
I wanted as she went on We could only find time to pursue this occupa- 
tion by sitting up late at nigbt Three nights were devoted to the purpose^ 
and were enough to put me in possession of all that Manan could tell 
My n€3tt proceeding was to gain as much additional evidence as I could 
p'ocure from other people, without exciting suspicion I went mysdf to 
Mrs Vesey, to ascertain if Laura’s impression of having slept there vms 
correct or not In this case, from ccaasideration for Mrs Vesey’s age and 
infirmity, and in all subsequent cases of the same kind from considom*- 
titos of caution, I kept our real position a secr^, and was always 
^peak of Laura as the ^late Lady GJyde ” ^ 

Bxmmx to my mquiri^ udIj amfimrf the 
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sions which I had previously felt Laura had certainly written to say she 
would pass the night under the roof of her old friend — ^but she had never 
been near the house 

Her mind, in this instance, and, as I feared, in other instances besides, 
confusedly presented to her something which she had only intended to do 
m the false light of something which she had really done The uncon- 
scious contradiction of herself was easy to account for in this way — ^but 
It was likely to lead to serious results It was a stumble on the threshold 
at starting, it was a flaw m the evidence which told fatally against us 

When I next asked for the letter which Laura had written to Mrs Ve- 
sey from Blackwater Park, it was given to me without the envelope, 
which had been thrown into the waste-paper basket, and long since des- 
troyed In the letter itself, no date was mentioned — ^not even the day of 
the week It only contained these lines “Dearest Mrs Vesey, I am in 
sad distress and anxiety, and I may come to your house to-morrow, and 
ask for a bed I can^t tell you what is the matter in this letter — write 
it in such fear of bemg found out that I can fix my mind on nothing Pray 
be at home to see me I will give you a thousand kisses, and tell you 
everything Your affectionate Laura” What help was there in those 
lines? None 

On returning from Mrs Vesey’s, I instructed Marian to write (ob- 
servmg the same caution which I practised myself) to Mrs Michelson 
She was to express, if she pleased, some generd suspicion of Count Fos- 
co’s conduct, and she was to ask the housekeeper to supply us with a 
plain statement of events, in the mterests of truth While we were wait- 
ing for the answer, which reached us m a week’s tune, I went to the doc- 
tor in St John’s Wood, introducing myself as sent by Miss Halcombe, 
to collect, if possible, more particulars of her sister’s last illness than Mr 
K3n:le had found the time to procure By Mr Gootocke’s assistance, I 
ditained a copy of the certificate of death, and an interview with a wo- 
man (Jane Gould) who had been employed to prepare the body for the 
grave Through this person, I also discovered a means of communicating 
with the servant, Hester Pinhom She had recently left her place, in con- 
sequence of a disagreement with her mistress, and she was lodging with 
some i^ple m the neighbourhood whom Mrs Gould knew In the man- 
ner h^e indicated, I obtained the Narrative of the housekeeper, of the 
doctoTji^ of Jane Gould, and of Hester Pinhom, exactly as they are {ure- 
senfed m these pa^ 

Furm^^ with such additionai evidence as these documents afforded, 
I ccmsi^red myself to be^ i^aently prejwed f (ur a amsidtation mth^ 
Mr Kyrte, and Marian wrote acoirdii^ly to menticm my rmm to hin^ 
and to spec^ the dtay and hmr at which I reqn^ed to see him 
private business 

There was tim^ emm^, m the mommg, for me to take LatEm out for 
her walk as usual, and to see her q^etly settled at her drawing after- 
wards She looked up at n:^ wi& a new anmety m her face,^,T ro^ to 
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leave the room, and her fingers began to toy doubtfully, in the old way, 
with the brushes and pencils on the table 

“You are not tired of me yet^” she said “You are not going away be- 
cause you are tired of me ^ I will try to do better — will try to get well 
Are you as fond of me, Walter, as you used to be, now I am so pale and 
thin, and so slow in learning to draw^” 

She spoke as a child might have spoken, she showed me her thoughts 
as a child might have shown them I waited a few minutes longer — 
waited to tell her that she was dearer to me now than she had ever been 
in the past times “Try to get well again,” I said, encouraging the new 
hope in the future which I saw dawnmg in her mmd, “try to get well 
again, for Marian’s sake and for mine ” 

“Yes,” she said to herself, returning to her drawing, “I must try be- 
cause they are both so fond of me ” She suddenly looked up again 
“Don’t be gone long’ I can’t get on with my drawing, Walter, when you 
are not here to help me ” 

“I shall soon be back, my darling — ^soon be back to see how you are 
getting on ” 

My voice faltered a little m spite of me I forced myself from the 
room It was not time, then, for partmg with the self-control which might 
yet serve me in my need before the day was out 
As I opened the door, I beckoned to Marian to follow me to the stairs 
It was necessary to prepare her for a result which I felt might sooner or 
later follow my showing myself openly in the streets 
“I shall, in all probability, be back m a few hours,” I said, “and you 
will take care, as usual, to let no one inside the doors m my absence But 
if anything happens ” 

“What can happen?” she interposed quickly “Tell me plainly, Walter, 
if there is any danger — and I shdl know how to meet it ” 

“The only danger,” I rephed, “is that Sir Percival Clyde may have 
been recalled to London by the news of Laura’s escape You are aware 
that he had me watched before I left England, and that be probably 
knows me by sight, although I don’t know him ” 

She laid her hand on my shoulder, and looked at me m anxious silence 
I saw she understood the senous ndc that threatened us 
“It is not likely,” I said, “that I shall be seen in London agam so soon, 
either by Sir Percival himself or by the persons in his employ But it is 
barely possible that an accident may haK>en In that case, you will not 
be alarmed if I fail to return to-mght, and you will satefy any inquiry 
of Laura’s with the best excuse that you can make for me If I find the 
tost reason to suspect that I am wahbed, I will take good caie 
^y follows me badk. to this house Don’t doubt my return, 
ever it may be delayed — and fear nothing ” 

“Nothing^ ” she answered firmly “You ^all not regret, Walter) that 
you have cmly a woman to help you ” She paused, and detained nie for 
a.nwfeeut longer “^Take care’ ” she -said, pressmg my hand — 

‘iiaifee carer’” 
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I left her, and set forth to pave the way for discovery— the dark and 
doubtful way, which began at the lawyer’s door 

IV 

No circumstance of the slightest importance happened on my way to 
the dfices of Messrs Gilmore & Kyrle in Chancery Lane 
While my card was being taken m to Mr Kyrle, a consideration oc- 
curred to me which I deeply regretted not having thought of before The 
information derived from Marian’s diary made it a matter of certainty 
that Count Fosco had opened her first letter from Blackwater Park to 
Mr Kyrle, and had, by means of his wife, intercepted the second He 
was, therefore, well aware of the address of the office, and he would 
naturally infer that if Marian wanted advice and assistance, after Lau- 
ra’s escaf^ from the Asylum, she would apply once more to the expen- 
ence of Mr Kyrle In this case, the office in Chancery Lane was the very 
first place which he and Sir Percival would cause to be watched, and, if 
the same persons were chosen for the purpose who had been employed 
to follow me before my departure from England, the fact of my return 
would in all probability be ascertained on that very day I had thought, 
generally, of the chances of my bemg recogmzed m the streets, but the 
special ri^ connected with the office had never occurred to me until the 
present moment It was too late now to repair this unfortunate error in 
judgment — too late to wish that I had made arrangements for meeting 
the lawyer in some place privately appointed beforehand I could only 
resolve to be cautious on leaving Chancery Lane, and not to go straight 
home again under any circumstances whatever 
After waiting a few minutes, I was shown into Mr Kyrle’s private 
room He was a pale, thm, qmet, self-possessed man, with a very atten- 
tive eye, a very low voice, and a very undemonstrative manner, not (as 
I judged) ready with his sympathy, where strangers were concerned, and 
not at all easy to disturb m his professional composure A better man for 
my purpose could hardly have been found If he committed himself to a 
(feisioii at all, and if Ihe decision was favourable, the strength of our 
case was as good as proved from that moment 
^^Beforel enter on the busing which bnngs me here,” I said, ‘T ought 
to warn ycni, Mr Kjrrle, that the shortest statement I can make of it may 
occupy some little tune ” 

‘'My time is at Mm HaJcombe’s disposal,” he replied “Where any 
interests of hers are eonwned, I i^resent my partner personally, as well 
as profe^onally It was Ins request that I i^ould do so, when he ceased 
to take an active part in busing ” 

“May I inquire whether Mr Gdincre is m England?” 

“He IS n<^ he IS living with Ms rela^ves m Germany His health has 
improved, but the penod of Ms return is uncertain ” 

While we were exchangm^ the^ few prdmainary wmds, he fed b^* 
searching among the papers before him, and he now produced firom 
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a sealed letter I thought he was about to hand the letter to me, but, ap 
patently changing his mind, he placed it by itself on the table, settled 
himself in his chair, and silently waited to hear what I had to say 

Without wasting a moment in prefatory words of any sort, I entered 
on my narrative, and put him m full possession of the events which have 
already been related m these pages 

Lawyer as he was to the very marrow of his bones, I startled him out 
of his professional composure Expressions of incredulity and surprise, 
which he could not repress, interrupted me several times, before I had 
done I persevered, however, to the end, and, as soon as I reached it, 
boldly asked the one important question — 

^What IS your opinion, Mr Kyrle^” 

He was too cautious to commit himself to an answer, without taking 
time to recover his self-possession first 

^^Before I give my opinion,” he said, ^^I must beg permission to clear 
the ground by a few questions ” 

He put the questions — sharp, suspicious, unbelieving questions, which 
clearly showed me, as they proceeded, that he thought I was the victim 
of a delusion, and that he might even have doubted, but for my intro- 
duction to him by Miss Halcombe, whether I was not attempting the 
perpetration of a cunningly designed fraud 

^‘Do you believe that I have spoken the truth, Mr K3n:le^” I asked, 
when he had done examining me 

^^So fer as your own convictions are concerned, I am certain you have 
spoken the truth,” he replied “I have the highest esteem for Miss Hal- 
combe, and I have therefore every reason to respect a gentleman whose 
mediation she trusts in a matter of this kind I will even go further, if 
you like, and admit, for courtesy^s sake and for argument’s sake, that the 
identity of Lady Glyde, as a livmg person, is a proved fact to Miss Hal- 
combe and yourself But you come to me for a legal opinion As a lawyer, 
and as a lawyer only, it is my duty to tell you, Mr Hartright, that you 
have not the shadow of a case ” 

'^You put It strongly, Mr Kyrle” 

“I will try to put it plainly as well The evidence of Lady Glyde s 
death is, on the face of it, clear and satisfactory There is her aunt’s testi- 
mony to prove that she came to Count Fosco’s house, that she fell ill, and 
that she died There is the testimony of the medical certificate to prove 
the death, and to show that it took place under natural circumstances 
There is the fact of the funer^ at Limmendge, and there is the assertion 
of the mscnption to the tomb That rs the case y<Ki want to overthrow 
What evidence have you to suppOTt the dedaration on your side that the 
person who died afid was buned was not Lady Glyde^ Let us run throng 
the main points of your statement and see what they are worth Mte 
Halcombe goes to a certain pnvate Asylum, and there sees a certain 
female patient It is fefidwB la w<Motstn named Annfe CathenA, and 
bearfe^ in to Lady Glyd^ €sc^d 

from the Asylum, it is known that the person received July, 
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was received as Anne Cathenck brought back, it is known that the gen 
tleman who brought her back warned Mr Fairlie that it was part of her 
insanity to be bent on personating his dead niece, and it is known that 
she did repeatedly declare herself in the Asylum (where no one believed 
her) , to be Lady Clyde These are all facts What have you to set agamst 
them^ Miss Halcombe’’s recognition of the woman, which recogmtion 
after-events mvalidate or contradict Does Miss Halcombe assert her 
supposed sister’s identity to the owner of the Asylum, and take legal 
means for rescuing her> No, she secretly bribes a nurse to let her escape 
When the patient has been released in this doubtful manner, and is taken 
to Mr Fairlie, does he recognise her? is he staggered for one instant in 
his belief of his niece’s dea&? No Do the servants recognize her? No 
Is she kept m the neighbourhood to assert her own identity, and to stand 
the test of further proceedings? No, she is privately taken to London In 
the meantime, you have recognized her also — ^but you are not a relative , 
you are not even an old friend of the family The servants contradict 
you, and Mr Fairlie contradicts Miss Halcombe, and the supposed 
Lady Clyde contradicts herself She declares she passed the night in 
London at a certain house Your own evidence shows that she has never 
been near that house, and your own admission is, that her condition of 
mmd prevents you from producing her anywhere to submit to investiga- 
tion, and to speak for herself I pass over mmor points of evidence, on 
both sides, to save time, and I ai^ you, if this case were to go now into 
a court of law — to go before a jury, bound to take facts as they reason- 
ably appear — ^where are your proofs?” 

I was obliged to wait and collect myself before I could answer him 
It was the first time the story of Laura and the story of Marian had been 
presented to me from a stranger’s point of y^w — ^the first time the terri- 
ble obstacles that lay across our path had b^ made to show themselves 
in their true character 

‘^There can be no doubt,” I said, “that the facts, as you have stated 
them, appear to tell against us, but ” 

“But you think those facts can be explained away,” interposed Mr 
Kyrle “Let me tell you the result of my experience on that point When 
m English jury has to choose between a plain fact, on the surface, and 
a long eaqplanation under the surface, it always takes the fact, in prefer- 
ence to the explanation For example, Lady Clyde (I call the lady you 
represent by that mme for argument’s sake) declares she has sl^t at a 
certain house, and it is proved tba,t she has not slept at that house You 
explain th^circm^tance by entering mhj the state of her mind, and de- 
ducing from It a me|a^yik;al amclusimi I dcm’t ^y the conclusim m 
wrong^I only my will take Hie fact cf cwtradict&g 

herself, m preference to any reason for the contradiction that you can 
offer ” 

“But IS it not pos^aM^” I urged^ dint of patience and exertion, to 
discover additional esndence^ Miss a^l ime a few hunmed 

pounds ” 
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He looked at me with a half-suppressed pity, and shook his head 
‘^Consider the subject, Mr Hartright, from your own point of view,” 
he said “If you are right about Sir Percival Clyde and Count Fosco 
(which I don’t admit, mind), every imaginable difficulty would be 
thrown in the way of your getting fresh evidence Every obstacle of liti- 
gation would be raised, every point m the case would be systematically 
contested — ^and by the time we had spent our thousands, instead of our 
hundreds, the final result would, in all probability, be against us Ques- 
tions of identity, where instances of personal resemblance are concerned, 
are, in themselves, the hardest of questions to settle — the hardest, 
even when they are free from the complications which beset the case we 
are now discussing I really see no prospect of throwing any light what- 
ever on this extraordinary affair Even if the person buried m Limmer- 
idge churchyard be not Lady Clyde, she was, in life, on your own show- 
ing, so like her, that we should gam nothing, if we appli^ for the neces- 
sary authority to have the body exhumed In short, there is no case, Mr 
Hartright — there is really no case ” 

I was determined to believe that there ims a case, and, m that deter- 
mination, shifted my ground, and appealed to him once more 
“Are there not other proofs that we might produce, besides the proof 
of identity^” I asked 

“Not as you are situated,” he rephed “The simplest and surest of all 
proofs, the proof by comparison of dates, is, as I understand, altogether 
out of your reach If you could show a discrepancy between the date of 
the doctor’s certificate and l3ie date of Lady Clyde’s journey to London, 
the matter would wear a totally different aspect, and I should be the first 
to say, Let us go on ” 

“That date may yet be recovered, Mr Kyrle ” 

“On the day when it ts recovered, Mr Hartright, you will have a case 
If you have any prospect, at this moment, of getting at it — ^tell me, and 
we shall see if I can advise you ” 

I considered The housekeeper could not help us, Laura could not help 
us, Marian could not help us In all probability, tie only persons m ex- 
istence who^ knew the date were Sir Percival and the Count 
“I can think of no means of ascertaining the date at present,” I saidf 
“because I can think of no persons who ai^ sure to know it, but Count 
Fosco and Sir Peraval Clyde ” 

Mr Kyrle’s calmly attentive face relaxed, for the first time, into a 
smile 

^ “With your opxirioli of &e conduct of those two gentlanen,” he isaid^ 
“5^u don’t expect help in tl^t qtoter, I presume? If have combhied 

lo^gain large sums 01 money by a conspiracy, they are not likely to con- 
fess It, at any rate ” 

“They may be forced to confess it, Mr Kyrle ” 

tWeioti l^lodked me attentively in the face with more appear- 
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ance of interest than he had shown yet I could see that I had perplexed 
him a little 

^‘You are very determined,” he said “You have, no doubt, a personal 
motive for proceeding, into which it is not my business to inquire If a 
case can be produced in the future, I can only say, my best assistance is 
at your service At the same time, I must warn you, as the money ques- 
tion always enters into the law question, that I see little hope, even if 
you ultimately established the fact of Lady Clyde’s being alive, of recov- 
ering her fortune The foreigner would probably leave the country, be- 
fore proceedmgs were commenced, and Sir Percival’s embarrassments 
are numerous enough and pressmg enough to transfer almost any sum of 
money he may possess from himself to his creditors You are, of course, 
aware ” 

I stopped him at that point 

^%et me beg that we may not discuss Lady Clyde’s affairs,” I said 

have never known an3rthing about them, in former times, and I know 
nothing of them now — except that her fortune is lost You are right in 
assuming that I have personal motives for stirring in this matter I wish 
those motives to be always as disinterested as they are at the present mo- 
ment ” 

He tned to interpose and explam I was a little heated, I suppose, by 
feehng that he had doubted me, and I went on bluntly, without waiting 
to hear him 

*‘There shall be no money motive,” I said, ‘^no idea of personal advan- 
tage, m the service I mean to render to Lady Clyde She has been cast 
out as a stranger from the house m which she was bom — a lie which 
records her death has been written on her mother’s tomb — and there are 
two men, alive and unpunished, who are responsible for it That house 
shall open again to receive her, in the presence of every soul who followed 
the false funeral to the grave, that lie shall be publicly erased from the 
tombstone, by the authority of the head of the family, and those two 
men shall answer for their crime to me, though the justice that sits in 
tribunals is powerless to pursue them I have given my life to that pur- 
pose, and, alone as I stand, if Cod spares me, I will accomplish it ” 

Be drew back towards his table, and said nothing His face showed 
idamly that he thou^t my delusion had got the better of my reason, 
and that he considered it totally useless to give me any more advice 

''We each ke^ our opmion, Mr Kyrle ” I said, “and we must wait 
till the events of the future decide between us In the meantime, I am 
much obliged to you for the attention you have given to my statement 
You have diown me that the l^al r^edy lies, in every sense of the word, 
beyond our means. We cannot produce the law-proof, and we are nol 
rich enou^ to pay the law expenses It is something gained to 
that ” 

I bowed, and wa&ed to the door He called me back, and gave me ^e 
letter which I had sem hsn pla(^ m the table by itself at the besmm®^ of 
our interview 
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“This came by post, a few days ago,” he said “Perhaps you will not 
mind delivering it^ Pray tell Miss Halcombe, at the same time, that I 
sincerely regret being, thus far, unable to help her — except by advice, 
which will not be more welcome, I am afraid, to her than to you ” 

I looked at the letter while he was speaking It was addressed to “Miss 
Halcombe Care of Messrs Gilmore & Kyrle, Chancery Lane ” The 
handwntmg was quite unknown to me 

On leaving the room, I asked one last question 
“Do you happen to know,” I said, “if Sir Percival Clyde is still in 
Pans?” 

“He has returned to London,” replied Mr Kyrle “At least I heard so 
from his solicitor, whom I met yesterday ” 

After that answer I went out 

On leaving the office, the first precaution to be observed was to abstain 
from attracting attention by stopping to look about me I walked towards 
one of the quietest of the large squares on the north of Holborn — then 
suddenly stopped, and turned round at a place where a long stretch of 
pavement was left behind me 

There were two men at the comer of the square who had stopped also, 
and who were standing talking together After a moment’s reflection, I 
turned back so as to pass them One moved, as I came near, and turned 
the corner leading from the square into the street The other remained 
stationary I looked at him as I passed, and instantly recognized one of 
the men who had watched me before I left England 
If I had been free to follow my own instincts, I should probably have 
begun by speaking to the man, and have ended by knocking him down 
But I was bound to consider consequences If I once placed myself public- 
ly in the wrong, I put the weapons at once mto Sir Percival’s hands There 
was no choice but to oppose cunnmg by cunnmg I turned into the street 
down which the second man had disappeared, and passed him waiting 
in a doorway He was a stranger to me, and I was glad to make sure of 
his personal appearance, in case of future annoyance Having done this, 
I again walked northward, till I reached the New Road There I turned 
aside to the west (having the men behind me all the time) , and waited at 
a point where I knew m 3 rself to be at some distance from a cabstand, 
until a fast two-wheel cab, enipty, should happen to pass me One passed 
in a few minutes I jumped in, and told the man to drive rapidly towards 
Hyde Park There was no second fast cab for the spies behind me I saw 
them dart across to the other side of the road, to follow me by running, 
until a cab or a cabstand came in their way But I had the start of them, 
and when I stopped the driver, and got out, they were nowhere in sight 
I crossed Hyde Park, and made sure, on the qien ground, that I was fnefe 
When I at 1^ turned my stef^ homewards, it was not till many hours 
later — ^not tSl aft^ tferk 

i f ctend Marian warding for ihe, alone m the little Sitting-room Sto had 
l^piajjed L^to^tolg# to after {HomMng to shew fee 

mg, the moment I came in The poor litfle dim, famt sketch — ^so tnfling 
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m itself, so touching in its associations — ^was propped up carefully on 
the table with two books, and was placed where the faint light of the one 
candle we allowed ourselves might fall on it to the best advantage I sat 
down to look at the drawing, and to tell Marian, in whispers, what had 
happened The partition which divided us from the next room was so thin 
that we could almost hear Laura’s breathing, and we might have dis- 
turbed her if we had spoken aloud 

Marian preserved her composure while I described my interview with 
Mr Kyrie But her face became troubled when I spoke next of the 
men who had followed me from the lawyer’s office, and when I told her of 
the discovery of Sir Percival’s return 
^'Bad news, Walter,” she said, “the worst news you could bring Have 
you nothing more to tell me?” 

“I have somethmg to give you,” I replied, handing her the note which 
Mr Kyrie had confided to my care 
She looked at the address, and recognized the handwriting instantly 
“You know your correspondent^” I said 
“Too well,” she answered “My correspondent is Count Fosco ” 

With that reply she opened the note Her face flushed deeply while she 
lead It — ^her eyes brightened with anger, as she handed it to me to read 
m my turn 

The note contamed these Imes — 

“Impelled by honourable admiration — ^honourable to myself, honour- 
able to you — write, magnificent Marian, in the interests of your tran- 
quillity, to say two consoling words — 

“Fear nothing ^ 

“Exercise your fine natural sense, and remain in retirement Dear and 
admirable woman, invite no dangerous publicity Resignation is sublime 
—adopt It The modest repose of home is eternally fresh — enjoy it The 
storms of life pass harmless over the valley of Seclusion — dwell, dear 
lady, in the vaQey 

“Do this and I authorise you to fear nothmg No new calamity shall 
lacerate your sensibilities — ^sensibilities precious to me as my own You 
shall not be molested, the fair companion of your retreat not be 
pursued Sie has found a new asylum m your heart Pnceless asylum I 
— and leave her there 

“One last word of affectionate warning, of paternal caution — and I 
tear mysdf from Hhe charm of addr^ing you , I dose these fervent Turns 
“Advai^^ no further than you have gone ^rea<fy, compromise no se- 
rious threaten nobody Do not, I implore you, force me into a^ 

tion— M e^ ^ mm of adnon— wh^i it the cherished object ^ mf 

ambition to be passive, to restrict the vast reach of my energies and my 
combinations, for your sake If you have rash fnends, moderate their 
deplorable ardomr M Mr Hartri^t returns to England, hold no commii- 
jiication with hum I walk on a path cff my own, and Percival folhwy^ at 
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my heels On the day when Mr Hartnght crosses that path, he is a lost 
man ” 

The only signature to these lines was the initial letter F, surrounded by 
a circle of intricate flourishes I threw the letter on the table, with all the 
contempt that I felt for it 

“He IS trying to frighten you — sl sure sign that he is frightened him- 
self,” I said 

She was too genuine a woman to treat the letter as I treated it The 
insolent familiarity of the language was too much for her self-control As 
she looked at me across the table, her hands clenched themselves m her 
lap, and the old, quick, fiery temper flamed out again, bnghtly, m her 
cheeks and her eyes 

“Walter t’’ she said, “if ever those t\vo men are at your mercy, and if 
you are obliged to spare one of them — don't let it be the Count ” 

“I will keep his letter, Marian, to help my memory when the time 
comes ” 

She looked at me attentively as I put the letter away n my pocket- 
book 

“When the time comes*” she repeated ^Can you speak of the future 
as if you were certain of it? — certain after what you have heard m Mr 
Kyrle's office, after what has happened to you to-day^” 

“I don’t count the time from to-day, Marian All I have done to-day, 
IS to ask another man to act for me I count from to-morrow — 

“Why from to-morrow?” 

“Because to-morrow I mean to act for myself ” 

“How?” 

“I shall go to Blackwater by the first tram, and return, I hope, at 
night ” 

“To Blackwater?" 

“Yes I have had time to think, smce I left Mr Kyxle His opinion, on 
one point, confirms my own We must persist, to the last, in hunting 
down the date of Laura's journey The one weak point in the conspiracy, 
and probably the one chance of proving that she is a living woman, centre 
m the discovery of that date ” 

“You mean,” said Marian, “the discovery that Laura did not leave 
Blackwater Park till affer the date of her death on the doctor's certifi- 

“Certamly ” 

“What makes you think it might have beei after? Laura can tell us 
nothing of the tune j^e vras m London ” 

“But the owner of the Asylum told you that she was received there on 
the twmity-seventh of July I doubt Count Fosco’s ^dity to keep her iii 
Londmi, and to keep her insensible to all that was passmg around hei 
more ttian one mgli t Ih that case, she must have started gn tl» tparfy- 
ffyth, , and must have cmne to London one day after tin date of her owa 
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death on the doctor’s certificate If we can prove that date, we prove our 
case against Sir Peraval and the Count ” 

^‘Yes, yes — see^ But how is the proof to be obtained?” 

‘^Mrs Michelson’s narrative has suggested to me two ways of trying 
to obtain it One of them is to question the doctor, Mr Dawson — ^who 
must know when he resumed his attendance at Blackwater Park, after 
Laura left the house The other is, to make mquines at the mn to which 
Sir Percival drove away by himself, at night We know that his departure 
followed Laura’s, after the lapse of a few hours, and we may get at the 
date m that way The attempt is at least worth making — ^and, to-mor- 
row, I am determined it shall be made ” 

“And suppose it fails — look at the worst, now, Walter, but I will 
look at the best, if disappointments come to try us — ^suppose no one can 
help you at Blackwater^” 

“There are two men who can help me, and shall help me, in London — 
Sir Percival and the Count Innocent people may well forget the date, 
but they are guilty, and they know it If I fail everywhere else, I mean to 
force a confession out of one or both of them, on my own terms ” 

All the woman flushed up m Marian’s face as I spoke 
“Begin with the Counts” she whispered eagerly “For my sake, begin 
with the Count ” 

“We must begin, for Laura’s sake, where there is the best chance of 
success,” I replied 

The colour faded from her face again, and she shook her head sadly 
“Yes,” she said, “you are right — it was mean and miserable of me to 
say that I try to be patient, Walter, and succeed better now than I did in 
happier times But I have a httle of my old temper still left — and it mil 
get the better of me when I thmk of the Count * ” 

“His turn will come,” I said “But remember there is no weak place m 
his life that we know of, yet ” I waited a httle to let her recover her self- 
possession, and then spoke the decisive words — 

“Manan^ There is a weak place we both know of m Sir Percival’s 

life 

“You mean the Secret^” 

“Yes the Secret It is our only sure hold on him I can force him from 
his position of security, I can drag him and his villainy into the face of 
day, by no other means Whatever the Count may have done, Sir Perci- 
val has consented to the conspiracy ^^amst Laura from another motive 
besides the motive of gam You heard him tell the Count that he believed 
his wife knew enough to rum him^ You heard him say that he was a lost 
man if the secret of Anne Cathenck was known?” 

“Yes^ yes^ I did ” 

“Well, Marian, when our other resource have felled us, I mean to 
know the Secret My old superstition dmgs to me, even yet I say 
the woman m white is a living influence m mr three lives The End la 
appointed, the End is drawing us on— and Anne Cath^mk, deadm her 
grave, points the way to it still ^ ” 
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The story of my first inquiries m Hampshire is soon told 
My early departure from London enabled me to reach Mr Dawson^s 
house in the forenoon Our intei'view, so far as the object of my visit was 
concerned, led to no satisfactory result 
Mr Dawson’s books certainly showed when he had resumed his at- 
tendance on Miss Halcombe, at Blackwater Park, but it was not possible 
to calculate back from this date with any exactness, without such help 
from Mrs Michelson as I knew she was unable to afford She could not 
say from memory (who, in similar cases, ever can^) how many days had 
elapsed between the renewal of the doctor’s attendance on his patient and 
the previous departure of Lady Clyde She was almost certain of having 
mentioned the circumstance of the departure to Miss Halcombe, on the 
day after it happened — ^but then she was no more able to fix the date of 
the day op which this disclosure took place, than to fix the date of the 
day before, when Lady Clyde had left for London Neither could she cal- 
culate, with any nearer approach to exactness, the time that had passed 
from the departure of her mistress, to the period when the undated letter 
frdm Madame Fosco arrived Lastly, as if to complete the series of diffi- 
culties, the doctor himself, having been ill at the time, had omitted to 
make his usual entry of the day of the week and month when the 
gardener from Blackwater Park had called on him to deliver Mrs 
Michelson’s message 

Hopeless of obtammg assistance from Mr Dawson, I resolved to try 
next if I could establish the date of Sir Percival’s arrival at Knowlesbury 
It seemed like a fatality ^ When I reached Knowlesbury, the inn was 
shut up, and bills were posted on the walls The speculation had been a 
bad one, as I was informed, ever smce the time of the railway The new 
hotel at the station had gradually absorbed the business, and the old inn 
(which we knew to be the mu at which Sir Percival had put up) had been 
closed about two months since The proprietor had left the town with all 
his goods and chattels, and where he had gone, I could not positively as 
certain from any one The four people of whom I inquired gave me four 
different accounts of his plans and projects when he left Knowlesbury 
There were still some hours to spare before the last tram left for Lon- 
don, and I drove back again, m a fly from the Knowlesbury station, to 
Bla^water Park, with the purpose of questionmg the gardener and the 
person who kept the lodge If they, too, proved unable to assist me, my 
resources, for the present, were at an end, and I might return to town 
I dismissed the fly a milo distant from the Park, and getting my di 
rections from the driver, proceeded by myself to the house 
As X turned into the lane from the high-road, I saw a man, with a car- 
pet-bag, walkmg before me rapidly on the way to the lodge wap a 
little man, dressed iq shabby black, and wearing a remarkably larg^ hatt. 
I set him down (as well as it was possible to judge) for a lawyer’s derk, 
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and stopped at once to widen the distance between us He had not heard 
me, and he walked on out of sight, without looking back When I passed 
through the gates myself, a little while afterwards, he was not visible — ^ 
he had evidently gone on to the house 

There were two women m the lodge One of them was old, the other 
I knew at once, by Marian’s description of her, to be Margaret Porcher 

I asked first if Sir Percival was at the park, and, receiving a reply in 
the negative, inquired next when he had left it Neither of the women 
could tell me more than that he had gone away in the summer I could 
extract nothing from Margaret Porcher but vacant smiles and shakings 
of the head The old woman was a httle more mtelligent , and I managed 
to lead her into speaking of the manner of Sir PercivaPs departure, and 
of the alarm that it caused her She remembered her master calling her 
out of bed, and remembered his frightening her by swearing — ^but the 
date at which the occurrence happened was, as she honestly acknowl- 
edged, “quite beyond her ” 

On leaving the lodge, I saw the gardener at work not far off When I 
first addressed him, he looked at me rather distrustfully, but, on my 
using Mrs Michelson’s name, with a civil reference to himself, he entered 
into conversation readily enough There is no need to descnbe what 
passed between us it ended as all my other attempts to discover the date 
had ended The gardener knew that his master had driven away, at night, 
“some time in July, the last fortnight or the last ten days m the month” 
—and knew no more 

While we were speaking together, I saw the man in black, with the 
large hat, come out from the house, and stand at some little distance 
observing us 

Certam suspicions of his errand at Blackwater Park had already 
cros^d my mind They were now increased by the gardener’s inability 
(or unwillingness) to tell me who the man was, and I determined to clear 
the way before me, if possible, by speaking to him The plainest ques- 
tMm I could put, as a stranger, would he to inquire if the house was al- 
lowed to Be ^own to visitors I walked up to the man at once, and ac- 
cost^ him m those words 

His look and manner unmistakabfy betrayed that he knew who I was, 
and &at be wanted to irritate me mto quarrellmg with hma His reply 
was Insolmt enoti^h tO^Jjave answered fte purpose, if I had been less 
determii^d to control wiysdt As it was, I met him with the most resolute 
politeness, apologia for my involuntary mttusion (which he called 
Bi “trespass”), and left the grounds It was exactly as I i^pected The 
recognition of me, when I left Mr Kyrle’s office, had been evidently coifi- 
municated to Sir Percival Glyde, and the man in black had been sent to 
the park, m anticipation of my making mquines at the house, or in the 
neighbourhood If I had given him the least chance of lodging any 
^rt of legal complaint against me, the mterference of the local magis- 
tr^e would no doubt have been turned to account, as a dog on my pro- 
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ceedings, and a means of separating me from Marian and Laura for some 
days at least 

I was prepared to be watched on the way from Blackwater Park to 
the station, exactly as I had been watched, m London, the day before 
But I could not discover at the time whether I was really followed on this 
^occasion or not The man in black might have had means of trackmg me 
at his disposal of which I was not aware — but I certainly saw nothing of 
him, in his own person, either on the way to the station, or afterwards on 
my arrival at the London terminus, in the evening I reached home, on 
foot, taking the precaution, before I approached our own door, of walk- 
ing round by the loneliest street in the neighbourhood, and there stop- 
ping and looking back more than once over the open space behind me 1 
had first learned to use this stratagem against suspected treachery in the 
wilds of Central Amenca — and now I was practismg it again, with the 
same purpose and with even greater caution, m the heart of civilised Lon 

Nothing had happened to alarm Marian during my absence She asked 
eagerly what success I had met with When I told her, she could not con- 
ceal her surprise at the indifference with which I spoke of the failure of 
my investigations thus far 

The truth was, that the ill-success of my inquiries had in no sense 
daunted me I had pursued them as a matter of duty, and I had expected 
nothing from them In the state of my mind, at that time, it was almost 
a relief to me to know that the struggle was now narrowed to a trial oi 
strength between myself and Sir Percival Clyde The vindictive motive 
had mingled itself, all along, with my other and better motives, and I 
confess it was a satisfaction to me to feel that the surest way — the only 
way left — of serving Laura^s cause, was to fasten my hold firmly on the 
villain who had married her 

While I acknowledge that I was not strong enough to keep my motives 
above the reach of this mstinct of revenge, I can honestly say something 
in my own favour, on the other side No base speculation cm the future 
relations of Laura and myself, and on the private and personal conci- 
sions which I might force from Sir Percival if I onc:e had him at my 
mercy, ever entered my mind I never said to myself, ‘Tf I do succeed, it 
shall be one result of my success that I put it out of her husband’s power 
to take her from me again ” I could not look at her and think of the 
ture with such thoughts as tho^ The sad sight of the change m mt 
former sdf, made one interest of my love an interest of tenderr^s 
aytd <x)!n^|>assiony which her father or her brother might have felt, ai|d 
whidi I &dd knows, m my imnost heart AH my hopi looked no 
further os,, now, than to the day of her recovery There, tul she ws 
strong again and happy agam — there, till she could look at nae as she 
had iQoked, asdigpeak to me as ^e had once spoken — ^the future of 
mj hapjsest thqijght^ and my dearest wi^es ended . ' i 

These words are ^tten under no prompting of idle sdf-cxmtempia. 
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tion Passages m this narrative are soon to come, which will set the minds 
of others in judgment on my conduct It is right that the best and the 
worst of me ^ould be fairly balanced, before that time 

On the mormng after my return from Hampshire, I took Marian up- 
stairs into my working-room, and there laid before her the plan that I 
had matured, thus far, for mastenng the one assailable point in the life 
of Sir Perciv^ Glyde 

The way to the Secret lay through the mystery, hitherto impenetrable 
to all of us, of the woman m white The approach to that, in its turn, 
might be gained by obtaining the assistance of Anne Cathenck^s mother, 
and the only ascertainable means of prevailing on Mrs Cathenck to 
act or to speak in the matter, depended on the chance of my discovering 
local particulars and family particulars, first of all, from Mrs Clements 
4fter thinking the subject over carefully, I felt certain that I could only 
begin the new inquiries by placing myself in communication with the 
faithful friend and protectress of Anne Cathenck 

The first difficulty, then, was to find Mrs Clements 

I v/as indebted to Marian’s quick perception for meeting this necessity 
at once by the best and simplest means She proposed to write to the farm 
near Limmeridge (Todd’s Corner) to inquire whether Mrs Clements had 
communicated with Mrs Todd during the past few months How Mrs 
Clements had been separated from Anne it was impossible for us to say, 
but that separation once effected, it would certainly occur to Mrs Cle- 
ments to inquire after the missing woman m the neighbourhood of all 
others to which she was known to be most attached — ^the neighbourhood 
of Limmendge I saw directly that Marian’s proposal offered us a pros- 
pect of success, and she wrote to Mrs Todd accordingly by that day’s 
post 

While we were waiting for the reply, I made myself master of all the 
information Marian could afford on the subject of Sir Percival’s family, 
and of his early life She could only speak on these topics from hearsay, 
but she was reasonably certain of the truth of what little she had to tell 

Sir Percival was an only child His father, Sir Felix Glyde, had suf- 
fered, from his birth, under a painful and incurable deformity, and had 
shunned all society from his earliest years His sole happiness was in the 
enjoyment of music, and he had married a lady with tastes similar to 
his own, who was said to be a most accomplished musician He inherited 
the Blackwater property while still a young man Neither he nor his wife, 
after taking possession, made advances of any sort towards the society 
of the neighbourhood, and no one endeavoured to tempt them mto aban- 
doning their resave, with the one disastrous exception of the rector of 
the parish 

The rector was the worst of ail innocent mischief-makers — an over- 
zealous man He had bemrd that Sir Felix had left collie witib. the dmiEC- 
ter of being little letter than a revolutiomst m poiitids ^d m mfiflel in 
religion, and he aroved conscientiously at the conclusion that it was his 
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bounden duty to summon the lord of the manor to hear sound views 
enunciated in the parish church Sir Felix fiercely resented the clergy- 
man’s well-meant but ill-directed interference, insulting him so grosd} 
and so publicly, that the families m the neighbourhood sent letters of in 
dignant remonstrance to the Park, and even the tenants on the Black 
water property expressed their opimon as strongly as they dared The 
baronet, who had no country tastes of any kind, and no attachment to 
the estate, or to any one living on it, declared that society at Blackwater 
should never have a second chance of annoying him , and left the place 
from that moment 

After a short residence in London, he and his wife departed for the 
Continent, and never returned to England again They lived part of the 
time in France, and part m Germany — ^always keeping themselves in the 
strict retirement which the morbid sense of his own personal deformity 
had made a necessity to Sir Felix Their son, Percival, had been born 
abroad, and had been educated there by private tutors His mother was 
the first of his parents whom he lost His father died a few years after 
her, either in 1825 or 1826 Sir Percival had been in England, as a young 
man, once or twice before that period, but his acquaintance with late 
Mr Fairhe did not begin till after the time of his father’s death They 
soon became very intimate, although Sir Percival was seldom, or never, 
at Limmeridge House, in those days Mr Frederick Fairlie might have 
met him once or twice in Mr Philip Fairlie’s company, but he could 
have known little of him at that or at any other time Sir Percival’s only 
intimate friend m the Fairlie family had been Laura’s father 

These were all the particulars that I could gam from Marian They 
suggested nothing which was useful to my present purpose, but I noted 
them down carefully, in the event of their proving to be of importance at 
any future period 

Mrs Todd’s reply (addressed, by our own wish, to a post-office at 
some distance from us) had arrived at its destination when I went to ap- 
ply for it The chances, which had been all against us hitherto, turned 
from this moment in our favour Mrs Todd’s letter contained the first 
item of information of which we were in search 

Mrs Clements, it appeared, had (as we had conjectured) written to 
Todd’s Comer, askmg pardon, m the first place, for the abrupt manner 
m which she and Anne had left their friend at the farm-house (on the 
morning after I had met the woman in white m Limmeridge church- 
yard) and then informing Mrs Todd of Anne’s disappearance, and en- 
treating that she would cause to be made in the neighbourhood 

on the chance that the h>st woman might have strayed back to Limmer- 
idge In makii^ this requ^t, Mrs Clements had been careful to add to 
it the addri^ at which she m^ht always be beard of, and that address 
Mrs Todd n^w#^»atted to Manan It was in London, and within 
half ^ bpur’s^ of qqr own lodgii^ 

words M proverb, % wgs resolved not to let the grass grow 
under my feet "'The nest mornmg, 1 set forth to seek an interview with 
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Mrs Clements This was my first step forward m the investigation The 
story of the desperate attempt to which I now stood committed begins 
here 


VI 

The address communicated by Mrs Todd took me to a lodging-house 
situated m a respectable street near the Gray’s Inn Road 

When I knocked, the door was opened by Mrs Clements herself She 
did not appear to remember me, and asked what my business was I re- 
called to her our meeting in Limmeridge churchyard, at the close of my 
interview there with the woman m white, taking special care to remind 
her that I was the person who assisted Anne Catherick (as Anne had her- 
self declared) to escape the pursuit from the Asylum This was my only 
claim to the confidence of Mrs Clements She remembered the circum- 
stance the moment I spoke of it, and asked me into the parlour, m the 
greatest anxiety to know if I had brought her any news of Anne 

It was impossible for me to tell her the whole truth, without, at the 
same time, entering into particulars on the subject of the conspiracy, 
which it would have been dangerous to confide to a stranger I could 
only abstain most carefully from raising any false hopes, and then ex- 
plain that the object of my visit was to discover the persons who were 
really responsible for Anne’s disappearance I even added, so as to exon- 
erate myself from any after-reproach of my own conscience, that I en- 
tertained not the least hope of being able to trace her, that I believed 
we should never see her alive again, and that my mam interest in the 
affair was to bring to punishment two men whom I suspected to be con- 
cerned in luring her away, and at whose hands I and some dear fnends 
of mine had suffered a grievous wrong With this explanation, I left it to 
Mrs Clements to say whether our interest m the matter (whatever dif- 
ference there might be in the motives which actuated us) was not the 
^me, and whether she felt any reluctance to forward my object by giv- 
mg me such information on the subject of my inquiries as she happened 
to possess 

The poor woman was, at first, too much confused and agitated to 
und^stand thoroughly what I said to her She could only reply that I 
was weIccHne to anything she could tell me m return for the kindness I 
had shown to Anne But as she was not very quick and ready, at the 
best of times, in talking to strangers, she would beg me to put her in the 
right way, and to say where I wished her to begm 

Knowji^ by expenence that the plainest narrative attainable frmn 
persons who are not accustomed to arrange their ideas, is the narrative 
which goes far enough back at the beginning to avoid all impediments of 
retrospection in its course, I asked Mrs Clements to tell me, first, what 
had happened after she had left Limmendge, and so, by watchful ques- 
tionmg, earned h©r on from point to point till we reached the penod of 
Anne’s disappearance 
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The substance of the mfonnation which I thus obtained, was as fol 
lows — 

On leaving the farm at Todd^s corner, Mrs Clements and Anne had 
travelled, that day, as far as Derby, and had remamed there a week, on 
Anne’s account They had then gone on to London, and had li\ed in the 
lodging occupied by Mrs Clements, at that time, for a month or more, 
when circumstances connected with the house and the landlord had 
obliged them to change their quarters Anne’s terror of being discovered 
m London or its neighbourhood, whenever they ventured to walk out 
had gradually communicated itself to Mrs Clements, and she had deter- 
mined on removing to one of the most out-of-the-way places in Eng- 
land — to the town of Grimsby m Lincolnshire, where her deceased hus- 
band had passed all his early hfe His relatives were respectable people 
settled m the town, they had always treated Mrs Clements with great 
kindness, and she thought it impossible to do better than go there, and 
take the advice of her husband’s friends Anne would not hear of re- 
turning to her mother at Welmmgham, because she had been removed to 
the Asylum from that place, and because Sir Percival would be certain to 
go back there and find her again There was senous weight m this objec- 
tion, and Mrs Clements felt that it was not to be easily removed 

At Grimsby the first serious symptoms of illness had shown themselves 
in Anne They appeared soon after the news of Lady Clyde’s marriage 
had been made public in the newspapers, and had reached her through 
that medium 

The medical man who was sent for to attend the sick woman, discov 
ered at once that die was suffermg from a serious affection of the heart 
The illness lasted long, left her very weak, and returned, at intervals, 
though with mitigated severity, again and again They remained at 
Grimsby, m consequence, during the first half of the new year , and there 
they might probably have stayed much longer, but for the sudden resolu^ 
tion which Anne took, at this time, to venture back to Hampshire, for 
the purpose of obtaining a pnvate interview with Lady Clyde 

Mrs Clements did all in her power to oppose the execution of this 
hazardous and unaccountable project No explanation of her motives was 
offered by Anne, except that she believed the day of her death was noi 
far off, and that she had something on her mmd which must be com- 
municated to Lady Clyde, at any risk, in secret Her resolution to ac- 
complish this purpose was so firmly settled, that she declared her inten- 
tion of going to Hampshire by herself, if Mrs Clements felt any unwill- 
ingness to go with her The doctor, on being consulted, was of opmiofi 
that sen<^ opposition to her wi^es would, m all probabihty, prodi^e 
^another and perhaps a fatal fit of lUness , and Mrs Clements, under th^ 
advice, yielded to noc^itF? more, with sad fjH'ebodmgs of 

Rouble dange r to come, allowed Anne Cathenck to have her own 
wav 

Qu the journey from London to Hampshire, Mrs Clements discovert 
^hato^e of Iheirfellaw^passengers was well acquainted with the neigh- 
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bourhood of Blackwater, and could give her all tbe information she need- 
ed on the subject of localities In this way^ she found out that the only 
place they could go to which was not dangerously near to Sir Percivars 
residence, was a large village, called Sandon The distance, here, from 
Blackwater Park was between three and four miles — ^and that distance, 
and back again, Anne had walked, on each occasion when she had ap- 
peared in the neighbourhood of the lake 

For the few days, during which they were at Sandon without being dis- 
covered, they had lived a little away from the village, in the cottage of a 
decent widow woman, who had a bedroom to let, and whose discreet si- 
lence Mrs Clements had done her best to secure, for the first week at 
least She had also tried hard to induce Anne to be content with writing 
to Lady Clyde, m the first mstance But the failure of the warnmg con- 
tained in the anonymous letter sent to Limmendge had made Anne reso- 
lute to speak this time, and obstinate m the determination to go on her 
errand alone 

Mrs Clements, nevertheless, followed her privately on each occasion 
when she went to fhe lake — ^without, however, venturing near enough to 
the boat-house to be witness of what took place there When Anne re- 
turned for the last time from the dangerous neighbourhood, the fatigue 
of walking, day after day, distances which were far too great for her 
strength, added to the exhausting effect of the agitation from which she 
had suffered, produced the result which Mrs Clements had dreaded all 
along The old pain over the heart and the other symptoms of the illness 
at Grimsby returned, and Anne was confined to her bed in the cottage 
In this emergency, the first necessity, as Mrs Clements knew by ex- 
perience, was to endeavour to quiet Anne’s anxiety of mind, and, for this 
purpose, the good woman went herself the next day to the lake, to try if 
she could find Lady Clyde (who would be sure, as Anne said, to take her 
daily walk to the boat-house), and prevail on her to come back privately 
to the cottage near Sandon On reachmg the outskirts of the plantation, 
Mrs Clements encountered not Lady Clyde, but a tall, stout, elderly 
gentleman with a book in his hand — ^m other words, Count Fosco 
The Count, after looking at her very attentively for a moment, asked 
if she expected to see any one in that place, and added, before she could 
reply, that he was waiting there with a message from Lady Clyde, but 
that he was not quite certain whether the person then before him an- 
swered the descnfkion of the person with whom he was desired to com- 
municate 

Upon this, Mrs Clements at once confided her errand to him, and en- 
treated that he would help to allay Anne’s anxiety by trusting his mes- 
sage to her The Count most readily and kindly complied with her re- 
quest The message, he said, was a very important one Lady Clyde en- 
treated Anne and her good inend to return immediately to London, as 
she felt certam that Sir Percival would discover them, if they remained 
any longer iln fee nteighbourbood of Bl^water She Was herself gbing 
to London iff a shmrt and if Mrs Ctements and Anhe^w^Wld go 
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there first, and would let her know what their address was, they should 
hear from her and see her, in a fortnight or less The Count added, that 
he had already attempted to give a friendly warning to Anne herself, but 
that she had been too much startled by seeing that he was a stranger, to 
let him approach and speak to her 

To this, Mrs Clements replied, in the greatest alarm and distress, that 
she asked nothing better than to take Anne safely to London, but that 
there was no present hope of removing her from the dangerous neigh- 
bourhood, as she lay ill in her bed at that moment The Count mquired if 
Mrs Clements had sent for medical advice, and hearing that she had 
hitherto hesitated to do so, from the fear of making their position pub- 
licly known in the village, informed her that he was himself a medical 
man, and that he would go back with her if she pleased, and see what 
could be done for Anne Mrs Clements (feeling a natural confidence in 
the Count, as a person trusted with a secret message from Lady Clyde) 
gratefully accepted the offer, and they went back together to the cottage 
Anne was asleep when they got there The Count started at the sight 
of her (evidently from astonishment at her resemblance to Lady Clyde) 
Poor Mrs Clements supposed that he was only shocked to see how ill she 
was He would not allow her to be awakened, he was contented with put- 
ting questions to Mrs Clements about her symptoms, with looking at 
her, and with lightly touching her pulse Sandon was a large enough place 
to have a grocer's and druggist's shop in it, and thither the Count went, 
to write his prescription, and to get the medicine made up He brought it 
back himself and told Mrs Clements that the medicine was a powerful 
stimulant, and that it would certainly give Anne strength to get up and 
bear the fatigue of a journey to London of only a few hours The remedy 
was to be administered at stated times, on that day, and on the day after 
On the third day she would be well enough to travel, and he arranged to 
meet Mrs Clements at the Blackwater station, and to see them off by 
the mid-day tram If they did not appear, he would assume that Anne 
lyas worse, and would proceed at once to the cottage 
As events turned out, no such emergency as this occurred 
The mediane had an extraordinary effect on Anne, and the good re- 
sults of it were helped by the assurance Mrs Clements could now give 
her that she would soon see Lady Clyde m London At the appomted 
day and time (when they had not been quite so long as a week m Hamp- 
shire, altogether) , they arrived at the station The Count was waiting 
there for them, and was talking to an elderly lady, who appeared to be 
gomg to travel by the tram to London also He most kindly assisted 
Sieni, and put them mto the carnage himself , beggmg Mrs Clements not 
to forget to send her address to Lady Clyde The elderly lady did not 
travel m the same compartment, and they did not notice what became 
of her on reaching the London tranmus Mrs Clement secured re- 
spectable lodgings m a quiet neighbourhood and then wrote as she had 
eug^i^ ia d% to Clyde qf the address 

A uttle more than a fortnight passed, and no answer came 
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At the end of that time, a lady (the same elderly lady whom they had 
seen at the station) called m a cab, and said that she came from Lady 
Clyde, who was then at a hotel in London, and who wished to see Mrs 
Clements for the purpose of arrangmg a future interview with Anne 
Mrs Clements expressed her wiUmgness (Anne being present at the 
time, and entreating her to do so) to forward the object m view, espe- 
cially as she was not required to be away from the house for more than 
half an hour at the most She and the elderly lady (clearly Madame Fos- 
co) then left m the cab The lady stopped the cab, after it had driven 
some distance, at a shop, before they got to the hotel, and begged Mrs 
Clements to wait for her for a few minutes, while she made a purchase 
that had been forgotten She never appeared again 
After waiting some time, Mrs Clements became alarmed, and ordered 
the cabman to drive back to her lodgings When she got there, after an 
absence of rather more than half an hour, Anne was gone 
The only information to be obtained from the people of the house, was 
derived from the servant who waited on the lodgers She had opened the 
door to a boy from the street, who had left a letter for “the young woman 
who lived on the second floor” (the part of the house which Mrs Clem- 
ents occupied) The servant had delivered the letter, had then gone 
downstairs, and, five minutes afterwards, had observed Anne open the 
front door, and go out, dressed in her bonnet and shawl She had prob- 
ably taken the letter with her, for it was not to be found, and it was 
therefore impossible to tell what inducement had been offered to make 
her leave the house It must have been a strong one — for she would never 
stir out alone m London of her own accord If Mrs Clements had not 
known this by experience, nothing would have induced her to go away 
m the cab, even for so short a time as half an hour only 
As soon as she could collect her thoughts, the first idea that naturally 
occurred to Mrs Clements, was to go and make mquines at the Asylum, 
to which she dreaded that Anne had been taken back 
She went there the next day — ^havmg been informed of the locality in 
which the house was situated by Anne herself The answer she received 
(her application having, in all probability, been made a day or two before 
the false Anne Cathenck had really been consigned to safe keeping in the 
Asylum) was, that no such person had been brought back there She had 
then written to Mrs Cathenck, at Welmingham, to know if she had seen 
or heard anything of her dau^ter, and had received an answer m the 
negative After that reply had reached her, she was at the end of her re- 
sources, and perfectly ignorant where else to inquire, or what else to do 
From that tune to this, she had remained in toti ignorance of the cause 
of Anne^s cfisappearance, and of the end of Anne's story 

vn 

THtFS far, the infoimation%hicfa I had received from Mrs CIeme®?t&^ — 
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though it established facts of which I had not previously been aware— 
was of a preliminary character only 

It was clear that the senes of deceptions which had removed Annt 
Cathenck to London and separated her from Mrs Clements, had been 
accomplished solely by Count Fosco and the Countess, and the ques- 
tion whether any part of the conduct of husband or ^ife had been of a 
kmd to place either of them within reach of the law, might be well 
worthy of future consideration But the purpose I had now m view led 
me m another direction than this The immediate object of my visit to 
Mrs Clements was to make some approach at least to the discovery of 
Sir PercivaFs secret, and she had said nothing, as yet, which advanced 
me on my way to that important end I felt the necessity of trying to 
awaken her recollections of other times, persons, and events, than those 
on which her memory had hitherto been employed, and, when I next 
spoke, I spoke with that object indirectly m view 

“I wish I could be of any help to you m this sad calamity,” I said ^^All 
I can do is to feel heartily for your distress If Anne had been your own 
child, Mrs Clements, you could ha\e shown her no truer kindness — 
you could have made no readier sacrifices for her sake ” 

^There’s no great merit in that, sir,” said Mrs Clements simply “The 
poor thing was as good as my ow^ child to me I nursed her from a baby, 
sir, bringing her up by hand — ^and a hard job it was to rear her It 
wouldn’t go to my heart so to lose her, if I hadn’t made her first short 
clothes, and taught her to walk I always said she was sent to console me 
for never having chick or child of my own And now she’s lost, the old 
times keep coming back to my mind, and, even at my age, I can’t help 
crying about her — ^I can’t indeed, sir^” 

I waited a little to give Mrs Clements time to compose herself Was 
the light that I had been looking for so long, glimmering on me— far off^ 
as yet — ^in the good woman’s recollections of Anne’s early life? 

“Did you know Mrs Cathenck before Anne was born^” I adced 
“Not very long, sir — ^not above four months We saw a great deal of 
each other in that time, but we were never very friendly together ” 

Her voice was steadier as she made that reply Painful as many of her 
recollections might be, I observed that it was, unccmsciously, a relief to 
her mind to revert to the dimly seen trouble of the past, after dwelling 
so long on the vivid sorrows of the present 

“Were you and Mrs Cathenck neighbours?” I inquired, leading ha: 
memory on, as encouragingly as I a>uld 
“Yes, sir— n^hbours at Old Wdmingham ” 

“OW Wetani^iam? Th^e are two places df that name, then, m 
Hampshire?^^ 

“Well, sir, there used to be in those days— better than thr^-and-' 
twenty years ago ThQr built a new town about two miles off, convenient 
the rr\|€^ — Old WelmiTi gham , which was never much more than a 
gotm tune to be darted The town is the place they call 
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Welmingham, now — ^but the old parish church is the parish church still 
It stands by itself, with the houses pulled down, or gone to ruin all round 
it IVe lived to see sad changes It was a pleasant, pretty place in my 
time ’’ 

^^Did you live there before your marriage, Mrs Clements^ 

^'No, sir— I'm a Norfolk woman It wasn't the place my husband be- 
longed to, either He was from Grimsby, as I told you, and he served his 
apprenticeship there But having friends down south, and hearing of an 
opening, he got into business at Southampton It was in a small way, but 
he made enough for a plain man to retire on, and settled at Old Welming- 
ham I went there with him, when he married me We were neither of us 
young, but we lived very happy together — ^happier than our neighbour, 
Mr Catherick, lived along with his wife, when they came to Old Wel- 
mmgham a year or two afterwards ” 

“Was your husband acquainted with them before that?" 

“With Catherick, sir— not with his wife She was a stranger to both 
of us Some gentleman had made interest for Catherick, and he got the 
situation of clerk at Welmingham church, which was the reason of his 
coming to settle m our neighbourhood He brought his newly-married 
wife along with him, and we heard, in course of time, she had been 
lady's-maid in a family that lived at Vameck Hall, near Southampton 
Catherick had found it a hard matter to get her to marry him— in conse- 
quence of her holding herself uncommonly high He had asked and asked, 
and given the thing up at last, seeing she was so contrary about it When 
he had given it up, she turned contrary, just the other way, and came to 
him of her own accord, without rhyme or reason seemmgly My poor hus- 
band always said that was the time to have given her a lesson But Cath- 
enck was too fond of her to do anything of the sort, he never checked 
her, either before they were married or after He tvas a quick man in his 
feelings, letting them carry him a deal too far, now in one way, and now 
in another, and he would have spoiled a better wife than Mrs Catherick, 
if a better had married him I don't like to speak ill of any one, sir — ^but 
she was a heartless woman, with a ternble will of her own, fond of fool- 
ish admiration and fine clothes, and not caring to show so much as de- 
cent outward respect to Catherick, kindly as he always treated her My 
husband ^d he thought things would turn out badly, when they first 
came to live near us, and his words proved true Before they had beai 
quite four months in our neighbourhood, there was a dreadful scandal 
and a miserable break-up in their household Both of them were in faittft 
— I am afraid both of them were equally m fault " 

“You mean both husband and wife^" 

“Oh no, sir^ I don't mean Catherick — ^he was only to l>e pfeied 1 
meant his wife^ ahd the peiBon — — " 

“And the p^ESon who caused tii^ sc^daP" 

“Yes, sir ^^man bom tod htought up, who bught to ^ 

better examplb "PcM Ho# rny poor IgnewMit, 

only too well " 
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“Sir Percival Glyde^” 

“Yes Sir Percival Glyde ” 

My heart beat fast — I thought I had my hand on the due How little 
I knew, then, of the windings of the labyrmth which were still to mis- 
lead me’ 

||Did Sir Percival live in your neighbourhood at that time^’^ I asked 
“No, sir He came among us as a stranger His father had died, not 
long before, in foreign parts I remember he was in mourning He put up 
at the little inn on the river (they have pulled it down since that time) 
where gentlemen used to go to fish He wasn’t much noticed when he first 
came — it was a common thing enough for gentlemen to travel, from all 
parts of England, to fish in our river ” 

“Did he make his appearance in the village before Anne was born>” 
“Yes, sir Anne was born in the June month of eighteen hundred and 
twenty-seven — and I think he came at the end of Apnl, or the beginning 
of May ” 

“Came as a stranger to all of you^ A stranger to Mrs Catherick, as 
well as to the rest of the neighbours^” 

“So we thought at first, sir But when the scandal broke out, nobody 
beheved they were strangers I remember how it happened, as well as if 
it was yesterday Catherick came into our garden one night, and woke us 
by throwing up a handful of gravel from the walk, at our window I 
heard him beg my husband, for the Lord’s sake, to come down and speak 
to him They were a long time together talking in the porch When my 
husband came back upstairs, he was all of a tremble He sat down on the 
side of the bed, and he says to me, lizzie’ I always told you that woman 
was a bad one, I always said she would end ill — ^and I’m afraid, in my 
own mind, that the end has come already Catherick has found a lot of 
lace handkerchiefs, and two fine rmgs, and a new gold watch and chain, 
hid away in his wife’s drawer — ^things that nobody but a born lady ought 
ever to have — and his wife won’t say how she came by them ’ ^Does he 
think she stole them^’ says I ‘No,’ says he, ^stealmg would be bad 
enough But it’s worse than that— she’s had no chance of stealing such 
things as those, and she’s not a woman to take them if she had They’re 
gifts, Lizzie — ihexe^s her own mitials engraved inside the watch — ^and 
Catherick has seen her, talkmg privately, and carrying on as no married 
woman ^ould, with that gentleman in mourning— Sir Percival Glyde 
Don^t you say an 3 d:hing about it — ^I’ve quieted Catherick for to-night 
I’ve tdd hina to keep his tqngue to himself, and his eyes and his ears open, 
^0 wait a day or two, tdl he can be quite certain ’ T believe you are 
both of you wrong,’ says I ‘It’s not m nature, comfcwrtable and respec- 
table as B here, that Mrs Catlwick should take up with a chance 
stranger like Sir Percival Glyde ’ ‘Ay, but 2 ^ he a stranger to her?’ says 
h5^b^d ‘Yoni forget how Caihmck’s wife came to marry him She 
went tq ^xord, after ^ing Nq, over and over again, 

when 1^ asked There have been wicked women, before time, 
ydio have used honest men who loved them as a means qf saving 
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their characters — ^and I’m sorely afraid this Mrs Cathenck is as wicked 
as the worst of them We shall see,’ says my husband, %e shall soon see ’ 
And only two days afterwards, we did see ” 

Mrs Clements waited for a moment, before she went on Even in that 
moment, I began to doubt whether the clue that I thought I had found 
was really leading me to the central mystery of the labyrinth, after all 
Was this common, too common, story of a man’s treachery and a wo- 
man’s frailty the key to a secret which had been the lifelong terror of Sir 
Percival Glyde^ 

‘Well, sir, Cathenck took my husband’s advice, and waited,” Mrs 
Clements continued “And, as I told you, be hadn’t long to wait On the 
second day, he found his wife and Sir Percival whispering together quite 
familiar, close under the vestry of the church I suppose they thought the 
neighbourhood of the vestry was the last place in the world where any- 
body would think of looking after them — ^but, however that may be, 
there they were Sir Percival, being seemingly surprised and confounded, 
defended himself m such a guilty way that poor Cathenck (whose quick 
temper I have told you of ^ready) fell into a kind of frenzy at his own 
disgrace, and struck Sir Percival He was no match (and I am sorry to 
say it) for the man who had wronged him — ^and he was beaten in the 
cruellest manner before the neighbours, who had come to the place on 
hearing the disturbance, could run m to part them All this happened to- 
wards evening, and, before nightfall, when my husband went to Cath- 
enck’s house, he was gone, nobody knew where No living soul in the vil- 
lage ever saw him again He knew too well, by that time, what his wife’s 
vile reason had been for marrying him, and he felt his misery and dis- 
grace — especially after what had happened to him with Sir Percival — 
too keenly The cierg3mian of the parish put an advertisement in the 
paper, begging him to come back, and that he should not lose his 
situation or his friends But Cathenck had too much pnde and spint, 
as some people said— too much feelmg, as I think, sir — ^to face his neigh- 
bours again, and try to live down the memory of his disgrace My hus- 
band heard from him, when he had left England, and heard a second 
toe, when he wa^ settled, and doing well, m America He is alive there 
now, as far as I know , but none of us in the old country — his wicked wife 
I^ast of ali — are ever likBly to set eyes on him agam ” 

“What becamp» of Sy Percif al?” I inquired “Did he stay in the neisih^ 
bc^hood?’^ ^ 

“Not he, |ltoe was too hot to hc^d him He was heard' at hl^ 

words with M^^athenck, the same night when the scandal broke out 
— ^^d the ne^^nimg he took himself off ” 

“And hfl^^maericb^ Surely she never remamed m the village among 
the people w M ^ifew of her disgrace?” 

“She did, IShe was hard enough and heartless enough to sd: fee 
opinions of aJImer' Belabours at flat defiance She declared to e’^erybody, 
from the»^dergyniaii^w^ that she Was the victo erf a arepftit 
mistake,* and that alliffifePscaiidal-mongers m fee ptoe shoUljd to 
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her out of it as if she was a guilty woman All through my time, she lived 
at Old Welmingham, and, after my time, when the new town was build- 
ing, and the respectable neighbours began moving to it, she moved too, 
as if she was determined to live among them and scandalise them to the 
very last There she is now, and there she will stop, m defiance of the 
best of them, to her dying day ” 

^'But how has she lived, through all these years^” I asked ‘^Was her 
husband able and willing to help her^” 

'^Both able and willing, sir,” said Mrs Clements ^Tn the second letter 
he wrote to my good man, he said she had borne his name, and lived in 
his home, and, wicked as she was, she must not starve like a beggar m the 
street He could afford to make her some small allowance, and she might 
draw for it quarterly, at a place in London ” 

^^Did she accept the allowance?” 

^‘Not a farthing of it, sir She said she would never be beholden to 
Catherick for bit or drop, if she lived to be a hundred And she has kept 
her word ever since When my poor dear husband died, and left all to me, 
Cathenck’s letter was put in my possession with the other things — ^and 
I told her to let me know if she was ever in want T’ll let all England 
know I’m m want,’ she said, ^before I tell Cathenck, or any fnend of 
Catherick’s Take that for your answer — ^and give it to him for an an- 
swer if he ever writes again ’ ” 

^^Do you suppose that she had money of her own>” 

^Wery little, if any, sir It was said, and said truly, I am afraid, that 
her means of living came privately from Sir Percival Clyde ” 

After that last reply, I waited a little, to reconsider what I had heard 
If I unreservedly accepted the story so far, it was now plain that no ap- 
proach, direct or indirect, to the Secret had yet been revealed to me, and 
that the pursuit of my object had ended again in leaving me face to face 
with the most palpable and the most disheartening failure 

But there was one point m the narrative which made me doubt the 
propriety of accepting it unreservedly, and which suggested the idea of 
something hidden below the surface 
I could not account to myself for the circumstance of the derk’s guilty 
wife voluntarily living out all her after-existenqe on the scene of her dis- 
grace The woman’s own reported statement that sJfe had taken this 
^ange course as a practical assertion of hdt innocence did not satisfy 
me It seemed, to my mind, more natural and more probable to assume 
she was Bot m completely a free ^ent m this matter as she had her- 
^f ass^tfd. Jn that case, who was Kkeliest peiscm lo possess the 
powr of compdlu^ her to remmn at Welmmgham? The person unques- 
tionably from whom she denved the means of living She had refused 
assistance from her husband, she had no adequate resources of her own, 
'she was a fr,iendlei^, degraded woman from what source diould she de- 
rive help, but from the source at which report pointed — S^^’Peraval 
Gfyde? 
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Reasoning on these assumptions, and always bearing in mind the one 
certain fact to guide me, that Mrs Catherick was in possession of the 
Secret, I easily understood that it was Sir Percivars interest to keep her 
at Welmingham, because her character in that place was certain to iso- 
late her from all commumcation with female neighbours, and to allow her 
no opportunities of talking incautiously, m moments of free intercourse 
with inquisitive bosom fnends But what was the mystery to be con- 
cealed^ Not Sir Percival^s infamous connection with Mrs Cathenck’s 
disgrace — for the neighbours were the very people who knew of it Not 
the suspicion that he was Anne’s father — for Welmingham was the place 
in which that suspicion must inevitably exist If I accepted the guilty ap- 
pearances described to me, as unreservedly as others had accepted them, 
if I drew from them the same superficial conclusion which Mr Catherick 
and all his neighbours had drawn — ^where was the suggestion, m all that 
I had heard, a dangerous secret between Sir Percivd and Mrs Cath- 
enck, which had been kept hidden from that time to this? 

And yet, in those stolen meetmgs, in those familiar whisperings be- 
tween the clerk’s wife and “the gentleman in mourning,” the clue to dis- 
covery existed beyond a doubt 

Was it possible that appearances, m tins case, had pointed one way, 
while the truth lay, all the while, unsuspected, in another direction > Could 
Mrs Cathenck’s assertion that she was the victim of a dreadful mistake, 
by any possibility be true? Or, assuming it to be false, could the conclu- 
sion which associated Sir Percival with her guilt, have been founded in 
some inconceivable errors Had Sir Percival, by any chance, courted the 
suspicion that was wrong, for the sake of diverting from himself some 
other suspiaon that was nght? Here, if I cmild find it — ^here was the ap- 
proach to the Secret, hidden deep under the surface of the apparendy 
unprcmising story which I had just heard 

My next questions were now directed to the one object of ascertaining 
whether Mr Catherick had, or had not, arrived truly at the conviction 
of his wife’s misconduct The answers I received from Mrs Clements left 
me in no doubt whatever on that point Mrs Cathenck had, on the clear- 
est evidence, comprcmiised her reputation, while a single woman, with 
scmie perstm t»knoTO, and had married to save her diaracter It had 
been positively ascertained, by calculations of time and place mto which 
I need not ^ler i^ntKxdorly, that the daught^ who bore her husband^ 
name was ncA her husband’s child 

The next object of inquiry, whether it was equally certmn that Sir 
Percival must have been the father of Anne, was beset by far great'^ dif- 
ficulties I was in no position to try the probabilities on one side or on 
other, m this instance, by any better tet than the test of personal 
semblance 

“I suppose ym liften mw Sir Peimval, when he was in yma: village?^ f 
said ^ ^ 

“Yes, sir — vefy oBeh,” replied Mrs Clements 
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‘‘Did you ever observe that Anne was like him?” 

“She was not at all like him, sir ” 

“Was she like her mother, then^” 

“Not like her mother either, sir Mrs Catherick was dark, and full in 
the face ” 

Not like her mother, and not hke her (supposed) father I knew that 
the test by personal resemblance was not to be imphcitiy trusted — ^but, 
on the other hand, it was not to be altogether rejected on that account 
Was It possible to strengthen the evidence, by discovering any conclu- 
sive facts in relation to the hves of Mrs Catherick and Sir Percival, be- 
fore they either of them appeared at Old Welmingham^ When I asked 
my next questions, I put them with this view 
“When Sir Percival first arrived in your neighbourhood,” I said, “did 
you hear where he had come from last?” 

“No, sir Some said from Blackwater Park, and some said from Scot 
land — ^but nobody knew ” 

“Was Mrs Catherick living in service at Vameck Hall immediately 
before her marriage^” 

“Yes, sir ” 

“And had she been long m her placed” 

“Three or four years, sir, I am not quite certain which ” 

“Did you ever hear the name of die gentleman to whom Varneck Hall 
belonged at that time?” 

“Yes, sir His name was Major Donthome ” 

“Did Mr Cathendk, or did any one else you knew, ever hear that Sir 
Percival was a friend of Major Donthome’s, or ever see Sir Percival m 
the neighbourhood of Varneck HalP” 

“Catherick never did, sir, that I can remember — ^nor any one else, 
either, that I know of ” 

I noted down Major Donthome’s name and address, on the chance 
that he might still be ahve, and that it might be useful, at some future 
time, to apply to him Meanwhile, the impression on my mind was now 
deadedly adverse to the opinion that Sir Percival was Anne’s father, and 
decidedly favourable to the conclusion that the secret of his stolen inter- 
views with Mrs Cathenck was entirely unconnected with the disgrace 
which the woman bad inflicted on her husband’s good name I could 
think of no further inquiries which I might make to strengthen this im- 
pression — I could only encourage Mrs Clements to ^eak next of Anne’s 
early days, and watch for any ciance suggestion which might in this way 
offer itself to me 

“I have not heard yet,” I said, “how the poor chdd, born in all this 
mn and mi^ry, c^e to be tnisted, Mrs Clements, to your care^” 
“There was ncfcody eke, sir, to take the Mtle helpless creature m 
hand,” replied Clements “The wicied mother seemed to hate it — 
as if the poor ba{^ mm m faults — from the day it was born My heart 
was heavy for the child, and I made the offer to brmg it upr as tmde% 
as S It 
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“Did Anne remain entirely under your care from that time?’’ 

“Not quite entirely, sir Mrs Cathenck had her whims and fanaes 
about it, at times, and used now and then to lay claim to the child, as if 
she wanted to spite me for bringing it up But these fits of hers never 
lasted for long Poor little Anne was always returned to me, and was al- 
ways glad to get back — ^though she led but a gloomy life in my house, 
havmg no pla3rmates, like other children, to brighten her up Our longest 
separation was when her mother took her to Limmeridge Just at fiiat 
time, I lost my husband, and I felt it was as well, in that miserable af- 
fliction, that Anne should not be m the house She was between ten and 
eleven years old, then, slow at her lessons, poor soul, and not so cheer- 
ful as other children — ^but as pretty a little girl to look at as you would 
wish to see I waited at home tdl her mother brought her back , and then I 
made the offer to take her with me to London — ^fiie truth bemg, sir, that 
I could not find it in my heart to stop at Old Welmmgham, after my hus- 
band’s death, the place was so changed and so dismal to me ” 

“And did Mrs Cathenck consent to your proposal 
“No, sir She came back from the north, harder and bitterer than ever 
Folks did say that she had been obliged to ask Sir Percival’s leave to go, 
to begin with, and that she only went to nurse her dying sister at Lim- 
mendge because the poor woman was reported to have saved money — 
the truth being that she hardly left enough to bury her These things 
may have soured Mrs Cathenck, likely enough — ^but, however that may 
be, she wouldn’t hear of my takmg the child away She seemed to like 
distressing us both by parting us All I could do was to give Anne my 
direction, and to tell her, pnvately, if she was ever in trouble, to come 
to me But years passed before she was free to come I never saw her 
again, poor soul, till the night she escaped from the madhouse ” 

“You know, Mrs Clements, why Sir Percival Clyde shut her up?” 

“I only know what Anne herself told me, sir The poor thing used to 
ramble and wander about it sadly She said her mother had got some 
secret of Sir Peraval’s to keep, and had let it out to her, long after I left 
Hampshire — and when Sir Percival found she knew it, he shut her up 
But she never could say what it was, when I asked her All she could tell 
me was that her mother might be the rum and destruction of Sir Percival, 
if she chose Mrs Cathenck may have let out just as much as that, and 
no more I’m next to certain I should have heard the whole truth from 
Anne, if ^e had really known it, as she pretended to do — ^and as she very 
hkdy fancied she did, poor soul ” 

This idea had more than once occurred to my own mind I had already 
told Manan that I doubted whether Laura was really on the point of 
making any important discovery when die and Anne Cathenck were dis- 
turbed by Count Fosco at the boat-house It was perfectly in character 
with Anne’s mental affliction that she diould assume an absolute knowl- 
edge of the SeciM on no better grounds than vague suspicion, denved 
from hints which ier moth^ had mcautiou^ let drop in her prince 
Sir Percival’s guflty l^:^t would, m that case, impire him 
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With the false idea that Anne knew all from her motherj just as it had 
afterwards fixed m his mind the equally false suspicion that his wife 
knew all from Anne 

The time was passing, the mormng was wearing away It was doubt 
ful, if I stayed longer, whether I should hear anything more from Mrs 
Clements that would he at all useful to my purpose I had already dis- 
covered those local and family particulars, in relation to IMrs Cath- 
erick, of which I had been in search, and I had arrived at certain con- 
clusions entirely new to me, which might immensely assist in directing 
the course of my future proceedings I rose to take my leave, and to 
thank Mrs Clements for the friendly readiness she had shown m af- 
fording me information 

am afraid you must have thought me very inquisitive,” I said ‘^1 
have troubled you with more questions than many people would have 
cared to answer ” 

^^You are heartily welcome, sir, to anything I can tell you,” answered 
Mrs Clements She stopped, and looked at me wistfully “But I do 
wish,” said the poor woman, “you could have told me a little more about 
Anne, sir I thought I saw something in your face, when you came m, 
which looked as if you could You can’t thmk how hard it is, not even to 
know whether she is living or dead I could bear it better if I was only 
certain You said you never expected we should see her alive again Do 
you know, sir — do you know for truth — that it has pleased God to take 
her^” 

I was not proof against this appeal, it would have been unspeakably 
mean and cruel of me if I had resisted it 

“I am afraid there is no doubt of the truth,” I answered gently, I 
have the certainty, in my own mind, that her troubles in this world are 


The poor woman dropped into her chair, and hid her face from me 
“Oh sir,” she said, “how do you know it? Who can have told you?’ 

“No one has told me, Mrs Clements But I have reasons for feeling 
sure of it — reasons which I promise you shall know, as soon as I can safe- 
ly explain them I am certain she was not neglected in her last moments , 
I am certain the heart-complamt, from which she suffered so sadly, was 
the true cause of her death* You shall feel as sure of this as I do, 
you shall know, before long, that she is buned m a quiet country church- 
yard , in a pretty, peaceful place, which you might have chosen for her 


‘ Dead'” said Mrs Clements, “dead so young— and I am left to hew 
It I I made her first short frocks I taught her to walk The first time she 
ever said, Mother, she said it to we— and now I am left, ^d Anne is 
taken' Did you say, sir,” said the poor woman, removing the banker- 
chief from her face, and lookmg up at me for the first time— did you 
say that she had been nicdy buried? Was it the sort of funeral she might 

have had, if she had really been my own child?” 

I aiffiured 'bst that was She seemed to take an inexplicable pnde in 
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my answer — ^to find a comfort in it, which no other and higher considera- 
tions could afford would have broken my heart,” she said simply, 
‘'if Anne had not been nicely buried — ^but how do you know it, sir^ who 
told you^” I once more entreated her to wait until I could speak to her 
unreservedly “You are sure to see me again,” I said, “for I have a 
favour to ask, when you are a little more composed— perhaps in a day or 
two ” 

“Don’t keep it waiting, sir, on my account,” said Mrs Clements 
“Never mind my crying, if I can be of use If you have anything on your 
mind to say to me, sir — ^please to say it now ” 

“I only wish to ask you one last question I only want to know Mrs 
Cathenck’s address at Welmingham ” 

My request so startled Mrs Clements that, for the moment, even the 
tidings of Anne’s death seemed to be driven from her mind Her tears 
suddenly ceased to flow, and she sat looking at me m blank amazement 
“For the Lord’s sake, sir^” she said, “what do you want with Mrs 
Catherick^^” 

“I want this, Mrs Clements,” I replied, “I want to know the secret of 
those private meetings of hers with Sir Percival Clyde There is some- 
thing more, in what you have told me of that woman’s past conduct and 
of that man’s past relations with her, than you, or any of your neigh- 
bours, ever suspected There is a Secret we none of us know of between 
those two — and I am going to Mrs Cathenck, with the resolution to find 
it out ” 

“Think twice about it, sir 1 ” said Mrs Clements, rising, m her earnest- 
ness, and laying her hand on my arm “She’s an awful woman — you 
don’t know her as I do Think twice about it ” 

“I am sure your warning is kmdly meant, Mrs Clements But I am de- 
termined to see the woman, whatever comes of it ” 

Mrs Clements looked me amaously m the face 
“I see your mind is made up, sir,” she said “I will give you the ad- 
dress” 

I wrote It down in my pocket-book, and then took her hand to say 
farewell 

“You shall hear from me soon,” I said, “you shall know all that I 
have promised to tell you ” 

Mrs Clements sighed, and shook her head doubtfully 
“An old woman’s advice is sometimes worth taking, sir,” she said 
“Think twice before you go to Welmingham ” 

vni 

When I hmne a^un, aftm: my interview with Mrs Clements^ I 

was struck hf fise ai^pearance of a dhange in Laura 
Tne unvarying gentleness and patience which long misfortune had 
tried so cruelly and had never conquered yet, se^ed now to have sud- 
denly failed her Iris^is fc le to all Marian’s atti^mptss^ soothe and anmse 
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her, she sat, with her neglected drawing pushed away on the table, her 
eyes resolutely cast down, her fingers twining and untwining themselves 
restlessly in her lap Marian rose when I came m, with a silent distress on 
her face, waited for a moment, to see if Laura would look up at my ap- 
proach, whispered to me, “Try if you can rouse her,” and left the room 

I sat down in the vacant chair, gently unclasped the poor, worn, rest- 
less fingers, and took both her hands m mine 

“What aie you thinking of, Laura> Tell me, my darling — ^try and tell 
me what it is ” 

She struggled with herself, and raised her eyes to mine “I can’t feel 

happy,” she said, “I can’t help thinking ” She stopped, bent forward 

a little, and laid her head on my shoulder, with a terrible, mute helpless- 
ness that s+ruck me to the heart 

“Try to tell me,” I repeated gently, “try to tell me why you are not 
happy ” 

“I am so useless — am such a burden on both of you,” she answered, 
with a weary, hopeless sigh “You work and get money, Walter, and 
Marian helps you Why is there nothing I can do^ You t?^ 1 end in liking 
Marian better than you like me — you will, because I am so helpless ^ Oh, 
don’t, don’t, don’t treat me like a child 

I raised her head, and smoothed away the tangled hair that fell over 
her face, and kissed her — ^my poor, faded flower * my lost, afflicted sister * 
“You shall help us, Laura,” I said, “you shall begin, my darling, to- 
day ” 

She looked at me with a feverish eagerness, with a breathless interest, 
that made me tremble for the new life of hope which I had called into 
being by those few words 

I rose, and set her drawing materials m order, and placed them near 
her agam 

“You know that I work and get money by drawing,” I said “Now you 
have taken such pains, now you are so much improved, you shall begin 
to work and get money, too Try to finish this little sketch as nicely and 
prettily as you can When it is done, I will take it away with me, and the 
same person will buy it who buys all that I do You shall keep your own 
earnings in your own purse, and Marian shall come to you to help us, 
as often as she comes to me Think how useful you are going to make 
yourself to both of us, and you will soon be as happy, Laura, as the day 

IS long ” , ^ t ^ T. T 

Her face grew eager, and brightened mto a smile In the moment while 

It lasted, in the moment when ^e again took up the pencils that had been 
laid asfde, she almost looked like the Laura of past days 

I had n^tly Interpreted the first signs of a new growth and strength 
in her mind, unconsciously expressing themselves in the notice she had 
taken of the occupations which filled her sister’s life and mine Manan 
(when I told her what had passed) saw, as I saw, that she was longing 
to assume her own Bttie position of importance, to raise herself in her 
own estimation and m ours— and, from that day, we tenderly helped 
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the new ambition, which gave promise of the hopeful, happier future, 
that might now not be far off Her drawings, as she finished them, or tried 
to finish them, were placed in my hands, Marian took them from me and 
hid them carefully, and I set aside a little weekly tribute from my earn- 
ings, to be offered to her as the price paid by strangers for the poor, faint, 
vzdueless sketches, of which I was the only purchaser It was hard some- 
times to mamtain our innocent deception, when she proudly brought out 
her purse to contribute her share towards the expenses, and wondered, 
with serious mterest, whether I or she had earned the most that week I 
have all those hidden drawings in my possession still, they are my treas- 
ures beyond price — ^the dear remembrances that I love to keep alive — the 
friends, in past adversity, that my heart will never part from, my tender- 
ness never forget 

Am I trifling, here, with the necessities of my task^ am I looking for- 
ward to the happier time which my narrative has not yet reached? Yes 
Back again — ^back to the days of doubt and dread, when the spirit with- 
in me struggled hard for its life m the icy stillness of perpetual suspense 
I have paused and rested for awhile on my forward course It is not, per- 
haps, time wasted, if the friends who read these pages have paused and 
rested too 

I took the first opportunity I could find of speaking to Marian in 
private, and of communicating to her the result of the mquines which I 
had made that morning She seemed to share the opinion on the subject 
of my proposed journey to Welmmgham, which Mrs Clements had al- 
ready expressed to me 

“Surely, Walter,” she said, “you hardly know enough yet to give you 
any hope of claiming Mrs Catherick’s confidence? Is it wise to proceed 
to these extremities, before you have really exhausted all safer and sim- 
pler means of attaining your object^ When you told me that Sir Per- 
cival and the Count were the only two people in existence who knew the 
exact date of Laura’s journey, you forgot, and I forgot, that there was a 
third person who must surely know it— I mean Mrs Rubelle Would it 
not be far easier, and far less dangerous, to insist on a confession from 
her, than to force it from Sir PercivaP” 

“It might be easier,” I replied, “but we are not aware of the full ex- 
tent of Mrs Rubelie’s connivance and interest in the conspiracy, and 
we are therefore not certam that the date has been impressed on her 
mind, as it has been assuredly impressed on the minds of Sir Percival 
and the Count It is too late, now, to waste the time on Mrs Rubelle, 
which may be all-important to the discovery of the one assailable point 
m Sir Percivai’s hfe Are you thinking a little too seriously, Manan, of 
the risk I may run in returning to Hampshire? Are you beginning to 
doubt whether Sir Percival Clyde may not, m the end, be more than a 
match for me?” 

“He will not be m^e than your match,” she rephed deadedly, “be- 
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cause he will not be helped m resisting you by the impenetrable wicked- 
ness of the Count ’’ 

'What has led you to that conclusion?” I asked, in some surprise 
"My own knowledge of Sir Percival’s obstinacy and impatience of the 
Count^s control,” she answered “I believe he will insist on meeting you 
single-handed — ^just as he insisted, at first, on acting for himself at 
Blackwater Park The time for suspectmg the Count^s interference, will 
be the time when you have Sir Percival at your mercy His own in- 
terests will then be directly threatened — ^and he will act, Walter, to ter- 
rible purpose, m his own defence ” 

"We may depnve him of his weapons beforehand,” I said "Some of 
the particulars I have heard from Mrs Clements may yet be turned to 
account against him, and other means of strengthening the case may be 
at our disposal There are passages in Mrs Michelson^s narrative which 
show that the Count found it necessary to place himself in communica- 
tion with Mr Fairlie, and there may be circumstances which com- 
promise him in that proceedmg While I am away, Marian, wnte to 
Mr Fairlie, and say that you want an answer describing exactly what 
passed between the Count and himself, and mformmg you also of any 
particulars that may have come to his knowledge at the same time, in 
connection with his mece Tell him that the statement you request will, 
sooner or later, be insisted on, if he shows any reluctance to furnish you 
with it of his own accord ” 

"The letter shall be written, Walter But are you really determined to 
go to Welmingham^” 

"Absolutely determined I will devote the next two days to earning 
what we want for the week to come, and, on the third day, I go to Hamp- 
shire ” 

When the third day came, I was ready for my journey 
As it was possible that I might be absent for some little time, I ar- 
ranged with Marian that we were to correspond every day, of course ad- 
dressing each other by assumed names, for caution’s sake As long as I 
heard from her regularly, I should assume that nothing was wrong But if 
the morning came and brought me no letter, my return to London would 
take place, as a matter of course, by the first tram I contrived to recon- 
cile Laura to my departure by telling her that I was gomg to the country 
to find new purchasers for her drawmgs and for mine, and I left her oc- 
cupied and happy Marian followed me downstairs to the street door 
"Remember what anxious hearts you leave here,” she whispered, as 
we stood together in the passage, "remember all the hopes that hang on 
your safe return If strange thm^ happen to you on this journey, if you 

and Sir Percival meet 

"What makes you think we shall meet?” I asked 
"I don’t know— I have fears and fanaes that I can’t account for 
Laugh at them, Walter, if you like — but, for God’s sake, keep your 
temper, if you come m dwtact with that maul ” 
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^^Never fear, Marian^ I answer for my self-control 

With those words we parted 

I walked briskly to the station There was a glow of hope in me, there 
was a growing conviction m my mind that my journey, this time, would 
not be taken m vam It was a fine, clear, cold mornmg, my nerves were 
firmly strung, and I felt all the strength of my resolution stirring in me 
vigorously from head to foot 

As I crossed the railway platform, and looked right and left among the 
people congregated on it, to search for any faces among them that I knew, 
the doubt occurred to me whether it might not have been to my advant- 
age if I had adopted a disguise, before setting out for Hampshire But 
there was somethmg so repellent to me in the idea — something so meanly 
like the common herd of spies and informers, in the mere act of adoptmg 
a disguise — tba.t I dismissed the question from consideration, almost as 
soon as it had risen m my mind Even as a mere matter of expediency the 
proceeding was doubtful m the extreme If I tried the experiment at 
home, the landlord of the house would, sooner or later, discover me, and 
would have his suspicions aroused immediately If I tried it away from 
home, the same persons might see me, by the commonest accident, with 
the disguise and without it, and I should, in that way, be inviting the no- 
tice and distrust which it was my most pressmg interest to avoid In my 
own character I had acted thus far — ^and in my own character I was re- 
solved to continue to the end 

The tram left me at Welmmgham, early in the afternoon 

Is there any wilderness of sand m the deserts of Arabia, is there any 
prospect of desolation among the rums of Palestine, which can rival the 
repeilmg effect on the eye, and the depre^mg influence on the mind, of 
an English country town, m the first stage of its existence, and m the 
transition state of its prosperity^ I asked myself that question as I 
Jessed through the clean desolation, the neat ugliness, the prim torpor of 
the streets of Welmmgham And the tradesmen who stared after me from 
their lonely ^ops, the trees that drooped helpless in their and exile of 
unfinished crescents and squares, the dead house-carcasses that waited 
in vain for the vivifying human element to animate them with the breath 
of Me, every creature 5iat I saw, every object that I passed — seem^ to 
answer with one accord The deserts of Arabia are innocent of our civil- 
ised <^olation, the rums of Palestine are mcapable of our modem 
glocm^ 

I uK^^ired my way to the quarter of the town m which Mrs Cathenck 
lived, and m reaching it found myself m a square of small houses^ one 
story hi^ There was a bare little plot of grass in the middle, protectel 
by a cheap wire fence An elderly mirsmaidand two children were stand*^ 
mg m a corrw the mdamm, lo^mg at a lean goat tethered to the 
grass Two feM-pas^gers were talku^ together on one d the 
pavement befofie^l|^li€|ises 5 ,-^ m fettle boy «s 
little dog along by oti the other. I h^rd the of«^: 
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piano at a distance, accompanied by the intermittent knocking of a bam- 
mer near at hand These were all the sights and sounds of life that en- 
countered me when I entered the square 
I walked at once to the door of Number Thirteen — ^the number of Mrs 
Catherick’s house — ^and knocked, without waiting to consider beforehand 
how I might best present myself when I got in The first necessity was to 
see Mrs Catherick I could then judge, from my own observation, of the 
safest and easiest manner of approachmg the object of my visit 

The door was opened by a melancholy, middle-aged woman-servant, J 
gave her my card, and asked if I could see Mrs Catherick The card was 
taken mto the front parlour, and the servant returned with a messa^ re- 
questing me to mention what my business was 

^^Say, if you please, that my business relates to Mrs Cathenck’s 
daughter,” I replied This was die best pretext I could think of, on the 
spur of the moment, to account for my visit 
The servant again retired to the parlour, again returned, and, this 
time, begged me, with a look of gloomy amazement, to walk m 
I entered a little room, with a fiarmg paper, of the largest pattern, on 
the walls Chairs, tables, chiffonier, and sofa, all gleamed with the glut- 
inous brightness of cheap upholstery On the largest table, m the middle 
of the room, stood a smart Bible, placed exactly m the centre, on a red 
and yellow woollen mat, and at the side of the table nearest to the win- 
dow, with a little knitting-basket on her lap, and a wheezmg, blear-eyed 
old spaniel crouched at her feet, there sat an elderly woman, wearing a 
black net cap and a black silk gown, and havmg slate-coloured mittens on 
her hands Her iron-gray hair hung in heavy bands on either side of her 
face, her dark eyes looked straight forward, with a hard, defiant, im- 
placable stare She had full, square cheeks, a long, firm chin, and thick, 
sensual, colourless lips Her figure was stout and sturdy, and her manner 
aggressively self-possessed This was Mrs Cathenck 
“You have come to speak to me about my daughter,” she said, before I 
could utter a word on my side “Be so good as to mention what you have 
to say ” 

The tone of her voice was as hard, as defiant, as implacable as the ex- 
pression of her eyes She pointed to a chair, and looked me all over at- 
tentively, from head to foot, as I sat down in it I saw that my only 
chance with this woman was to speak to her in her own tone, and to meet 
her, at the outset of our intmnew, on her own ground 

^‘You are aware,” I said, “that your daughter has been lost>” 

“I am perfectly aware of it ” 

“Have you felt any apprehension that the misfortune of her loss might 
he follow^ by the misfortune of her deaths” 

“Yes Have you cx>me here to tell me she is dead?” 

“I have ” 

“Why?’^ 

She put that extraordmary question without the di^test change m ter 
voice, her face, or her manner She could not have appeared more pei- 
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fectly unconcerned if I had told her of the death of the goat in the in- 
closure outside 

^Why?’^ I repeated “Do you ask why I come here to tell you of you^ 
daughter's death?^’ 

“Yes What interest have you in me, or in her? How do you come to 
know anything about my daughter?’^ 

“In this way I met her on the night when she escaped from the Asy- 
lum, and I assisted her m reachmg a place of safety ’’ 

“You did very wrong ” 

“I am sorry to hear her mother say so ” 

“Her mother does say so How do you know she is dead^” 

“I am not at liberty to say how I know it — ^but I do know it 
“Are you at liberty to say how you found out my address 
“Certainly I got your address from Mrs Clements ’’ 

“Mrs Clements is a foolish woman Did she tell you to come here?’^ 
“She did not 

“Then, I ask you agam, why did you come?” 

As she was determined to have her answer, I gave it to her in the 
plainest possible form 

“I came,” I said, “because I thought Anne Catherick’s mother might 
have some natural mterest in knowing whether she was alive or dead ” 
“Just so,” said Mrs Cathenck, with additional self-possession “Had 
you no other motive?” 

I hesitated The right answer to that question was not easy to find at a 
moment’s notice 

“If you have no other motive,” she went on, deliberately taking off her 
slate-coloured mittens, and rolling them up, “I have only to thank you 
for your visit , and to say that I will not detain you here any longer Your 
information would be more satisfactory if you were willing to explain 
how you became possessed of it However, it justifies me, I suppose, in 
going into mourning There is not much alteration necessary in my dress, 
as you see When I have changed my mittens, I shall be all in black ” 
^e searched m the pocket of her gown, drew out a pair of black lace 
mfttens, put them on with the stoniest and steadiest composure, and 
then quietly crossed her hands m her lap 
“I wish you good-mormng,” she said 

The cool contempt of her manner irritated me into directly avowing 
that the purpose of my visit had not been answered yet 
“I have another motive in coming here,” I said 
“Ah! I thought so,” remarked Mrs Caflierick 

^^Your daughter’s death ” 

“What did she die of?” 

“Of disease of the heart ” 

“Yes Goon” 

“Your daughter’s death has made the pretext for inflicting se- 
riousinjury onapetSTO whois very deartome Two men have been con- 
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oerned, to my certain knowledge, in doing that wrong One of them is 
Sir Percival Glyde ” 

“Indeed 

I looked attentively to see if she flinched at the sudden mention of tlmt 
name Not a muscle of her stirred — ^the hard, defiant, implacable stare In 
her eyes never wavered for an instant 

“You may wonder,’’ I went on, “how the event of your daughter's 
death can have been made the means of mflicting injury on another per- 


son ” 

“No,” said Mrs Cathenck, “I don’t wonder at all This appears to be 
your affair You are interested m my affairs I am not interested in 
yours ” 

“You may ask, then,” I persisted, “why I mention the matter in your 
presence^” 

“Yes, I <ioask that ” 

“I mention it because I am determined to bring Sir Percival Glyde to 
account for the wickedness he has committed ” 

“What have I to do with your determination^ ’ 

“You shall hear There are certain events in Sir Percival’s past bfe 
which it IS necessary to my purpose to be fully acquainted with You 
know them — and for that reason, I come to you ” 

“What events do you mean^” 

“Events that occurred at Old Welmmgham, when your husband was 
parish-clerk at that place, and before the time when your daughter was 

I had reached the woman at last, through the barrier of impenetrabfe 
reserve that she had tried to set up between us I saw her temper ^ould- 
ering in her eyes — as plainly as I saw her hands grow restless, then un- 
clasp themselves, and begin mechamcally smoothing her dress over her 
knees 

^‘What do you know of those events?” she asked 
“All that Mrs Clements could tell me ” I answered 
There was a momentary flush on her firm, square face, a momentaip^ 
stillness m her restless hands, which seem^-d to betoken a coming oi^ 
burst of anger that might throw her off her guard But no — she masterea 
the rismg irritation, leaned back in her chair, crowed her amis J® 
broad bosom, and, with a smile of grim sarcasm on her thick hps, lo(*ed 


at me as steadily as ever j ^ 

“Ah I I begm to understand it all now,” she said, her tamed ms- 
aplined anger only expressmg itself m the elaborate mockepi’ of her tone 
and manner “You have got a grudge of your own agamst Sir Perciv^ 
Clyde— and I must help you to wreak it I must tell you this, ^ 
the other about Sir Percival and myself, must I? Yes, indeedl You Imw 
been prying mto my private affairs You thmk 
woman to deal with, who hves here on ^eranw, and ^ 

thmg you a^, for fear you may miure her m the opmion of the towns^ 
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people I see through you and your precious speculation — do^ and it 
amuses me Hal ha*” 

She stopped for a moment, her arms tightened over her bosom, and 
die laughed to herself — a. hard, harsh, angry laugh 

^*You don’t know how I have lived m this place, and what I have done 
m this place, Mr What’s-your-name,” she went on “I’ll tell you, before I 
nng the bell and have you shown out I came here a wronged woman, I 
came here robbed of my character and determined to claim it back I’ve 
been years and years about it — ^and I have claimed it back I have 
matched the respectable people fairly and openly, on their own ground 
If they say anything against me, now, they must say it in secret, they 
can^t say it, they daren’t say it, openly I stand high enough in this town 
to be out of your reach The clergyman bows tome Ah* you didn’t bar- 
gain for that, when you came here Go to the church, and inquire about 
me — ^you will find Mrs Cathenck has her sitting, like the rest of them, 
and pays the rent on the day it’s due Go to the town hall There’s a pe- 
tition lying there, a petition of the respectable inhabitants against al- 
lowmg a Circus to come and perform here and corrupt our morals — ^yes* 
DUE morals I signed that petition this morning Go to the bookseller’s 
shc^ The clergyman’s Wednesday evenmg Lectures on Justification by 
Faith are publishing there by subscnption — ^I’m down on the list The 
doctor’s wife only put a shilling in the plate at our last charity sermon — ^I 
put half-a-crown Mr Churchwarden Soward held the plate, and bowed 
to me Ten years ago he told Pigrum the chemist, I ought to be whipped 
out of the town, at the cart’s tail Is your mother alive^ Has she got a 
better Bible on her table than I have got on mine? Does she stand better 
with her tradespeople than I do with mine^ Has she always lived within 
her income? I have alwa5rs lived within mine — ^Ah* there ts the clergy- 
man commg along the square Look, Mr What’s-your-name — ^look, if you 
please*” 

She started up with the activity of a young woman, went to the win- 
dow, waited till the clergyman passed, and bowed to him solemnly The 
clergyman ceremoniously raised his hat, and walked on Mrs Cathenck 
Tdbxmed to her chair, and looked at me with a grimmer sarcasm fhap 
mm 

“There!” ^ said “What do you dunk of that for a woman with a 
lost c^feamcte? How does your speculation look now?” 

The sn^iilar manner in which she had chosen to assert herself, the 
estra^^rdnEiary practicdi vindication of her position m the town which she 
had just ^feed, had so perplexed me, that I listened to her m silent sur- 
prise I was the less resolved, however, to make another rffort to 
throw her ritter guard If the woman’s fierce tonper once got beyond 
her centred, wce out on me, she nu^t yet say the words 

which would put the due m my hands 

“How does yota: ^>eciilation look now?” she repeated 

“Exactly as it feofeed w^n I first came m,” I answered^ “I dod’U^bt 
the position you have gmhed m the town, and I don’t wish to assafl it, 
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even if I could I came here because Sir Percival Clyde is, to my certain 
knowledge, your enemy as well as mme If I have a grudge against him 
you have a grudge against him too You may deny it, if you like, you 
may distrust me as mudi as you please, you may be as angry as you will 
— ^but, of all the women in England, you, if you have any sense of injury, 
are the woman who ought to help me to crush that man ” 

^‘Crush him for yourself,’^ she said, “then come back here, and see 
what I say to you ” 

She spoke those words as she had not spoken yet — quickly, fiercely, 
vindictively I had stirred in its lair the serpent-hatred of years — ^but 
only for a moment Like a lurking reptile, it leaped up at n*e^ — ^as she 
^ eagerly bent forward towards the place in which I was sittmg Like a 
' lurking reptile, it dropped out of sight again — as she mstantly resumed 
her former position m the chair 
“You won’t trust me^” I said 
“No ” 

“Yoil are afraid?” 

“Do I look as if I was?” 

“You are afraid of Sir Percival Clyde ” 

“Am I?” 

Her colour was rismg, and her hands were at work again, smoothing 
her gown I pressed the point farther and farther home — went on, with- 
out allowing her a moment of delay 
“Sir Percival has a high position m the world,” I said, “it would be no 
wonder if you were afraid of him Sir Percival is a powerful man — a 
baronet — ^the possessor of a fine estate — ^the descendant of a great fam- 
ily ” 

She amazed me beyond expression by suddenly bursting out laughing 
“Yes,” she repeated, in tones of the bitterest, steadiest contempt “A 
baronet — ^the possessor of a fine estate — the descendant of a great family 
Yes, indeed* A great family — especially by the mother’s side ” 

There was no time to reflect on the words that had just escaped her , 
there was only time to feel that they were well worth thinking over, the 
moment I left the house 

“I am not here to dispute with you about family questions,” I said 

“I know nothing of Sir PercivaFs mother ” 

“And you know as little of Sir Percival himself,” she interposed 
sharply 

“I advise you not to be too sure of that,” I rejoined “I know sam^ 
thmgs about him — and I suspect many more ” 

“'^at do you siBpect?” 

“I’ll tell you what I don^i suspect I don't suspect him of being Anne s 
father ” ^ 

' aie started to her feet, and came dose up to me with a look of fury 
“Eew 'dare y<m to me abcmt Anne’s father* How dare you say 
^0 ^her fs^lr, dt who w^n’t*” die broke out, h^ face qiivarmg, 
voace tretnblmg^wifil'passicm 
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“The secret between you and Sir Percival is rot that secret/’ I per- 
sisted “The mystery which darkens Sir Percival’s life was not born with 
your daughter’s birth, and has not died with your daughter’s death ” 
She drew back a step “Go f ” she said, and pointed sternly to the door 
“There was no thought of the child in your heart or m his,” I went on, 
determined to press her back to her last defences, “there was no bond of 
guilty love between you and him, when you held those stolen meetings — 
when your husband found you whispenng together under the vestry of 
the church ” 

Her pointing hand instantly dropped to her side, and the deep flush of 
anger faded from her face while I spoke I saw the change pass over her, 
I saw that hard, firm, fearless, self-possessed woman quail under a ter- 
ror which her utmost resolution was not strong enough to resist — ^when I 
said those five last words, “the vestry of the church ” 

For a minute, or more, we stood looking at each other m silence I 
spoke fi^st 

“Do you still refuse to trust me^” I asked 

She could not call the colour that had left it back to her face — ^but she 
had steadied her voice, she had recovered the defiant self-possession of 
her manner when she answered me 
“I do refuse,” she said 
“Do you still tell me to go^” 

“Yes Go — ^and never come back ” 

I walked to the door, waited a moment before I opened it, and turned 
round to look at her again 

“I may have news to bring you of Sir Percival which you don’t expect,” 
I said, “and in that case, I shall come back ” 

“There is no news of Sir Percival that I don’t expect, except ” 

She stopped, her pale face darkened, and she stole back, with a quiet, 
stealthy, cat-like step, to her chair 

“Except the news of his death,” she said, sitting down again, with the 
mockery of a smile just hovering on her cruel lips, and the furtive light 
oi' hatred lurking deep m her steady eyes 
As I opened the door of the room to go out, she looked round at me 
q^ckly The cruel smile slowly widened her lips — ^she eyed me with a 
strange, stealthy interest, from head to foot — an unutterable expectation 
show^ itself wickedly all over her face Was she speculating, m the se- 
creqr of her own heart, on my youth and strength, on the force of my 
i^nse of injury and the limits of my self-control, and was she considering 
the lengths to which they might carry me, if Sir Percival and I ever 
chanced to meet^ The bare doubt that it might be so drove me from her 
presence, and silenced even the common forms of farewell on my lips 
Without a word more, on my side or on hers, I left the room 
As I opei^ the outer door, I saw the same clergyman who had al- 
ready passed the house once, about to pass it again, on his way back 
through the sauare I wanted on the doorstqp to let him go by, and 
looked round, as I did so, at the parlour wmdow 
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Mrs Catherick had heard his footsteps approaching, in the silence oi 
that lonely place, and she was on her feet at the window again, waiting 
for him Not ail the strength of all the terrible passions I had roused in 
that woman’s heart could loosen her desperate hold on the one fragment 
of soaal consideration which years of resolute effort had just dragged 
within her grasp There she was again, not a mmute after I had left her, 
placed purposely in a position which made it a matter of common court- 
esy on the part of the clergyman to bow to her for a second time He 
raised his hat once more I saw the hard, ghastly face behind the window 
soften, and light up with gratified pride, I saw the head with the grim 
black cap bend ceremoniously in return The clerg3mian had bowed to her 
— and in my presence — ^twice in one day^ 


I LEFT the house, feelmg that Mrs Catherick had helped me a step for- 
ward, in spite of herself Before I had reached the turning which led out 
of the square, my attention was suddenly aroused by the sound of a clos- 
ing door behind me 

I looked round, and saw an undersized man in black, on the doorstep 
of a house, which, as well as I could judge, stood next to Mrs Cathenck’s 
place of abode — ^next to it, on the side nearest to me The man did not 
hesitate a moment about the direction he should take He advanced rapid- 
ly towards the turning at which I had stopped I recognised him as the 
lawyer’s clerk who had preceded me m my visit to Blackwater Park, and 
who had tried to pick a quarrel with me, when I asked him if I could see 
the house 

I waited where I was, to ascertain whether his object was to come to 
close quarters and speak, on this occasion To my surprise, he passed on 
rapidly without saying a word, without even looking up m my face as he 
went by This was such a complete inversion of the course of proceeding 
which I had every reason to expect on his part, that my curiosity, or ra- 
ther my suspicion, was aroused, and I determined, on my side, to keep 
him cautiously in view, and to discover what the busmess might be on 
which he was now employed Without carmg whether he saw me or not, 
I walked after him He never looked ba<k, and he led me straight through 
the streets to the railway station 

The train was on the point of starting, and two or three passengers 
who were late were clustermg round the small opemng through which the 
tickets were issued I joined them, and distmctly heard the lawyer’s clerk 
demand a ticket for the Blackwater station I satisfied myself that he 
had actually left by the tram, before I came away 

There was only one interpretation that I could place on what I had just 
seen and heard I had unqu^tionably observed the man leaving a house 
which closely adjomed Mrs Catherick’s residence He had been probably 
placed there, by Sir Percival’s directions, as a lodger, in anticipation of 
my inquiries leading me, sooner or later, to cc«nmunicate with Mrs 
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Cathenck He had doubtless seen me go m and come out, and he had 
hurried away by the first tram to make his report at Blackwater Park — 
to which place Sir Percival would naturally betake himself (knowing 
what he evidently knew of my movements), m order to be ready on the 
^ot, if I returned to Hampshire Before many days were over, there 
seemed every likelihood, now, that he and I might meet 

Whatever result events might be destined to produce, I resolved to 
pursue my own course, straight to the end m view, without stopping or 
turning aside for Sir Percivd or for any one The great responsibility 
which weighed on me heavily m London — ^the responsibility of so guid- 
mg my slightest actions as to prevent them from leading accidentally to 
the discovery of Laura^s place of refuge — was removed, now that I was 
in Hampshire I could go and come as I pleased, at Welmmgham, and 
if I chanced to fail m observing any necessary precautions, the immedi- 
ate results, at least, would affect no one but myself 

When I left the station, the winter evenmg was begmnmg to close in 
There was little hope of continuing my inquiries after dark, to any use- 
ful purpose, m a neighbourhood that was strange to me Accordingly, I 
made my way to the nearest hotel, and ordered my dinner and my bed 
This done, I wrote to Marian, to tell her that I was safe and well, and 
fhat I had fair prospects of success I had directed her, on leaving home, 
to address the first letter she wrote to me (the letter I expected to receive 
the next morning) to “The Post Office, Welmmgham’^ and I now begged 
her to send her second day’s letter to the same address I could easily re- 
ceive it, by writing to the postmaster, if I happened to be away from the 
town when it arrived 

The coffee-room of the hotel, as it grew late m the evemng, became 
a perfect sohtude I was left to reflect on what I had accomplished that 
afternoon, as uninterruptedly as if the house had been my own Before I 
retired to rest, I had attentively thought over my extraordinary interview 
with Mrs Cathenck, from begmnmg to end, and had verified, at my 
Insure, the conclusions which I had hastily drawn m the earlier part of 
the day 

The vestry of Old Wehmngham church was the starting point from 
my mind slowly worked its way back through all that I had heard 
Mm Cathmii say, and through all I had seen Mrs Cathenck do 

At the time when the neighbourhood of the vestry was first referred to 
in my pr^ence by Mrs, Clement^, I had thought it the strangest and most 
uracocmnt^^ of all plac^ for Sir Percival to select for a clandestine 
/neietiiM the derk^s wife InSuenced by this impression, and by no 
other, I had jia^oned “the vestry of the church” before Mrs Cath^nci 
om pure rqpresmited oae of the minor peculiarities the 

story, which occurred to me while I was speakmg I was prepared for her 
answering me ran&iswBy or angrily, but the blade terror that seized her, 
when I said the wends, took me completely by surprise I had, loi^ be- 
fore, assoaated Sm P^qival’s Secret with the concealment of a senoos 
crime, which Mrs, knew of — but I had gone no Wdber^than 
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this Now, this woman’s paroxysm of terror associated the crime, either 
directly or mdirectly, with the vestry, and convinced me that she had 
been more than the mere witness of it — ^she was also the accomplice, be- 
yond a doubt 

What had been the nature of the cnme^ Surely there was a contempti- 
ble side to it, as well as a dangerous side — or Mrs Catherick would not 
have repeated my own words, referrmg to Sir Percival’s rank and power, 
with such marked disdain as she had certainly displayed It was a con- 
temptible cnme, then, and a dangerous crime, and she had shared in it, 
and It was associated with the vestry of the church 

The next consideration to be disposed of led me a step farther from this 
point 

Mrs Cathenck’s undisguised contempt for Sir Peraval plainly ex- 
tended to his mother as weU She had referred, with the bitterest sarcasm, 
to the great family he had descended from — ^^^especially by the mother’s 
side ” What did this mean^ There appeared to be only two explanations 
of it Either his mother’s birth had been low, or his mother’s reputation 
was damaged by some hidden flaw with which Mrs Catherick and Sir 
Percival were both privately acquainted I could only put the first ex- 
planation to the test by looking at the register of her marriage, and so as- 
certaining her maiden name and her parentage, as a preliminary to fur- 
ther mquiries 

On the other hand, if the second case supposed were the true one, what 
had been the flaw in her reputation? Remembering the account which 
Marian had given me of Sir Percival’s father and mother, and of the 
suspiciously unsoaal secluded life they had both led, I now asked my- 
self, whether it might not be possible that his mother had never been 
marned at all Here, agam, the register might, by offering written evi- 
dence of the mamage, prove to me, at any rate, that this doubt had no 
foundation in truth But where was the register to be found? At this 
point, I took up the conclusions which I had previously formed, and the 
same mental process which had discovered the locality of the concealed 
cnme, now lodged the register, also, m the vestry of Old Welmmgham 
church 

These were the results of my mterview with Mrs Catherick — ^these 
were the various considerations, all steadily converging to one point, 
which decided the course of my proceedings on the next day 

The mommg was cloudy and lowering, but no ram fell I left my bag 
at the hotel, to wait there till I called for it, and, after inquiring the way, 
set forth on foot for Old Welmmgham church 

It was a walk of rather more than two mil^, the ground rising slowly 
all the way 

On the hipest pomt stood the church--an ancrat, weather-b^t^ 
buildmg, with heavy buttresses at its sides, and a clmn^ square tower m 
front The vestry, at the back, was built out from the church, and se«ed 
to he of the same age Round the buildmg, at intervals, appeaim tte f e- 
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mains of the village, which Mrs Clements had described to me as her 
husband’s place of abode in former years, and which the principal in- 
habitants had long since deserted for the new town Some of the empty 
houses had been dismantled to their outer walls, some had been left to 
decay with time, and some were still inhabited by persons evidently of 
the poorest class It was a dreary scene — ^and yet, in the worst aspect of 
its rum, not so dreary as the modern town that I had just left Here 
there was the brown, breezy sweep of surrounding fields for the eye to re- 
pose on, here the trees, leafless as they were, still varied the monotony 
of the prospect, and helped the mind to look forward to summer-time and 
shade 

As I moved away from the back of the church, and passed some of the 
dismantled cottages m search of a person who might direct me to the 
derk, I saw two men saunter out after me, from behind a wall The taller 
of the two — a stout, muscular man m the dress of a gamekeeper — ^was a 
stranger to me The other was one of the men who had followed me in 
London on the day when I left Mr K 3 n:le’s office I had taken particular 
notice of him at the time, and I felt sure that I was not mistaken iti 
identifjnng the fellow on this occasion 

Neither he nor his companion attempted to speak to me, and both kept 
themselves at a respectful distance — ^but the motive of their presence m 
the neighbourood of the church was plainly apparent It was exactly as I 
had supposed — Sir Percival was already prepared for me My visit to 
Mrs Catherick had been reported to him the evening before, and those 
two men had been placed on the look-out, near the church, m anticipation 
of my appearance at Old Welmmgham If I had wanted any further proof 
that my investigations had taken the nght direction at last, the plan now 
adopted for watching me would have supplied it 

I walked on, away from the church, till I reached one of the inhabited 
houses, with a patch of kitchen garden attached to it, on which a labourer 
was at work He directed me to the clerk’s abode — a cottage, at some lit- 
tle distance off, standing by itself on the outskirts of the forsaken village 
The clerk was indoors, and was just putting on his greatcoat He was a 
cheerful, familiar, loudly-talkative old man, with a very poor opinion (as 
I soon discovered) of the place in which he lived, and a happy sense of 
superiority to his neighbours m virtue of the great personal distinction of 
having once been m Lond<m 

'Tt’s well you came so early, sir,” said the old man, when I had men- 
trcmed the object of my visit 'T should have been away in ten mmutes 
mm-e Pandi business, sir— and a goodish long trot before it’s all done, 
for a man at my age But, bless you, I’m strong cm my legs still? As long 
as a mm give at his legs, there’s a deal of work left m hrni Don’t 
you think so yourself, str?” 

He took ]m keys down, while he was talkmg, from a hodk behmd the 
fireplace, and locked his cottage door bdiind us 

“N obody at house for me,” said the deii, -vwth a dieaM 

sense of perfect fsam aH fasaily tmcambi^ices "My wife’s 6* 
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the churchyard, there, and my children are all married A wretched 
place this, isn^t it, sir^ But the parish is a large one — every man couldn’t 
get through the business as I do It’s learning does it, and I’ve had my 
share, and a little more I can talk the Queen’s English (God bless the 
Queen J) — and that’s more than most of the people about here can do 
You’re from London, I suppose, sir? I’ve been m London, a matter of 
five-and-twenty years ago What’s the news there, now, if you please^”^ 

Chattering on in this way, he led me back to the vestry I looked about, 
to see if the two spies were still m sight They were not visible an5nvhere 
After having discovered my application to the clerk, they had probably 
concealed themselves where they could watch my next proceedings m 
perfect freedom 

The vestry door was of stout old oak, studded with strong nails, and 
the clerk put his large heavy key into the lock, with the air of a man who 
knew that he had a difiSculty to encounter, and who was not quite certain 
of creditably conquering it 

“I’m obliged to brmg you this way, sir,” he said, “because the door 
from the vestry to the ciurch is bolted on the vestry side We might have 
got in through the church, otherwise This is a perverse lock, if ever there 
was one yet It’s big enough for a prison door, it’s been hampered over 
and over again, and it ought to be dbanged for a new one I’ve mentioned 
that to the churchwarden fifty times over at least, he’s always saying 
T’ll see about it’ — ^and he never does see Ah, it’s a sort of lost corner, this 
place Not like London — ^is it, sir? Bless you, we are all asleep here^ We 
don’t march with the times ” 

After some twisting and turning of the key, the heavy lock yielded, 
and he opened the door 

The vestry was larger than I should have supposed it to be, judging 
from the outside only It was a dim, mouldy, melancholy did room, with 
a low, raftered ceiling Round two sides of it, the sides nearest to the m- 
tenor of the church, ran heavy wooden presses, worm-eaten and gapmg 
with age Hooked to the inner corner of one of these presses hung several 
surplices, all bulging out at their lower ends in an irreverent-looking 
bundle of limp drapery Below the surplices, on the floor, stood three 
packing-cases, with the lids half off, half on, and die straw profusely 
bursting out of their cracks and crevices m every direction Behind them, 
m a corner, was a litter of dusty papers, some large and rolled up, like 
architects’ plans, some loosely strung together on files, like bills or let- 
ters The room had once been lighted by a small side wmdow, but this 
had been bricked up, and a lantern skylight was now substituted for it 
The atmosphere of the place was heavy and mouldy, bemg rendered ad- 
ditionally oppressive by the closmg of the door which led into the church 
This door also was composed of solid oak, and was bolted, at top and bot- 
tom, on the vestry side 

“We might be tidier, mi^tn’t we, sur?” said the cheerful derk “But 
when you’re m a lost cxirner of a place like tins, what are you to do? Why, 
look here, now — ^just look at these packing-cases There they’ve been, foif 
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a year or more, ready to go to London — ^there they are, littering the place 
— ^and there theyll stop as long as the nails hold them together I’ll tell 
you what, sir, as I said before, this is not London We are all asleep here 
Bless you, we don’t march with the times i” 

‘‘What IS there in the packing-cases^” I asked 
“Bits of old wood-carvings from the pulpit, and panels from the 
chancel, and images from the organ-loft,” said the clerk “Portraits of 
the twelve apostles in wood — ^and not a whole nose among ’em All 
broken, and worm-eaten, and crumbling to dust at the edges — ^as brittle 
as crockery, sir, and as old as the church, if not older ” 

“And why were they gomg to London? To be repaired?” 

“That’s it, sir To be repaired, and where they were past repair, to be 
copied in sound wood But, bless you, the money fell short — and there 
they are, waitmg for new subscnptions, and nobody to subscribe It was 
aU done a year ago, sir Six gentlemen dined together about it, at the 
hotel in the new town They made speeches, and passed resolutions, and 
put their names down, and prmted off thousands of prospectuses Beau- 
tiful prospectuses, sir, all flourished over with Gothic devices in red ink, 
saying it was a disgrace not to restore the church and repair the famous 
carvings, and so on There are the prospectuses that couldn’t be distnb- 
uted, and the architect’s plans and estimates, and the whole correspond 
ence which set everybody at loggerheads and ended m a dispute, all 
down together in that corner, behmd the packing-cases The money drib- 
bled m a httle at first — ^but what can you expect out of London? There 
was just enough, you know, to pack the broken carvmgs, and get the 
estimates, and pay the printer’s bill — and after that there wasn’t a half- 
penny left There the thmgs are, as I said before We have nowhere else 
to put them — ^nobody in the new town cares about accommodatmg us — 
we’re m a lost comer — ^and this is an untidy vestry — and who’s to help 
it? — that’s what I want to know ” 

My anxiety to examme the register did not dispose me to offer much 
encouragement to the old man’s t^kativeness I agreed with him that no- 
body could help the untidiness of the vestry — and then suggested that we 
should proceed to business without more delay 
^ “Ay, ay, the marriage register, to be sure,” said the clerk, taking a 
llftte bunch of keys from his podket “How far do you want to look back, 

iMarmn had mformed me of Sir Peraval’s ^e, at the time when we 
had togeth-ar of im marriage engagement with Laura She had 

then ten beiEg forty-five years old Calculatii^ ba(^ frOTt 

this, and* m a king due allowance for the j^ear that had passed smceT had 
gamed my mformation, I found that he must have been born in eighteen 
hundred and four, and that I might safely start on my search through the 
register from that date 

“I want to begin' with the year ei^teen hundred and four,” I said 
“Which way after that, sir?” a^ed fee ‘Tforwarcfe fe our hme, 
or backwards awajf ||i»n xmJ* 



“Backwards from eighteen hundred and four ” 

He opened the door of one of the presses — the press from the side of 
which tile surplices were hanging — and produced a large volume bound 
m greasy brown leather I was struck by the insecurity of the place in 
which the register was kept The door of the press was warped and 
cracked with age, and the lock was of the smallest and commonest kind 
I could have forced it easily with the walking-stick I carried in my hand 
“Is that considered a suf&ciently secure place for the register^’^ I m- 
quired “Surely a book of such importance as this ought to be protected 
by a better lock, and kept carefully m an iron safe^’^ 

“Well, now, that’s curious ’ ” said the clerk, shutting up the book again, 
just after he had opened it, and smacking his hand cheerfully on the 
cover “Those were the very words my old master was always saying 
years and years ago, when I was a lad ‘Why isn’t the register’ (meaning 
this register here, under my hand) — ^‘why isn’t it kept m an iron safe?’ 
If I’ve heard him say that once, I’ve heard him say it a hundred times 
He was the solicitor, in those days, sir, who had the appointment of 
vestry-clerk to this church A fine, hearty old gentleman — and the most 
particular man breathing As long as he lived, he kept a copy of this book 
in his office at Knowlesbury, and had it posted up regular, from time to 
time, to correspond with the fresh entries here You would hardly think 
it, but he had his own appointed days, once or twice in every quarter, for 
nding over to this church on his old white pony to check the copy, by the 
register, with his own eyes and hands ‘How do I know’ (he used to 
say) — ‘how do I know that the register in this vestry may not be stolen 
or destroyed? Why isn’t it kept in an iron safe? Why can’t I make other 
people as careful as I am myself? Some of these days there will be an ac- 
cident happen — and when the register’s lost, then the parish will find out 
the value of my copy ’ He used to take his pinch of snuff after that, and 
look about him as bold as a lord Aht the like of him for doing business 
isn’t easy to find now You may go to London, and not match him, even 
the>re Which year did you say, sir? Eighteen hundred and what?” 

“Eighteen hundred and four,” I replied, mentally resolving to give the 
old man no more opportunities of tdkmg, until my examination of the 
register was over 

The clerk put on his spectacles and turned over the leaves of the regis- 
ter, carefully wetting his finger and thumb at every third page “There it 
IS, sir,” he said, with another cheerful smack on the open volume 
^‘There’s the year you want ” 

As I was Ignorant of the month in which Sir Percival was bom, I be- 
gan my backward search with the early part of the year The register- 
book was of the old-fashioned kind, the entnes bemg sSl made on blank 
p^gqs, m manuscript, and the divisiotns which s^rated them bemg m 
dicated mk drawn across the ps^, at the dc^ of each entry 
I reached the b^mning of the year ei^teen hundred and four without 
enpouhti^nng the marriage, then travelled back through December, ei^ 
teen hundred and three, through November, and October, through-^ 
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No, not through September also Under the heading of that month in 
the year, I found the marnage 

I looked carefully at the entry It was at the bottom of a page, and 
was, for want of room, compressed into a smaller space than that occu- 
pied by the marriages above The marnage immediately before it was 
impressed on my attention by the circumstance of the bridegroom's 
Christian name being the same as my own The entry immediately fol- 
lowing it (on the top of the next page) was noticeable, in another way, 
from the large space it occupied, the record, in this case, registering the 
marriages of two brothers at the same tune The register of the marriage 
of Sir Felix Clyde was in no respect remarkable, except for the narrow- 
ness of the space into which it was compressed at the bottom of the page 
The information about his wife, was the usual information given in such 
cases She was described as ^‘Cecilia Jane Elster, of Park View Cottages, 
Knowlesbury , only daughter of the late Patrick Elster, Esq , formerly of 
Bath » 

I noted down these particulars m my pocket-book, feeling, as I did so, 
both doubtful and disheartened about my next proceedings The Secret, 
which I had believed, until this moment, to be within my grasp, seemed 
now farther from my reach than ever 

What suggestions of any mystery unexplained had arisen out of my 
vis^t to the vestry? I saw no suggestions anywhere What progress had I 
made towards discovering the suspected stain on the reputation of Sir 
Percival’s mother? The one fact I had ascertained vindicated her repu- 
tation Fresh doubts, fresh difficulties, fresh delays, began to open before 
me m interminable prospect What was I to do next? The one immediate 
resource left to me appeared to be this I might institute inquiries about 
‘‘Miss Elster, of Knowlesbury,” on the chance of advancing towards the 
mam object of my investigation, by first discovering the secret of Mrs 
Catherui’s contempt for Sir Percival's mother 

“Have you found what you wanted, sir?” asked the clerk, as I closed 
the register-book 

“Yes,” I replied, “but I have some inquiries still to make I suppose 
the clergyman who officiated here m the year eighteen hundred and tiree 
IS no longer alive?” 

“No, no, sir, he was dead three or four years before I came here — ^and 
that was as long ago as the year twenty-seven I got this place, sir,” per- 
sistei my talkative old fnend, “through the clerk before me leaving it 
They say he was dnven out of house and home by his wife — and she's 
living still, down m the new town there I don’t know the rights of the 
story mysdf , all I know is, I got the place Mr Wansborough got it for 
me — ^the son of my old master that I was telling you of He's a free, 
pleasant gentlanan as ever lived, ndes to the hounds, keeps his pointers, 
and all that He'a vestry-derk here now, as his father was before him ” 

“Did you not tdl me your former master lived at Knowlesbury?” I 
asked cdlmg to mind the long story about the preose g^tleman ^ the 
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old school, with which my talkative fnend had weaned me before he 
opened the register-book 

“Yes, to be sure, sir,” replied the clerk “Old Mr Wansborough lived 
at Knowlesbury, and young Mr Wansborough lives there too” 

“You said just now he was vestry-clerk, like his father before him I 
am not quite sure that I know what a vestry-clerk is ” 

“Don’t you indeed, sir^ — ^and you come from London, too^ Every 
parish church, you know, has a vestry-clerk and a pansh-clerk The 
parish-clerk is a man like me (except that IVe got a deal more learnmg 
than most of them — though I don’t boast of it) The vestry-clerk is a soit 
of an appointment that the lawyers get, and if there’s any business to be 
done for the vestry, why, there they are to do it It’s just the same in 
London Every parish church there has got its vestry-clerk — ^and, you 
may take my word for it, he’s sure to be a lawyer ” 

“Then young Mr Wansborough is a lawyer, I suppose^” 

“Of course he is, sir’ A lawyer in High street, Knowlesbury — ^the old 
offices that his father had before him The number of times I’ve swept 
those offices out, and seen the old gentleman come trotting in to business 
on his white pony, looking right and left all down the street, and nodding 
to everybody’ Bless you, he was a popular character’ — ^he’d have done 
m London’” 

“How tar is it to Knowlesbury from this placed” 

“A long stretch, sir,” said the derk, with that exaggerated idea of dis- 
tances, and that vivid perception of difficulties in getting from place to 
place, which is peculiar to all country people “Nigh on five miles, I can 
tell you I” 

It was still early m the forenoon There was plenty of time for a walk 
to Knowlesbury, and back again to Welmingham, and there was no per- 
son probably in the town who was fitter to assist my inquiries about the 
character and position of Sir Percival’s mother, before her marriage, than 
the local solicitor Resolving to go at once to Knowlesbury on foot, I led 
the way out of the vestry 

“Thank you kiridly, sir,” said the clerk, as I slipped my little present 
into his hand “Are you really going to walk all the way to Knowlesbury 
and back? Well’ you’re strong on your legs, too — and what a blessing 
that IS, isn’t it? That’s the road, you can’t miss it I wish I was going 
your way — ^it’s pleasant to meet with gentlemen from London, m a lost 
corner like this One hears the news Wish you good-morning, sir — ^and 
thank you kindly once more ” 

We parted As I left the church behind me, I looked back — ^and there 
were the two men again, on the road below, with a third in their com- 
pany , that third person teing the short man in black, whom I had traced 
to the railway the evenmg before 

The three stood talking together for a httle while — ^then separated 
The man in black went away by himself towards Welmingham , the other 
two remain^ together, evidently wmtmg to follow me, as ^n as I 
W^edon 
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I proceeded on my way, without letting the fellows see that I took any 
special notice of them They caused me no conscious irritation of feeling 
at that moment — on the contrary, they rather revived my sinking hopes 
In the surprise of discovering the evidence of the marriage, I had forgot- 
ten the inference I had drawn, on first perceiving the men in the neigh- 
bourhood of the vestry Their appearance reminded me that Sir Percival 
had anticipated my visit to Old Welmingham church, as the next result of 
my interview with Mrs Catherick — otherwise he would never have 
placed his ^les there to wait for me Smoothly and fairly as appearances 
looked m the vestry, there was something wrong beneath them — there 
was somethmg in the register-book, for aught I knew, that I had not dis- 
covered yet 


X 

Once out of sight of the church, I pressed forward briskly on my way to 
Knowlesbury 

The road was, for the most part, straight and level Whenever I 
looked back over it, I saw the two spies steadily following me For the 
greater part of the way, they kept at a safe distance behind But, once 
or twice, they quickened their pace, as if with the purpose of overtaking 
me — then stopped — consulted together — and fell back again to their 
former position They had some special object evidently m view, and 
they seemed to be hesitatmg, or difienng, about the best means of ac- 
complishing it I could not guess exactly what their design might be, but 
I felt serious doubts of reaching Knowlesbury without some mischance 
happening to me on the way Those doubts were realized 

I had just entered on a lonely part of the road, with a sharp turn at 
some distance ahead, and had just concluded (calculating by time) that 
I must be getting near to the town, when I suddenly heard the steps of 
the men close beside me 

Before I could look round, one of them (the man by whom I had been 
follow^ m London) passed rapidly on my left side, and hustled me with 
his shcmlder I had b^n more irritated by the hianner in which he and 
im companion had dogged my steps all the way from Old Welmingham 
I was myself aware of, and I unfortunately pushed the fellow away 
saBrtly with my cpen hand He instantly shouted for help His compan- 
i<m, tte tall man m the gamdkeqper’s dothes, sprang to my right side — 
and the next moment the two scoundrels held me pmioned between tibem 
m the middie of the r<wi 

The«^^pti<m tot a torap fed been laid for me, md the vem^iottof 
knowing that I had fallen mto it, fortunately restrained me from mak- 
mg my position still worse by an unavailmg struggle with two — one 

of whom would all prohafaihty have been more than a matf;h fta; me 
smgle-handed. i^r^ressed the first imtural movement by whic^^l^jd 
attempted to shsiie ofi, and locked about to see if amy 

person near to whci^I could appeal 
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A labourer was at work in an adjoining field, who must have witnessed 
all that had passed I called to him to follow us to the town He shook his 
head with stolid obstinacy, and walked away, in the direction of a cot- 
tage which stood back from the high-road At the same time the men who 
held me between them declared fteir mtention of chargmg me with an 
assault I was cool enough and wise enough, now, to make no opposition 
“Drop your hold of my arms,” I said, “and I will go with you to the 
town ” The man in the gamekeeper’s dress roughly refused But the 
shorter man was sharp enough to look to consequences, and not to let his 
companion commit himself by unnecessary violence He made a sign to 
the other, and I walked on between them, with my arms free 

We reached the turnmg in the road, and there, close before us, were 
the suburbs of Knowlesbury One of the local policemen was walkmg 
along the path by the roadside The men at once appealed to him He re- 
plied that the magistrate was then sitting at the town-hall, and recom- 
mended that we should appear before him immediately 

We went on to the town-hall The derk made out a formal summons, 
and the charge was preferred agamst me, with the customary exaggera- 
tion and the customary perversion of the truth on such occasions The 
magistrate (an ill-tempered man, with a sour enjoyment in the exercise 
of his own power) inquired if any one on or near the road had witnessed 
the assault, and, greatly to my surprise, the complainant admitted the 
presence of the labourer in the field I was enlightened, however, as to 
the object of the admission, by the magistrate’s next words He remanded 
me, at once, for the production of the witness, expressing, at the same 
time, his willingness to take bail for my reappearance, if I could produce 
one responsible surety to offer it If I had been known m the town, he 
would have hberated me on my own recognisances, but as I was a total 
stranger, it was necessary that I should find responsible bail 

The whole object of the stratagem was now disclosed to me It had 
been so managed as to make a remand necessary m a town where I was 
a perfect stranger, and where I could not hope to get my liberty on bail 
The remand merely extended over three days, until the next sitting of 
the magistrate But in that Ijime, while I was in confinement, Sir PercivaJ 
might use any means he pleased to embarrass my future proceedings— 
perhaps to screen himself from detection altc^ether — ^without the sli^t 
est fear of any hindrance on my part At the end of the three da}^ the 
charge would, no doubt, be withdrawn, and the attendance of the witness 
would be perfectly useless 

My indignation, I may almost say my despair, at this mischievous 
check to afl fur^er progress— so base and tnftmg m itself, and yet so 
disheartenmg and so serious in its probable re^ts- — quite unfitted me, 
at first, to reflect on the best means of extncatmg myself from the dilem- 
ma in which I BOW stocKl I had the folly to call for wntmg matmrfs, 
and to thmk oi pnvately communicatmg my real position to the magis- 
trate The hopelessness and the imprudence of this proceeding f aited to 
strike me before I had actually written the opening lines of the letter It 
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was Bot till I had pushed the paper away — ^not till, I am ashamed to say, 
1 had almost allowed the vexation of my helpless position to conquer me 
. — ^that a course of action suddenly occurred to my mind, which Sir Perci- 
val had probably not anticipated, and which might set me free again in 
a few hours I determmed to communicate the situation m which I was 
placed to Mr Dawson, of Oak Lodge 

I had visited this gentleman’s house, it may be remembered, at the 
time of my first inquiries in the Blackwater Park neighbourhood, and I 
had presented to him a letter of introduction from Miss Halcombe, in 
which she recommended me to his friendly attention in the strongest 
terns I now wrote, referrmg to this letter, and to what I had previously 
told Mr Dawson of the delicate and dangerous nature of my mquines 
I had not revealed to him the truth about Laura, having merely des- 
cribed my errand as being of the utmost importance to private family 
interests with which Miss Halcombe was concerned Using the same cau- 
tion still, I now accounted for my presence at Knowlesbury in the same 
manner — ^and I put it to the doctor to say whether the trust reposed in 
me by a lady whom he well knew, and the hospitality I had myself re- 
ceived m his house, justified me or not m asking him to come to my as- 
sistance m a place where I was quite friendless 

I obtained permission to hire a messanger to drive away at once with 
my letter in a conveyance which might be used to bring the doctor back 
immediately Oak Lodge was on the Knowlesbury side of Blackwater 
The man declared he could drive there m forty minutes, and could bring 
Mr Dawson back in forty more I directed him to follow the doctor 
wherever he might happen to be, if be was not at home — and then sat 
down to wait for the result with all the patience and all the hope that I 
could summon to help me 

It was not quite half-past one when the messenger departed Before 
half-past three, he returned, and brought the doctor with him Mr Daw- 
son’s kindness, and the delicacy with which he treated his prompt assist- 
ance quite as a matter of course, almost overpowered me The bail re- 
quired was offered, and accepted immediately Before four o’clock, on 
that afternoon, I was taking hands warmly with the good old doctor, 
a free man again in the streets of Knowlesbury 

Mr Dawson hospitably mvited me to go back with him to Oak Lodge, 
and take up my quarters there for the night I could only reply that my 
time was not my own , and I could only ask him to let me pay my visit in 
a few days, when I might repeat my ftanks, and offer to him aU the ex- 
planations which I felt to be only his due, but which I was not then xn a 
position to make We parted with fnendly assurances on both sides, and 
I turned my steps at once to Mr Wansborough’s office in the High 
Street 

Time was mm of the last importaime 

The news dt noy bemg free on bail would reach Sir P^cival, to an 
absolute certam^, before m^ht If the next few hours not put me 
in a position to fe^ and to bold him at my 
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mercy, I might lose every inch of the ground I had gamed, never to re* 
cover it again The unscrupulous nature of the man, the local influence 
he possessed, the desperate peril of exposure with which my blindfold 
inquiries threatened him — all warned me to press on to positive dis 
covery, without the useless waste of a single minute I had found time to 
think, while I was waitmg for Mr Dawson’s arrival, and I had well em- 
ployed It Certain portions of the conversation of the talkative old clerk, 
which had wearied me at the time, now recurred to my memory with a 
new significance, and a suspicion crossed my mmd darkly, which had 
not occurred to me while I was in the vestry On my wav to Knowles- 
bury, I had only proposed to apply to Mr Wansborough for information 
on the subject of Sir Percival’s mother My object, now, was to examine 
the duplicate register of Old Welmmgham church 

Mr Wansborough was in his office when I inquired for him 

He was a jovial, red-faced, easy-looking man — ^more like a country 
squire than a lawyer — ^and he seemed to be both surprised and amused 
by my application He had heard of his father’s copy of the register, but 
had not even seen it himself It had never been inquired after — and it 
was no doubt in the strong-room, among other papers that had not been 
disturbed since his father’s death It was a pity (Mr Wansborough said) 
that the old gentleman was not alive to hear his precious copy asked for 
at last He would have ridden his favourite hobby harder than ever now 
How had I come to hear of the copy? was it through anybody in the 
town? 

I parned the question as well as I could It was impossible at this 
stage of the investigation to be too cautious, and it was just as well not 
to let Mr Wansborough know prematurely that I had already exammed 
the original register I described mj^self, therefore, as pursuing a family 
inquiry, to the object of which every possible saving of time was of great 
importance I was anxious to send certain particulars to London by that 
day’s post, and one look at the duplicate register (pajnng, of course, the 
necessary fees) might supply what I required, and save me a further 
journey to Old Wdmmgham I added that in the event of my subse 
quently requirmg a copy of the original register, I should make applica 
tion to Mr Wansborough’s office to furnish me with the document 

After this explanation, no objection was made to producmg the copy 
A clerk was sent to the strong-room, and, after some delay, returned with 
the volume It was of exactly the same size as the volume in the vestry, 
the only difference being that the copy was more smartly bound I took 
It with me to an unoccupied desk My hands were trembhng — ^my head 
was burning hot — ^I felt the nec^sity of coocealmg my agitation as well 
as I could from the persons about me m the room, before I ventured on 
openhig the book 

On Sie blank page at the begmnmg, to which I first turned, were 
traced some Imes in faded ink They contained these words — 

^^Copy of the Marriage Register of Welmmgham Parish Churclu 
eeuted unto my orders, and afterwards compared, entry by entry, witj 
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the onginal, by myself (Signed) Robert Wansborough, vestry-clerk 
Below this note, there was a line added, in another handwriting, as fol- 
lows “Extending from the first of January, 1800, to the thirtieth of June, 

1815” 

I turned to the month of September, 1S03 I found the marriage of the 
man whose Christian name was the same as my own I found the double 
register of the marriages of the two brothers And between these entries, 
at the bottom of the page ^ 

Nothing’ Not a vestige of the entry which recorded the marriage of 
Sir Felix Clyde and Cecilia Jane Elster, m the register of the church! 

My heart gave a great bound, and throbbed as if it would stifle me I 
looked again — was afraid to believe the evidence of my own eyes No’ 
not a doubt The marriage was not there The entries on the copy occu- 
pied exactly the same places on the page as the entries in the original 
The last entry on one page recorded the marriage of the man with my 
Christian name Below it, there was a blank space— a space evidently left 
because it was too narrow to contain the entry of the marriages of the 
two brothers, which in the copy, as in the original, occupied the top of the 
next page That space told the whole story’ There it must have remained 
in the church register from 1803 (when the marriages had been solemn- 
ised and the copy had been made) to 1827, when Sir Percival appeared at 
Old Welmingham Here, at Knowlesbury, was the chance of committing 
the forgery shown to me in the copy — and there, at Old Welmingham, 
was the forgery committed m the register of the church’ 

My head turned giddy, I held by the desk to keep myself from fall- 
mg Of all the suspicions which had struck me in relation to that desper- 
ate man, not one had been near the truth The idea that he was not Sir 
Percival Clyde at all, that he had no more claim to the baronetcy and to 
Biackwater Park than the poorest labourer who worked on the estate, had 
never once occurred to my mmd At one time, I had thought he might 
be Anne Catherick’s father, at another time I had thought he might 
have been Anne Catherick^s husband — ^the offence of which he was really 
guilty had been, from first to last, b^ond the widest reach of my imagi- 
natim 

Hie paltry means by which the fraud had been effected, the magnitude 
ai^ <feimig of the cxme that it represented, the horror of the conse- 
(fOeiioBs involved m its discovery, overwhelmed me Who could wonder 
now at the brute restl^ness of the wretches Me, at his desperate 
mitmm hetweoi abject dupiiaty and reckle^ violence , at the madne^ of 
guaty" winch had made him impason Anne C^enck in the iMy- 

lum, aM had him amt to the vde oo^iracy against Im 
the baro^few^feon that the 01^ ^id ;die knew Ins 

The disdoaire of that secret might, in past years, have hanged hm — 
might now traEsport him for Me The (hsclosure of that secret, evenrf the 
sufferers by ins i^iared him the paaalties of the 

depnve hun at Idowy #f the name, the rank, the estafe, fj^e^vS^d^oci^ 

existence that leaped* Tins wa& the Secret, and 
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word from me, and house, lands, baronetcy, were gone from him for ever 
— a. word from me, and he was driven out mto the world, a nameless, 
penniless, friendless outcast ^ The man’s whole future hung on my lips — 
and he knew it by this time as certainly as I did ^ 

That last thought steadied me Interests far more precious than my 
own depended on the caution which must now guide my slightest actions 
There was no possible treachery which Sir Percival might not attempt 
against me In the danger and desperation of his position, he would be 
staggered by no risks, he would recoil at no crime — ^he would, literally, 
hesitate at nothing to save himself 

I considered for a minute My first necessity was to secure positive evi- 
dence, in writing, of the discovery that I had just made, and, in the event 
of any personal misadventure happening to me, to place that evidence 
beyond Sir Percival’s reach The copy of the register was sure to be safe 
in Mr Wansborough’s strong-room But the position of the original in 
the vestry was, as I had seen with my own eyes, anything but secure 
In this emergency I resolved to return to the church, to apply again 
to the clerk, and to take the necessary extract from the register, before I 
slept that night I was not then aware that a legally-certified copy was 
necessary, and that no document merely drawn out by myself could claim 
the proper importance, as a proof I was not aware of this, and my deter- 
mination to keep my present proceedings a secret, prevented me from 
asking any questions which might have procured the necessary informa- 
tion My one anxiety was the anxiety to get back to Old Welmmgham 
I made the best excuses I could for the discomposure m my face and 
manner, which Mr Wansborough had already noticed, laid the neces- 
sary fee on his table, arranged that I should write to him m a day or two, 
and left the office, with my head in a whirl, and my blood throbbing 
through my veins at fever heat 

It was just getting dark The idea occurred to me that I might be fol- 
lowed again, and attacked on the high-road 
My walking-stick was a light one, of little or no use for purposes of de- 
fence I stopped, before leavmg Knowlesbury, and bought a stout coun- 
try cudgel, short, and heavy at the head With this homely weapon, if any 
one man tried to stop me, I was a match for him If more than one at- 
tacked me, I could trust to my heels In my school-days I had been a 
noted runner — and I had not wanted for practice since, m the later time 
of my experience in Central Amenca 
I started from the town at a bri^ pace, and kept the middle of the 
xoad 

A small jmsty ram was faHmg, and it was impossible, for the first 
half of the way, to make sure»whether I was followed or not But at the 
last half of my journey, when I supposed mysdf to be about two miles 
&om fte<iiurch, I ^w a man run fay me m the rain — ^and then heard the 
g^e of arfleW by the roadside ^ut to diarply I kept on, with my cudgel 
i^y mmy hand, my ears on the alert, and my eyes straining to sefe 

darkn^ JBefore I had advanced a hundred 
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yards, there was a rustling m the hedge on my right, and three men 
^rang out into the road 

I drew aside on the instant to the footpath The two foremost men 
were carried beyond me, before they could check themselves The third 
was as quick as lightnmg He stopped — ^half turned — ^and struck at me 
with his stick The blow was aimed at hazard, and was not a severe 
one It fell on my left shoulder I returned it heavily on his head He 
staggered back, and jostled his two companions, just as they were both 
riKhmg at me This circumstance gave me a moment’s start I slipped by 
them, and took to the middle of the road again, at the top of my speed 
The two unhurt men pursued me They were both good runners, the 
^md was smooth and level, and, for the first five minutes or more, I was 
|i»scious that I did not gain on them It was perilous work to run for 
(teg in the darkness I could barely see the dim black line of the hedges 
^ either side, and any chance obstacle m the road would have thrown 
m down to a certainty Ere long, I felt the ground changing it des- 
iteded from the level, at a turn, and then rose again beyond Downhill, 
temen rather gamed on me, but, uphill, I began to distance them The 
f^d, r^lar thump of their feet grew fainter on my ear, and I calcu- 
by the sound that I was far enough in advance to take to the fields, 
a good chance of their passing me in the darkness Diverging to the 
I made for the first break that I could guess at, rather than see, 
^ the h^e It proved to be a closed gate I vaulted over, and finding 
»ysdf in a field, kept across it steadily, with my back to the road I 
fc^d the men pass the gate, still running — then, m a minute more, heard 
»e of them call to the other to come back It was no matter what they 
iid now, I was out of their sight and out of their hearing I kept straight 
lascmm the field, and, when I had reached the farther extremity of it, 


^ United there for a minute to recover my breath 

It impossible to venture back to the road, but I was determined, 

I ) get to Old Welmingham that evening 

n nor stars appeared to guide me I only knew that I had 
and ram at my back on leavmg Knowlesbury — and if I 
at my back still, I might at least be certain of not advanc- 
n the wrong direction 

n this plan, I crossed the country — ^meetmg with no worse 
hedges, ditches, and thickets, which every now and then 
liter my course for a little while — until I found myself on 
the ground sloping away steeply before me I descended 
)f the hollow, squeezed my way through a hedge, and got 
Having turned to the nght, on leavmg the road, I now 
lamed left, on the chance of regammg the line from which I had 
wand^^ following the muddy windings of the lane for ten mm- 


ates or I saw a cottage with a light in one of the windows The 
garden gate was C5)en to the lane, and I went in at once to inqmre my 


^ Refoie I eouid knock at tiie door, it was suddenly tod 
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came running out with a lighted lantern m his hand He stopped and held 
it up at the sight of me We both started as we saw each other My wan- 
derings had led me round the outskirts of the village, and had brought 
me out at the lower end of it I was back at Old Welmmgham, and the 
man with the lantern was no other than my acquaintance of the morning, 
the parish clerk 

His manner appeared to have altered strangely in the interval since I 
had last seen him He looked suspicious and confused his ruddy cheeks 
were deeply flushed, and his first words, when he spoke, were quite unin- 
telligible to me 

Where are the keys?’’ he asked “Have you taken them?” 

“What keys?” I repeated “I have this moment come from Knowles 
bury What keys do you mean?” 

“The keys of the vestry Lord save us and help us I what shall I do? 
The keys are gone ^ Do you hear?” cried the old man, shaking the lantern 
at me in his agitation, “the keys are gone^ ” 

“How? When? Who can have taken them?” 

“I don’t know,” said the clerk, starmg about him wildly in the dark- 
ness “I’ve only just got back I told you I had a long day’s work this 
morning — locked the door, and shut the window down — ^it’s open now, 
the window’s open Look^ somebody has got m there and taken the 
keys ” 

He turned to the casement window to show me that it was wide open 
The door of the lantern came loose from its fastening as he sway^ it 
round, and the wind blew the candle out mstantly 
“Get another light,” I said, “and let us both go to the vestry together 
QuickC quick’” 

I hurried him into the house The treachery that I had every reason to 
expect, the treachery that might deprive me of every advantage I had 
gamed, was, at that moment perhaps, in process of accomplishment My 
impatience to reach the church was so great, that I could not remam in- 
active in the cottage while the clerk lit the lantern again I walked out, 
down the garden path, into the lane 

Before I had advanced ten pac^, a man approached me from the di- 
rection leading to the church He spoke respectfully as we met I could 
not see his face , but, judging by his voice orfly, he was a perfect strangei 
tome / 

“I beg your pardon. Sir Peraval ” he began 

I stopped him before he could say more 

“The darkne^ misleads you,” I said “I am not Sir Peraval ” 

The man drew back drrectty 

“I thought it was my master,’^ he muttered, in a confused doubtful 
way 

“You expected to meet your master here>” 

“I was told to wait in the lane ” 

With that answer, he retraced his steps I looked back at the cottage 
mA saw the derk coming nut, with the iamtem lighted cmce more I took 
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the old man’s arm to help him on the more quickly We hastened along 
the lane, and passed the person who had accosted me As well as I could 
see by the light of the lantern, he was a servant out of livery 

“\^o’s that?” whispered the derk “Does he know anything about the 

“We won’t wait to ask him,” I replied “We will go on to the vestry 
first” 

The church was not visible, even by daytime, until the end of the lane 
was reached As we mounted the rising ground which led to the building 
from that pomt, one of the village children — a, boy — came close up to 
us, attracted by the light we carried, and recogmsed the clerk 

“I say, measter,” said the boy, pulling officiously at the clerk’s coat, 
“there be summon up yander m the church I heerd un lock the door on 
hisself — heerd un strike a loight wi’ a match ” 

The clerk trembled, and leaned against me heavily 
“Cornel come^” I said encouragingly “We are not too late We will 
catch the man, whoever he is Keep the lantern, and follow me as fast 
as you can” 

I mounted the hill rapidly The dark mass of the church tower was the 
first object I discerned dimly agamst the night sky As I turned aside to 
get round to the vestry, I heard heavy footsteps close to me The servant 
had ascended to the diurch after us “I don’t mean any harm,” he said, 
when I turned round on him, “I’m only looking for my master ” The 
tones in which he spoke betrayed unmistakable fear I took no notice of 
him, and went on 

The instant I turned the corner, and came m view of the vestry, I 
saw the lantern-skylight on the roof brilliantly lit up from within It 
shone out with dazzlmg bnghtn^ against the murky, starless sky 
I humed throu^ the churchyard to the door 
As I got near, there was a strange smell stealing out on the damp night 
air I heard a snappmg noise inside — ^I saw the light above grow bnghter 
and brighter — pane of the glass cracked — ^I ran to the door, and put 
my hand on it The vestry was on fire^ 

Before I could move, before I could draw my breath after that di$- 
coveiy,, I was horrc^^-struck by a heavy thump against the door, from the 
imde I heard the worked violently in the lock — ^I heard a man’s 
voi<^, bdbmd the 4ocr, mmd to a dreadful shrillness, screaming for h^p* 
Tte servant, who had, JdQowed me, staggered back Juddering, and 
dnq[^ to his knees mt Cod < ” he said , “it’s Sir Peraval ^ ” 

As the wortfe passed hiS fee cferk joined us — ^and, at the^mhe 
moment, there was another, and a last, grating turn of the key m the lock 
“The Lord have mercy on his ®>uU”saKi the old man “He is doomed 
and dead He has hampered the lock” 

I rushed to the door Theoneahsc^himgpurpQsget^^ 
thoughts, th^had ocmtrolled all my weeks- and weeksfpast, 

vanished m an mstaMrfen my th© 

mjury the msm% had u^cted, of* fib 
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happiness he had pitilessly laid waste, of the oath I had sworn in my own 
heart to summon him to the terrible reckoning that he deserved — ^passed 
from my memory like a dream I remembered nothing but the horror of 
his situation I felt nothing but the natural human impulse to save him 
from a frightful death 

“Try the other doort” I shouted “Try the door into the church! The 
lock^s hampered You’re a dead man if you waste another moment on 

itt» 

There had been no renewed cry for help when the key was turned for 
the last time There was no sound, now, of any kmd, to give token that 
he was still alive I heard nothing but the quickening crackle of the 
flames, and the sharp snap of the glass m the skylight above 

I looked round at my two companions The servant had risen to his 
feet he had taken the lantern, and was holding it up vacantly at the 
door Terror seemed to have struck him with downright idiocy — ^he 
waited at my heels, he followed me about when I moved, like a dog The 
clerk sat crouched up on one of the tombstones, ^ivermg, and moaning 
to himself The one moment m which I looked at them was enough to 
show me that they were both helpless 
Hardly knowing what I did, actmg desperately on the first impulse 
that occurred to me, I seized the servant and pushed him agamst the 
vestry wall “Stoop * ” I said, “and hold by the stones I am going to climb 
over you to the roof — am going to break the skylight, and give him 
some air’’’ 

The man trembled from head to foot, but he held firm I got on his 
back, with my cudgel in my mouth, seized the parapet with both hands, 
and was instantly on the roof In die frantic hurry and agitation of the 
inoment, it never struck me that I might let out the flame mstead of let- 
ting in the air I struck at the skylight, and battered m the cracked, loos- 
ened glass at a blow The fire leaped out like a wild beast from its lair If 
the wind had not chanced, in the position I occupied, to set it away from 
me, my exertions might have ended then and there I crouched on the 
roof, as the smoke poured'out above me with the flame The gleams and 
flashes of the light showed me the smrant’s face starmg up vacantly 
under the wall, the clerk nsen to his feet on the tombstone, wrmging bis 
hands in despair, and the scanty peculation of the village, haggard men 
and terrified women, clustered beyond m the churchyard— all appeanng 
and disappearing, in the red of the dr^dful glare, m the black of the 
choking smoke And the man beneath my — the man, suffocating, 

burning, dying so near us all, so'qttelf^h^ond our reach ^ 

The thought half maddened mysdf from the roof by my 

hands, and dropped to the groinld-t>- f 

“The key of the church’ ” I ^We mii^ try it that 

-roggr — w6 mav S^ve hxm yet rf we can bii^^ file mner door ” 

VfNo cried' the old man fhechurdi key a®d 

same ring — both Oh, sir, hse’s past 

Im this 
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''They'll see the fire from the town,” said a voice from among the men 
behind me "There’s a mgme m the town They’ll save the church ” 

I called to that man — he had his wits about him — called to him to 
come and speak to me It would be a quarter of an hour at least before 
the town engine could reach us The horror of remaimng inactive all that 
time was more than I could face In defiance of my own reason I per- 
suaded myself that the doomed and lost wretch m the vestry might still be 
lying senseless on the floor, might not be dead yet If we broke open the 
door, might we save him? I knew the strength of the heavy lock — ^I knew 
the thiclmess of the nailed oak — knew the hopelessness of assailmg the 
one and the other by ordmary means But surely there were beams still 
left in the dismantled cottages near the church? What if we got one, and 
mtd it as a battering-ram against the door? 

The thought leapM through me, like the fire leaping out of the shat- 
tered skylight I appealed to the man who had spoken first of the fire- 
engine m the town “Have you got your pickaxes handy?” Yes , they had 
“Ahd a hatchet, and a saw, and a bit of rope?” Yes’ yes’ yes’ I ran down 
among the villagers, with the lantern in my hand “Five shillings apiece to 
every man who helps me’” They start^ into life at the words That 
ravencMis second hunger of poverty — the himger for money — roused 
them into tumult and activity m a moment “Two of you for more lan- 
terns if you have them’ Two of you for the pickaxes and the tools! The 
rest after me to find the beam’” They cheered — ^with shrill starveling 
voices they cheered The women and the children fled back on either 
side We rushed m a body down the churchyard path to the first empty 
cottage Not a man was left behind but the clerk' — ^the poor old clerk 
standing on the flat tombstcme sobbing and wailing over the church, The 
sesrvant was still at my heels, bis white, helpless, pamc-stricken face was 
dose over my shoulder as we pushed into the cottage There were rafters 
from the torn-down floor above, lying loose on the ground — ^but they 
wem too light A beam ran across over oor heads, but not out of reach 
of our arms and our pickaxes — beam fast at each end in the ruined 
wall, with ceiling and floonng all ripped away, and a great gap in the roof 
above, c^en to the sky We attacked the beam at both ends at once God! 
bow It hdd-^ow the bnck and mortar of the wajl resisted us ’ We struck, 
md tugpd, and tore The beam gave at we end — ^it came down wrih a 
himp ^ brickwork after it There was a scream from the women ah 
Ihe doorway to look at us-^a diout from the mei>— two of 
thaca'#^, but not hurt Another tug all together— ^and the bea^ 
loose at Jbofe erds We raised it, and gave the word to dear the 

the work’ now for the at the door’ There is the fire stream- 
ing int© the dLy, str^ming brighter than to light us’ Steady, 

the chmchyard path — ^ste^y with the be^, for a rudi at the door €^e, 
two, three-nawi^ (^t rings % cheermg fgain, mr^r^s|fely^ 
shaken it alre^y ^ tio hir^es ^ ^ lock won’t 

With the beam! Oi% three-^.^ It’s topNBol 
darts at us throu^ ^ creviceAahri0^4, ^ 
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The door fails in with a crash A great hush of awe, a stillness of breath 
less expectation, possesses every living soul of us We look for the body 
The scorching heat on our faces drives us back we see nothing — ^above, 
below, all through the room, we see nothing but a sheet of living fire 

“Where is he^” whispered the servant, staring vacantly at the flames 

“He’s dust and ashes,” said the clerk “ '\nd the books are dust and 
ashes — and oh, sirs? the church vili be dust and ashes soon ” 

Those were the only two who spoke When they were silent again, 
nothing stirred in the stillness but the bubble and crackle of the flames 

Harkt 

A harsh, rattling sound in the distance — ^then the hollow beat of 
horses’ hoofs at full gallop — then the low roar, the all-predominant tu- 
mult of hundreds of human voices clamouring and shouting together 
The engine at last^ 

The people about me all turned from the fire, and ran eagerly to the 
brow of the hill The old clerk tried to go with the rest, but his strength 
was exhausted I saw him holding by one of the tombstones “Save the 
church he cried out faintly, as if the firemen could hear him already 
“Save the church ^ ” 

The only man who never moved was the servant There he stood, his 
eyes still fastened on the flames in a changeless, vacant stare I spoke to 
him, I shook him by the arm He was past rousing He only whispered 
once more, “Where is he?” 

In ten minutes the engine was in position , the well at the back of the 
church was feeding it, and the hose was earned to the doorway of the 
vestry If help had been wanted from me, I could not have afforded it 
now My energy of will was gone — ^my strength was exhausted — tte tur- 
moil of my thoughts was fearfully and suddenly stilled, now I knew that 
he was dead I stood useless and helpless — ^looking, looking, lookmg into 
the burning room 

I saw the fire slowly conquered The brightness of the glare faded — ^the 
steam rose in white clouds, and the smouldering heaps of ember showed 
red and black through it on the floor There was a pause — ^then, an ad- 
vance all together of the firemen and the police, which blocked up the 
doorway — ^then, a consultation m low voices — and then, twO men were 
detach^ from the rest, and sent out of the churchyard through the 
crowd The crowd drew back on either side, in dead sflence, to let them 
paBs 

After a while, a great shudder ran through the pec^le, an4 the living 
lane widened slowly The men came back along it, with a dool from oi^ 
of the empty houses They earned it to the vestry and went m TM 
closed again round the doorway, and meh stole out from amidu^ 
crowd 1^ turos alti thnees^ and stood behind ttoa, to be the hmt 
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they dropped slowly from mouth to mouth, till they reached the place 
where I was standmg I heard the questions and answers repeated again 
and again, in low, eager tones, all round me 
*'Have they found him?’’ “Yes ” — ^“Where?” “Against the door, on 
his face ” — ^“Which door>” “The door that goes into the churdi His 
head was against it, he was down on his face ” — ^“Is his face burned?” 
“Yes, It is ” “No, scorched, not burned, he lay on his face, I tell you ” 
— ^“Who was he^ A lord, they say ” “No, not a lord Str Something, 
Sir means Knight ” “And Baromght too ” “No ” “Yes, it does ” — ^“What 
did he want in there?” “No good, you may depend on it ” — ^^‘Did he do it 
on purpose?” — ^^^Burn himself on purpose?” — “I don’t mean himself, I 
mean the vestry” — he dreadful to look at?” “Dreadful — ^^^Not 
about the face, though?” “No, no, not so much about the face ” — ^^^Don’t 
anybody know him?” “There’s a man says he does ” — “Who?” “A ser- 
vant, they say But he’s struck stupid-like, and the police don’t believe 

him ” — ^'^Don’t anybody else know who he is?” “Hush 

The loud, clear voice of a man m authority silenced the low hum of 
talking all round me in an instant 
“ Where is the gentleman who tried to save him^” said the voice 
“Here, sir — ^here he is^” Dojzens of eager faces pressed about me — 
dozens of eager arms parted the crowd The man in authority came up 
to me with a lantern m his hand 
“This way, sir, if you please,” he said quietly 
I was unable to speak to him, I was unable to resist him, when he took 
my arm I tned to say that I had never seen the dead man, in his lifetime 
— ^that there was no hope of identifying him by means of a stranger like 
me But the words failed on my lips I was faint and silent and helpless 
“Do you know him, sir?” 

I was standing inside a circle of men Three of them opposite to me, 
were holding lanterns low down to the ground Their eyes, and the eyes of 
all the rest, were fixed silently and expectantly on my face I knew what 
was at my feet — knew why they were holding the lanterns so low to 
the ground 

“Can you identify him, sir?’^ 

My eyes dropped slowly At first, I saw nothing under them but a 
coarse ^rtvas doth The dripping of the ram on it was audible in the 
dreadful silence I looked up along the doth, and there at the end, stark 
and gran and black, m the yellow light — ^there, was his dead face 
So, for the first and last time, I saw him So the Visitation of God ruled 
it that and I should meet 
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My first proceeding, in the morning, was to go to the post-office, and 
inquire for the letter which I expected from Manan No change of cir- 
cumstances, however extraordinary, could affect the one great anxiety 
which weighed on my mmd while I was away from London The morn- 
ing’s letter, which was the only assurance I could receive that no mis- 
fortune had happened in my absence, was still the absorbing interest 
with which my day began 

To my relief, the letter from Manan was at the office waitmg for me 

Nothing had happened — ^they were both as safe and as well as when 
I had left them Laura sent her love, and begged that I would let her 
know of my return a day beforehand Her sister added, in explanation 
of this message, that she had saved ^^nearly a sovereign” out of her own 
private purse, and that she had claimed the privilege of ordering the 
dinner and giving the dinner which was to celebrate the day of my return 
I read these little domestic confidences, in the bright morning, with the 
ternble recollection of what had happened the evening before vmd in 
my memory The necessity of sparing Laura any sudden knowledge of 
the truth was the first consideration which the letter suggested to me I 
wrote at once to Marian, to tell her what I have told in Siese pages, pre- 
sentmg the tidings as gradually and gently as I could, and warning her 
pnot to let any such thing as a newspaper fall in Laura’s way while I was 
absent In the case of any other woman, less courageous and less reliable, 
I might have hesitated before I ventured on unreservedly disclosing the 
whole truth But I owed it to Marian to be faithful to my past experience 
of her, and to trust her as I trusted myself 

My letter was necessarily a long one It occupied me until the time 
came for proceeding to the Inquest 

The objects of the legal inquiry were necessarily beset by peculiar com- 
plications and difficulties Besides the mvestigation into the manner in 
which the deceased had met his death, there were serious questions to be 
settled relating to the cause of the fire, to the abstraction of the keys, and 
to the presence of a stranger m the vestry at the time when the flames 
broke out Even the identification of the dead man had not yet been ac- 
complished The helpless condition of the servant bad made the prfice 
distrustful of his asserted recognition of his master They had sent to 
Enpwlesbury overnight to secure the attendance of witnesses who were 
well acquainted with the person^ appearance of Sir Peraval Glyde, and 
flbey had oprmmmicated, the first thmg m the mommg, with El^kwatet 
Bark These precagt|tions etiahled the ccrcmer and jury to settle the ques-^ 
tion of 3dei^y,]^d im confirm the coirectness of flie assertion , 

the evidence ofiered by conppetent witnesses, and by the discovery of cer- 
tain facts, being subsequ^tly strengthened* by an examination of the 
(^ead man’s watdi. The crest and the name of Sir Clyde were en- 

^a:ved inside it ' 

The next inquiries related to the fire 

:^e ^rvanfc and: boy who had heard the in the 

»^^y|Ver6theJrst^ti^gsescaJM The boy gave 
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enough, but the servant’s mind had not yet recovered the shock inflicted 
on It — ^he was plainly incapable of assisting the objects of the inquiry, 
and he was desired to stand down 

To my own relief, my examination was not a long one I had not 
known the deceased, I had never seen him, I was not aware of his pres- 
ence at Old Welmmgham, and I had not been in the vestry at the find- 
ing of the bcdy All I could prove was that I had stopped at the clerk’s 
cottage to ask my way , that I had heard from him of the loss of the keys , 
that I had accompanied him to the church to render what help I could, 
that I had seen the fire, that I had heard some person unknown, mside 
the vestry, trying vainly to unlock the door, and that I had done what 
3 could, from motives of humanity, to save the man Other witnesses, 
who had been acquainted with the deceased, were asked if they could 
explain the mystery of his presumed abstraction of the keys, and his 
presence in the burning room But the coroner seemed to t^e it for 
granted, naturally enough, that I, as a total stranger in the neighbour- 
hood, and a total stranger to Sir Percival Clyde, could not be in a posi- 
tion to offer any evidence on these two points 

The course that I was myself bound to take, when my formal examin- 
ation had closed, seemed clear to me I did not feel called on to volunteer 
any statement of my own private convictions, in the first place, because 
my doing so could serve no practical purpose, now that all proof in sup^ 
port of any surmises of mine was burned with the burnt register, m the 
second place, because I could not have intelligibly stated my opinion — 
my unsupported opinion — ^without disdosmg the whole story of the con- 
spiracy, and producing beyond a doubt the same unsatisfactory effect on 
the mmds of the coroner and the jury which I had already produced on 
tbemmdofMr Kyrle 

In these pages, however, and after the time that has now elapsed, no 
such cautions and restraints as are here described need fetter the free ex- 
pression of my opinion I will state bnefly, before my pen occupies itself 
with other events, how my own convictions lead me to account for the ab- 
straction of the keys, for the outbreak of the fire, and for the death of the 
man 

The news of my bemg free on bail drove Sir Percival, as I believe, to 
his last resources The attempted attack on the road was one of those 
resources, and the suppression of all practical proof of his crime, by des- 
troying the page of the register on which the forgery had been committed, 
was the other, and the surest of the two If I could produce no extract 
from the original book, to compare with the certified copy at Knowles- 
bury, I could produce no positive evidence, and could threaten him with 
no fatal exposure All that was nec^sary to the attainment of his end 
was, that he should get into the vestry unperceived, that he should tear 
out the page in the register, and that he should leave the vestry again 
as pnvately as he had entered it 

On this supposition, it 3 ^ easy to undeistand why he waited until night- 
fall before he ina<ft the attempt, and why he took advantage of the 
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clerk’s absence to possess himself of the keys Necessity would oblige 
him to strike a light to find his way to the right register, and common 
caution would suggest his locking the door on the inside in case of in- 
trusion on the part of any inquisitive stranger, or on my part, if I hap- 
pened to be in the neighbourhood at the time 

I cannot believe that it was any part of his intention to make the 
destruction of the register appear to be the result of accident, by purpose 
ly setting the vestry on fixe The bare chance that prompt ass’s^nce 
might arrive, and that the books might, by the remotest possioilit^, be 
saved, would have been enough, on a moment s consideration, to dismiss 
any idea of this sort from his imnd Remembering the quantity of com- 
bustible objects m the vestry — the straw, the papers, the paclang-cases, 
the dry wood, the old worm-eaten presses — all Ike probabilities, m my 
estimation, point to the fire as the result of an accident with his matches 
or his light 

His first impulse, under these circumstances, was doubtless to try to 
extinguish the flames — ^and, failing m that, his second impulse (ignorant 
as he was of the state of the lock) had been to attempt to escape by the 
door which had given him entrance When I had called to him, the flames 
must have reached across the door leading into the church, on either side 
of which the presses extended, and close to which the other combustible 
objects were placed In all probability, the smoke and flame (confined as 
they were to the room) had been too much for him, when he tried to 
escape by the inner door He must have dropped in his death-swoon — he 
must have sunk in the place where he was found — ^just as I got on the 
roof to break the skylight-wmdow Even if we had been able, afterwards, 
to get into the church, and to burst open the door from that side, the de- 
lay must have been fatal He would have been past saving, long past 
saving, by that time We should only have given the flames free ingress 
into the church, the church, which was now preserved, but which, in that 
event, would have shared the fate of the vestry There is no doubt m my 
mind— there can be no doubt m the mind of any one— that he was a 
dead man before ever we got to the empty cottage, and worked with 
might and main to tear down the beam 
This is the nearest approach that any theory of mine can make tow- 
ards accounting for a result which was visible matter of fact As I have 
described them, so events passed to us outside As I have related it, so 
his body was found 

The inquest was adjourned over one day, no explanation that the eye 
of the law could recognise having been discovered, thus far, to account 
for the mysterious circumstances of the case* 

It was arranged that more witnesses should be summoned, and that the 
London solicitor of the deceased should be invited to attend A medic^ 
man was also charged with the duty of reporting on the mmtai ccmdi- 
tion of the servant, which appeared at present to debar him inm 

evidence of the leiast importance He could only^dedare, m a* da^ed 
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way, that he had been ordered, on the night of the fire, to wait m the 
lane, and that he knew nothing else, except that the deceased was certain- 
ly his master 

My own impression was, that he had been first used (without any 
guilty knowledge on his own part) to ascertain the fact of the clerk^s 
absence from home on the previous day, and that he had been afterwards 
ordered to wait near the church (but out of sight of the vestry) to assist 
his master, in the event of my escaping the attack on the road, and of a 
collision occurrmg between Sir Percival and myself It is necessary to 
add, that the man’s own testimony was never obtained to confirm this 
view The medical report of him declared that what little mental faculty 
he possessed was seriously shaken, nothing satisfactory was extracted 
from him at the adjourn^ Inquest, and, for aught I know to the con- 
trary, he may never have recovered to this day 

I returned to the hotel at Welmingham so jaded in body and mmd, so 
weakened and depressed by all that I had gone through, as to be quite 
unfit to endure the local gossip about the Inquest, and to answer the 
tnvial questions that the talkers addressed to me in the coffee-room I 
withdrew from my scanty dinner to my cheap garret-chamber, to secure 
myself a little quiet, and to think, undisturbed, of Laura and Marian 

If I had been a richer man I would have gone back to London, and 
would have comforted myself with a sight of the two dear faces again 
that night But I was bound to appear, if called on, at the adjourned In- 
quest, and doubly bound to answer my bail before the magistrate at 
Hnowlesbury Our slender resources had suffered already, and the doubt- 
ful future — ^more doubtful than ever now — ^made me dread decreasing 
our means unnecessarily, by allowing myself an indulgence, even at the 
small cost of a double railway journey in the carriages of the second class 

The next day — the day immediately following the Inquest — ^was left 
at my own disposal I began the morning by again appl 3 nng at the post- 
office for my regular report from Marian It was waiting for me, as be- 
fore, and It was written throughout m good spirits I read the letter 
thankfully, and then set forth, with my mind at ease for the day, to go to 
Old Welmingham, and to view the scene of the fire by the morning light 

What changes met me when I got there! 

Through all the ways of our unintelligible world, the trivial and the 
ternble walk hand in hand together The irony of circumstances holds no 
mortal catastrophe in respect When I reached the church the trampled 
condition of the burial-ground was the only serious trace left to teU of the 
fire and the death A rough hoarding of boards had been knocked up be- 
fore the vestry doorway Rude cancatures were scrawled on it already, 
and the village children were fightmg and shouting for the possession of 
the best peephole to see throtigh On the spot where I had heard the cry 
for help from the bummg room, on the spot where the pamc-stn<^en 
servant had (tot>|^d on his knees, a fussy flock of poultry ims now 
scramblmg for fibe 4rst choice of worms after the ram— -and on the 
ground at my door and its dreadful burden had been l^^y 
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a workman’s dinner was waiting for him, tied up m a yellow basin, and 
his faithful cur in charge was yelpmg at me for coming near the food The 
old clerk, looking idly at the slow commencement of the repairs, had only 
one interest that he could talk about now — ^the interest of escaping all 
blame, for his own part, on account of the accident that had happened 
One of the village women, whose white, wild face I remembered, the pic- 
ture of terror, when we pulled down the beam, was gigglmg with another 
woman, the picture of inamty, over an old washing-tub There is noth- 
ing serious in mortality ^ Solomon in all his glory was Solomon with the 
elements of the contemptible lurking in every fold of his robes and m 
every corner of his palace 

As I left the place, my thoughts turned, not for the first time, to the 
complete overthrow that all present hope of establishmg Laura’s identity 
had now suffered through Sir Percival’s death He was gone — and, with 
him, the chance was gone which had been the one object of all my la- 
bours and all my hopes 

Could I look at my failures from no truer point of view than this? 

Suppose he had lived — ^would that change of circumstance have al- 
tered the result? Could I have made my discovery a marketable com- 
modity, even for Laura’s sake, after I had found out that robbery of the 
rights of others was the essence of Sir Percival’s crime ^ Could I have 
offered the price of my silence for hts confession of the conspiracy, when 
the effect of that silence must have been to keep the right heir from the 
estates, and the right owner from the name? Impossible’ If Sir Percival 
had lived, the discovery, from which (in my ignorance of the true nature 
of the Secret) I had hoped so much, could not have been mine to su^^ 
press, or to make public, as I thought best, for the vindication of Laura’s 
rights In common honesty and common honour I must have gone at 
once to the stranger whose birthright had been usurped — I must have 
renounced the victory at the moment when it was mine, by placing my 
discovery unreservedly in that stranger’s hands — ^and I must have faced 
afresh all the difficulties which stood between me and the one object of 
my life, exactly as I was resolved, m my heart of hearts, to face them 
now’ 

I returned to Welmmgham with my mind composed, feeling more sure 
of myself and my resolution than I had felt yet 

On my way to the hotel, I passed the end of the square m which Mrs 
Catherick lived Should I go back to the house, and make another at- 
terript to see her? No That news of Sir Percival’s death, which was the 
last news she ever expected to hear, must have reached her, hours since 
All the proceedings at the Inqu^t had been reported m the local pap^ 
that mornmg there was nothing I could tell her which did not knm 
already My interest m making her speak had slackened I rememl^^ 
the furtive hatred in her face when she said, ‘^Theie is no news of Sir Pe^ 
cival tkat I don’t expect— except the news of his death ” I r^^ib^eu 
tte stealthy interest iff her eyes when they settled on me at 
shn had spoken those words Some instinct, de^ m my heart, which I 
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felt to be a true one, made the prospect of again entering her presence 
repulsive to me — I turned away* from the square, and went straight back 
to the hotel 

Some hours later, while I was resting in the coffee-room, a letter was 
placed m my hands by the waiter It was addressed to me, by name, and 
I found on inquiry, that it had been left at the bar by a woman, just as 
it was near dusk, and just before the gas was lighted She had said noth- 
ing, and she had gone away again before there was time to speak to her, 
or even to notice who she was 

I opened the letter It was neither dated nor signed, and the hand^ 
writing was palpably disguised Before I had read the first sentence, 
however, I knew who my correspondent was Mrs Cathenck 
The letter ran as follows — I copy it exactly, word for word 

The Story continued by Mas Catherick 

Sir, — You have not come back, as you said you would No matter, I 
know the news, and I write to tell you so Did you see anything particu- 
lar m my face when you left me? I was wondering, in my own mmd, 
whether the day of his downfall had come at last, and whether you were 
the chosen instrument for working it You were — ^and you have worked 
it 

You were weak enough, as I have heard, to try and save hjs life If 
you had succeeded, I should have looked upon you as my enemy Now 
you have failed, I hold you as my fnend Your inquiries fnghtened him 
mto the vestry by night, your inquiries, without your privity and against 
your will, have served the hatred and wreaked the vengeance of tbree- 
and-twenty years Thank you, sir, in spite of yourself 
I owe something to the man who has done this How can I pay my 
debt? If I was a young woman still, I might say, ^^Come^ put your arm 
round my waist, and kiss me, if you like ” I should have been fond 
enough of you, even to go that length, and you would have accepted my 
invitation— you would, sir, twenty years ago* But I am an old woman 
now Well! I can satisfy your curiosity, and pay my debt in that way 
You had a gpeat curiosity, to know certain private affairs of mine, when 
you came to see me — ^private affairs which all your sharpness could not 
lo<A: into wiitii(^t my help— pnvate affairs which you have not discov- 
ered, even now You sha^ discover them, your curiosity shall be satis- 
fied I will take any trouble to please you, my estimable young friend* 
You were a httJe boy, I suppc^e, in the year twenty-seven? I was a 
handsome young woman, at that time, Uvmg at Old Welmmgham I had 
a contemptible fopl for a husband I had also the honour of being ac- 
quainted (never mind bow) with a certain gentleman (never mmd 
whom) I shall not cadi him by his name Why should I? It was not his 
own He neva: had a name' you know tl?at, fay tins time, as well as I do 
It will be more to purpo^ to tell you how he worked himself 
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into my good graces I was born with the tastes of a lady, and he grati- 
fied them In other words, he admired me, and he made me presents No 
woman can resist admiration and presents — especially presents, provided 
they happen to be just the thmgs she wants He was sharp enough to 
know that — most men are Naturally, he wanted something in return — 
all men do And what do you think was the something^ The merest tnfle 
Nothing ^ut the key of the vestry, and the key of the press inside it, when 
my husband’s back was turned Of course he lied when I asked him why 
he wished me to get him the keys in that private way He might have 
saved himself the trouble — didn’t faeheve him But I liked my presents, 
and I wanted more So I got him the keys, without my husband’s know- 
ledge, and I watched him, without his own knowledge Once twice, four 
times, I watched him — ^and the fourth time I found him out 

I was nevei over-scrupulous where other people’s affairs were con- 
cerned, and I was not over-scrupulous about his addmg one to the mar- 
riages in the register, on his own account 

Of course I knew it was wrong, but it did no harm to me — ^which was 
one good reason for not making a fuss about it And I had not got a gold 
watch and chain — ^which was another, still better And he had promised 
me one from London, only the day before — ^which was a third, best of all 
If I had known what the law considered the crime to be, and how the law 
punished it, I should have taken proper care of myself, and have exposed 
him then and there But I knew nothing — ^and I longed for the gold 
watch All the conditions I insisted on were that he should take me mto 
his confidence and tell me everythmg I was as cunous about his affairs 
then, as you are about name now He granted my conditions — ^why, you 
will see presently 

This, put in short, is what I heard from him He did not willingly tell 
me all that I tell you here I drew some of it from him by persuasion and 
some of it by questions I was determmed to have all the truth — ^and I 
believe I got it 

He knew no more than any one else of what the state of thmgs really 
was between his father and mother, till after his mother’s death Then, 
his father confessed it, and promised to do what he could for his son He 
died having done nothmg — ^not having even made a will The son (who 
can blame him?) wisely provided for himself He came to England at 
once, and took possession of the property There was no one to suspect 
him, and no one to say him nay His father and mother had always hved 
as man and wife — none of the few people who were acquamted with 
them ever supposed them to be anj^ing else The nght person to dama 
the property (if the truth had been known) was a distant relation, who 
had no idea of ever getting it, and who was away at sea when his father 
died He had no difficulty, so far— he took possession, as a matter of 
course But he could not borrow money on the property as a matter of 
course There were two things wanted of him before he could do this 
One was a certificate of his birth, and the oth^ was a certified 1m 
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parents^ marriage The certificate of his birth was easdy got — ^he was bom 
abroad, and the certificate was there in due form The other matter was 
a difficulty — and that difficulty brought him to Old Welmmgham 

But for one consideration, he might have gone to Knowlesbury in- 
stead 

His mother had been living there just before she met with his father- 
living under her maiden name, the tmth being that she was really a 
married woman, married in Ireland, where her husband had ill-used her 
and had afterwards gone ofi with some other person I give you this fact 
on good authority Sir Felix mentioned it to his son, as the reason why 
he had not married You may wonder why the son, knowing that his 
parents had met each other at Knowlesbury, did not play his first tricks 
with the register of that church, where it might have been fairly pre- 
sumed his father and mother were marned The reason was, that the 
clergyman who did duty at Knowlesbury church, m the year eighteen 
hundred and three (when, according to his birth-certificate, his father 
and mother ought to have been married) was ahve still when he took 
possession of the property in the New Year of eighteen hundred and 
twenty-seven This awkward circumstance forced him to extend his in- 
quiries to our neighbourhood There, no such danger existed, the former 
clergyman at our church having been dead for some years 

Old Welmmgham suited his purpose as well as Knowlesbury His fath- 
er had removed his mother from Knowlesbury, and had lived with her at 
a cottage on the river, a little distance from our village People who had 
known his solitary ways v/hen he was single, did not wonaer at his soli- 
tary ways when he was supposed to be married If he had not been a 
hideous creature to look at, his retired life with the lady might have 
raised suspicions, but, as things were, his hiding his ugliness and his 
deformity m the strictest privacy surpnsed nobody He lived in our 
neighbourhood till he came m possession of the Park After three or four 
and twenty years had passed, who was to say (the clergjmian being 
dead) that his marriage had not been as private as the rest of his life, 
and that it had not taken place at Old Welmmgham Church^ 

So, as I told you, the son found our neighbourhood the surest place he 
could choose, to set things right secretly in his own mterests It may sur- 
prise you to hear that what he really did to the marriage-register was 
dotoe on the spur of the moment — done on second thoughts 

His first notion was only to tear the leaf out (m the right year and 
month), to destroy it pnvately, to go back to London, and to tell the 
lawyers to get him the necessary certificate of his father’s marriage, in- 
nocently referring them, of course, to the date on the leaf that was gone 
Nobody could say his father and mother had not been marned after that 
— ^and whether, unjier the circumstances, they would stretch a point Or 
not about leading him the momy (he thought they would), he had his 
answer ready, at all ewmts, if a question was ever raised about his right 
to the name 

But when he came to look pnvately at the register for himself^ he 
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found at the bottom of one of the pages for the year eighteen hundred 
and three, a blank space left, seemingly through there being no room to 
make a long entry there, which was made instead at the top of the next 
page The sight of this chance altered all his plans It was an opportunity 
he had never hoped for, or thought of — ^and he took it, you know how 
The blank space, to have exactly tallied with his birth-certihcate, ought 
to have occurred in the July part of the register It occurred in the Sep- 
tember part mstead However, in this case, if suspicious questions were 
asked, the answer was not hard to find He had o^y to descnbe himself 
as a seven-months’ child 

I was fool enough, when he told me his story, to feel some interest 
and some pity for him — ^which was just what he calculated on, as you will 
see I thought him hardly used It was not his fault that his father and 
mother were not married, and it was not his father’s and mother’s fault 
either A more scrupulous woman than I was — a woman who had not 
set her heart on a gold watch and chain — ^would have found some ex- 
cuses for him At all events, I held my tongue, and helped to screen what 
he was about 

He was some time getting the ink the right colour (mixing it over and 
over again in pots and bottles of mme), and some time, afterwards, in 
practising the handwriting But he succeeded in the end — and made an 
honest woman of his mother, after she was dead m her graved So far, I 
don’t deny that he behaved honourably enough to myself He gave me 
my watch and cham, and spared no expense m buying them, both were 
of superior workmanship, and very expensive I have got them still — 
the watch goes beautifully 

You said, the other day, that Mrs Clements had told you everything 
she knew In that case, there is no need for me to write about the trum- 
pery scandal by which I was the sufferer— the innocent sufferer, I posi- 
tively assert You must know as well as I do what the notion was which 
my husband took mto his head, when he found me and my fine-gentle- 
man acquaintance meeting each other privately, and talkmg secrets to- 
gether But what you don’t know is how it ended between that same 
gentleman and myself You diall read, and see how he behaved to me 
The first words I said to him, when I saw the turn things had taken, 
were, “Do me justice — dear my character of a stain on it which you 
^ow I don’t deserve I don’t want you to make a clean breast of it to 
my husband — only tell him, on your word of honour as a gentleman, that 
he IS wrong, and that I am not to blame in the way he thinks I am Do me 
that justice, at least, after all I have done for you ” He flatly refused, 
in so many words He told me, plainly, that it was his mter^t to let my 
husband and all my neighbours believe the falsehood— because, as Icmg 
as they did so, they were quite certain never to suspect the truth I bad a 
^nrit of my own, and I tdh} him liey diotild know the truth from my 
His reply was diort, and to the point If I spoke, I was a IcBt wo- 
mata as certainfy as h© was a lost man 

had come to that He had deceived me about the I ran m 
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helping him He had practised on my ignorance, he had tempted me with 
his gifts, he had interested me with his story — ^and the result of it was 
that he made me his accomplice He owned this coolly, and he ended by 
telling me, for the first time, what the frightful punishment really was 
for his offense, and for any one who helped him to commit it In those 
days the law was not so tender-hearted as I hear it is now Muiderers 
were not the only people liable to be hanged, and women convicts were 
not treated like ladies in undeserved distress I confess he frxghtened me — 
the mean impostor^ the cowardly blackguard^ Do you xmderstand, now, 
how I hated him^ Do you understand why I am taking all this trouble — 
thankfully taking it — ^to gratify the curiosity of the meritorious young 
gentleman who hunted him down? 

Well, to go on He was hardly fool enough to drive me to downright 
desperation I was not the sort of woman whom it was quite safe to hunt 
mto a corner — ^he knew that, and wisely quieted me with proposals for 
the future 

I deserved some reward (he was kind enough to say) for the service I 
had done him, and some compensation (he was so obliging as to add) 
for what I had suffered He was quite willing — ^generous scoundrel ’ — ^to 
make me a handsome yearly allowance, payable quarterly, on two condi- 
tions First, I was to hold my tongue — my own interests as well as in 
his Secondly, I was not to stir away from Welmmgham, without first 
letting him know, and waiting till I had obtamed his permission In my 
own neighbourhood, no virtuous female friends would tempt me into 
dangerous gossipmg at the tea-table In my own neighbourhood, he 
would always know where to find me A hard condition, that second one 
— ^but I accepted it 

What else was I to do? I was left helpless, with the prospect of a com- 
ing encumbrance in the shape of a child A^at else was I to do^ Cast 
myself on the mercy of my runaway idiot of a husband, who had raised 
the scandal against me? I would have died first Besides, the allowance 
was a handsome one I had a better income, a better house over my head, 
better carpets on my floors, than half the women who turned up the 
whites of their eyes at the sight of me The dress of Virtue, in our parts, 
was cotton print I had silk 

So I accepted the conditions he offered me, and made the best of them, 
and fought my battle with my respectable neighbours on their own 
ground, and won it in course of time — as you saw yourself How I kept 
his Secret (and mme) through all the years that have passed from that 
time to this, and whether my late daughter, Anne, ever really crept into 
my confidence, and got the keeping of the Secret too — ^are questions, I 
daresay, to which you are curious to find an answer Well» my gratitude 
refuses you nothing I will turn to a fresh page, and give you the answer 
immediately But you must excuse one thing — ^you must excuse my be- 
ginning, Mr Hartrjght, with an expression of surprise at the interest 
which you appear to^have felt m my late daughter It is quite unac- 
coxmtable to me If that mterfst makes you anxious for any particulars 
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of her early life, I must refer you to Mrs Clements, who knows more of 
the subject than I do Pray understand that I do not profess to have been 
at all over-fond of my late daughter She was a vorry to me from first to 
last, with the additional disadvantage of being always weak m the head 
You like candour, and I hope this satisfies you 

There is no need to trouble you with many personal particulars re 
latmg to those past times It will be enough to say that I observed the 
terms of the bargain on my side, and that I enjoyed my comfortable in 
come, in return, paid quarterly 

Now and then I got away, and changed the scene for a short time, 
always asking leave of my lord and master first, and generally getting 
it He was not, as I have already told you, fool enough to drive me too 
hard, and he could reasonably rely on my holding my longue, for my 
own sake, if not for his One of my longest trips away from home was the 
trip I took to Limmeridge, to nurse a half-sister there, who v^as dying 
She was reported to have saved money, and I thought it as well (m case 
any accident happened to stop my allowance) to look after my own in- 
terests in that direction As things turned out, however, my pains were 
all thrown away, and I got nothing, because nothing was to be had 

I had taken Anre to the north with me, having my whims and fancies, 
occasionally, about my child, and getting, at such times, jealous of Mrs 
Clements’s influence over her I never liked Mrs Clements She v as a 
poor, empty-headed, spiritless woman — ^what you call a born drudge— 
and I was, now and then, not averse to plaguing her by taking Anne 
away Not knowmg what else to do with my girl, while I was nursing in 
Cumberland, I put her to school at Limmeridge The lady of the manor, 
Mrs Fairlie (a remarkably plain-looking woman, who had entrapped 
one of the handsomest men m England into marr3nng her), amused me 
wonderfully, by taking a violent fancy to my girl The consequence was, 
she learned nothing at school, and was petted and spoiled at Limmeridge 
House Among other whims and fancies which they taught her there, 
they put scrnie nonsense into her head about always wearing white Hat- 
ing white and liking colours myself, I determined to take the nonsense 
out of her head as soon as we got home again 

Strange to say, my daughter resolutely resisted me When she had got 
a notion once fixed in her mind she was, like other half-witted people, as 
obstinate as a mule m keeping it We quarrelled finely, and Mrs Clem- 
ents, not liking to see it, I suppose, offered to take Anne away to live m 
London with her I should have said Yes, if Mrs Clements had not sided 
with my daughter about her dressmg herself m white But, bang deter- 
mined she should not dress herself m white, and disliking Mrs Clements 
more than ever for taking part against me, I said No, and meant No, and 
stuck to No The consequence was, my daughter remained with me, and 
the consequence of that, in its turn, was the first serious quarrel tha^ 
happened about the Secret 

The circumstance took place long after the time I have just been wnt- 
mg of I had been settled for years m the new town, and was steadily 
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living down my bad character, and slowly gaming ground among the 
respectable inhabitants It helped me forward greatly towards this ob- 
ject to have my daughter with me Her harmlessness and her fancy for 
dressing m white excited a certain amount of sympathy I left of oppos- 
ing her favourite whim, on that account, because some of the sympathy 
was sure, in course of time, to fall to my share Some of it did fall I date 
my getting a choice of the two best sittings to let in the church from that 
time, and I date the clergyman’s first bow from my getting the sittings 

Well, being settled in this way, I received a letter one morning from 
that highly-born gentleman (now deceased), m answer to one of mine, 
warnmg him, according to agreement, of my wishing to leave the town 
for a little change of air and scene 

The rufiianly side of him must have been uppermost, I suppose, when 
he got my letter — for he wrote back, refusing me m such abominably m- 
solent language, that I lost all command over myself, and abused him, 
m my daughter’s presence, as ‘^a low impostor, whom 1 could rum for 
life, if I chose to open my hps and let out his Secret ” I said no more 
about him than that, being brought to my senses, as soon as those words 
had escaped me, by the sight of my daughter’s face, looking eagerly and 
curiously at mine I mstantly ordered her out of the room, until I had 
composed myself again 

My sensations were not pleasant, I can tell you, when I came to re- 
flect on my own folly Anne had been more than usually crazy and queer 
that year, and when I thought of the chance there might be of her re- 
peating my words in the town, and mentioning k$s name in connection 
with them, if inquisitive people got hold of her, I was finely terrified at 
the possible consequences My worst fears for myself, my worst dread 
of what he might do, led me no further than this I was quite unprepared 
for what really did happen, only the next day 

On that next day, without any warning to me to expect him, he came 
to the house 

His first words, and the tone m which he spoke them, surly as it was, 
showed me plainly enough that he had repented already of his insolent 
answer to my application, and that he had come, in a mighty bad temper, 
to try and set matters right again, before it was too late Seeing my 
daughter in the room with me (I had been afraid to let her out of my 
sight, after what had happened the day before), he ordered her away 
They neither of them liked each other, and he vented the ill-temper on 
her, which he was afraid to show to tm 

^^Leave us,” he said, looking at her over his shoulder She looked back 
over her shoulder, and waited, as if she didn’t care to go you hear?’ 
he roared otit, “leave the room ” “Speak to me civilly,” says she, getting 
red in the face “Turn the idiot out,” says he, looking my way She had 
always had crazy notions of her own about her dignity, and the ward 
“idiot” upset her in a moment Before I could interfere, she stepped up 
lo him m a fin^iiaslson ^^Beg my pardon directly,” ^ys j^e, “or I’ll 
imke It the worse iVU let mt your Seoret I can mm yotl for hf4 
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if I choose to open my lips ” My own words ^ — repeated exactly from 
what I had said the day before — ^repeated in his presence, as if they had 
come from herself He sat speechless, as white as the paper I am writing 

on, while I pushed her out of the room When he recovered himself 

No I I am too respectable a woman to mention what he said when he 
recovered himself My pen is the pen of a member of the rector’s con- 
gregation, and a subscriber to the 'Wednesday Lectures on Justification 
by Faith” — ^how can you expect me to employ it in wfitmg bad language^ 
Suppose, for yourself, the raging, swearing frenzy of the lowest ruffian 
in England, and let us get on together, as fast as may be, to the way in 
which it all ended 

It ended, as you probably guess by this time, m his insisting on secur- 
ing his own safety by shutting her up 
I tned to set things right I told him that she had merely repeated| like 
a parrot, the words she had heard me say, and that she knew no particu- 
lars whatever, because I had mentioned none I explained that she had 
affected, out of crazy spite against him, to know what she really did noi 
know, that she only wanted to threaten him and aggravate him foi 
speaking to her as he had just spoken, and that my unlucky words gave 
her just the chance of doing mischief of which she was m search I re- 
ferred him to other queer ways of hers, and to his own experience of the 
vagaries of half-witted people — ^it was all to no purpose — ^he would not 
believe me on my oath — ^he was absolutely certain I had betrayed the 
whole Secret In short, he would hear of nothing but shutting her up 
Under these circumstances, I did my duty as a mother "No pauper 
Asylum,” I said, “I won’t have her put in a pauper Asylum A Private 
Establishment, if you please I have my feelings as a mother, and my 
character to preserve in the town, and I will submit to nothing but a 
Private Establishment, of the sort which my genteel neighbours would 
choose for afflicted relatives of their own ” Those were my words It is 
gratifying to me to reflect that I did my duty Though never over-fond 
of my late daughter, I had a proper pride about her No pauper stam — 
thanks to my firmness and resolution — ever rested on my child 
Having carried my point (which I did the more easily, m conse- 
quence of the facilities offered by private Asylums), I could not refuse 
to admit that there were certain advantages gained by shutting her up 
In the first place, she was taken excellent care of— being treated (as I 
took care to mention in the town) on the footing of a Lady In the sec- 
ond place, she was kept away from Welmingham, where she might have 
set people suspectmg and mquirmg, by repeatmg my own incautious 
words 

The only drawback of putting her under restraint was a very ^ht 
one^ We merely turned her empty boast about knowing the Secret into 
a fixed delusion Having first spoken in sheer crazy spitefulness aga^ 
the man who had offend^ her, she was cunning enough to see that 
had seriously frightened him, and ^arp ^ough afterwards to discover 
thai was concerned in her up The ccmsequence was she 
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flamed out into a perfect frenzy of passion against him, going to the 
Asylum, and the first words she said to the nurses, after they had quiet* 
ed her, ware, that she was put in confinement for knowing his Secret, and 
that she meant to open her lips and rum him, when the nght time came 
She may have said the same thing to you, when you thoughtlessly as- 
sisted her escape She certainly said it (as I heard last summer) to the 
unfortunate woman who married our sweet-tempered, nameless gentle- 
man, lately deceased If either you or that unlucky lady had questioned 
my daughter closely, and had insisted on her explaining what she really 
meant, you would have found her lose all her self-importance suddenly, 
and get vacant, and restless, and confused — ^you would have discovered 
that I am writing nothing here but the plain truth She knew that there 
was a Secret — she knew who was connected with it — she knew who 
woul|i suffer by its being known — ^but beyond that, whatever airs of im- 
portance she may have given herself, whatever crazy boasting she may 
have indulged m with strangers, she never to her dying day knew more 
Have I satisfied your curiosity? I have taken pains enough to satisfy 
it at any rate There is really nothing else I have to tell you about myself 
or my daughter My worst responsibilities, so far as she was concerned, 
were all over when she was secured m the Asylum I had a form of letter 
relating to the circumstances under which she was shut up, given me to 
write, in answer to one Miss Halcombe, who was curious in the matter, 
and who must have heard plenty of lies about me from a certain tongue 
well accustomed to the telling of the same And I did what I could after- 
wards to trace my runaway daughter, and prevent her from doing mis- 
chief, by making inquiries, myself, m the neighbourhood where she was 
falsely reported to have been seen But these, and other trifles like them, 
are of little or no interest to you after what you have heard already 
So far, I have written m the friendliest possible spirit But I cannot 
dose this letter without adding a word here of serious remonstrance and 
reproof, addressed to yourself 

In the course of your personal interview with me, you audaciously re- 
ferred to my late daughter’s parentage, on the father’s side, as if that 
parentage was a matter of doubt This was highly improper and very 
ungentlemanhke on your part^ If we see each other again, remember, 
if you please, that I will allow no liberties to be taken with my reputa- 
iKMi, and that the moral atmosphere of Welmmgham (to use a favour- 
ite expression of my friend the rector’s) must not be tamted by loose con- 
irersation of any kmd If you allow yourself to doubt that my husband 
was Anne’s father, you personally insult me in the grossest manner If 
you have felt, and if you still continue to feel, an unhallowed curiosity 
on this subject, I recommend you, in your own interests, to check it at 
once and for ever On this side of the grave, Mr Hartright, whatever 
may happen on the other, that curiosity will never be gratified 
Perhaps, after what I have just said, you will see the necessity of writ- 
ing me an apology Do so, and I will wiHingly receive it I t^I, after- 
wards, if your wi^es pomt to a second interview with me, go a step fur- 
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ther, and receive you My circumstances only enable me to invite you 
to tea — ^not that they are at all altered for the "worse by what has hap- 
pened I have always lived, as I think I told >ou, well within my in- 
come, and I ha\e saved enough, in the last twenty years, to make me 
quite comfortable for the rest of my life It is not my intention to leave 
Welmmgham There are one or two little advantages which I ha\ e still to 
gam in the town The clerg)nnan bows to me — as you sawr He is mar- 
ried, and his wife is not quite so civil I propose to join the Dorcas So- 
ciety, and I mean to make the clerg3nnan’s wife bow to me nevt 

If you favour me with your company, pray understand that the con- 
versation must be entirely on general subjects Any attempted reference 
to this letter will be quite useless — ^I am determined not to acknowledge 
having written it The evidence has been destroyed in the fire, I know, 
but I think it desirable to err on the side of caution, nevertheless | 

On this account, no names are mentioned here, nor is any signature at- 
tached to these lines the handwriting is disguised throughout, and I 
mean to dehver the letter myself, under circumstances which will pre 
vent all fear of its being traced to my house You can have no possible 
cause to complain of these precautions, seeing that they do not affect 
the information I here communicate, in consideration of the special in 
dulgcnce which you have deserved at my hands My hour for tea is half 
past five, and my buttered toast waits for nobody 



The Story continued by Walter Hartright 

I 

My first impulse, after reading Mrs Cathenck’s extraordinary narra- 
tive, was to destroy it The hardened, shameless depravity of the whole 
composition, from beginning to end — ^the atrocious perversity of mind 
whi^ persistently associated me with a calamity for which I was in no 
sense answerable, and with a death which I had risked my life m trying 
to avert — so disgusted me, that I was on the point of tearing the letter, 
when a consideration suggested itself, which warned me to wait a little 
before I destroyed it 

This consideration was entirely unconnected with Sir Percival The 
information communicated to me, so far as it concerned him, did little 
more than confirm the conclusions at which I had already arrived 
He had committed his offence as I had supposed him to have com- 
mitted it, and the absence of all reference, on Mrs Cathenck’s part, to 
the duplicate register at Knowlesbury, strengthened my previous con- 
viction that the existence of the book, and the risk of detection which it 
implied, must have been necessarily unknown to Sir Percival My in- 
terest in the question of the forgery was now at an end, and my only ob- 
ject in keeping the letter was to make it of some future service, in clear- 
ing up the last mystery that still remained to baffle me — ^the parentage 
of Anne Catherick, on the father^s side There were one or two sentences 
dropped in her mother's narrative, which it might be useful to refer to 
agam, when matters of more immediate importance allowed me leisure 
to search for the missing evidence I did not despair of still finding that 
evidence, and I had lost none of my anxiety to discover it, for I had lost 
none of my interest in tracing the father of the poor creature who now 
lay at rest in Mrs Fairlie's grave 

Accordingly, I sealed up the letter, and put it away carefully in my 
pocket-book to be referred to again when the time came 
The next day was my last in Hampshire When I had appeared again 
before th^e magistrate at Knowlesbury, and when I had attended at the 
adjourned Inquest, I should be free to return to London by the after- 
noon or the evenmg tram 

My first errand in the morning was, as usual, to the post-office The 
letter from Manan was there, but I thought, when it was handed to me, 
that it felt unusually light I anxiously opened the envelope There was 
nothing inside but a sm^l stnp of paper, folded in two The few blotted, 
hurnedly written lines which were traced on it contained these words — 
^^Come back as soon as you can I have been obliged to Come to 
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Gower’s Walk, Fulham (number five) I will be on the look-out for you 
Don’t be alarmed about us, we are both safe and well But come back — 
Marian ” 

The news which those lines contained — ^news which I instantly as- 
sociated with some attempted treachery on the part of Count Fosco — 
fairly overwhelmed me I stood breathless, with the paper crumpled up 
in my hand What had happened? What subtle wickedness had the 
Count planned and executed m my absence? A night had pstssed since 
Marian’s note was written — ^nours must elapse still, before I could get 
back to them — ^some new disaster might have happened already, of 
which I was ignorant And here, miles and miles away from them, here I 
must remain — ^held, doubly held, at the disposal of the law^ 

I hardly know to what forgetfulness of my obligations anxiety and 
alarm might not have tempted me, but for the quieting influence of my 
faith m Marian My absolute reliance on her was the one earthly con 
sideration which helped me to restram myself, and gave me courage to 
wait The Inquest was the first of the impediments in the way of my free- 
dom of action I attended it at the appointed time, the legal formalities 
requiring my presence m the room, but, as it turned out, not calling on 
me to repeat my evidence This useless delay was a hard trial, although 
I did my best to quiet my impatience by following the course of the pro 
ceedings as closely as I could 

The London solicitor of the deceased (Mr Merriman) was among the 
persons present But he was quite unable to assist the objects of the in- 
quiry He could only say that he was inexpressibly shocked and aston 
ished, and that he could throw no light whatever on the mysterious cir- 
cumstances of the case At mtervals during the adjourned investigation, 
he suggested questions, which the Coroner put, but which led to no re- 
sults After a patient inquiry, which lasted nearly three hours, and which 
exhausted every available source of information, the jury pronounced the 
customary verdict in cases of sudden death by accident They added to 
the formal decision a statement that there had been no evidence to show 
how the keys had been abstracted, how the fire had been caused, or what 
the purpose was for which the deceased had entered the vestry This act 
closed the proceedings The legal representative of the dead man was left 
to provide for the necessities of the interment, and the witness^ were 
free to retire 

Resolved not to lose a minute in gettmg to Rnowlesbury, I paid my 
bill at the hotel, and hired a fly to take me to the town A gentleman who 
heard me give the order, and who saw that I was going alone, informed 
me that he lived in the neighbourhood of Knowlesbury, and asked if I 
would have any objection to his gettmg home by sharing the fly with me 
I accepted his proposal as a matter of course 

,€>iir conversation during the drive was naturally occupied by the one 
absorbing subject of local mterest ^ 

^My new acquaintance had some knowledge of the late Sir Perciv^ia 
solicitor, and he and Mr Memman had been discussing the 
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deceased gentleman^s affairs and the succession to the property Sir Per- 
eival^s embarrassments were so well known all over the country that his 
solicitor could only make a virtue of necessity and plainly acknowledge 
them He had died without leavmg a will, and he had no personal prop- 
erty to bequeath, even if he had made one, the whole fortune which he 
had derived from his wife havmg been swallowed up by his creditors 
The heir to the estate (Sir Percival having left no issue) was a son of 
Sir Felix Glyde s first cousin — an officer in command of an East India- 
man He would find his unexpected inheritance sadly encumbered, but 
the property would recover with time, and, if “the captain” was careful, 
ke might be a rich man yet, before he died 

Absorbed as I was in the one idea of getting to London, this informa- 
tion (which events proved to be perfectly correct) had an interest of its 
own to attract my attention I thought it justified me in keeping secret 
my discovery of Sir PeicivaPs fraud The heir whose rights he had 
usurped was the heir who w ould now have the estate The income from 
it, for the last three-and-tweiity years which should propeily have been 
his, and which the dead man had squandered to the last farthing, was 
gone beyond recall If I spoke, my speaking would confer advantage on 
no one If I kept the secret, my silence concealed the character of the 
man who had cheated Laura into marrying him For her sake, I wished to 
conceal it — for her sake, still, I tell this story under feigned names 

I parted with my chance companion at Knowlesbury, and went at 
once to the town-hall As I had anticipated, no one was present to prose 
cute the case against me — ^the necessaiy formalities were observed — ^and 
I was discharged On leaving the court, a letter from Mr Dawson was 
put into my hand It informed me that he was absent on professional 
duty, and it reiterated the offer I had already received from him of any 
assistance which I might require at his hands I wrote back, warmly 
acknowledging my obligations to his kindness, and apologising for not 
expressing my thanks personally, in consequence of my immediate re- 
call, on pressing business, to town 

Half an hour later I was speeding back to London by the express tram 

11 

It was between nine and ten o’clock before I reached Fulham, and 
found my way to Gower’s Walk 

Both Laura and Manan came to the door to let me m I think we 
had hardly known how close the tie was which bound us three together, 
until the evening came which umted us again We met as if we had 
been parted for months, instead of for a few days only Marian’s face 
was sadly worn and anxious I saw who had known all the danger, and 
borne all the trouble, m my absence, the moment I looked at her 
Laura’s brighter looks and better spirits told me how carefully she had 
been spared all knowledge of the dreadful death at Welmingham, and 
of the true reason fbt Our change of aboite 
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The stir of the removal seemed to have cheered and interested her 
She only spoke of it as a happy thought of Marian’s to surprise me, on 
my return, with a change irorn the close, noisy street to the pleasant 
neighbourhood of trees and fields and the river She was full of projects 
for the future — of the drai^^ings she was to finish, of the purchasers I 
had found in the country, who were to buy them of the shillings and 
sixpences she had saved, till her purse was so heavy that she proudly 
asked me to weigh it in my own hand The change for the better which 
had been wrought in her, during the few days of my absence, was a 
surprise to me for which I was quite unprepared — and for all the un- 
speakable happiness of seeing it, I was indebted to Marian’s courage 
and to Marian’s love 

When Laura had left us, and when we could speak to one another 
without restraint, I tried to gi\e some expression to the gratitude and 
the admiration which filled my heart But the generous creature would 
not wait to hear me That sublime self-forgetfulness of women, which 
yields so much and asks so little, turned all her thoughts from herself 
to me 

had only a moment left before post-time,” she said, “or I should 
have written less abruptly You look worn and weary, W alter^ — I am 
afraid my letter must have seriously alarmed you 7 ’ 

“Only at first,” I replied “My mind was quieted, Marian, by m3 
trust m you Was I right in attributing this sudden change of place tc 
some threatened annoyance on the part of Count Fosco’” 

“Perfectly right,” she said “I saw him yesterday, and, worse than 
tliat, Walter — I spoke to him ” 

“Spoke to him? Did he know where we lived > Did he come to the 
house?” 

“He did To the house — ^but not upstairs Laura never saw him, 
Laura suspects nothing I will tell you how it happened the danger, I 
believe and hope, is over now Yesterday, I was in the sitting-room, at 
our old lodgings Laura was drawing at the table, and I was walking 
about and setting things to rights I passed the window, and, as I passed 
it, looked out into the street There, on the opposite side of the way, 
saw the Count, with a man talking to him ” 

“Did he notice you at the window?” 

“No — ^at least, I thought not I was too violently startled to be qmU 
sure ” 

“Who was the other man? A stranger?” 

“Not a stranger, Walter As soon as I could draw my breath again, I 
recognised him He was the owner of the Lunatic Asylum ” 

“Was the Count pointing out the house to him?” 

“No, they were talkmg together as if they had accidentally met m 
the street I remained at the window, looking at them from behind the 
curtain If I had turned round, and if Laura had seen my fac^ at that 

moment Thank God, she was absorijed over her drawing! Thej 

span parted The man from the Asylum went one way^ and the Count 
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the other I began to hope they were m the street by chance, till I saw 
the Count come back, stop opposite to us agam, take out his card-case 
and pencil, write something, and then cross the road to the shop below 
us I ran past Laura before she could see me, and said I had forgotten 
something upstairs As soon as I was out of the room, I went down to 
the first landing, and waited — 1 was determined to stop him if he tried 
to come upstairs He made no such attempt The girl from the shop 
came through the door into the passage, with his card in her hand — ^a 
large gilt card, with his name, and a coronet above it, and these lines 
underneath m pencil ‘Dear lady^ — yes^ the villain could address me 
m that way still — ^‘dear lady, one word, I implore you, on a matter se- 
rious to us both ’ If one can think at all, in serious difficulties, one 
thinks quick I felt directly that it might be a fatal mistake to leave 
myself and to leave you in the dark, where such a man as the Count 
was concerned I felt that the doubt of what he might do, m your ab- 
sence, would be ten times more tr 3 nLng to me if I declined to see him 
than if I consented ‘Ask the gentleman to wait in the shop,’ I said, ‘I 
will be with him m a moment ’ I ran upstairs for my bonnet, being de- 
termined not to let him speak to me indoors I knew his deep, ringmg 
voice, and I was afraid Laura might hear it, even m the shop In less 
than a mmute I was down again m the passage, and had opened the 
door into the street He came round to meet me from the shop There 
he was, m deep mourning, with his smooth bow and his deadly smile, 
and some idle boys and women near him, stanng at his great size, his 
fine black clothes, and his large cane with the gold knob to it All the 
horrible time at Blackwater came back to me the moment I set eyes on 
him All the old loathmg crept and crawled through me, when he took 
off his hat with a flourish, and spoke to me, as if we had parted on the 
friendliest terms hardly a day since ” 

“You remember what he said?” 

“I can’t repeat it, Walter You shall know directly what he said about 
you — ^but I can’t repeat what he said to me It was worse than the 
polite insolence of his letter My hands tingled to strike him, as if I had 
been a man I I only kept them quiet by tearing his card to pieces under 
my shawl Without saymg a word on my side, I walked away from the 
house (for fear of Laura seeing us) , and he followed, protesting softly 
all the way In the first by-street I turned, and asked him what he 
wanted with me He wanted two things First, if I had no objection, to 
express his sentiments I declined to hear them Secondly, to repeat the 
warning in his letter I asked what occasion there was for repeating it 
He bowed and smiled, and said he would explain The explanation ex- 
actly confirmed the fears I expressed before you left us I told you, if 
you remember^ that Sir Percival would be too headstrong to take his 
friend’s advice where you were concerned, and that there was no dag- 
ger to be dreaded from the Count till his own mterests were threatened, 
and he was roused mto acting for himself?” 

“I recollect, Manep,” 
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“Well, so it has really turned out The Count offered his advice, but 
it was refused Sir Percival would only take counsel of his own violence 
his own obstinacy, and his own hatred of you The Count let him 
have his way, first privately ascertaining, m case of his own mterests 
being threatened next, where we lived You were followed, Walter on 
returning here, after your first journey to Hampshire — ^by the law- 
yer's men for some distance from the railway, and by the Count himself 
to the door of the house How he contrived to escape being seen by you, 
he did not tell me, but he found us out on that occasion, and in that way 
Having made the discovery, he took no advantage of it till the news 
reached him of Sir Peraval’s death — and then, as I told you, he acted 
for himself, because he believed you would next proceed against the dead 
man’s partner in the conspiracy He at once made his arrangements to 
meet the owner of the Asylum m London, and to take him to the place 
where his runaway patient was hidden, believmg that the results, which- 
ever way they ended, would be to involve you m interminable legal dis- 
putes and difficulties, and to tie your hands for all purposes of offence, so 
far as he was concerned That was his purpose on his own confession to 
me The only consideration which made him hesitate at the last men 
ment ” 

“Yes?” 

“It is hard to acknowledge it, Walter — ^and yet I must I was the only 
consideration No words can say how degraded I feel m my own estima- 
tion when I think of it — ^but the one wesi point in that man’s iron char- 
acter IS the horrible admiration he feels for me I have tried, for the sake 
of my own self-respect, to disbelieve it as long I could, but his looks, 
his actions, force on me the shameful conviction of the truth The eyes of 
that monster of wickedness moistened while he was speakmg to me — ^they 
did, Walter ^ He declared, that at the moment of pointmg out the house 
to the doctor, he thought of my misery if I was separated from Laura, of 
my responsibility if I was called on to answer for effecting her escape — 
and he risked the worst that you could do to him, the second time, for 
my sake All he asked was that I would remember the sacrifice, and re- 
stram your rashness, in my own mterests — ^interests which he mi^t 
never be able to consult agam I made no such bargain with him, I would 
have died first But believe him or not — whether it is true or false that 
he sent the doctor away with an excuse— one thing is certain, I saw the 
man leave hun, without so much as a glance at our wmdow, or even at 
our side of the way ” 

“I believe it, Marian The best men are not consistent in good— why 
should the worst men be consistent in evil? At the same time, I suspect 
him of merely attempting to fnghten you, by threatemi^ what he caa- 
npt r^ly do I doubt his power of annoying us, by means of the owner 
of the Asylum, now that Str Percival is dead, and Mrs Cathendk ^ free 
Uom aH control But let me bear more What did the Count say of me?” 
spoke last of you His ey^ brightened and hardaied, and his 
dliMged to what I remember it m past times— to that mixture Of 
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kss resolution and mountebank mockery which makes it so impossible to 
fathom him Warn Mr Hartnght^’ he said, in his loftiest manner ^He 
has a man of brains to deal with, a man who snaps his big fingers at the 
laws and conventions of society, when he measures himself with me If 
my lamented friend had taken my advice, the business of the Inquest 
would have been with the body of Mr Hartright But my lamented 
fnend was obstinate See* I mourn his loss — ^inwardly in my soul, out- 
wardly on my hat This trivial crape expresses sensibilities which I sum- 
mon Mr Hartright to respect They may be transformed to immeasur- 
able enmities, if he ventures to disturb them Let him be content with 
what he has got — ^with what I leave unmolested, for your sake, to him 
and to you Say to him (with my compliments), if he stirs me, he has 
Fosco to deal with In the English of the Popular Tongue, I inform him 
— Fosco sticks at nothing* Dear lady, good-morning ’ His cold gray eyes 
settled on my face — ^he took off his hat solemnly — ^bowed, bareheaded — 
and left me 

^‘Without returning? without saying more last words?” 

turned at the corner of the street, and waved his hand, and then 
struck It theatncally on his breast I lost sight of him after that He dis- 
appeared in the opposite direction to our house, and I ran back to Laura 
Before I was indoois again, I had made up my mind that we must go 
The house (especially in your absence) was a place of danger instead 
of a place of safety, now that the Count had discovered it If I could have 
felt certain of your return, I should have nsked waiting till you came 
back But I was certain of nothing, and I acted at once on my own im- 
pulse You had spoken, before leaving us, of moving into a quieter neigh- 
bourhood and purer air, for the sake of Laura’s health I had only to re- 
mind her of that, and to suggest surpnsing you and saving you trouble 
by managing the move in your absence, to make her quite as anxious for 
the change as I was She helped me to pack up your things — and she has 
arranged them all for you in your new working-room here ” 

^^What made you think of coming to this place?” 

“My Ignorance of other localities m the neighbourhood of London I 
idt the necessity of getting as far away as possible from our old lodg- 
ings, and I knew somethmg of Fulham because I had once been at school 
there I despatched a messenger with a note, on the chance that the 
school might still be in existence It was m existence, the daughters of my 
old mistress were carrying it on for her, and they engaged this place 
from the instructions I had sent It was just post-time when the messen- 
ger returned to me with the address of the house We moved after dark — 
we came here quite unobserved Have I done right, Walter? Have I jus- 
tified your trust in me?” 

I answer^ her warmly and gratefully, as I really felt But the anxious 
look still remained on her face while I was speaking, and the first ques- 
tion she a^ed, when I had done, related to Count Fosco 

I saw that she was thinking of him now with a changed mmd No fresh 
outbreak of ang^ aga&^ him, no new appeal to me to hasten the day 
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of reckoning, escaped her Her conviction that the man’s hateful admira- 
tion of herself was really sincere, seemed to have increased a hundred- 
fold her distrust of his unfathomable cunning, her inborn dread of the 
wicked energy and vigilance of all his faculties Her voice fell low her 
manner was hesitating, her eyes searched into mine with an eager fear 
when she asked me what I thought of his message, and what I meant to 
do next, after hearing it 

^^Not many weeks have passed, Marian,” I answered, ^^smce my in 
terview with Mr Kyrle When he and I parted, the last words I said to 
him about Laura were these ‘Her uncle’s house shall open to receive 
her, in the presence of every soul who followed the false funeral to the 
grave, the lie that records her death shall be publicly erased from the 
tombstone by the authority of the head of the family, and the two men 
who have wronged her shall answer for their cnme to me, though the 
justice that sits m tribunals is powerless to pursue them ’ One of those 
men is beyond mortal reach The other remams — ^and my resolution re- 
mains ” 

Her eyes lit up, her colour rose She said nothing, but I saw all her 
sympathies gathenng to mine m her face 
‘T don’t disguise from myself, or from you,” I went on, “that the pros- 
pect before us is more than doubtful The risks we have run already are, 
It may be, trifles compared with the risks that threaten us m the future — 
but the venture shall be tried, Manan, for all that I am not rash enough 
to measure myself against such a man as the Count, before I am well 
prepared for him I have learned patience, I can wait my time Let him 
believe that his message has produced its effect, let him know nothing 
of us, and hear nothing of us, let us give him full time to feel secure — 
his own boastful nature, unless I seriously mistake him, will hasten that 
result This is one reason for waitmg, but there is another more im- 
portant still My position, Manan towards you and towards Laura, 
ought to be a stronger one than it is now, before I try our last chance ” 
She leaned near to me, with a look of surprise 
“How can it be stronger?” she asked 

‘T will tell you,” I replied, “when the time comes It has not come 
yet it may never come at all I may be silent about it to Laura for ever 
— must be silent, now, even to you, till I see for myself that I can harm^ 
lessly and honourably speak Let us leave that subject There is another 
which has more pressmg claims on mx attention You have kept Laura, 

mercifully kept her, m ignorance of her husband’s death 

“Oh, Walter, surely it must be long yet, before we tell her of it^” 

“No, Marian Better that you shoifld reveal it to her now, than that 
accident, which no one can guard a^mst, should reveal it to her at some 
future time Spare her all the details — ^break it to her very teinterty— but 
tell her that be is dead ” 

“You have a reason, Walter, for wishing her to know of her husband’s 
dmtbg be^fiS the reason ym have just mentioned?” 

“I have” 
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“A reason connected with that subject which must not be mentioned 
between us yet? — ^which may never be mentioned to Laura at all?^’ 

She dwelt on the last words meaningly When I answered her, in the 
affirmative, I dwelt on them too 

Her face grew pale For a while, she looked at me with a sad, hesitat- 
ing mterest An unaccustomed tenderness trembled in her dark eyes and 
softened her firm lips, as she glanced aside at the empty chair in which 
the dear companion of all her joys and sorrows had been sitting 

thmk I understand,’* she said “1 think I owe it to her and to you, 
Walter, to tell her of her husband’s death ” 

She sighed, and held my hand fast for a moment — ^then dropped it 
abruptly, and left the room On the next day, Laura knew that his death 
had released her, and that the error and the calamity of her life lay 
buned m his tomb 

His name was mentioned among us no more Thenceforward, we 
shrank from the slightest approach to the subject of his death, and, in 
the same scrupulous manner, Manan and I avoided all further reference 
to that other subject, which, by her consent and mine, was not to be men- 
tioned between us yet It was not the less present to our minds — ^it wa^ 
rather kept alive in them by the restraint which we had imposed on our 
selves We both watched Laura more anxiously than ever, sometimes 
waitmg and hoping, sometimes waiting and f earmg, till the time came 
By degrees, we returned to our accustomed way of life I resumed the 
daily work, which had been suspended durmg my absence in Hampshire 
Our new lodgings cost us more than the smaller and less convenient rooms 
which we had left, and the claim thus implied on my increased exertions 
was strengthened by the doubtfulness of our future prospects Emerg- 
enaes might yet happen which would exhaust our little fund at the bank- 
er’s, and the work of my hands might be, ultimately, all we had to look to 
for support More permanent and more lucrative employment than had 
yet been offered to me was a necessity of our position — ^a necessity for 
which I now diligently set myself to provide 
It must not be supposed that the interval of rest and seclusion of which 
I am now writing, entirely suspended, on my part, all pursuit of the one 
absorbmg purpose with which my thoughts and actions are associated m 
these pages That purpose was, for months and months yet, never to re- 
lax its claims nn me The slow ripening of it still left me a measure of pre- 
caution to take, an obligation of gratitude to perform, and a doubtful 
question to solve 

The measure of precaution related, necessarily, to the Count It was of 
the last importance to ascertain, if possible, whether his plans committed 
him to remammg m England^ — or, in other words, to remaining witon my 
reach I contrive to set this doubt at rest by very simple means Hi^ ald^ 
dress in St Jdhs^s Wood being known to me, I inquired in fte neighfmur- 
hood, and having foteld out the a^nt who had the dispt^ fte 
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mshed house m which he lived, I asked if number five, Forest Road, was 
likely to be let within a reasonable time The reply was m the negative I 
was informed that the foreign gentleman then residing m the house had 
renewed his term of occupation for another six months, and would remain 
m possession until the end of June m the following year We were then 
at the beginning of December only I left the agent with my mind re- 
lieved from all present fear of the Count’s escapmg me 
The obligation I had to perform took me once more into the presence 
of Mrs Clements I had promised to return, and to confide to her those 
particulars relating to the death and burial of Aime Cathenck, which I 
had been obliged to withhold at our first interview Changed as circum- 
stances now were, there was no hindrance to my trusting the good woman 
with as much of the story of the conspiracy as it was necessary to tell 1 
had every reason that sympathy and friendly feeling could suggest to 
urge on me the speedy performance of my promise — and I did conscien- 
tiously and carefully perform it There is no need to burden these nages 
with any statement of what passed at the interview It will be more to the 
purpose to say that the interview itself necessarily brought to my mmd 
the one doubtful question still remaining to be solved — the question of 
Anne Catherick’s parentage on the father’s side 

A multitude of small considerations in connection with this subiect — 
trifling enough in themselves, but slriLmgly important when massed to- 
gether — had latterly led my mind to a conclusion which I resolved to 
verify I obtained Marian’s permission to write to Major Donthorne, of 
Varneck Hall (where Mrs Cathenck had lived in service for some years 
previous to her marriage), to ask him certain questions I made the m- 
quines m Marian’s name, and described them as relating to matters of 
personal interest m her family, which might explain and excuse my appli- 
cation When I wrote the letter, I had no certain knowledge that Major 
Donthorne was still alive, I despatched it on the chance that he might be 
living, and able and willing to reply 

After a lapse of two days, proof came, m the shape of a letter, that the 
Major was living, and that he was ready to help us 
The idea in my mind when I wrote to him, and the nature of my in- 
quiries, will be easily inferred from his reply His letter answered my 
questions, by communicating these important facts — 

In the first place, ''the late Sir Peraval Clyde, of Blackwater Park,” 
had never set foot in Varneck Hall The deceased gentleman was a total 
stranger to Major Donthorne, and to all his family 

In the second place, "the late Mr Philip Fairhe, of Limmend^ 
House,” had been, m his younger days, the intimate fneiad and constant 
g^st of Major Donthorne Having refreshed his memory by lookmg back 
to old letters and other papers, the Major was m a position to say posi- 
tivdy, that Mr Kiihp FairUe was staymg at Varneck Hall m the month 
^ August, ei^teen hundred and twenty-six, and that he remain^ 
for the shooting, during the month of Septmber and part of 
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lowing He then left, to the best of the Major’s belief, for Scotland, and 
did not return to Vameck Hall till after a lapse of time, when he reap- 
peared in the character of a newly-married man 

Taken by itself, this statement was, perhaps, of little positive value — 
but, taken m connection with certain facts, every one of which either 
Marian or I knew to be true, it suggested one plain conclusion that was 
to our minds irresistible 

Knowing, now, that Mr Philip Fairlie had been at Varneck Hall in the 
autumn of eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and that Mrs Catherick 
had been living there in service at the same time, we knew also — first, 
that Anne had been born m June, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, 
secondly, that she had always presented an extraordinary personal resem- 
blance to Laura , and thirdly, that Laura herself was strikingly like her fa- 
ther Mr Philip Fairlie had been one of the notoriously handsome men of 
his time In disposition entirely unlike his brother Frederick, he was the 
spoilt darlmg of society, especially of the women — ^an easy, light-hearted, 
impulsive, aSectionate man, generous to a fault, constitutionally lax m 
his principles, and notonously thoughtless of moral obligations where 
women were concerned Such were the facts we knew, such was the char- 
acter of the man Surely, the plain inference that follows needs no point- 
ing out? 

Read by the new light which had now broken upon me, even Mrs 
Catherick’s letter, in despite of herself, rendered its mite of assistance to- 
wards strengthening the conclusion at which I had arrived She had de- 
scribed Mrs Fairlie (m writing to me) as ^^plam-lookmg,” and as having 
* ‘entrapped the handsomest man in England into marrying her ” Both 
assertions were gratuitously made, and both were false Jealous dislike 
“(which, m such a woman as Mrs Catherick, would express itself in petty 
malice rather than not express itself at all) appeared to me to be the only 
assignable cause for the peculiar insolence of her reference to Mrs Fair- 
lie, under circumstances which did not necessitate any reference at all 

The mention here of Mrs Fairlie’s name naturally suggests one other 
question Did she ever suspect whose child the httle girl brought to her 
at Limmeridge might be? 

Manan’s testimony was positive on this point Mrs Fairlie’s letter to 
her husband, which had been read to me in former days — ^the letter de- 
scnbing Anne’s resemblance to Laura, and acknowledging her affectionate 
interest m the little stranger — ^had been written, beyond all question, in 
perfect innocence of heart It even seemed doubtful, on consideration, 
whether Mr Philip Fairlie himself had been nearer than his wife to any 
suspicion of the truth The disgracefully deceitful circumstances under 
which Mrs Catherick had married, the purpose of concealment which 
the marriage was intended to answer, might well keep her silent for cau- 
tion’s sake, perhaps for her own pride’s sake also — even assuming that she 
had the means, m his absence, of coimnunicatmg with the father of her 
unbcTO child 

As this surmise floated through my mind, there rose on my memory 
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the remembrance of the Scripture denunciation which we have ail thought 
of j in our time, with wonder and with awe ^The sms of the fathers shall 
be visited on the children ” But for the fatal resemblance between the two 
daughters of one father, the conspiracy of which Anne had been the m- 
nocent instrument and Laura the innocent victim, could never have been 
planned With what unerring and terrible directness the long chain of 
circumstances led down from the thoughtless wrong committed by the 
father to the heartless injury inflicted on the child ^ 

These thoughts came to me, and others with them, which drew my 
mind away to the little Cumberland churchyard where Anne Cathenck 
now lay buried I thought of the bygone days when I had met her by 
Mrs Fairlie^s grave, and met her for the last time I thought of her poor 
helpless bands beating on the tombstone, and her weary, yearning words, 
murmured to the dead remains of her protectress and her friend “Oh 
if I could die, and be hidden and at rest with Little more than a 
yeai had passed since she breathed that wish, and how inscrutably, how 
awfully, it had been fulfilled! The words she had spoken to Laura by the 
shoies of the lake, the very words bad now come true “Oh, if I could 
only be buried with your mother* If I could only wake at her side when 
the angel’s trumpet sounds, and the graves give up their dead at the res 
urrection* ” Through what mortal crime and horror, through what dark 
est windings of the way down to Death, the lost creature had wandered 
m God’s leading to the last home that, hvmg, she never hoped to reach* 
In that sacred rest, I leave her— in that dread companionship, let her re- 
main undisturbed. 

So the ghostly figure which has haunted these pages as it haunted my 
life, goes down into the impenetrable Gloom Like a Shadow she first 
came to me, in the loneliness of the night Like a Shadow die pas^s away , 
m the loneliness of the dead 


m 

Four months elapsed Afuril came — ^the month of Spring, the month of 
change 

The course of Time had flowed through the interval since the winter, 
peacefully and happily in our new home I had turned my long leisure to 
good account, had largely increased my sources of employment, and had 
paced our means of suliistence on surer grounds Freai from the sus- 

E nse the anxiety which had tried her so sorely, and hung over her so 

ig, Marian’s ^irits rallied, and her natural energy of character began 
to assert itself again, with something, if not all, of the freedom and ^ 
vigour of former times . , , , 

More pliable under chaiage than her sister, Laura diowed more plauily 
the progress made by the healing infli^ces of her new life The worm and 
waited look, l^d premaharely her face, was fast leavmg it 
and the ^>ressxon,wha|^h§4been#efesi; of itscharaism past days, 
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the first of its beauties that now returned My closest observation of her 
detected but one serious result of the conspiracy which had once threat- 
ened her reason and her life Her memory of events, from the period of 
her leaving Blackwater Park to the period of our meeting in the burial- 
ground of Limmendge Church, was lost beyond all hope of recovery At 
the slightest reference to that time, she changed and trembled still, her 
words became confused, her memory wandered and lost itself as help- 
lessly as ever Here, and here only, the traces of the past lay deep — too 
deep to be effaced 

In all else, she was now so far on the way to recovery, that, on her best 
and brightest days, she sometimes looked and spoke like the Laura of old 
times The happy change wrought its natural result m us both From their 
long slumber, on her side and on mme, those imperishable memories of 
our past life m Cumberland now awoke, which were one and all alike, the 
memories of our love 

Gradually and insensibly, our daily relations towards each other be- 
came constrained The fond words which I had spoken to her so naturally, 
m the days of her sorrow and her suffenng, faltered strangely on my lips 
In the time when my dread of losing her was most present to my mind, I 
had always kissed her when she left me at night and when she met me in 
the morning The kiss seemed now to have dropped between us — ^to be 
lost out of our lives Our hands began to tremble agam when they met 
We hardly ever looked long at one another out of Mananas presence The 
talk often flagged between us when we were alone When I touched her 
by accident, I felt my heart beating fast, as it used to beat at Limmendge 
House — saw the lovely answenng flush glowing agam in her cheeks, as if 
we were back among the Cumberland Hills, in our past characters of 
master and pupil once more She had long mtervds of silence and 
thoughtfulness, and denied she had been thinkmg, when Manan asked 
her the question I surprised myself, one day, neglecting my work, to 
dream over the little water-colour portrait of her which I had taken in 
the summer-house where we first met — ^just as I used to neglect Mr Fair- 
lie^s drawings, to dream over the same likeness, when it was newly fin- 
ished in the bygone time Changed as all the circumstances now were, our 
position towards each other in the golden days of our first compamonship, 
seemed to be revived with the revival of our love It was as if Time had 
drifted us back on the wreck of our early hopes, to the old familiar shore f 

To any other woman, I could have spoken the decisive words which I 
stdl h^itated to speak to her The utter helplessness of her position, her 
friendless dependence on all the forbearing gentleness that I could show 
her, my fear of touchmg too soon sc«ne secret sensitiveness m her, which 
my instinct, as a man, mi^t not have been fine enough to discover-^ 
these considerations, and others like them, kept me self-distrustfully si- 
lent And yet, Lknew that the restraint on both sides must be ended, tW 
the relations m which we stood towards one another must be alteted/%i 
some settled maliieri for the future, and that it rested wi:to m®, th 
first instance, to necessity for a change 
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The more I thought of our position, the harder the attempt to alter it 
appeared, while the domestic conditions on which we three had been liv- 
ing together since the winter, remained undisturbed I cannot account for 
the capricious state of mmd m which this feehng ongmated — ^but the 
idea nevertheless possessed me that some previous change of place and 
circumstances, some sudden break in the quiet monotony of our lives, so 
managed as to vary the home aspect under which we had been accustomed 
to see each other, might prepare the way for me to speak, and might make 
it easier and less embarrassing for Laura and Marian to hear 
With this purpose in view, I said, one mormng, that I thought we had 
all earned a little holiday and a change of scene After some consideration, 
it was decided that we should go for a fortnight to the seaside 
On the next day, we left Fulham for a quiet town on the south coast 
At that early season of the year, we were the only visitors in the place 
The cliffs, the beach, and the walks inland, were all in the solitary con- 
dition which was most welcome to us The air was mild, the prospects 
over hill and wood and down were beautifully varied by the shifting 
April light and shade, and the restless sea leaped under our windows, as 
if it felt, like the land, the glow and freshness of spring 
I owed it to Marian to consult her before I spoke to Laura, and to be 
guided afterwards by her advice 

On the third day from our arrival, I found a fit opportunity of speak- 
ing to her alone The moment we looked at one another, her quick m 
stmct detected the thought in my mind before I could give it expression 
With her customary energy and directness, she spoke at once, and spoke 
first 

^^You are thinking of that subject which was mentioned between us on 
the evening of your return from Hampshire,’^ she said “I have been ex- 
pectmg you to ilude to it, for some time past There must be a change in 
our little household, Walter, we cannot go on much longer as we are now 
I see It as plainly as you do — as plainly as Laura sees it, though she says 
nothing How strangely the old times m Cumberland seem to have come 
back’ You and I are together again, and the one subject of interest be- 
tween us IS Laura once more I could almost fancy that this room is 
the summer-house at Limmeridge, and that those waves beyond us are 
beating on ottr seashore ” 

‘T was guided by your advice in those past da37s,” I said, ^^and now, 
Marian, with reliance tenfold greater, I will be guided by it again ’’ 
She answered by pressing my hand I saw that she was deeply touched 
by my reference to the past We sat together near the window, and, while 
I spoke and she listened, we looked at the ^ory of the sunlight dimmg 
on the majesty of the sea ^ 

^'Whatever comes of this confidence between us,” I said, whether it 
ends hazily or sorrowfully for me, Laura’s interests wiH still be the in- 
terests of my life When we leave this place, on whatever teens w 
it, my detennmaition to from €mmt Fosco the amfessKJu whidi I 
failed to obtain from his accomplice, goes baxk with me to LonAm, m 
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certainly as I go back myself Neither you nor I can tell how that man 
may turn on me, if I brmg him to bay, we only know by his own words 
and actions, that he is capable of striking at me, through Laura, without 
a moment's hesitation or a moment's remorse In our present position, 
I have no claim on her, which society sanctions, which the law allows, 
to strengthen me m resisting hirriy and m protecting her This places me at 
a serious disadvantage If I am to fight our cause with the Count, strong 
m the consciousness of Laura's safety, I must fight it for my Wife Do you 
agree to that, Marian, so far?" 

every word of it," she answered 

will not plead out of my own heart,” I went on, “I will not appeal 
to the love winch has survived all changes and all shocks — ^I will rest my 
only vmdication of myself for thinking of her and speaking of her as my 
wife, on what I have just said If the dhiance of forcing a confession from 
the Count is, as I believe it to be, the last chance left of publicly estab- 
lishing the fact of Laura's existence, the least selfish reason that I can ad- 
vance for our marriage is recognised by us both But I may be wrong in 
my conviction, other means of achievmg our purpose may be m our 
power, which are less uncertain and less dangerous I have searched anx- 
iously, in my own mind, for those means — and I have not found them 
Have you?” 

“No I have thought about it too, and thought in vam " 

“In all likelihood,” I continued, “the same questions have occurred to 
you, in considering this difficult subject, which have occurred to me 
Ought we to return with her to Limmeridge, now that she is like herself 
again, and trust to the recognition of her by the people of the village, or 
by the children at the school? Ought we to appeal to the practical test of 
her handwriting? Suppose we did so Suppose the recognition of her ob- 
tained, and the identity of the handwriting established Would success in 
both those cases do more than supply an excellent foundation for a trial 
in a court of law^ Would the recognition and the handwriting prove her 
identity to Mr Fairlie and take her back to Limmeridge House, against 
the evidence of her aunt, against the evidence of the medical certificate, 
against the fact of the funeral and the fact of the inscription on the tomb? 
No^ We could only hope to succeed in throwing a serious doubt on the 
assertion of her death — a doubt which nothing short of a legal inquiry 
can settle I will assume that we possess (what we have certainly not got) 
money enough to carry this inquiry on through all its stages I will as- 
sume that Mr Fairlie's prejudices might be reasoned away, that the 
false testimony of the Count and his wife, and all the rest of the false 
testimony, might be confuted, that the recognition could not possibly be 
ascnbed to a mistake between Laura and Anne Catherick, or the hand- 
writing be declared by our enemies to be a clever fraud — ^all these are as- 
sumptions which, more or less, set plain probabilities at defiance, but let 
them pass — and let us ask ourselves what would be the first consequence 
of the first questums put to Laura herself on the subject of the conspiracy 
We know only too weD what the consequence would be — ^for we 
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that she has never recovered her memory of what happened to her in 
London Examine her privately, or examine her pubbcly, she is utterly in- 
capable of assisting the assertion of her own case If you don’t see this, 
Marian, as plainly as I see it, we will go to Limmeridge and try the ex- 
periment to-morrow ” 

‘‘I do see it, Walter Even if we had the means of paymg all the law ex- 
penses, even if we succeeded in the end, the delays would be unendurable, 
the perpetual suspense, after what we have suffered already, would be 
heart-breaking You are right about the hopelessness of going to Lim 
meridge I wish I could feel sure that you are right also m determining to 
try that last chance with the Count Is it a chance at all^” 

^^Beyond a doubt. Yes It is the chance of recovering the lost date o! 
Laura’s journey to London Without returning to the reasons I gave yoii 
some time since, I am still as firmly persuaded as ever, that there is a 
discrepancy between the date of that journey and the date on the certifi- 
cate of death There lies the weak point of the whole conspiracy — it 
crumbles to pieces if we attack it in that way, and the means of attacking 
it are in possession of the Count If I succeed m wresting them from him, 
the object of your life and mine is fulfilled If I fail, the wrong that Laura 
has suffered will, in tins world, never be redressed ” 

‘‘Do you fear failure yourself, Walter^*” 

‘T dare not anticipate success, and for that very reason, Marian, I 
speak openly and plainly, as I have spoken now In my heart and my 
conscience, I can say it — ^Laura’s hopes for the future are at their lowest 
ebb I know that her fortune is gone, I know that the last chance of re 
storing her to her place in the world lies at the mercy of her worst enemy 
of a man who is now absolutely unassailable, and who may remam un- 
assailable to the end With every worldly advantage gone from her, with 
all prospect of recovermg her rank and station more than doubtful, with 
no clearer future before her than the future which her husband can pro- 
vide — ^the poor drawing-master may harmlessly open his heart at last 
In the days of her prosperity, Manan, I was only the teacher who guided 
her hand — ^I ask for it, in her adversity, as the hand of my wife^ ” 
Marian’s eyes met mine affectKmately— I could say no more My heart 
was full, my lips were trembling In spite of myself, I was m danger of 
appealing to her pity I got up to leave the room She rose at the same 
moment, laid her hand gently on my shoulder, and stopped me 

“Walter she said, “I once parted you both, for your good and for 
hers Wait here, my Brother! — ^wait, my dearest, best fnend, till Laura 
comes, and tells you what I have done now^^’ 

For the first time smce the farewell mommg at I^mmendge, she 
toachfid my fordiead with her lips A tear droppai 
bsped me She turned quicMy, pomted to the chair frwi had 

nsen, and left the room ^ 

I sat down alone at the wmdow, to ymt throng the crisis of my sm 
My mind, m that breathless mterval, felt like a total blank I was ^ 
scions of imthms but a painful intensity of all familiar perceptions Xm 
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sua grew blinding bright, the white sea-birds, chasing each other far be- 
yond me, seemed to be flitting before my face, the mellow murmur of the 
waves on the beach was like thunder m my ears 
The door opened, and Laura came m done So she had entered the 
breakfast-room at Limmeridge House, on the morning when we parted 
Slowly and faltermgly, m sorrow and m hesitation, she had once ap- 
proached me Now she came with the haste of happiness in her feet, with 
the hght of happiness radiant in her face Of their own accord, those dear 
arms clasped themselves round me, of their own accord, the sweet 
lips came to meet mine ^^My darlmg'” she whispered, “we may own we 
lo each other, now^” Her head nestled with a tender contentedness on 
my bosom “Oh,’’ she said mnocendy, “I am so happy at last’ ” 

Ten days later, we were happier still We were married 

IV 

The course of this narrative, steadily flowing on, bears me away from 
the mormng-time of our married life, and carries me forward to the end 
In a fortnight more we three were back in London , and the shadow was 
stealing over us of the struggle to come 
Marian and I were careful to keep Laura in ignorance of the cause that 
had hurried us back — the necessity of making sure of the Count It was 
now the beginning of May, and his term of occupation of the house in 
Forest Road expired in June If he renewed it (and I had reasons, shortly 
to be mentioned, for anticipating that he would), I might be certain of his 
not escapmg me But if by any chance he disappointed my expectations 
and left the country — then, I had no time to lose in arming myself to 
meet him as I best might 

In the first fulness of my new happiness, there had been moments when 
my resolution faltered — ^moments when I was tempted to be safely con- 
tent, now that the dearest aspiration of my life was fulfilled in the pos- 
session of Laura’s love For the first time, I thought faint-heartedly of the 
greatness of the risk, of the adverse chances arrayed against me, of the 
fair promise of our new lives, and of the peril in which I might place the 
happiness which we had so hardly earned Yes’ let me own it honestly 
For a brief time, I wandered, in the sweet guiding of love, far from the 
purpose to which I had been true under sterner discipline and m darker 
days Innocently Laura had tempted me aside from the hard path — ^in^- 
nocently she was destined to lead me back agam 
At times, dreams of the terrible past still disconnectedly recalled to her, 
in the mystery of sleep, the events of which her waking memory had lost 
all trace One night (barely two weeks after our marriage), when I was 
watching her at rest, I saw the tears come slowly through her closed eye- 
lids, I heard the faint murmunng words escape her which told me that her 
spint was back agam on the fatal journey from Blackwater Park That 
unconsaous appeal, so touching and so awful in the sacredness of her 
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sleep, ran through me like fire The next day was the day we came back 
to London — ^the day when my resolution returned to me with tenfold 
strength 

The first necessity was to know something of the man Thus far, the 
true story of his life was an impenetrable mystery to me 
I began with such scanty sources of information as were at my own dis- 
posal The important narrative written by Mr Frederick Fairlie (which 
Marian had obtained by following the directions I had given to her in 
the winter) proved to be of no service to the special object with which I 
now looked at it While reading it, I reconsidered the disclosure revealed 
to me by Mrs Clements, of the senes of deceptions which had brought 
Anne Catherick to London, and which had there devoted her to the in- 
terests of the conspiracy Here, again, the Count had not openly com 
mitted himself, here, again, he was, to all practical purpose, out of my 
reach 

I next returned to Manan’s journal at Blackwater Park At my re- 
quest she read to me again a passage which referred to her past curiosity 
about the Count, and to the few particulars which she had discovered re- 
lating to him 

The passage to which I allude occurs m that part of her journal which 
delineates his character and his personal appearance She describes him as 
‘^not having crossed the frontiers of his native country for years past” — 
as ^ ^anxious to know if any Italian gentlemen were settled m the nearest 
town to Blackwater Park” — ^as “receiving letters with all sorts of odd 
stamps on them, and one with a large, official-looking seal on it ” She is 
inclined to consider that his long absence from his native country may be 
accounted for by assummg that he is a pohtical exile But she is, on the 
other hand, unable to reconcile this idea with the reception of the letter 
from abroad bearing “the large, official-looking seal” — ^letters from the 
Contment addressed to political exiles being usually the last to court at- 
tention from foreign post-offices in that way 
The considerations thus presented to me in the diary, joined to certain 
surmises of my own that grew out of them, suggested a conclusion which 
I wondered I had not arrived at before I now said to myself — what 
Laura had once said to Marian at Blackwater Park , what Madame Fosco 
had overheard by listening at the door — The Count is a Spy^ 

Laura had applied the word to him at hazard, m natural anger at his 
proceedings towards herself I apphed it to him with the deliberate con- 
viction that his vocation in life was the vocation of a Spy On this as- 
sumption, the reason for his extraordmary stay m England, so long after 
the objects of the conspiracy had been gamed, became, to my mind, quite 

intelligible . , 

The year of which I am now writmg was the year of the famous Crys- 
tal Palace Exhibition in Hyde Park Foreigners, in unusually Imge num- 
bers, had arrived already, and were still arrivmg m England Men were 
among us by hundreds, whom the ceaseless distrustfulness of their gov- 
ernments had fcibwed pnvately, by means of appomted agents, to our 
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shores My surmises did not for a moment class a man of the Count^s 
abilities and social position with the ordinary rank and file of foreign 
spies I suspected hm of holding a position of authority, of being in- 
trusted by the government which he secretly served with the organisa- 
tion and management of agents specially employed in this country, both 
men and women, and I believed Mrs Rubelle, who had been so op- 
portunely found to act as nurse at Blackwater Park, to be, in all prob- 
ability, one of the number 

Assuming that this idea of mine had a foundation m truth, the po- 
sition of the Count might prove to be more assailable than I had hitherto 
ventured to hope To whom could I apply to know something more of the 
man’s history, and of the man himself, than I knew now? 

In this emergency, it naturally occurred to my mind that a countryman 
of his own, on whom I could rely, might be the fittest person to help me 
The first man whom I thought of, under these circumstances, was also the 
only Italian with whom I was intimately acquainted — ^my quaint little 
friend, Professor Pesca 

The Professor has been so long absent from these pages, that he has 
run some risk of being forgotten altogether 

It IS the necessary law of such a story as mme that the persons con- 
cerned in it only appear when the course of events takes them up — ^they 
come and go, not by favour of my personal partiality, nut by right of 
their direct connection with the circumstances to be detailed For this 
reason, not Pesca only, but my mother and sister as well, have been left 
far m the background of the narrative My visits to the Hampstead cot- 
tage, my mother’s belief in the demal of Laura’s identity which the con- 
spiracy had accomplished, my vain efforts to overcome the prejudice on 
her part and on my sister’s, to which, m their jealous affection for me, 
they both continued to adhere, the painful necessity which that prejudice 
imposed on me of concealing my marriage from them till they had learned 
to do justice to my wife — all these httle domestic occurrences have been 
left unrecorded, because they were not essential to the mam interest of 
the story It is nothmg that they added to my anxieties and embittered 
my disappomtments — the steady march of events has inexorably passed 
them by 

For the same reason, I have said nothmg here of the consolation that 
I found m Pesca’s brotherly affection for me when I saw him again after 
+he sudden cessation of my residence at Limmeridge House I have not 
recorded the fidelity with which my warm-hearted little friend followed 
me to the place of embarkation, when I sailed for Central America, or the 
noisy transport of joy with which he received me when we next met in 
London If I had fdt justified in acceptmg the offers of service which he 
made to me on my return, he wotild have appeared again long ere this 
But, though I knew that his honour and his courage were to be m- 
phcity relied on, I was not so sure that his discretion was td be tnistod, 
and, for that reason olffy, I followed the course of all my inquiries alcme 
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It Will now be sufficiently understood that Pesca was not separated from 
all connection with me and my interests, although he has hitherto been 
separated from all connection with the progress of this narrative He was 
as true and as ready a friend of mine still as ever he had been in his life 


Before I summoned Pesca to my assistance, it was necessary to see for 
myself what sort of man I had to deal with Up to this time, I had never 
once set eyes on Count Fosco Three days after my return with Laura and 
Marian to London, I set forth alone for Forest Road, St John^s Wood, 
between ten and eleven o’clock in the morning It was a fine day — ^I had 
some hours to spare — and I thought it likely, if I waited a little for him, 
that the Count might be tempted out I had no great reason to fear the 
chance of his recognising me in the da3rtime, for the only occasion when I 
had been seen by him was the occasion on which he had followed me home 
at night 

No one appeared at the windows in the front of the house I walked 
down a turning which ran past the side of it, and looked over the low 
garden wall One of the back windows on the lower floor was thrown up, 
and a net was stretched across the opening I saw nobody, but I heard, 
in the room, first a shrill whistling and singing of birds — then the deep, 
ringing voice which Marian’s description had made familiar to me “Come 
out on my little finger, my pret-pret-pretties*” cried the voice “Come 
out, and hop upstairs ^ One, two, three — and up^ Three, two, one — ^and 
downf One, two, three — twit-twit-twit-tweet’ ” The Count was exercising 
his cananes, as he used to exercise them in Marian’s time, at Blackwater 
Park 

I waited a little while, and the singing and the whistling ceased “Come, 
kiss me, my pretties said the deep voice There was a responsive twit- 
tering and chirpmg — a, low, oily laugh — a silence of a minute or so — and 
then I heard the opemng of the house door I turned, and retraced my 
steps The magnificent melody of the Prayer in Rossim’s “Moses,” sung 
in a sonorous bass voice, rose grandly through the suburban silence of the 
place The front garden gate opened and closed The Count had come out 

He crossed the road, and walked towards the western boundary of the 
Regent’s Park I kept on my own side of the way, a little behind him, and 
walked in that direction also 

Marian had prepared me for his high stature, his monstrous corpulence, 
and his ostentatious mournmg garments— but not for the homble fresh 
ness and cheerfulness and vitality of the man He carried his sixty years 
as If they had been fewer than forty He saunt^ed wearw ^ 
a little on one side, with a light jaunty step, swmgmg^iust|Bistick, hum- 
ming to himself, looking up, from time to time, at 
on either side of him with superb, smiling patrona^ M a had 

been told that the whole neighbourhood belonged to 
would not have been surprised to hear it He never looked back he 
no apparent attention to me, no apparent attention to any one whopa^i 
him on his own side of the road— except, now and then, when he 
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and smirked, with an. easy, paternal good-humour, at the nurser3nnaids 
and the children whom he met In this way, he led me on, till we reached a 
colony of shops outside the western terraces of the Park 

Here he stopped at a pastrycook’s, went m (probably to give an order) , 
and came out again immediately with a tart in his hand An Italian was 
grinding an organ before the shop, and a miserable little shrivelled mon- 
key was sitting on the instrument The Count stopped, bit a piece for 
himself out of the tart, and gravely handed the rest to the monkey ^'My 
poor little man^ ” he said, with grotesque tenderness, “you look hungry 
In the sacred name of humanity, I offer you some lunch The organ- 
grmder piteously put m his claim to a penny from the benevolent 
stranger The Count shrugged his shoulders contemptuously — ^and passed 
on 

We reached the streets and the better class of shops between the New 
Road and Oxford Street The Count stopped again, and entered a small 
optician’s shop, with an inscription in the wmdow, announcing that re- 
pairs were neatly executed inside He came out again, with an opera- 
glass m his hand, walked a few paces on, and stopped to look at a bill of 
the Opera, placed outside a music-seller’s shop He read the bill at- 
tentively, considered a moment, and then hailed an empty cab as it 
passed him “Opera-box office,” he said to the man— and was dnven 
away 

I crossed the road, and looked at the bill in my turn The performance 
announced was “Lucrezia Borgia,” and it was to take place that eve- 
ning The opera-glass in the Count’s hand, his careful reading of the bill, 
and his direction to the cabman, all suggested that he proposed making 
one of the audience I had the means of getting an admission for my 
myself and a friend, to the pit, by applying to one of the scene-painters 
attached to the theatre, with whom I had been well acquainted in past 
times There was a chance, at least, that the Count might be easily visi- 
ble among the audience to me, and to any one with me, and, in this case, 
I had the means of ascertainmg whether Pesca knew his countr3mian or 
not that very night 

This consideration at once decided the disposal of my evening I pro- 
cured the tickets, leaving a note at the Professor’s lodgmgs on the way 
At a quarter to eight, I called to take him with me to the theatre My lit- 
tle friend was in a state of the highest excitement, with a festive flower in 
his button-hole, and the largest opera-glass I ever saw hugged up under 
Ins arm 

“Are you ready?” I asked 

“Right-all-nght,” said Pesca 

We started for the theatre 


V 

The last notes of the introduction to the opera were being played, and the 
seats m the pit were all filled, when Pesca and I reached the theatre 
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There was plenty of room, however, m the passage that ran round the 
pit — ^precisely the position best calculated to answer the purpose for 
which I was attending the performance I went first to the barrier separat- 
ing us from the stalls, and looked for the Count in that part of the thea- 
tre He was not there Returning along the passage, on the left-hand side 
from the stage, and looking about me attentively, I discovered him m the 
pit He occupied an excellent place, some twelve or fourteen seats from 
the end of a bench, within three rows of the stalls I placed myself exactly 
on a line with him, Pesca standmg by my side The Professor was not yet 
aware of the purpose for which I had brought him to the theatre, and he 
was rather surprised that we did not move nearer to the stage 

The curtain rose, and the opera began 

Throughout the whole of the first act, we remained in our position, the 
Count, absorbed by the orchestra and the stage, never casting so much as 
a chance glance at us Not a note of Domzetti’s delicious music was lost 
on him There he sat, high above his neighbours, smiling, and nodding his 
great head enjoyingly from time to time When the people near him ap- 
plauded the close of an air (as an English audience m such circumstances 
always wtll applaud), without the least consideration for the orchestra! 
movement which immediately followed it, he looked round at them with 
an expression of compassionate remonstrance, and held up one hand with 
a gesture of polite entreaty At the more refined passages of the singing, 
at the more delicate phrases of the music, which passed unapplauded by 
others, his fat hands, adorned with perfectly-fitting black kid gloves, 
softly patted each other, in token of the cultivated appreciation of a mu- 
sical man At such times his oily murmur of approval, “Bravo » Bra-a- 
a-a’^^ hummed through the silence, like the purring of a great cat His 
immediate neighbours on either side^ — ^hearty, ruddy-faced people from 
the country, bsCsking amazedly m the sunshine of fashionable London — 
seeing and hearing him, began to follow his lead Many a burst of ap- 
plause from the pit that night started from the soft, comfortable patting 
of the black-gloved hands The man^s voracious vanity devoured this 
implied tribute to his local and critical supremacy, with an appearance 
of the highest relish Smiles rippled continuously over his fat face He 
looked about him, at the pauses m the music, serenely satisfied with him 
self and his fellow-creatures “Yest yes’ these barbarous English people 
are learning somethmg from me Here, there, and ever3rwhere, I — Fosco 
— am an Influence that is felt, a Man who sits supreme’” If ever face 
spoke, his face spoke then— and that was its language 

The curtain fell on the first act, and the audience rose to look about 
them This was the time I had waited for— the time to try if Pesca ki^w 

He rose with the rest, and surveyed the occupants of the boxes grandly 
with his opera-glass At first, his back was towards us, but he turned 
r<xmd m time, to our side of the theatre, and looked at the boxes above 
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tmuing to look up This was the moment I chose, when his full face was in 
view, for directing Pesca^s attention to him 
^^Do you know that man?’’ I asked 
*‘Which man, my friend^” 

'‘The tall, fat man, standing there, with his face towards us ” 

Pesca raised himself on tiptoe, and looked at the Count 
“No,” said the Professor “The big fat man is a stranger to me Is he 
famous? Why do you pomt him out?” 

“Because I have particular reasons for wishing to know something of 
him He is a countryman of yours, his name is Count Fosco Do you 
know that name?” 

“Not I, Walter Neither the name nor the man is known to me ” 

“Are you quite sure you don’t recognise him? Look agam, look care- 
fully I will tell you why I am so anxious about it when we leave the 
theatre Stop^ let me help you up here, where you can see him better ” 

I helped the little man to perch himself on the edge of the raised dais 
upon which the pit-seats were all placed Here, his small stature was no 
hindrance to him, here, he could see over the heads of the ladies who 
were seated near the outermost part of the bench 
A slim, light-haired man, standmg by us, whom I had not noticed be- 
fore — 3. man with a scar on his left cheek — looked attentively at Pesca as 
I helped him up, and then looked still more attentively, following the di- 
rection of Pesca’s eyes, at the Count Our conversation might have 
reached his ears, and might, as it struck me, have roused his curiosity 
Meanwhile, Pesca fixed his eyes earnestly on the broad, full, smiling 
face turned a little upward, exactly opposite to him 
“No,” he said, “I have never set my two eyes on that big fat man be- 
fore, m all my life ” 

As he spoke, the Count looked downwards towards the boxes behind us 
on the pit tier 

Tne eyes of the two Italians met 

The mstant before, I had been perfectly satisfied, from his own re- 
iterated assertion, that Pesca did not know the Count The instant after- 
wards, I was equally certain that the Count knew Pesca’ 

Knew him , and — ^more surpnsmg still — feared him as well I There was 
no mistakmg the change that passed over the villain’s face The leaden 
hue that altered his yefiow complexion m a moment, the sudden rigidity 
of all his features, the furtive scrutiny of his cold gray eyes, the motion- 
less stillness of him from head to foot told their own tale A mortal dread 
had mastered him, body and ^oul — ^and his own recogmtion of Pesca was 
the cause of it’ 

l^he slim man, with the scar on his cheek, was still dose by us He had 
apparently drawn his inference from the effect produced on the Count by 
the sight of Pesca, as I had drawn mine He was a mild, gentlemajdike 
man, looking like a formgner, and his mteresst m our proceedings was riot 
expressed in anytime ^preaching to an offensive manner 
F or my own par^ I was ^ startled by the change m the Count’s facet 
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SO astounded at the entirely unexpected turn which events had taken, 
that I knew neither what to say or do next Pesca roused me by stepping 
back to his former place at my side, and speaking first 

‘‘How the fat man stares’ ” he exclaimed “Is it at Am 1 famous? 
How can he know me, when I don’t know him?” 

I kept my eye still on the Count I saw him move for the first time 
when Pesca moved, so as not to lose sight of the little man m the lower 
position in which he now stood I was curious to see what would happen 
if Pesca’s attention, under these circumstances, was withdrawn from him, 
and I accordingly asked the Professor if he recognised any of his pupils, 
that evening, among the ladies in the boxes Pesca immediately raised the 
large opera-glass to his eyes, and moved it slowly all round the upper 
part of the &eatre, searching for his pupils with the most conscientious 
scrutiny 

The moment he showed himself to be thus engaged, the Count turned 
round, slipped past the persons who occupied seats on the farther side of 
him from where we stood, and disappeared m the middle passage down 
the centre of the pit I caught Pesca by the arm , and, to his inexpressible 
astonishment, hurried him round with me to the back of the pit, to inter- 
cept the Count before he could get to the door Somewhat to my surprise, 
the slim man hastened out before us, avoiding a stoppage caused by some 
people on our side of the pit leaving their places, by which Pesca and my- 
self were delayed When we reached the lobby the Count had disappeared 
— ^and the foreigner with the scar was gone too 

“Come home,” I said, “come home, Pesca, to your lodgmgs I must 
speak to you m private — must speak directly ” 

“My-soul-bless-my-soul ’ ” cried the Professor, in a state of the ex- 
tremest bewilderment “What on earth is the matter?” 

I walked on rapidly, without answering The circumstances under 
which the Count had left the theatre suggested to me that his extra- 
ordinary anxiety to escape Pesca might carry him to further extremities 
still He might escape me^ too, by leaving London I doubted the future, 
if I allowed him so much as a day’s freedom to act as he pleased And I 
doubted that foreign stranger who had got the start of us, and whom I 
suspected of intentionally following him out 
With this double distrust in my mind, I was not long m makmg Pesca 
understand what I wanted As soon as we two were alone in his room, I 
increased his confusion and amazanent a hundredfold by teBmg him 
what my purpose was, as plainly and unreserved^ as I have a&iQW- 


ledged it here 

“My friend, what can I do?” cned the Profe^or, 
to me with both hands “Deuce-what-tbe-deucel how can I jo^ 
Walter, when I don’t know the man?” 

“He knows he is afraid of you— he has left the theatre to 

you Pescal there must be a rea^n for this Look back into your mm 
bofote you <mme to EngIan<L You left Italy, as ypu have t<M trm 
jourself, for political reasons You have never mentioned those reasons 
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to me, and I don^t inquire into them now I only ask you to consult your 
own recollections, and to say if they suggest no past cause for the terror 
which the first sight of you produced in that man ” 

To my unutterable surprise, these words, harmless as they appeared to 
me, produced the same astounding effect on Pesca which the sight of 
Pesca had produced on the Count The rosy face of my little friend whit- 
ened m an instant, and he drew back from me slowly, trembling from 
head to foot 

^ Walter he said ^^You don^t know what you ask ” 

He spoke m a whisper — ^he looked at me as if I had suddenly revealed 
to him some hidden danger to both of us In less than one minute of time, 
he was so altered from the easy, lively, quaint little man of all my past 
experience, that if I had met him in the street, changed as I saw him now, 
I should most certainly not have known him again 
^Torgive me, if I have umntentionally pained and shocked you,” I re- 
phed ^‘Remember the cruel wrong my wife has suffered at Count Fosco’s 
hands Remember that the wrong can never be redressed, unless the 
means are in my power of forcing him to do her justice I spoke in ker 
interests, Pesca — ^I ask you again to forgive me — ^I can say no more ” 

I rose to go He stopped me before I reached the door 
‘Wait,” he said “You have shaken me from head to foot You don^t 
know how I left my country, and why I left my country Let me compose 
myself — ^let me think, if I can ” 

I returned to my chair He walked up and down the room, talking to 
himself incoherently in his own language After several turns backwards 
and forwards, he suddenly came up to me, and laid his little hands with 
a strange tenderness and solemnity on my breast 

“On your heart and soul, Walter,” he said, “is there no other way to 
get to that man but the chance way through we?” 

“There is no other way,” I answered 

He left me agam, opened the door of the room and looked out cau- 
tiously mto the passage, closed it once more, and came back 
“You won your right over me, Walter,” he said, “on the day when you 
saved my life It was yours from that moment, when you pleased to take 
it Take it now Yes^ I mean what I say My next words, as true as the 
good God is above us, will put my life into your hands ” 

The trembling earnestness with which he uttered this extraordinary 
warning, carried with it to my mind the conviction that he spoke the 
truth 

“Mind this*” he went on, shaking his hands at me m the vehemence 
of his agitation “I hold no thread, in my own mind, between that man, 
Fosco, and the past time which I call back to me, for your sake If you 
find the thread, keep it to yourself — ^tell me nothing — on my knees, I beg 
and pray, let me be ignorant, let me be innocent, let me be blind to all 
the future, as I am now* ” 

He said a few words more, hesitatmgly and disconnectedly— Jthen 
stopped again 
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I saw that the effort of expressing himself in English, on an occasion toe 
serious to permit him the use of the quaint turns and phrases of his ordi- 
nary vocabulary, was painfully increasing the difficulty he had felt from 
the first in spewing to me at il Havmg learned to read and understand 
his native language (though not to speak it) in the earher days of our in- 
timate companionship, I now suggested to hun that he should express 
himse’f in Italian, while I used English in putting any questions which 
might be necessary to my enhghtenment He accepted the proposal In 
his smooth-flowing language — ^spoken with a vehement agitation which 
betrayed itself m the perpetual working of his features, in the wildness 
and the suddenness of his foreign gesticulations, but never m the raising 
of his voice — ^I now heard the words which armed me to meet the last 
struggle that is left for this story to record * * *** 

^^You know nothing of my motive for leaving Italy,” he began, ^^ex- 
cept that it was for political reasons If I had been dnven to this country 
by the persecution of my Government, I should not have kept those rea 
sons a secret from you or from any one I have concealed them because 
no government authority has pronounced the sentence of my exile You 
have heard, Walter, of the political Societies that are hidden m every 
great city on the continent of Europe? To one of those Societies I be- 
longed in Italy — ^and belong still, in England When I came to this coun 
try, I came by the direction of my Chief I was over-zealous m my 
younger time, I ran the risk of compromising myself and others For 
those reasons, I was ordered to emigrate to England, and to wait I emi 
grated— I have waited— I wait still To-morrow, I may be called away 
ten years hence, I may be called away It is all one to me — ^I am here, I 
support myself by teachmg, and I wait I violate no oath (you shall hear 
why presently) in makmg my confidence complete by tellmg you the 
name of the Society to which I belong All I do is to put my life m your 
hands If what I say to you now is ever known by others to have pa^d 
my lips, as certainly as we two sit here, I am a dead man ” 

He whispered the next words in my ear I keep the secret which he thus 
communicated The Society to which he belonged will be sufficiently in 
dividualised for the purpose of these pages if I call it ^The Brotherhood” 
on the few occasions when any reference to the subject will be needed in 

this place ^ 

“The object of the Brotherhood,” Pesca went on, “is, bnefly, me ob- 
ject of other political societies of the same sort — the destruction of tyr- 
anny, and the assertion of the nghts of the people The principles of the 
Brotherhood are two So long as a man's life is useful, or even harml^ 
only, he has the right to enjoy it But if his hfe inflicts mjury on the wdl- 
being of his fellow-men, from that moment he forfeits the right, and it is 

* It IS only right to mention here, that I repeat Pesca’s stat«n^t to me with th# 
careful suppressions and alterations which the senous nature of the subject and my 

own sense of duty to my friend demand My first and last concealment from ^ 
reader are those which caution renders absolutely necessary m this portion of tbe 

narrative 
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not only no crime but a positive ment to deprive him oi it It is not for 
me to say m what frightful circumstances of oppression and suffering this 
Society took its rise It is not for you to say — you Englishmen, who have 
conquered your freedom so long ago that you have conveniently forgotten 
what blood you shed, and what extremities you proceeded to, in the con- 
quering — ^it is not for you to say how far the worst of all exasperations 
may, or may not, carry the maddened men of an enslaved nation The iron 
that has entered into our souls has gone too deep for you to find it Leave 
the refugee alone ^ Laugh at him, distrust him, open your eyes in wonder 
at that secret self which smoulders m him, sometimes under the everyday 
respectability and tranquillity of a man like me, sometimes under the 
grmding poverty, the fierce squalor of men less lucky, less pliable, less 
patient than I am — ^but judge us not’ In the time of your first Charles 
you might have done us justice, the long luxury of your own freedom has 
made you incapable of domg us justice now ” 

All the deepest feelings of his nature seemed to force themselves to the 
surface in those words, all his heart was poured out to me, for the first 
time m our lives — ^but still, his voice never rose, still his dread of the 
ternble revelation he was making to me never left him 
‘^So far,'' he resumed, '^ou think of the Society like other Societies 
Its object (m your English opinion) is anarchy and revolution It takes 
the life of a bad King or a bad Minister, as if the one and the other were 
dangerous wild beasts to be shot at the first opportunity I grant you 
this But the laws of the Brotherhood are the laws of no other political 
society on the face of the earth The members are not known to one an- 
other There is a President m Italy, there are Presidents abroad Each of 
these has his Secretary The Presidents and the Secretaries know the 
members, but the members, among themselves, are all strangers, until 
their Chiefs see fit, in the political necessity of the time or in the private 
necessity of the Society, to make them known to each other With such 
a safeguard as this, there is no oath among us on admittance We are iden- 
tified with the Brotherhood by a secret mark, which we all bear, which 
Jasts while our lives last We are told to go about our ordmary business, 
and to report ourselves to the President, or the Secretary, four times a 
year, m tie event of our services bemg required We are warned, if we 
betray the Brotherhood, or if we injure it by serving other interests, that 
we die by the prmaples of the Brotherhood— die by the hand of a stran- 
ger, who may be sent from the other end of the world to strike the blow — 
or by the hand of our own bosom-friend, who may have been a member 
unknown to us through all the years of our intimacy Sometimes, the 
death is delayed, sometimes, it follows close m the treachery It is our 
nrst business to know how to wait — ^our sepond business to know how to 
obey when the word is spoken Some of us may wait our lives through, 
and may not be wanted Some of us may be called to work, or to the 
preparation for the work, the very day of our admission I myself — ^the 
>ittle, easy, cheerful man you know, who of his own accord would 
iift up his handkerchief to strike down a fly that buzzes about hs we— 
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I, m my younger time, under provocation so dreadful that I will not tell 
you of it, entered the Brotherhood by an impulse, as I might have killed 
myself by an impulse I must remain m it now — ^it has got me, whatever 1 
may think of it in my better circumstances and my cooler manhood, to 
my dymg day While I was still m Italy, I was chosen Secretary, and all 
the members of that time, who were brought face to face with my Presi- 
dent, were brought face to face also with me ’’ 

I began to understand him, I saw the end towards which his extra- 
ordinary disclosure was now tendmg He waited a moment, watching me 
earnestly — ^watching till he had evidently guessed what was passing m 
my mind before he resumed 

‘‘You have drawn your own conclusion already,’’ he said “I see it in 
your face Tell me nothing, keep me out of the secret of your thoughts 
Let me make my one last sacrifice of myself, for your sake — ^and then 
have done with this subject, never to return to it again ” 

He signed to me not to answer him — ^rose — ^removed his coat — ^and 
rolled up the shirt-sleeve on his left arm 
“I promised you that this confidence should be complete,” he whis^ 
pered, speaking close at my ear, with his eyes looking watchfully at th^ 
door “Whatever comes of it, you shall not reproach me with having hid 
den anything from you which it v/as necessary to your mterests to know* 
I have said that the Brotherhood identifies its members by a mark that 
lasts for life See the place, and the mark on it for yourself ” 

He raised his bare arm, and showed me, high on the upper part of it 
and on the inner side, a brand deeply burned in the Sesh and stained of 
a bright blood-red colour I abstain from descnbing the device which the 
brand represented It will be sufficient to say that it was circular in form, 
and so small that it would have been completely covered by a shillmg 


man who has this mark, branded in this place,” he said covering ^ 
arm again, “is a member of the Brotherhood A man who has b^n false 
to the Brotherhood is discovered sooner or later by the Chiefs who know 
him — ^Presidents or Secretaries, as the case may be And a man discovered 
by the Chiefs is dead 'No human lams can protect htm Remember what 
you have seen and heard, draw what conclusions you like, act as you 
please But, in the name of God, whatever you discover, whatever you 
do tell me nothing^ Let me remam free from a responsibility which it 
horrifies me to think of— which I know, in my conscience, is not my re- 
sponsibihty now For the last time, I say it— on my honour as a g^tle- 
inan, on my oath as a Christian, if the man you pomted out at ^e Opera 
knows me. he is so altered or so di^ised, that I do not know hm lam 
ignorant of his proceedings or his purposes in England— I TOver saw hm, 
I never heard the name he goes by, to my knowledge, 
say no more. Leave me a little, Walter I am overpovrei^ by has 
haKieoed, I am diaken by what I have said Le^: me try tobe l&e mysdf 
fifm.ito Tivfejrf We m^dt ^ Vi* 

dropped mto a dhaffir, and, turning away from me, hid his fa<^ m 
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his hands I gently opened the door, so as not to disturb him — ^and spoke 
my few parting words m low tones, which he might hear or not, as he 
pleased 

“I will keep the memory of to-night m my heart of hearts,” I said 
“You shall never repent the trust you have reposed in me May I come to 
you to-morrow^ May I come as early as nine o’clock?” 

“Yes, Walter,” he replied, looking up at me kindly, and speaking m 
Enghsh once more, as if his one anxiety now was to get back to our former 
relations towards each other “Come to my little bit of breakfast before 
I go my ways among the pupils that I teach ” 

*^Good-mght, Pesca ” 

“Good-night, my friend ” 


VI 

My first conviction, as soon as I found myself outside the house, was that 
no alternative was left for me but to act at once on the mformation I had 
received — ^to make sure of the Count, that night, or to risk the loss, if I 
only delayed till the mornmg, of Laura’s last chance I looked at my 
watch It was ten o’clock 

Not the shadow of a doubt crossed my mmd of the purpose for which 
the Count had left the theatre His escape from us that evening was, be- 
yond all question, the prelimmary only to his escape from London The 
mark of the Brotherhood was on his arm — felt as certam of it as if he 
had shown me the brand — and the betrayal of the Brotherhood was on 
his conscience — had seen it in his recognition of Pesca 
It was easy to understand why that recognition had not been mutual 
A man of the Count’s character would never nsk the terrible conse- 
quences of turning spy without lookmg to his personal security quite as 
carefully as he looked to his golden reward The shaven face, which I had 
pomted out at the Opera, might have been covered by a beard m Pesca’s 
time, his dark-brown hair might be a wig, his name was evidently a false 
one The acadent of time might have helped him as well — ^his immense 
corpulence might have come with his later years There was every reason 
why Pesca should not have known him agam — every reason, also, why he 
should have known Pesca, whose smgular personal appearance made a 
marked man of him, go where he might 
I have said that I felt certain of the purpose in the Count’s mind when 
he escaped us at the theatre How could I doubt it, when I saw, with my 
own eyes, that be believed himself, m spite of the change in his appear- 
ance, to have been recognised by Pesca, and to be therefore in danger of 
his hfe? If I could get speech of him that night, if I could show him that 
I, too, knew of the mortal peril in which he stood, what result would fol- 
low? Plainly this One of us must be master of the situation— one of us 
must inevitably be at the mercy of the other 
I owed It to myself to consider the chances against me, before I con- 
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fronted them I owed it to my wife to do all that lay m my power to lessen 
the risk 

The chances agamst me wanted no reckomng np , they were all merged 
in one If the Count discovered, by my own avowal, that the direct way 
to his safety lay through my life, he was probably the last man in exist- 
ence who would shrink from throwing me off my guard and taking that 
way, when he had me alone withm his reach The only means of defense 
against him on which I could at all rely to lessen the risk, presented them- 
selves, after a little careful thinkmg, clearly enough Before I made any 
personal acknowledgment of my discovery m his presence, I must place 
the discovery itself where it would be ready for instant use against him, 
and safe from any attempt at suppression on his part If I laid the mine 
under his feet before I approached him, and if I left instructions with a 
third person to fire it on the expiration of a certain time, unless directions 
to the contrary were previously received under my own hand, or from my 
own lips — that event, the Count’s security was absolutely dependent 
upon mine, and I might hold the vantage-ground over him securely, even 
in his own house 

This idea occurred to me when I was close to the new lodgings which 
we had taken on returnmg from the seaside I went in, without disturb 
mg any one, by the help of my key A hght was in the hall, and I stole up 
with it to my workroom, to make my preparations, and absolutely to 
commit myself to an interview with the Count, before either Laura oi 
Marian could have the slightest suspicion of what I intended to do 
A letter addressed to Pesca represented the surest measure of precau-* 
tion which it was now possible for me to take I wrote as follows — 

'The man whom I pomted out to you at the Opera is a member of the 
Brotherhood, and has been false to his trust Put both these assertions to 
the test, mstantly You know the name he goes by in England His ad 
dress is No $ Forest Road, St John’s Wood On the love you once bore 
me, use the power mtrusted to you, without mercy and without delay, 
against that man I have risked all and lost all — ^and the forfeit of my 
failure has been paid with my life ” 

I signed and dated these Imes, enclosed them m an envelope, and 
sealed it up On the outside, I wrote this direction “Keep the endcHsure 
unopened, until nme o’dock to-morrow mormng If you do not hear from 
me, or see me, before that time, break the seal when the dock stnk^, and 
read the contents ” I added my initials, and protected the whole by en- 
dosmg it in a second sealed envelope, address^ to Pesca at his lodgings 
Nothing remained to be done after this but to find the means af sending 
my letter to its destmation immediately I should then have accomplished 
all that lay m my power If anything happened to me m the Count’s 
house, I had now provided for his answering it with his life 
That the means of preventing his escape^ under any circumstances 
whatever, were at Pesca’s dispos^ , if he chose to exert them, I did not for 
an instant doubt The extraordinary anxiety which he had expressed t© 
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remain unenlightened as to the Count’s identity — or, m other words, to 
be left uncertam enough about facts to justify him to his own conscience 
m remaining passive — ^betrayed plainly that the means of exercising the 
terrible justice of the Brotherhood were ready to his hand, although, as 
a naturally humane man, he had shrunk from plainly saying as much in 
my presence The deadly certamty with which the vengeance of foreign 
political societies can hunt down a traitor to the cause, hide himself where 
he may, had been too often exemplified, even m my superficial experience, 
to allow of any doubt Considering the subject only as a reader of news- 
papers, cases recurred to my memory, both in London and in Pans, of 
foreigners found stabbed in the streets, whose assassins could never be 
traced — of bodies and parts of bodies thrown into the Thames and the 
Seme, by hands that could never be discovered — of deaths by secret vio- 
lence which could only be accounted for in one way I have disguised 
nothing relating to myself m these pages — and I do not disguise here, 
that I believed I had written Count Fosco’s death-warrant, if the fatal 
emergency happened which authorised Pesca to open my enclosure 

I left my room to go down to the ground-floor of the house, and speak 
to the landlord about finding me a messenger He happened to be ascend- 
ing the stairs at the time, and we met on the landing His son, a quick 
lad, was the messenger he proposed to me, on hearing what I wanted 
We had the boy upstairs, and I gave him his directions He was to take 
the letter in a cab, to put it into Professor Pesca’s own hands, and to 
bring me back a line of acknowledgment from that gentleman, returning 
in the cab, and keeping it at the door for my use It was then nearly half- 
past ten I calculated that the boy might be back m twenty minutes, and 
that I might drive to St John’s Wood, on his return, in twenty minutes 
more 

When the lad had departed on his errand, I returned to my own room 
for a little while, to put certain papers m order, so that they might be 
easily found, in case of the worst The key of the old-fashioned bureau m 
which the papers were kept, I sealed up, and left it on my table, with 
Marian’s name written on the outside of the little packet This done, I 
went downstairs to the sitting-room, in which I expected to find Laura 
and Marian awaiting my return from the Opera I felt my hand tremblmg 
for the first time, when I laid it on the lock of the door 

No one was m the room but Marian She was reading, and she looked 
at her watch m surprise, when I came in 

^^How early you are back!” she said '‘You must have come away 
before the Opera was over?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “neither Pesca nor I waited for the end Where is 
Laura?” 

“She had one of her bad headaches this evenmg, and I advised her to 
go to bed, when we had done tea ” 

I left the room agam, on the pretedd: of wishmg to see whether La^ura 
was asleep Marian’s quick eyes were begmniE^ to look mqmrmgly at my 
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face, Manan’s quick instinct was beginning to discover that I had some* 
thing weighmg on my mind 

"VS^en I entered the bed-chamber, and softly approached the bedside 
by the dim flicker of the night-lamp, my wife was asleep 

We had not been married quite a month yet If my heart was heavy, if 
my resolution for a moment faltered again, when I looked at her face 
turned faithfuil^ to my pillow m her sleep — ^when I saw her hand resting 
open on the cover-hd, as if it was waiting unconsciously for mine — surely 
there was some excuse for me^ I only allowed myself a few minutes to 
kneel down at the bedside, and to look close at her — ^so close that her 
breath, as it came and went, fluttered on my face I only touched her hand 
and her cheek with my lips at parting She stirred in her sleep and mur 
mured my name — ^but without waking I lingered for an instant at the 
door to look at her again ^^God bless and keep you, my darling f ” I whis 
pered, and left her 

Marian was at the stairhead waitmg for me She had a folded slip of 
paper in her hand 

^^The landlord's son has brought this for you,” she said ‘^He has got 
a cab at the door — he says you ordered him to keep it at your disposal ” 
“Quite right, Marian I want the cab , I am gomg out again ” 

I descended the stairs as I spoke, and looked mto the sittmg-room to 
read the slip of paper by the light on the table It contamed these two 
sentences, m Pesca’s handwriting — 

“Your letter is received If I don’t see you before the time you men- 
tion, I wiU break the seal when the clock strikes ” 

I placed the paper in my pocket-book, and made for the door Marian 
met me on the threshold, and pushed me back into the room, where the 
candlelight fell full on my face She held me by both hands, and her eye? 
fastened searchingly on mine 

“I see»” she said, m a low, eager whisper “You are trying the last 
chance to-night ” 

“Yes — the last chance and the best,” I whispered back 
“Not alone! Oh, Walter, for God’s sake, not alone! Let me go with 
you Don’t refuse me because I’m only a woman I must go^ I will gol 
I’ll wait outside in the cab!” 

It was my turn now to hold her She tned to break away from me, and 
get down first to the door 

“If you want to help me,” I said, “stop here, and sl^p m my wife’s 
room to-night Only let me go away with my mmd easy ab^t Laura, and 
I answer for everything else Come, Marian, give me a kiss, and ^ow that 
you have the courage to wait till I come baci ” 

I dared not allow her time to say a word more She tried to hoW w 
again^ I unclasped her hands — and was out of the row m a moment 
boy below heard me on the stairs, and opened the hall dtm I jumped iri:^ 
the cab, befmre the driver coifid get off the box ^Torest Rc^, St Jcto’s 
Wood,” I called to him toough the front window “Double fare if ym 
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get there m a quarter of an hour ” do it, sir ” I looked at my watch 
Eleven o’clock — ^not a minute to lose 

The rapid motion of the cab, the sense that every instant now was 
bringing me nearer to the Coimt, the conviction that I was embarked at 
last, wiQiout let or hindrance, on my hazardous enterprise, heated me into 
such a fever of excitement that I shouted to the man to go faster and fast- 
er As we left the streets, and crossed St John’s Wood Road, my impa- 
tience so completely overpowered me that I stood up m the cab and 
stretched my head out of the window, to see the end of the journey before 
we reached it Just as a church dock in the distance struck the quarter 
past, we turned into the Forest Road I stopped the dnver a little way 
from the Count’s house — ^paid and dismissed him — ^and walked on to the 
door 

As I approached the garden gate, I saw another person advancing to- 
wards it also, from the direction opposite to mine We met under the gas- 
lamp m the road, and looked at each other I instantly recognized the 
light-haired foreigner, with the scar on his cheek, and I thought he recog- 
nised me He said nothing, and, instead of stopping at the house, as I 
did, he slowly walked on Was he in the Forest Road by accident? Or had 
he followed the Count home from the Opera? 

I did not pursue those questions After waiting a little, till the foreigner 
had slowly passed out of sight, I rang the gate bell It was then twenty 
minutes past eleven — ^late enough to make it quite easy for the Count to 
get rid of me by the excuse that he was m bed 

The only way of providing against this contingency was to send in my 
name, without asking any preliminary questions, and to let him know, 
at the same time, that I had a serious motive for wishing to see him at that 
late hour Accordingly, while I was waiting, I took out my card, and 
■wrote under my name, ^‘On important busmess ” The maid-servant an- 
swered the door while I was writing the last word in penal, and asked 
me distrustfully what I ‘^pleased to want ” 

“Be so good as to take that to your master,” I replied, giving her the 
card 

I saw by the girl’s hesitation of manner, that if I had asked for the 
Count in the first instance, she would only have followed her instructions 
by telling me he was not at home She was staggered by the confidence 
with which I gave her the card After staring at me in great perturbation, 
she went back into the house with my message, closing the door, and leav- 
ing me to wait m the garden 

In a minute or so, she reappeared “Her master’s compliments, and 
would I be so obliging as to say what my busmess was?” “Take my com- 
pliments back,” I replied, “and say that the business cannot be mentioned 
to any one but your master ” She left me again — ^again returned— and 
this time asked me to walk in 

I followed her at once In another moment I was inside the Count’s 
house 
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There was no lamp in the hall, but by the dim light of the kitchen can- 
dle, which the girl had brought upstairs with her, I saw an elderly lady 
steal noiselessly out of a back room on the ground-floor She cast one 
viperish look at me as I entered the hall, but said nothing, and went slow- 
ly upstairs, without returning my bow My familiarity with Mananas 
journal sufficiently assured me that the elderly lady was Madame Fosco 
The servant led me to the room which the Countess had just left I 
entered it, and found myself face to face with the Count 
He was still in his evening dress, except his coat, which he had thrown 
across a chair His shirt-sleeves were turned up at the wrists — ^but no 
higher A carpet-bag was on one side of him, and a box on the other 
Books, papers, and articles of wearing apparel were scattered about the 
room On a table, at one side of the door, stood the cage, so well known to 
me by description, which contained his white mice The canaries and the 
cockatoo were probably in some other room He was seated before the 
box, packing it, when I went in, and rose with some papers m his hand 
to receive me His face still betrayed plain traces of the shock that had 
overwhelmed him at the Opera His fat cheeks hung loose, his cold gray 
eyes were furtively vigilant, his voice, look, and manner were all sharply 
suspicious alike, as he advanced a step to meet me, and requested with 
distant avility, that I would take a chair 

“You come here on business, sir>’’ he said “I am at a loss to know 
what that business can possibly be ” 

The unconcealed curiosity with which he looked hard m my face while 
he spoke, convinced me that I had passed unnoticed by him at the Opera 
He had seen Pesca first, and from that moment, till he left the theatre, 
he had evidently seen nothmg else My name would necessarily suggest 
to him that I had not come mto his house with other than a hostile pur 
pose towards himself — ^but he appeared to be utterly ignorant, thus far, 
of the real nature of my errand 

“I am fortunate in finding you here to-night,’^ I said You seem to 
be on the point of taking a journey?'" 

“Is your business coimected wiffi my journey?"" 

“In some degree ” 

“In what degree? Do you know where I am gomg to? 

“No I only know why you are leaving London ” 

He slipped by me with the quickness of thought, locked the door of the 

room , and put the key in his pocket* . , 

“You and I, Mr Hartnght, are excellently well acquainted with one 
another by reputation,” he said “Did it by any occur to you, when 

you came to this house, that I was not the sort of man ym could tnfle 


“It did occur to me,” I replied “And I have not come to trffle With 
you I am here on a matter of hfe and death — ^and if that door which you 
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have locked was open at this moment, nothing you could say or do would 
induce me to pass through it ” 

I walked farther into the room and stood opposite to him, on the rug 
before the fireplace He drew a chair in front of the door, and sat down 
on it, with his left arm resting on the table The cage with the white mice 
was close to him, and the little creatures scampered out of their sleeping- 
place, as his heavy arm shook the table, and peered at him through the 
gaps in the smartly painted wires 

“On a matter of life and death^’^ he repeated to himself “Those words 
are more serious, perhaps, than you think What do you mean?’’ 

“What I say » 

The perspiration broke out thickly on his broad forehead His left hand 
stole over the edge of the table There was a drawer in it, with a lock, and 
the key was in the lock His finger and thumb closed over the key but 
did not turn it 

“So you know why I am leaving London^” he went on “Tell me the 
reason, if you please ” He turned the key, and unlocked the drawer as 
he spoke 

“I can do better than that,” I replied, “I can show you the reason, if 
you like ” 

“How can you show it^” 

“You have got your coat off,” I said “Roll up the shirt-sleeve on your 
left arm — ^and you will see it there ” 

The same livid, "^eaden change passed over his face, which I had seen 
pass over it at the theatre The deadly glitter in his eyes shone steady 
and straight into mine He said nothing But his left hand slowly opened 
the table drawer^ and softly slipped mto it The harsh grating noise of 
something heavy that he was moving, unseen to me sounded for a mo- 
ment — then ceased The silence that followed was so intense that the 
faint ticking nibble of the white mice at their wires was distinctly audible 
where I stood 

My life hung by a thread — ^and I knew it At that final moment, I 
thought mfh hts mmd, I felt with hts fingers — was as certain, as if I 
had seer t, of what he kept hidden from me in the drawer 

“Wai’" z little,” I said “You have got the dopr locked — ^you see I don’t 
move— vou see my hands are empty Wait a little I have sometlnng more 
to say ’ 

“You have said enough,” he replied, with a sudden composure, so un- 
natural and so ghastly &at it tried my nerves as no outbreak of violence 
could have tried them “I want one moment for my own thoughts, if you 
please Do you guess what I am thinking about?” 

“Perhaps I do ” 

“I am thinking,” he remarked quietly, “whether I shall add to the' dis- 
order in this room, by scattering your brams about the fireplace ” 

If I bad mo\ed at that moment I sawin his face that he woplfi have 
done il 
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“I advise you to read two lines of writing which I have about me,” I 
rejoined, ‘‘before you finally decide that question ” 

The proposal appeared to excite his curiosity He nodded his head 1 
took Pesca’s acknowledgment of the receipt of my letter out of my 
pocket-book, handed it to him at arm’s len^, and returned to my foi- 
mer position in front of the fireplace 
He read the lines aloud ‘Your letter is received If I don’t hear from 
you before the time you mention, I will break the seal when the clock 
strikes ’ ” 

Another man, in his position, would have needed some explanation of 
those words — ^the Count felt no such necessity One reading of the note 
showed him the precaution that I had taken, as plainly as if he had been 
present at the time when I adopted it The expression of his face changed 
on the instant, and his hand came out of the drawer, empty 

“I don’t lock up my drawer Mr Hartright,” he said, “and I don’t say 
that I may not scatter your brains about the fireplace yet But I am a 
just man, even to my enemy — and I will acknowledge, beforehand, that 
they are cleverer brains than I thought them Come to the point, sir^ You 
want something of me?” 

“I do — and I mean to have it ” 

“On conditions?” 


“On no conditions ” 

His hand dropped mto the drawer again 

“Bahl we are travelling m a circle,” he said, “and those clever brains 
of yours are in danger again Your tone is deplorably imprudent sir 
moderate it on the spotl The risk of shooting you on the place where you 
stand IS less to me tiban the risk of letting you out of this house, except 
on conditions that I dictate and approve You have not got my lamented 
fnend to deal with now— you are face to face with Foscol If the lives of 
twenty Mr Hartrights were the stepping-stones to my safety, over all 
those stones I would go, sustained by my sublime indifference, self-bm 
anced by my impenetrable calm Respect me, if you love your own life! 
I summon you to answer three questions, before you open your lips 
again Hear them— they are necessary to this interview Answer them— 
they are necessary to me ” He held up one finger of his nght hand First 
question! ” he said “You come here possessed of mformation, which may 
be true, or may be false — where did you get it?” 

“J declme to tell you ” j t „„ 

“Na matter, I find out If that information is true— mind I say, 
with the whole force of my resolution, */— you axe making your market 
of it here, by treachery of your own, or by treachery of some ofhCT nmn 
I note that carcumstance, for future use, in my memo^, wmch fcHgete 
nothing, and proceed ” He held up anotha: finger “Second que^I 
Those liiMS ypn msited me to read are without ^nature Who wrate 

/ have depend on, and whomt ym have 

gv^ry reason td fear ” 
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My answer readied him to some purpose His left hand trembled audi 
bly m the drawer 

^^How long do you give me,” he asked, puttmg his third question m a 
quieter tone, “before the dock strikes and the seal is broken^” 

“Time enough for you to come to my terms,” I replied 

“Give me a plainer answer, Mr Hartnght What hour is the clock to 
strike?” 

“Nme, to-morrow mormng ” 

“Nme, to-morrow morning^ Yes, yes — ^your trap is laid for me, before 
I can get my passport regulated, and leave London It is not earlier, I 
suppose^ We will see about that presently — can keep you hostage here, 
and bargain with you to send for your letter before I let you go In the 
meantime, be so good, next, as to mention your terms ” 

“You shall hear them They are simple, and soon stated You know 
whose interests I represent in coming here>” 

He smiled with the most supreme composure, and carelessly waved 
his right hand 

“I consent to hazard a guess,” he said jeermgly “A lady^s interests, of 
course f” 

“My Wife’s interests ” 

He looked at me with the first honest expression that had crossed his 
face in my presence — ^an expression of blank amazement I could see that 
I sank in his estimation, as a dangerous man, from that moment He shut 
up the drawer at once, folded his arms over his breast, and listened to me 
With a smile of satirical attention 

“You are well enough aware,” I went on, “of the course which my in- 
quiries have taken for many months past, to know that any attempted 
denial of plain facts will be quite useless m my presence You are guilty 
of an infamous conspiracy And the gain of a fortune of ten thousand 
pounds was your motive for it ” 

He said nothmg But his face became overclouded suddenly by a low- 
enng anxiety 

“Keep your gam,” I said (His face hghtened again immediately, and 
his eyes opened on me m wider and wider astonishment ) “I am not here 
to disgrace myself by bargaining for money which has passed through 
your hands, and which has been the price of a vile crime ” 

“Gently, Mr Hartnght Your moral daptraps have an excellent effect 
m England — ^keep them for yourself and your own countr3nnen, if you 
please The ten thousand pounds was a legacy left to my excellent wife 
by the late Mr Fairhe Place the affair on those grounds, and I will dis- 
cuss it if you bke To a man of my sentiments, however, the subject is 
deplorably sordid I prefer to pass it over I invite 3 ou to resume the dis- 
cussion of your terms What do you demand?” 

“In the first place, I demand a full confession of the ccmspiracy, writ- 
ten and signed in my presence, by yourself ” 

He raised bis finger aspun “Onel” he said, checking me off with the 
ateady attention of a practical man 
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the second place, I demand a plam proof, which does not depend 
on your personal asseveration, of the date at which my wife left Black- 
water Park, and travelled to London ” 

^^Sot so^ you can lay your finger, I see, on the weak place, he re- 
marked composedly ‘^Any more?’^ 

^'At present, no more ’’ 

^‘Good^ you have mentioned your terms, now hsten to mine The 
responsibility to myself of admitting what you are pleased to caB the 
^conspiracy, ^ is less, perhaps, upon the whole, than the responsibility of 
laymg you dead on that hearthrug Let us say that I meet your proposal — 
on my own conditions The statement you demand of me shall be written, 
and the plam proof shall be produced You call a letter from my late 
lamented friend, informing me of the day and hour of his wife’s arrival 
in London, written, signed, and dated by himself, a proof, I suppose? I 
can give you this I can also send you to die man of whom I hired the car- 
nage to fetch my visitor from the railway, on the day when she arnved — 
his order-book may help you to your date, even if his coachman who drove 
me proves to be of no use These things I can do, and will do, on condi- 
tions I recite them First condition^ Madame Fosco and I leave this 
house, when and how we please, without interference of any kind, on 
your part Second condition t You wait here, m company with me, to see 
my agent, who is coming at seven o’clock m the morning to regulate my 
affairs You give my agent a written order to the man who has got your 
sealed letter to resign his possession of it You wait here till my agent 
places that letter unopened m my hands, and you then allow me one 
clear half-hour to leave the house — after which you resume your own 
freedom of action, and go where you please Third condition* You give 
me the satisfaction of a gentleman, for your intrusion into my private 
affairs, and for the language you have allowed yourself to use to me, at 
this conference The time and place, abroad, to be fixed m a letter from 
my hand, when I am safe on the Continent, and that letter to contain a 
strip of paper measuring accurately the length of my sword Thc^e are 
my terms Inform me if you accept them — Yes, or No ” 

The extraordinary mixture of prompt decision, far-sighted cunning, 
and mountebank bravado m this speech, staggered me for a moment * 
and only for a moment The one question to consider was, whether I w^ 
justified, or not, m possessing myself of the means of establishing Laum’s 
identity, at the cost of allowing the scoundrel who had robbed her of it 
to escape me with impunity I knew that the motive of securmg the just 
recognition of my wife m the birthplace from which she had been driven 
out as an impostor, and of publicly erasmg the lie that still profaned her 
mother’s tombstone, was far purer, in its freedom from all tamt of evil 
pa^ion, than the vindictive motive which had mingled itself with my 
purpose from the first And yet I cannot honestly say that my own moral 
convictions were strong enough to deade the struggle m me by 
selves They were helped by my remembrance of Sir Peraval s death 
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How awfully, at the last moment, had the working of the retribution, 
th&re^ been snatched from my feeble hands* What nght had I to decide, 
m my poor mortal ignorance of the future, that this man, too, must es- 
cape with impunity, because he escaped we? I thought of these things — 
perhaps, with the superstition inherent m my nature, perhaps, with a 
sense worthier of me than superstition It was hard, when I had fastened 
my hold on him at last, to loosen it again of my own accord — ^but I forced 
myself to make the sacrifice In plainer words, I determined to be guided 
by the one higher motive of which I was certain, the motive of serving 
the cause of Laura and the cause of Truth 

“I accept your conditions,’’ I said ^^With one reservation, on my part ” 
^^What reservation may that be^” he asked 

^Tt refers to the sealed letter,” I answered require you to destroy it, 
unopened, in my presence, as soon as it is placed in your hands ” 

My object in making this stipulation was simply to prevent him from 
cariying away written evidence of the nature of my communication with 
Pesca The jact of my communication he would necessarily discover, 
when I gave the address to his agent, m the morning But he could make 
no use of it, on his own unsupported testimony — even if he really ven- 
tured to try the experiment — ^which need exate m me the slightest appre- 
hension on Pesca’s account 

^T grant your reservation,” he replied, after considenng the question 
gravely for a minute or two ^Tt is not worth dispute — ^the letter shall be 
destroyed when it comes into my hands ” 

He rose, as he spoke, from the chair in which he had been sitting oppo- 
site to me, up to this time With one effort, he appeared to free his mind 
from the whole pressure on it of the mterview between us, thus far 
“OufI” he cried, stretching his arms luxuriously, “the skirmish was hot 
while it lasted Take a seat, Mr Hartnght We meet as mortal enemies 
hereafter — ^let us, like gallant gentlemen, exchange polite attentions in 
the meantime Permit me to take the liberty of calling for my wife ” 

He unlocked and opened the door “Eleanor*” he called out, m his 
deep voice The lady of the viperish face came in “Madame Fosco — ^Mr 
Hartnght,” said the Count, introducing us with easy dignity “My angel,” 
he went on, addressmg his wife, “will your labours of packing-up dlow 
you time to make me some nice strong coffee^ I have writing business to 
transact with Mr Hartnght — ^and I require the full possession of my in- 
telligence to do justice to myself ” 

Madame Fosco bowed her head twice— -once sternly to me, once sub- 
missively to her husband — ^and glided out of the room 
The Count walked to a writing-table near the window, opened bis 
desk , and took from it several quires of paper and a bundle of quill pens 
He scattered the pens about the table, so that they might he ready in 
all directions to be taken up when wanted, and then cut the paper into a 
heap of narrow dips, of the form used by professional writer^ for th^ 
press “I shall make tb^ a rmarkable document,” he said, lo^ng at mp 
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over his shoulder ^‘Habits of literary composition are perfectly familiar 
to me One of the rarest of all the mteilectuai accomphshments that a 
man can possess is the grand faculty of arranging his ideas Immense 
privilege ^ I possess it Doyou^” 

He marched backwards and forwards in the room, until the coffee ap- 
peared, hummmg to himself, and marking the places at which obstacles 
occurred in the arrangement of his ideas, by striking his forehead, from 
time to time, with the palm of his hand TTie enormous audacity with 
which he seized on the situation m which I had placed him, and made it 
the pedestal on which his vanity mounted for the one cherished purpose 
of self-display, mastered my astonishment by mam force Sincerely as I 
loathed the man, the prodigious strength of his character, even in its most 
trivial aspects, impressed me in spite of myself 

The coffee was brought in by Madame Fosco He kissed her hand, m 
grateful acknowledgment, and escorted her to the door, returned, poured 
out a cup of coffee for himself, and took it to the writing-table 

^‘May I offer you some coffee, Mr Hartright?’^ he said, before he sat 
down 

I declined 

'Whatt you think I shall poison you^” he said gaily “The English 
intellect is sound, so far as it goes,’^ he continued, seating himself at the 
table, “but it has one grave defect — at is always cautious m the wrong 
place 

He dipped his pen in the ink, placed the first shp of paper before him, 
with a thumb of his hand on the desk, cleared his throat, and began He 
wrote with great noise and rapidity, m so large and bold a hand, and 
with such wide spaces between the lines, that he had reached the bottom 
of the slip in not more than two minutes certainly from the time 
when he started at the top Each shp as he finished it, was paged, and 
tossed over his shoulder, out of his way, on the floor When his first pen 
was worn out, th<it went over his shoulder too, and he pounced on a sec- 
ond from the supply scattered about the table Shp after shp, by dozens, 
by fifties, by hundreds, flew over his shoulders on either side of him, till 
he had snowed himself up in paper all round his chair Hour after hour 
passed — ^and there I sat watchmg, there he sat, wntmg He never stop- 
ped, except to sip his coffee, and, when that was exhausted, to smack his 
forehead, from time to time One o^clock struck, two, three, four — and 
still the slips flew about all round him, still the untmng pen scraped its 
way ceaselessly from top to bottom of the page, still the white chax^ of 
paper rose higher and higher all round his chair At four o’clock, I heard 
a sudden splutter of the pen, indicative of the flourish with which he 
signed his name “Bravo ^ ” he cned — ^sprmgmg to his feet with the activ- 
ity of a young man, and looking me strai^t in the face with a smile of 
superb triumph 

“Done, Mr Hartnght*’^ he announced, with a thump 

of hi5 fist on his broad breast “Done, to my own profo^d 
to your profound astonishment, when you read what I have wdttei. Tb0 
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subject IS exhausted, the man — ^Fosco — ^is not I proceed to the arrange- 
ment of my slips, to the revision of my slips, to the reading of my slips — 
addressed, emphatically, to your private ear Four o’clock has just struck 
Goodf Arrangement, revision, reading, from four to five Short snooze 
of restoration for myself, from five to six Final preparations, from six to 
seven Affair of agent and sealed letter, from seven to eight At eight, en 
route Behold the programme^” 

He sat down cross-legged on the floor among his papers, strung them 
together with a bodkin and a piece of string, revised them, wrote all the 
tides and honours by which he was person^y distmguished, at the head 
of the first page, and then read the manuscnpt to me, with loud theatn- 
cal emphasis and profuse theatrical gesticulation The reader will have 
an opportunity, ere long, of forming his own opimon of the document It 
will be sufficient to mention here that it answered my purpose 
He next wrote me the address of the person from whom he had hired 
the fly, and handed me Sir Percival’s letter It was dated from Hamp- 
shire, on the 25th of July, and it announced the journey of “Lady 
Glyde” to London on the 26th Thus, on the very day (the 25th), when 
the doctor’s certificate declared that she had died in St John’s Wood, 
she was ahve, by Sir Percival’s own showing, at Blackwater — ^and, on 
the day after, she was to take a joumeyi When the proof of that journey 
was obtamed from the fl3mian, the evidence would be complete 
“A quarter-past five,” said the Count, looking at his watch “Time 
for my restorative snooze I personally resemble Napoleon the Great, as 
you may have remarked, Mr Hartright— I also resemble that immortal 
man in my power of commanding sleep at will Excuse me one moment 
I will summon Madame Fosco, to keep you from feeling dull ” 

Knowing as well as he did that he was summomng Madame Fosco to 
msure my not leaving the house while he was asleep, I made no reply, and 
occupied myself m tying up the papers which he had placed m my posses- 
sion 

Thelady came m, cool, pale, and venomous as ever “Amuse Mr Hart- 
nght, my angel,” said the Count He placed a chair for her, kissed her 
hand for the second time, withdrew to a sofa and, in three minutes, was 
as peacefully and happily asleep as the most virtuous man in existence 
Madame Fosco took a book from the table — ^sat down — ^and looked at 
me, with the steady, vmdictive mahce of a woman who never forgot and 
never forgave 

“I have been hstemng to your conversation with my husband,” she 
said “If I had been in hn place — I would have laid you dead on the 
hearthrug 

With those words, die opened her book, and never looked at me, car 
spoke to me, from that time till the tune when her husband woke 
He opened his eyes and rose from the sofa, accurately to an hour from 
the time when he had gone to sleep 

“I feel infinitely refredied,” he raaaarked “Eleanor, my good wife, are 
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you all ready upstairs? That is well My little packing here can be com- 
pleted in ten minutes — ^my travelling-dress assumed m ten minutes more 
What remains, before the agent comes He looked about the room, and 
noticed the cage with his white mice m it “Ah^’’ he cried piteously, “a 
last laceration of my sjnmpathies still remains My innocent pets^ my 
little cherished children^ what am I to do with them? For the p’*esent, 
we are settled nowhere, for the present, we travel incessantly — ^the less 
baggage we carry, the better for ourselves My cockatoo, my canaries, and 
my little mice — ^who will cherish them, when their good Papa is gone^ ’ 

He walked about the room, deep m thought He had not been at all 
troubled about writing his confession, but he was visibly perplexed and 
distressed about the far more important question of the disposal of his 
pets After long consideration, he suddenly sat down again at the writing- 
table 

‘^An idea^^^ he exclaimed will offer my canaries and my cockatoo 
to this vast Metropolis — ^my agent shall present them, m my name, to 
the Zoological Gardens of London The Document that describes them 
shall be drawn out on the spot ” 

He began to write, repeatmg the words as they flowed from his pen 

“Number One Cockatoo of transcendent plumage attraction, of him- 
self, to all visitors of taste Number Two Canaries of unnvalled viv- 
acity and intelligence worthy of the Garden of Eden, worthy also of the 
garden m the Regent^s Park Homage to British Zoology Offered by 
Fosco ” 

The pen i^luttered agam, and the flourish was attached to his sig- 
nature 

“Count, you have not included the mice,” said Madame Fosco 

He left the table, took her hand, and placed it on his heart 

“All human resolution, Eleanor,” he said solemnly, “has its limits My 
himts are mscribed on that Document I cannot part with my white mice 
Bear with me, my angel, and remove them to their travelling-cage up- 
stairs ” 

“Admirable tenderness!” said Madame Fosco, admiring her husband, 
with a last vipensh look m my direction She took up the cage carefully, 
and left the room 

The Count looked at his watch In spite of his resolute assumption of 
composure, he was gettmg anxious for the agent’s arnval The candle 
have long smce been extinguished, and the sunlight of the new morning 
poured into the room It was not t^ five minutes past seven that the gate 
bell rang, and the agent made his appearance He was a foreigner with a 
dark beard 

“Mr Hartright— Monsieur Rubelle,” said the Count, mtroduang us 
He took the agent (a foreign spy m every line of his face, if ever fliere 
was one yet) into a corner of the room, whispered some directions to 
him, and then left us together “Monsieur Rubelle,” as soon as we were 
alone, suggested, with great politene^, that I should favour him with his 
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instructions I wrote two lines to Pesca, authorising him to deliver my 
sealed letter “to the Bearer^’, directed the note, and handed it to Mon- 
sieur Rubelle 

The agent waited with me tiU his employer returned, equipped in 
travelling costume The Count examined the address of my letter before 
he dismissed the agent “I thought so^'^ he said, turning on me with a 
dark look, and altering again m his manner from that moment 

He completed his packing, and then sat consulting a travelling map, 
makmg entries in his pocket-book, and looking every now and then im- 
patiently at his watch Not another word, addressed to myself, passed his 
lips The near approach of the hour for his departure, and the proof he 
had seen of the communication established between Pesca and myself, 
had plamly recalled his whole attention to the measures that were neces- 
sary for securing his escape 

A little before eight o’clock, Monsieur Rubelle came back with my 
unopened letter in his hand The Count looked carefully at the super- 
scription and the seal — ^lit a candle — ^and burned the letter “I perform 
my promise,” he said, “but this matter, Mr Hartright, shall not end 
here ” 

The agent had kept at the door the cab m which he had returned He 
and the maid-servant now busied themselves in removing the luggage 
Madame Fosco came downstairs, thickly veiled, with the travelling- 
cage of the white mice m her hand She neither spoke to me, nor looked 
towards me Her husband escorted her to the cab “Follow me, as far as 
the passage,” he whispered in my ear, “I may want to speak to you at 
the last moment ” 

I went out to the door, the agent standing below me in the front gar- 
den The Count came back alone, and drew me a few steps inside the 
passage 

“Remember the Third condition he whispered “You shall hear 
from me, Mr Hartright — I may claim from you the satisfaction of a 
gentleman sooner than you think for ” He caught my hand before I was 
aware of him, and wrung it hard — ^then turned to the door, stopped, and 
came back to me again 

“One word more,” he said confidentially “When I last saw Miss Hal- 
she looked thin and ill I am anxious about that admirable wo- 
man Take care of her, sirf With my hand on my heart, I solemnly im- 
you — ^take care of Miss Halcombe^ ” 

^TSiose were the last words he said to me before he squeezed his huge 
ilitOfihe cab, and drove off 

*flie agent and I waited at the door a few moments, looking after him 
While we were standing together, a second cab appeared from a turning 
a little way down the road It followed the direction previously taken by 
the Count’s cab, and, as it passed the house and the open garden gate^ a 
person mside looked at us out of the window The stranger at 
again ^ — ^the foreigner with the scar on his left cheek 
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“You wait here with me, sir, for half an hour more^” said Monsieur 
Rubelle 
“I do ” 

We returned to the sitting-room I was in no humour to speak to the 
agent, or to allow him to speak to me I took out the papers which the 
Count had placed m my hands, and read the terrible story of the con- 
spiracy, told by the man who had planned and perpetrated it 



The Story contmued by Isidor, Ottavio, Baldassai»e Fosco, Count of 
the Holy Roman Empre, Kmght Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Brazen Crown, Perpetual Arch-Master of the Rostcructan Masons 
of Mesopotamia, Attached {tn Honorary Capacities) to Societies 
Musical, Societies Medical, Societies Philosophical, and Societies 
General Benevolent throughout Europe, etc etc etc 

The Count’s Narrative 

In the summer of eighteen hundred and fifty, I arrived in England, 
charged with a delicate political mission from abroad Confident!^ per 
sons were semi-officiaily connected with me, whose exertions I was auth- 
orised to direct — ^Monsieur and Madame Rubelle being among the num- 
ber Some weeks of spare time were at my disposal, before I entered on my 
functions by establishing myself in the suburbs of London Curiosity mci> 
stop here to ask for some explanation of those functions on my part I 
entirely sympathise with the request I also regret that diplomatic re- 
serve forbids me to comply with it 

I arranged to pass the preliminary period of repose, to which I have 
just referred, in the superb mansion of my late lamented friend, Sir Per- 
cival Glyde He arrived from the Continent with his wife I arrived from 
the Contment with mine England is the land of domestic happiness — ■ 
how appropriately we entered it under these domestic circumstances ^ 
The bond of fnendship which united Percival and myself was strength- 
ened, on this occasion, by a touching similarity in the pecuniary position, 
on his side and on mine We both wanted money Immense necessity ^ 
Universal want? Is there a civilised human being who does not feel for 
us^ How insensible must that man be^ Or how rich! 

I enter mto no sordid particulars in discussing this part of the subject 
My mmd recoils from them With a Roman austerity, I show my empty 
purse and Percival’s to the shrinking public gaze Let us allow the de- 
plorable fact to assert itself, once for all, m that manner — and pass on 
We were received at the mansion by the magnificent creature who is 
inscribed on my heart as ^^Marian” — ^who is known in the colder atmos- 
phere of Society as ^^Miss Halcombe ” 

Just Heaven f with what inconceivable rapidity I learned to adore that 
woman At sixty, I worshipped her with the volcanic ardour of eighteen 
All the gold of my rich nature was poured hopelessly at her feet My 
wife — ^poor angel I — ^my wife, who adores me, got nothing but the shill- 
ings and the i>ennies Such is the World, such Man, such Love What are 
we (I ask) but puppets in a show-box? O omnipotent Destiny, pull our 
strings gently! Dance us mercifully off our miserable little stage! 
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The preceding lines, rightly understood, express an entire system of 
philosophy It IS Mine 
I resume 

The domestic position at the commencement of our residence at Black- 
water Park has been drawn with amazing accuracy, with profound men- 
tal insight, by the hand of Marian herself (Pass me the mtoxicating 
familianty of mentioning this sublime creature by her Christian name ) 
Accurate knowledge of the contents of her journal— to which I obtained 
access by clandestine means, unspeakably precious to me m the re- 
membrance — ^warns my eager pen from topics which this essentially ex- 
haustive woman has already made her own 
The interests — ^interests, breathless and immense^ — ^with which I am 
here concerned, begm with the deplorable calamity of Manan’s illness 
The situation at this period was emphatically a senous one Large 
sums of money, due at a certam time, were wanted by Percival (I say 
nothing of the modicum equally necessary to myself), and the one 
source to look to for supplying them was the fortune of his wife, of which 
not one farthmg was at his disposal until her death Bad, so far, and 
W^rse still farther on My lamented fnend had private troubles of his 
own, mto which the delicacy of my disinterested attachment to him for- 
bade me from inqumng too cunously I knew nothing but that a wo 
man, named Anne Catherick, was hidden m the neighbourhood, that she 
was m commumcation with Lady Clyde, and that the disclosure of a 
secret, which would be the certam rum of Percival, might be the result 
He had told me himself that he was a lost man unless his wife was si- 
lenced, and unless Anne Catherick was found If he was a lost man, what 
would become of our pecumary mterests? Courageous as I am by nature, 
I absolutely trembled at the ideal 

The whole force of my mtelligence was now directed to the finding of 
Anne Catherick Our money affairs, important as were, admitted of 
delay — ^but the necessity of discovenng the woman admittrf of none I 
only knew her by description, as presenting an extraordmary personal 
resemblance to Lady Clyde The statement of this cunous fact — ^intended 
merely to assist me m identifjnng the person of whom we wa:e m search 
— ^when coupled with the additional information ttet Anne Calhendk had 
escaped from a madhouse, started the first immense m mf 

mu^d? which subsequently led to such amazing resiflfe 
involved nothing less than the complete transformatioii of two sqjamte 
identities Lady Clyde and Anne Catherick were to change name^ ]^bc&s^ 
and destmies, the one with the Mher — ^the prodigious conseqiseacses amr 
tenplated by the change, being the gam of thirty thousand pmr^ 
the etonal preservation of Sir PercivaPs secret ' ^ 

My instincts (winch sddom err) suggested to me, on reviewmg 
circumstances, that our mvisibLp Aime would, sooner or later, ietaPs-% 
the boat-house at the Bladcwat^ lake There I posted myself, previo®^ 

I'lr wla■n^^^kmncr frk Mrc tliat T miefht he 
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when wanted, nnmersed in stndy^ m that solitary place It is my rule 
never to make unnecessary mysteries, and never to set people suspecting 
me for want of a little seasonable candour on my part Mrs Michelson 
believed m me from first to last This ladylike person (widow of a Pro- 
testant priest) overfiowed with faith Touched by such superfluity of 
simple confidence, m a woman of her mature years, I opened the ample 
r^ervoirs of my nature and absorbed it all 

I was rewarded for postmg myself sentinel at the lake, by the appear- 
ance — not of Anne Catherick herself, but of the person m charge of her 
This individual also overflowed with simple faith, which I absorbed in 
myself, as m the case already mentioned I leave her to descnbe the cir* 
cumstances (if she has not done so already) under which she introduced 
me to the object oi her maternal care When I first saw Anne Catherick, 
she was asleep I was electrified by the likeness between this unhappy 
woman and Lady Clyde The details of the grand scheme, which had sug- 
gested themselves in outline only, up to that period ,occurred to me, in 
all their masterly combination,, at the sight of the sleeping face At the 
same time my heart, always accessible to tender influences, dissolved m 
tears at the spectacle of suffermg before me I instantly set myself to 
impart relief In other words, I provided the necessary stimulant for 
strengthemng- Anne Cathenck to perform the journey to London 

At this point, I enter a necessary protest, and correct a lamentable 
error 

The best years of my life have been passed m the ardent study of med- 
ical and chemical science Chemistry, especially, has always had irre- 
sistible attractions for me, from the enormous, the illimitable power 
which the knowledge of it confers. Chemists, I assert it emphatically, 
might sway, if they pleased, the destinies of humanity Let me explain 
this before I go further 

Mind, they say, rules the world But what rules the mind> The body 
The body (follow me closely here) lies at the mercy of the most omni- 
potent of all potentates — the Chemist Give me — ^Fosco— chemistry , and 
when Shakespeare has conceived Hamlet, and sits down to execute the 
conception-— with, a few grains of powder dropped into has daily food, I 
will reduce his mind, by the action of his body, till his pen pours out the 
most abject drivel that has ever degraded paper Under similar circum- 
stances!, revive me the illustrious Newton I guarantee that, when he 
sees the apple fall, he shall eat tt, instead of discovermg the principle of 
gravitation Nero’s dinner shall transform Nero into the mildest of men 
before he has done digesting it, and the mormng draught of Alexander 
the Great shall make Alexander run for his life, at the first sight of the 
enemy, the same afternoon On my sacred word of honour, it is lucky for 
Society that modern chennsts are, by incomprdienaible good fortune, the 
most hai?mkssuf mankind The mass are^ worthy fathers of families, who 
keep sh^s The few ai® philosophy besotted with admi>ration fo^ ^ 
sound of their own tectiur^ peaces, visionaries who waste their lives 
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fantastic impossibilities, or quacks whose ambition soars no higher than 
our corns Thus Society escapes, and4:he illimitable power of Chemistry 
remains the slave of the most superficial and the most insignificant ends* 

Why this outburst^ Why this withermg eloquence^ 

Because my conduct has been misrepresented, because my motives 
have been misunderstood It has been assumed that I used my vast chem^ 
ical resources against Anne Catherick, and that I would have used them, 
if I could, against the magmficent Marian herself Odious insinuations 
both^ All my interests were concerned (as will be seen presently) m the 
preservation of Anne Catherick’s hfe All my anxieties were concen- 
trated on Marian’s rescue from the hands of the licensed Imbecile who 
attended her, and who found my advice confirmed, from first to last, by 
the physician from London On two occasions only — ^both equally harm- 
less to the individual on whom I practised — did I summon to myself the 
assistance of chemical knowledge On the first of the two, after followmg 
Marian to the inn at Blackwater (studying, behind a convenient wagon 
which hid me from her, the poetry of motion, as embodied in her walk), 
I availed myself of the services of my valuable wife, to copy one and to 
intercept the other of two letters which my adored enemy had intrusted 
to a discarded maid In this case, the letters being m the bosom of the 
girl’s dress, Madame Fosco could only open them, read them, perform 
her instructions, seal them, and put them back again, by scientific as- 
sistance — ^which assistance I rendered m a half-ounce botde The second 
occasion when the same means were employed, was the occasion (to 
which I shall soon refer) of Lady Clyde’s arrival m London Never, at 
any other time, was I indebted to my Art, as distinguished from myself 
To all other emergencies and complications my natural capacity for 
grappling, single-handed, with circumstances, was invariably equal I 
affirm the all-pervading intelligence of that capacity At the expense of 
the Chemist, I vindicate the Man 

Respect this outburst of generous mdignation It has inexpressibly re- 
lieved me En route f Let us proc^d 

Having suggested to Mrs Clement (or Clements, I am not sure which) 
that the best method of keeping Anne out of Percival’s reach was to re- 
move her to London, havmg found that my proposal tos eagerly re- 
ceived, and having appointed a day to meet the traveller at the station, 
and to see them leave it — ^I was at liberty to return to the house, and to 
confront the difficulties which still remamed to be met 

My first proceeding was to avail myself of the subhme devotion of my 
wife I had arranged with Mrs Clements that she communicate 

her London address, m Anne’s interests, to Lady Clyde But tite was mt 
enough Designmg j^rsons, m my absence, mi^t shake the simple con- 
fidence of Mrs Clements, and she nr^t not write, aftar all Who c<MiId 
I find capable of traveSmg to I^mdmi by the tram ^ travelled by, and 
of privatdy seeing her home? I ad^ed m 3 ?sdf this question Tbe wnjugal 
part of me immediately answered— Mailtone Foaco. 
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After deciding on my wife^s mission to London, I arranged that the 
loumey should serve a double purpose A nurse for the suffering Marian, 
equally devoted to the patient and to myself, was a necessity of my posi- 
tion One of the most eminently confidential and capable women in ex- 
istence was by good fortune at my disposal I refer to that respectable 
matron, Madame Rubelle — ^to whom I addressed a letter, at her residence 
in London, by the hands of my wife 

On the appointed day, Mrs Clements and Anne Catherick met me at 
the station I politely saw them off I politely saw Madame Fosco off by 
the same tram The last thing at night, my wife returned to Blackwater, 
having followed her instructions with the most unimpeachable accuracy 
She was accompanied by Madame Rubelle, and she brought me the 
London address of Mrs Clements After-events proved this last precau- 
tion to have been unnecessary Mrs Clements punctually informed Lady 
Glyde of her place of abode With a wary eye on future emergencies, I 
kept the letter 

The same day, I had a brief interview with the doctor, at which I pro- 
tested, in the sacred interests of humanity, agamst his treatment of 
Mananas case He was insolent, as all ignorant people are I showed no 
resentment, I deferred quarrellmg with him till it was necessary to quar- 
rel to some purpose 

My next proceeding was to leave Blackwater myself I had my Lon- 
don residence to take, in anticipation of coming events I had also a little 
busmess, of the domestic sort, to transact with Mr Fredenck Fairlie I 
found the house I wanted, in St John’s Wood I found Mr Fairlie, at 
Limmeridge, Cumberland 

My own private familiarity with the nature of Marian’s correspon- 
dence had previously informed me that she had written to Mr Fairlie, 
proposmg, as a relief to Lady Clyde’s matrimonial embarrassments, to 
take her on a visit to her uncle in Cumberland This letter I had wisely 
allowed to reach its destination, feelmg, at the time, that it could do no 
harm, and might do good I now presented myself before Mr Fairlie, to 
support Marian’s own proposal — ^with certam modifications which, hap- 
pily for the success of my plans, were rendered really inevitable by her 
illness It was necessary that Lady Glyde should leave Blackwater alone, 
by her uncle’s mvitation, and that she should rest a night on the journey 
at her aunt’s house (the house I had in St John’s Wood) , by her uncle’s 
express advice To achieve these results, and to secure a note of invitation 
which could be shown to Lady Glyde, were the objects of my visit to J^r 
Fairhe When I have mentioned that this gentleman was equally feeble 
m mind and body, and that I let loose the whole force of my character on 
him, I have said 1 came, saw, and conquered Fairbe i ^ 

On my return to Blaci:water Raxk (with the letter of inwt^m> I 
found that the doctor’s imbecile treatment of Manan’s case had led to the 
most alarming results The fever had tupped to Typhus. Lady Glyde^^on 
the day of my return, tned to force herself mto the room to nurse her 
sister She and I had bo affinities of sjrmiKithy, i^e had committed JtJNc 
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unpardonable outrage on nay sensibilities of calling me a Spy, sbe was a 
stumbling-block in my way and m Percival’s — ^but, for all that, my mag- 
nanimity forbade me to put her m danger of infection with iny own hand 
At the same time, I offered no hmdrance to her putting herself in danger 
If she had succeeded m doing so, the intncate knot which I was slowly 
and patiently operating on, might perhaps have been cut by arcum- 
stances As it was, the doctor mterfered, and she was kept out of the 
room 

I had myself previously recommended sending for advice to London 
This course had been now taken The physician, on fais arrival, con 
firmed my view of the case The crisis was serious But we had hope of 
our charming patient on the fifth day from the appearance of the Typhus 
I was only once absent from Blackwater at this time — ^when I went to 
London by the morning tram, to make the final arrangements at my 
house in St John’s Wood, to assure myself, by pnvate inquiry, that Mrs 
Clements had not moved, and to settle one or two little preliminary mat- 
ters with the husband of Madame Rubelle I returned at night Five days 
afterwards, the physician pronounced our interesting Marian to be out 
of all danger, and to be m need of nothing but careful nursing This was 
the time I had waited for Now that medical attendance was no longer 
indispensable, I played the first move m the game by assertmg m3rself 
against the doctor He was one among many witnesses m my way, whom 
it was necessary to remove A lively altercation between us (m which 
Percival, previously instructed by me, refused to interfere) served the 
purpose in view I descended on the miserable man in an irresistible aval- 
anche of mdignation — and swept him from the house 

The servants were the next encumbrances to get nd of Again I in- 
structed Percival (whose moral courage required perpetual stimulants), 
and Mrs Michelson was amazed, one day, by heanng from her master 
that the establishment was to be broken up We cleared the house of all 
the servants but one, who was kept for domestic purpose, and whose 
lumpish stupidity we could trust to make no embarrassing discoveries 
When they were gone, nothing remained but to reheve ourselv^ of Mrs 
Michelson — result whidh was easily achieved by sending this amiable 
lady to find lodgings for her mistress at the seasi^ 

The circumstances were now— exactly what they were required to be 
Lady Clyde was confined to her room by a nervous illness, and the lump- 
ish housemaid (I forget her name) was shut up there, at ni^t, m at- 
tmwknce on her mistress Marian, though fast recovermg, still kept her 
bed, with Mrs Rubelle for nurse No other living creatures but my wife, 
and Peravd, were in the house With ail the chances thus m our 
farour, I confnnttdd the next emergency, and played the second move in 
the game 

'Tte obj^t of the second move was to induce lady Clyde* to I^ve 
Blackwater, unaccompamed by her sister tinier we cdnid p^s^lmde her 
that Manan had gone on to Cumberland first, there was no chawse <rf 
removing her, of l^r own free will, from the hou^ To produce th^ nac- 
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essary operatzon in her mind, we concealed our interesting mvalid in one 
of the iminhabited bedrooms at Blackwater At the dead of night, Ma- 
dame Fosco, Madame Rubelle, and myself (Percival not being cool 
enough to be trusted), accomplished the concealment The scene was pic- 
turesque, mysterious, dramatic m the highest degree By my directions, 
the bed had been made, in the morning, on a strong movable framework 
of wood We had only to lift the framework gently at the head and foot, 
and to transport our patient where we pleased, without disturbing her- 
self or her bed No chemical assistance was needed, or used, in this case 
Our interesting Marian lay m the deep repose of convalescence We 
placed the candles and opened the doors beforehand I, m right of my 
great personal strength, took the head of the framework — ^my wife and 
Madame Rubelle took the foot I bore my share of that inestimably 
precious burden with a manly tenderness, with a fatherly care Where is 
the modem Rembrandt who could depict our midnight procession^ Alas 
for the Arts^ alas for this most pictorial of subjects^ the modern Rem- 
brandt is nowhere to be found 

The next morning, my wife and I started for London — ^leaving Marian 
secluded, in the unirthabited middle of the house, under care of Madame 
Rubelle, who kindly consented to impnson herself with her patient for 
two or three days Before taking our departure, I gave Percival Mr Fair- 
lie^s letter of invitation to his niece (mstmctmg her to sleep on the jour- 
ney to Cumberland at her aunt’s house), with directions to show it to 
Lady Clyde on hearing from me I also obtained from him the address 
of the Asylum m which Anne Cathenck had been confined, and a letter 
to the proprietor, announang to that gentleman the return of his run- 
away patient to medical care 

I had arranged, at my last visit to the metropolis, to have our mod- 
est domestic estabhshment ready to receive us when we arrived in Lon- 
don by the early tram In consequence of this wise precaution, we were 
enabled that same day to play the third move m the game — ^the getting 
possession of Anne Cathenck 

Dates are of importance here I combme m myself the opposite char- 
acteristics of a Man of Sentiment and a Man of Business I have all the 
dates at my fingers’ ends 

On Wednesday, the 24th of July 1850 , 1 sent my wife, in a cab, to clear 
Mrs Clements out of the way, m the first place A supposed m^sage 
from Lady Clyde, in London, was suffiaent to obtain &is result Mrs 
Clements was taken away m the cab, and was left in the cab, while my 
wife (on pretence of purchasing something at a shop) gave her the slip 
and returned to receive her expected visitor at our house m St John’s 
Wood It is hardly necessary to add that the visitor had been described 
to the servants as “Lady Clyde 

In the meanwhile I had followed in another cab, with a note for Anne 
Cathenck, merdy mentioning that Lady Clyde mtended to keep Mrs 
Clements to spend the day with her, and that she was to join them, under 
care of the good gentleman waiting outside, who bad already saved her 
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wn discov^ m Hampshire by Sir Percivai The ^‘good gentleman” sent 
A f ^ street boy, and paused for results, a door or t'^vo farther 

on At the moment when Anne appeared at the house door and dosed it, 
this excellent man had the cab-door open ready for her — absorbed her 
into the vehide— and drove off 

exclamation m parenthesis How mteresting this 


On the way to Forest Road, my companion showed no fear I can be 
paternal no man more so — ^when I please, and I was intensely pater- 
nal on this occasion What titles I had to her confidence^ I had com- 
pounded the medicme which had done her good, I had warned her of her 
dai^er from Sir Percivai Perhaps I trusted too implicitly to these titles, 
perhaps I under-rated the keenness of the lower instincts in persons of 
weak mteliect — ^it is certain that I neglected to prepare her sufficiently 
for a disappomtment on entering my house When I took her into the 
drawing-room — ^when she saw no one present but Madame Fosco, who 
was a stranger to her — she exhibited the most violent agitation if she 
had scented danger m the air, as a dog scents the presence of some crea- 
ture unseen, her alarm could not have displayed itself more suddenly 
and more causelessly I interposed in vain The fear from which she was 
suffering, I might have soothed — ^but the serious heart-disease, under 
which laboured, was beyond the reach of all moral palhatives To 
my unspeakable horror, she was seized with ccmvulsions — a shock to the 
system, in her condition, which might have laid her dead at any moment 
at our feet 


The nearest doctor was sent for, and was told that “ Lady Clyde” re- 
quired his immediate services To my infinite relief, he was a capable 
man I represented my visitor to him as a person of weak intellect, and 
subject to delusions, and I arranged that no nurse but my wife ^ould 
watch m the sick-room The unhappy woman was too ill, however, to 
cause any anxiety about what she might say The one dread which now 
oppressed me, was the dread that the false Lady Clyde might die before 
the true Lady Clyde arrived in London 
I had written a note m the morning to Madame Rubelie, tdling her to 
join me, at her husband^s house, on the evening of Friday the 26th, with 
another note to Percivai, warning him to show his wife her uncle^s letter 
of invitation, to assert that Marian had gone on before her, and to 
despatdi her to town, by the midday train, on the 26th also On reflec- 
tion, I had felt the necessity, in Anne Cathenck’s state of health, of pre- 
cipitating events, and of having Lady Clyde at my disposal earlier ^an 
I had originally contemplated What fre^ directions, m the terrible un- 
certainty of my position, could I now issue? I could do nothmg but trust 
to chance and the doctor My emotions eipressed themselves m pathetic 
apostrophes — ^which I was just sdf-pos^ssed enough to couple, in the 
bearing of other pec^le, with the name of ^‘Lady Clyde ” In all other 
respects, Fosco, on that memorable day, was Fosco shrouded m total 
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She passed a bad mght — ^she awoke worn out — ^but, later m the day, 
she revived amazingly My elastic spints revived her I could receive no 
answers from Percival and Madame Rubelle till the morning of the next 
day — ^the 26th In antiapation of their following my directions, which, 
accident apart, I knew tiey would do, I went to secure a fly to fetch 
Lady Glyde from the railway, directing it to be at my house on the 
26th, at two o’clock After seeing the order entered in the book, I went 
on to arrange matters with Monsieur Rubelle I also procured the serv- 
ices of two gentlemen, who could furnish me with the necessary certifi- 
cates of lunacy One of them I knew personally, the other was known to 
Monsieur Rubelle Both were men whose vigorous minds soared superior 
to narrow scruples — ^both were labouring under temporary embarrass- 
ments — ^both believed in me 

It was past five o’clock in the afternoon before I returned from the 
performance of these duties When I got back, Anne Catherick was dead 
Dead on the 25th, and Lady Glyde was not to arrive m London till the 
26thl 

I was stunned Meditate on that Fosco stunned ^ 

It was too late to retrace our steps Before my return, the doctor had 
officiously undertaken to save me all trouble, by registering the death on 
the date when it happened, with his own hand My grand scheme, unas- 
sailable hitherto, had its weak place now — ^no efforts, on my part, could 
alter the fatal event of the 25^ I turned manfully to the future Per- 
cival’s interests and mine being still at stake, nothing was left but to 
play the game through to the end I recalled my impenetrable calm — and 
played it 

On the mommg of the 26th, Percival’s letter reached me, announcing 
his wife’s arrival by the midday tram Madame Rubelle also wrote to say 
she would follow in the evening I started in the fly, leaving the false Lady 
Glyde dead m the house, to receive the true Lady Glyde, on her arrival 
by the railway at three o’clock Hidden under the seat of the carnage, I 
carried with me all the clothes Anne Catherick had worn on coming into 
my house — they were destined to assist the resurrection of the woman 
who was dead in the person of the woman who was living What a situa- 
tion ^ I suggest it to the rismg romance-wnters of England I offer it, as 
totally new, to the worn-out dramatists of France 

Lady Glyde was at the station There was great crowding and confu- 
sion, and more delay than I liked (m case any of her friends had hap- 
pened to be on the spot) , m reclaiming her luggage Her first questions, as 
we drove off, implored me to tell her news of her sister I invented n^ws 
of the most paafying kind, assunng her that she was about to see her 
sister at my fiou^e My house, on this occasion only, was m the neighbour- 
hood of Leicester Square, and was in the occupation of Monsieur Ru- 
belle, wh6 recmed us in the hall 

I took my visitor upstairs into a badk room, the two medical gentkp^ 
being there m waitmgxm floor beneath, to see tfie patient, 
me their certificates After quietmg Lady Glyde by the necessary assny-f 
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ances about h^r sister, I introduced my friends, separately, to her pres- 
ence They performed the formalities of the occasion briefly, intelligently, 
conscientiously I entered the room again, as soon as they had left it, and 
at once precipitated events by a reference, of the alarming kind, to *‘Miss 
Halcombe^s” state of health 

Results followed as I had anticipated Lady Clyde became frightened, 
and turned faint For the second time, and the last, I called Science to 
my assistance A medicated glass of water, and a medicated bottle of 
smellmg-salts, relieved her of all further embarrassment and alarm Ad 
ditional applications, later m the evemng, procured her the inestimable 
blessing of a good night^s rest Madame Rubelle arrived in time to pre- 
side at Lady Clyde’s toilet Her own clothes were taken away from her 
at night, and Anne Cathenck’s were put on her in the morning, with the 
strictest regard to propriety, by the matronly hands of the good Rubelle 
Throughout the day I kept our patient m a state of partially-suspended 
consciousness, until the dexterous assistance of my medical friends en- 
abled me to procure the necessary order, rather earlier than I had ven- 
tured to hope That evening (the evenmg of the 27th) Madame Rubelle 
and I took our revived “Anne Catherick” to the Asylum She was re- 
ceived with great surprise — ^but without suspicion, thanks to the order 
and certificates, to Percival’s letter, to the likeness, to the clothes, and to 
the patient’s own confused mental condition at the time I returned at 
once to assist Madame Fosco m the preparations for the burial of the 
false “Lady Clyde,” havmg the clothes and luggage of the true “Lady 
Clyde” in my possession They were afterwards sent to Cumberland by 
the conveyance which was used for the funeral I attended the funer^ 
with becoming dignity, attired in the deepest mourning 

My narrative of these remarkable events, written under equally re- 
markable circumstances, closes here The minor precautions which I ob- 
served, m communicatmg with Limmeridge House, are already known — 
so is the magnificent success of my enterprise — ^so are the solid pecuniary 
results which followed it I have to assert, with, the whole force of my 
conviction, that the one weak place m my scheme would never have been 
found out, if the one weak place in my heart had not been discovered 
first Nothmg but my fatal admiration for Marian restramed me frcan 
stepping m to my own rescue, when she effected her sister’s escape I ran 
the nsk, and trusted in the complete destruction of Lady Clyde’s identity 
If either Marian or Mr Hartright attempted to assert that identity, they 
would pubhdy expose themselves to the imputaticn of sustammg a rank 
deception, they would be distrusted and discredited aocordmgly, and 
they would, therefore, be powerl^ to place my mter^ts, m Peraval’s 
secret, m jeopardy I cmnmitted one error in trusting myself to such a 
blindfold calculation of chances as this I committed another when Per- 
aval had paid the pwKoalty of his own obstinacy and violence, by granting 
Lad|y Clyde a second grieve from the madhouse, and allowing Mr 
a second chance of e^:aping me In bnef, Fosco, at th^^nous 
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crisis, was untrue to himself Deplorable and uncharacteristic fault* Be- 
hold the cause, m my Heart — ^behold, in the image of Marian Halcombe, 
the first and last weakness of Fosco’s life* 

At the ripe age of sixty, I make this unparalleled confession Youths* 
I invoke your s3mipathy Maidens* I claim your tears 

A word more— and the attention of the reader (concentrated breath- 
kssly on myself) shall be released 

My own mental insist informs me that three inevitable questions will 
be asked here, by persons of inquiring minds They shall be stated they 
shall be answered 

First question What is the secret of Madame Fosco’s unhesitating de- 
votion of herself to the fulfilment of my boldest wishes^ to the further- 
ance of my deepest plans? I might answer this by simply referring to my 
own character, and by asking m my turn — ^Where, in the history of the 
world, has a man of my order ever been found without a woman m the 
background, self-immolated on the altar of his life? But I remember that 
I am writmg in England, I remember that I was married in England— 
and I ask, if a woman’s marriage obligations, in this country, provide for 
her private opinion of her husband’s prmciples? No* They charge her 
unreservedly to love, honour, and obey him That is exactly what my 
wife has done I stand here on a supreme moral elevation, and I loftily 
assert her accurate performance of her conjugal duties Silence, Calumny* 
Your sympathy, Wives of England, for Madame Fosco* 

Second question If Anne Catherick had not died when she did, what 
should I have done? I should, in that case, have assisted worn-out Nature 
in finding permanent repose I should have opened tbe doors of the 
Prison of Life, and have extended to the captive (incurably afflicted in 
mind and body both) a happy release 

Third question On a calm revision of all the circumstances — ^Is my 
conduct worthy of any serious blame? Most emphatically, No! Have I 
not carefully avoided exposmg myself to the ochum of committing un- 
necessary crime? With my vast resources in dbemistry, I might have tak- 
en Lady Clyde’s life At immense personal sacnfice, I followed the dic- 
tates of my own ingenuity, my own humamty, my own cauticm— and 
took her identity, instead Judge me by what I might have done How 
comparativdy mnocentl how indirectly virtuous I appear, m what I 
really did* 

I announced, on b^mmng it,, that this narrative would be a remark- 
able documcaat It has entirely answered my expectations Receive these 
fervid lines— my last legacy to the country I leave for ever They are 
worthy of the occasion^ aaod wodthy of 


IOSCO 



The Story concluded by Walter Haetright 


I 


When I closed the last leaf of the Count’s manuscnpt, the half-hom 
during which I had engaged to remain at Forest Road had eiqpired Mon 
sieur Rubelle looked at his watch, and bowed I rose immediately, and 
left the agent in possession of the empty house I never saw him again, 

I itever heard more of him or of his wife Out of the dark byways of vil 
lainy and deceit, they had crawled across our path — ^mto the same by 
ways they crawled back secretly and were lost 
In a quarter of an hour after leaving Forest Road, I was at home again 
But few words sufficed to tell Laura and Mmnan how my desperate 
venture had ended, and what the next event m our lives was likely to be 
I left all details to be described later in the day, and hastened back to 
St John’s Wood, to see the person of whom Count Fosco had ordered the 
fly when he went to meet Laura at the station 
The address in my possession led me to some “hvery stables,” about a 
quarter of a mile distant from Forest Road The propnetor proved to be 
a civil and respectable man When I explained that an important family 
matter obliged me to ask him to refer to his books, for the purpose of as- 
certainmg a date with which the record of his business transactions might 
simply me, he offered no objection to grantmg my request The book was 
produced, and there, under the date of “July 26th, 1850/’ the order was 

entered m these wor^ — , , , , t u 

“Brougham to Count Fosco, s Forest Road Two odock (Jcmn 

Owen 

I found, on inquiry, that the name of “Jdin Owen,” attadted to ffie 
entry, referred to tire man who had been employed to drive the fly He 
was ffien at wodc in the stable-yard, and was sent for to see hk, at my 


*^‘Do you remember dnving a gendeman, in the month <rf July la^ 
friwn Number Five Forest Road to the Waterloo Bn<^ statam?’' I 

“Well, sir,” said the naan, “I can’t esactly say I do ” 

“Berhaps you remember the gentleman himsdf ? Can you call to aiM 
dnvmg a foreigner, last summer-a tall gentleman, and remarka^ M? 

XluB face bngMened directly him, sir! ^le fatosi 

kntteman as evw I as©~and the heaviest customer as ever I drove Yes, 
yes— I cafl him to inmd, sir We drd go to toe station, and rt was 
FweiSt There was 3 faiarot, nr summaff 1 ^ it, scm®^| m tte 

wjpilew The gicotitesan was in A mortal hu« 3 y.d 3 osd; toe iarfy*® higgle? 

833 
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and lie gave me a handsome present for looking sharp and getting the 
boxes ” 

Getting the boxes! I recollected immediately that Laura’s own account 
of hereelf, on her arrival in London, described her luggage as being col- 
lected for her by some person whom Count Fosco brought with him to 
the station This was the man 

“Did you see the lady?” I asked “What did she look like^ Was she 
young or old?” 

“Well, sir, what with the hurry and the crowd of people pushing about, 
I can’t rightly say what the lady looked like I can’t call nothmg to mind 
about her that I know of — excepting her name ” 

“You remember her name?” 

“Yes, sir Her name was Lady Clyde ” 

“How do you come to remember that, when you have forgotten what 
die looked hke?” 

The man smiled, and shifted his feet m some little embarrassment 

“Why, to tell you the truth, sir,” he said, “I hadn’t been long marned 
at that time, and my wife’s name, before she changed it for mine, was 
the same as the lady’s — ^meaning the name of Clyde, sir The lady men- 
tioned it herself Ts your name on your boxes, ma’am?’ says I 'Yes,’ says 
she, 'my name is on my luggage — ^it is Lady Clyde ’ 'Come’’ I says to 
myself, 'I’ve a bad head for gentlefolks’ names in general — ^but thts one 
comes like an old fnend, at any rate ’ I can’t say nothing about the time, 
oir, It might be nigh on a year ago, or it mightn’t But I can swear to the 
stout gentleman, and swear to the lady’s name ” 

There was no need that he should remember the time, the date was 
positively established by his master’s order-book I felt at once that the 
means were now m my power of striking down the whole conspiracy at a 
blow with the irresistible weapon of plain fact Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, I took the proprietor of the livery stables aside, and told him what 
the real importance was of the evidence of his order-book and the evi- 
dence of his driver An arrangement to compensate him for the tem- 
porary loss of the man’s services was easily made, and a copy of the entry 
in the book was taken by myself, and certified as true by the master’s 
own signature I left the livery stables, having settled that John Owen 
was to hold himself at my disposal for the next tibree days, or for a 
longer penod, if nec^sity required it 

I now had m my possession all the papers that I wanted, the district 
registrar’s own copy of the certificate of death, and Sir Percival’s dated 
letter to the Count, being safe in my pocket-book 

With this written evidence about me, and with the coachman’s an- 
swers fresh in my memoiy, I next turned my steps, for the first time since 
the beginning of all my inquiries, m the direction of Mr Kyrle’s office 
One of my objects 1151 pajnng him this second visit was, necessanly, to 
tell him what I had d(me The other was to warn him of my resolution ^ 
take my wife to IfimBObi^dge the next morning, and to have her publicly 
received and recc^ni^to her unde’s house I left it to Mr Kyrle to de- 
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cide, under the^ circumstances, and m Mr Gilmore^s absence, whether 
he was or was not bound, as the family solicitor, to be present on that 
occasion in the family interests 

I will say nothing of Mr Kyrle’s amazement, or of the terms in which 
he expressed his opinion of my conduct, from the first stage of the m- 
vestigation to the last It is only necessary to mention that he at once 
decided on accompan3nLng us to Cumberland 

We started the next morning by the early tram — ^Laura, Manan, hir*. 
Kyrle, and myself m one carriage, and John Owen, with a clerk from 
Mr K 3 n:le^s office, occup3nng places m another On reaching the Lim- 
meridge station, we went first to the farm-house at Todd^s Comer It was 
my firm determmation that Laura should not enter her uncle's house till 
she appeared there publicly recognised as his niece I left Manan to settle 
the question of accommodation with Mrs Todd, as soon as the good wo-^ 
man had recovered from the bewilderment of hearing what our errand 
was in Cumberland, and I arranged with her husband that John Owen 
was to be committed to the ready hospitality of the farm-servants These 
preliminaries completed, Mr K3n:le and I set forth together for Lim- 
meridge House 

I cannot write at any length of our mterview with Mr Fairlie, for I 
cannot recall it to mmd without feelmgs of impatience and contempt, 
which make the scene, even in remembrance only, utterly repulsive to 
me I prefer to record simply that I carried my point Mr Fairlie at- 
tempted to treat us on his customary plan We passed without notice 
his polite msolence at the outset of the interview We heard without 
sympathy the protestations with which he tned next to persuade us that 
the disclosure of the conspiracy had overwhelmed him He absolutely 
whined and whimpered, at last, like a fretful child '^How was he tc 
know that his niece was alive, when he was told that she was dead? He 
would welcome dear Laura with pleasure, if we would only allow him 
time to recover Did we think he looked as if he wanted hurrying into 
his grave? No Then why hurry him?” He reiterated these remon 
strances at every available opportunity, until I checked him once for all, 
by placmg him firmly between two mevitable alternatives I gave him 
has choice between doing his niece justice, on my terms — or facmg tte 
con^uences of a public assertion of her existence in a court of law 
Mr Kyrie, to whom he turned for help, told him plainly that he must 
dtode the question then and there Qxaradtenstic^ly dioosmg the ^ 
temative which promised soonest to release him from all personal anxi- 
ety, he announced, with a sudden outburst of energy, that he was not 
strong enough to bear any more bullying, and that we mi^t do as we 
pleas^ 

Mr Kyrle and I at once went downstairs and agreed upon a fmxi of 
letter which was to be sent round to the tenants who had atte»^ the 
false funeral, summomng them, in Mr Fairhe's name, to as^mbte in 
Limmendge House on the next day but one An order, referring to the 
same date, was also written, directing a statuary in Garble to send a 
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man to Limmendge churchyard, for the purpose of erasing an inscnp- 
tion — ^Mr Kyrle, who had arranged to sleep in the house, undertaking 
that Mr Fairlie should hear these letters read to him, and should sign 
them with his own hand 

I occupied the interval day, at the farm, m wnting a plain narrative 
of the conspiracy, and m addmg to it a statement of the practical con- 
tradiction which facts offered to the assertion of Laura’s death This I 
submitted to Mr Kyrle, before I read it, the next day, to the assembled 
tenants We also arranged the form m winch the evidence should be pre- 
sented at the close of ttie reading After these matters were settled, Mr 
Kyrle endeavoured to turn the conversation, next, to Laura’s affairs 
Knowing, and desiring to know, nothmg of those affairs, and doubting 
whether he would approve, as a man of business, of my conduct in rela- 
tion to my wife’s life-interest in the legacy left to Madame Fosco, I 
begged Mr Kyrle to excuse me if I abstained from discussing the sub- 
ject It was connected, as I could truly tell him, with those sorrows and 
troubles of the past, which we never referred to among ourselves, and 
which we mstinctively shrank from discussing with others 

My last labour, as the evening approached, was to obtain “The Nar- 
rative of the Tombstone,” by taking a copy of the false insciiption on 
the grave, before it was erased 

The day came — ^the day when Laura once more entered the familiar 
breakfast-room at Limmendge House All the persons assembled rose 
from their seats as Marian and I led her in A perceptible shock of sur** 
prise, an audible murmur of interest, ran through them at the sight of her 
face Mr Fairlie was present (by my express stipulation), with Mr 
Kyrle by his side His valet stood behind him with a smelling-bottle ready 
m one hand, and a white handkerchief, saturated with eau-de-Cologne, 
in the other 

I opened the proceedings by publicly appealing to Mr Fairlie to say 
whether I appeared there with his authonty and under his express sanc- 
tion He extended an arm, on either side, to Mr K 3 nrle and to his valet 
was by them assisted to stand on his legs, and then expressed himself m 
these terms “Allow me to present Mr* Hartright I am as great an invalid 
as ever, and he is so very obliging as to speak for me The subject is 
dreadfully embarrassmg Please hear hun — ^and don’t make a noise 1’^ 
With those words, be slowly sank back again into the chair, and took 
refuge m has scented pocket-handkerchaef 

The disclosure of the conspiracy followed — ^after I had offered my pre- 
liminary explanation, first of aE, in the fewest and the plamest words I 
was there present (I informed my hearers) to declare first, that my wife, 
then sittmg by me, was the daughter of the late Mr Philip Fairlie, sec- 
ondly, to prove by positive facts, that the funeral which they had at- 
tended in Limmendge churchyard was the funeral of another woman, 
thirdly, to give them a plain account of how it had all happened With-^ 
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out further preface, I at once read the narrative of the conspiracy, de- 
scnbmg it m clear outline, and dwelling only upon the pecuniary motive 
for it, m order to avoid complicatmg my statement by unnecessary ref- 
erence to Sir PercivaPs secret This done, I remmded my audience of the 
date on the inscription m the churchyard (the 25th), and confirmed its 
correctness by producing the certificate of death I then read them Sir 
Percival^s letter of the 2Sth, announcing his wife’s intended journey from 
Hampshire to London on the 26th I next showed that she had taken that 
journey, by the personal testimony of the driver of the fly, and I proved 
that she had performed it on the appointed day, by the order-book at 
the livery stables Manan then added her own statement of the meeting 
between Laura and herself at the madhouse, and of her sister’s escape 
After which I closed the proceedings by informing the persons present of 
Sir Percival’s death, and of my marriage 

Mr Kyrle rose, when I resumed my seat, and declared, as the legal 
adviser of the family, that my case was proved by the plainest evidence 
he had ever heard in his life As he spoke those words, I put my arm 
round Laura, and raised her so that she was plainly visible to every one 
in the room ‘^Are you all of the same opimon?” I asked, advancing to- 
wards them a few steps, and pointing to my wife. 

The effect of the question was electrical Far down at the lower end of 
the room, one of the oldest tenants on the estate started to his feet, and 
led the rest with him m an instant I see the man now, with his honest 
brown face and his iron-gray hair, mounted on the wmdow-seat, waving 
fais heavy ridmg-whip over his head, and leading the cheers “There she 
IS, alive and hearty^-^od bless her* Gi’ it tongue, lads* Gi’ it tongue*’’ 
The shout that answered him, reiterated again and again, was the sweet- 
est music I ever heard The labourers in the village and the boys from 
the school, assembled on the lawn, caught up the cheering and edioed it 
hack on us The farmers’ wives clustered round Laura, and struggled 
which should be first to shake hands with her, and to implore her, with 
the tears pouring over their own cheeks, to bear up bravely and not to 
cry She was so completely c>verwhdmed, that I was obliged to take her 
from them, and carry her to the door There I gave her into Manan s 
care— Marian, who had never failed us yet, whose courageous self-con- 
trol did not fail us now Left by myself at the door, I invited all the per- 
sons present (after thanking them in Laura’s name and mme) to foBow 
me to the churchyard, and see the fake mscnption struck off tiie tomb- 


stone with tbeir own eyes , , , r T1 

They all left the house, and all joined the throng of villagers cdiect^ 
round the grave, where the statuary’s man was waiting for us In a breath- 
less silence, the first sharp stroke of the steel sounded on the marble Not 
a voice was heard, not a soul moved, tdl those three words, Laura, L^v 
Glvde ’’ had vmnshed from sight Then, there was a great heave of retol 
among the crowd, as d they felt that the last fetters of the c<mspiracF 
had been struck off Laura herself— and the assembly slowly withdrew 
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It was late m the day before the whole inscription was erased One line 
only was afterwards engraved in its place "Anne Cathenck, July 25th, 
i8so ” 

I returned to Limmeridge House early enough in the evening to take 
ieave of Mr Kyrle He, and his clerk, and the driver of the fly, went back 
to London by the night tram On their departure, an insolent message 
was delivered to me from Mr Fairlie — ^who had been earned from the 
room in a shattered condition, when the first outbreak of cheering answer- 
ed my appeal to the tenantry The message conveyed to us^^Mr Fair- 
lie’s best congratulations,” and requested to know whether "we con- 
templated stopping in the house ” I sent back word that the only object 
for which we had entered his doors was accomplished, that I contem- 
plated stopping in no man’s house but my own, and that Mr Fairhe 
need not entertam the slightest apprehension of ever seeing us, or hear- 
ing from us again We went back to our friends at the farm, to rest that 
night, and the next mornmg — escorted to the station, with the heartiest 
enthusiasm and goodwill, by the whole village and by all the farmers m 
the neighbourhood — ^we returned to London 

As our view of the Cumberland hills faded m the distance, I thought 
of the first disheartenmg circumstances under which the long struggle 
that was now past and over had been pursued It was strange to look back 
and to see, now, that the poverty which had denied us all hope of as- 
sistance, had been the mdirect means of our success, by forcing me to 
act for myself If we had been rich enough to find legal help, what would 
have been the result? The gam (on Mr Kyrle’s own showing) would 
have been more than doubtful, the loss — judging by the plain test of 
events as they had really happened — certain The Law would never have 
obtained me my interview with Mrs Cathenck The Law would never 
have made Pesca the means of forcing a confession from the Count 

n 

Two more events remain to be added to the chain, before it reaches fair- 
ly from the outset of the story to the close 

While our new sense of freedom from the long oppression of the past 
was still strange to us, I was sent for by the fnend who had given me my 
first emplojnnent in wood-engraving, to receive from him a fresh testi- 
mony of his regard for my welfare He had been commissioned by his 
employers to go to Pans, and to examme for them a French discovery in 
the practical apphcation of his Art, the merits of which they were anxious 
to ascertain His own engagements had not allowed him leisure time to 
undertake the errand, and he had most kindly suggested that it should be 
transferred to me I could have no hesitation in thankfully accepting the 
offer, for if I acquitted myself of my commission as I hoped I should, 
the result would be a permanent engagement on the illustrated news- 
paper to which I was now only occasionally attached 

I received my instructions and packed up for the journey the next day 
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On leaving Laura once more (under what changed circumstances^) in 
her sister^s care, a serious consideration recurred to me, which had more 
than once crossed my wife^s mmd, as well as my own, already — mean 
the consideration of Marian’s future Had we any right to let our selfish 
affection accept the devotion of all that generous iife^ Was it not our 
duty, our best expression of gratitude, to forget ourselves, and to think 
only of Aer? I tried to say this, when we were alone for a moment, before 
I went away She took my hand, and silenced me at the first words 
^^After aU that we three have suffered together,” she said, “there can 
be no parting between us, till the last parting of all My heart and my 
happiness, Walter, are with Laura and you Wait a little till there are 
children’s voices at your fireside I will teach them to speak for me, m 
thetr language, and the first lesson they say to their father and mother 
shall be — ^We can’t spare our aunt^” 

My journey to Pans was not undertaken alone At the eleventh hour 
Pesca decided that he would accompany me He had not recovered his 
customary cheerfulness since the night at the Opera, and he determined 
to try what a week’s holiday would do to raise his spmts 
I performed the errand intrusted to me, and drew out the necessary 
report, on the fourth day from our arnval in Pans The fifth day, I ar 
ranged to devote to sight-seeing and amusements m Pesca’s company 
Our hotel had been too full to accommodate us both on the same floor 
My room was on the second storey, and Pesca’s was above me, on the 
third On the morning of the fifth day I went upstairs to see if the Pro- 
fessor was ready to go out Just before I reached the landing, I saw his 
door opened from the inside, a long, delicate, nervous hand (not my 
friend’s hand certainly) held it ajar At the same time I heard Pesca’s 
voice saying eagerly, in low tones, and in his own language “I rem^- 
ber the name, but I don’t know the man You saw at the Opera, he was 
so changed that I could not recognise him I will forward the report — 
can do no more ” “No more need be done,” answered a second voice 
The door opened wide, and the light-haired man with the scar m his 
cheek — ^the man I had seen followmg Count Fosco’s cah a week before — 
came out He bowed, as I drew aside to let him pass — ^his face was fear- 
fully pale — and he held fast by the hamsters, as he descended the stairs 
I pushed open the door, and entered Pesca’s room He was crouched 
u|>y m the strangest manner, m a comer of the sofa He seemed to ^innk 
from me, when I approached him 

“Am I disturbmg you?” I asked “I did not know you had a friend 
with you till I saw him come out ” 

“No fnend,” said Pesca eagerly “I see him to-day for the first tune 
and the last ” 

“I am afraid he has brou^t you bad news?” 

^^Horrible news, Walter ^ Let us go back to London^I dcm’t wai^ ^ 
Stop here—I am sorry f ever came The misfortunes of youth 
hard upon me,” he said, turning his face to the wall, 
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upon me m my later time I try to forget themr— and they will not forget 

can’t return, I am afraid, before the afternoon,” I replied “Would 
you like to come out with me m the meantime?'” 

“No, my friend, I will wait here But let us go back to-day — ^pray let 
us go back ” 

I left him with the assurance that he should leave Pans that afternoon 
We had arranged, the evening before, to ascend the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, with Victor Hugo’s noble romance for our guide There was noth- 
mg m the French capital that I was more anxious to see— and I departed 
by myself for the church 

Approaching Notre Dame by the nver-side, I passed, on my way, the 
temble dead-house of Pans — the Morgue A great crowd clamoured and 
heaved round the door There was evidently something inside which ex- 
cited the popular curiosity, and fed the popular appetite for horror 

I should have walked on to the church, if the conversation of two men 
and a woman on the outskirts of the crowd had not caught my ear They 
had just come out from seeing the sight m the Morgue, and the account 
they were giving of the dead body to their neighbours, described it as the 
corpse of a man — a man of immense size, with a strange mark on his left 
arm 

The moment those words readied me, I stopped, and took my place 
with the crowd going in Some dim foreshadowing of the truth had crossed 
my mind, when I heard Pesca’s voice through the open door, and when I 
saw the stranger’s face as he passed me on the stairs of the hotel Now^ 
the truth itself was revealed to me— revealed, in the chance words that 
had just reached my ears Other vengeance than mine had followed that 
fated man from the theatre to his own door, from his own door to his 
refuge in Pans Other vengeance than mine had called him to the day 
of reckoning, and had exacted from him the penalty of his life The mo^- 
ment when I had pointed him out to Pesca at the theatre, m the hearing 
of that stranger by our side, who was looking for him too— was the mo^ 
ment that sealed his doom I remembered the struggle in my own heart, 
when he and I stood face to face— the struggle before I could let hm 
escape me — ^and shuddered as I recalled it 

Slowly, inch by inch, I pressed in with the crowd, moving nearer and 
nearer to the great glass screen that parts the dead from the living at the 
Morgue — ^nearer and nearer, till I was close behind the front row of 
spectators and could look m 

There he lay, unowned, unknown, exposed to the flippant curiosity of 
a French mob* There was the dreadful end of that long life of degraded 
abihty and heartless crime* Hushed m the sublime repose of death, the 
broad, firm, massive face and head fronted us so grandly, that the chat- 
tering Frenchwomen about me lifted their hands m admiration, and cned 
in shrill chorus, “Ah, what a handsome manl ” The wound that had killed 
him had hem struck wnth a knife or dagger exactly over his heart No 
other traces of vmlenae appeared about the body, except on the left 
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arm, and there, exactly in the place where I had seen the brand on Pes- 
ca s arm, were two deep cuts m the shape of the letter T, which obh ter- 
med ^e mark of the Brotherhood His clothes, hung above him, showed 
mat he had been himself conscious of his danger — they were clothes that 
had disguised him as a French artisan For a few moments, but not for 
longer, I forced myself to see these things through the glass screen I 
can write of them at no greater length, for I saw no more 

The few facts in connection with his death which I subsequently ascer- 
tained (partly from Pesca and partly from other sources), may be stated 
here, before the subject is dismissed from these pages 

His body was taken out of the Seme, m the disguise which I have de- 
scribed , nothing being found on him which revealed his name, his rank, 
or his place of abode The hand that struck him was never traced, and 
the arcumstances under which he was killed were never discovered 
I leave others to draw their own conclusions, in reference to the secret 
of the assassination, as I have drawn mine WTien I have mtimated that 
the foreigner with the scar was a Member of the Brotherhood (admitted 
m Italy after Pesca’s departure from his native country), and when I 
have further added that the two cuts, m the form of a T, on the left arm 
of the dead man, signified the Italian word “Traditore,” and showed that 
justice had been done by the Brotherhood on a traitor, I have contribu- 
ted all that I know towards elucidating the mystery of Count Fosco’s 
death 

The body was identified, the day after I had seen it, by means of an 
anonymous letter addressed to his wife He was buried by Madame Fos- 
CO}, ms the cemetery of Pere la Chaise Fre^ funeral wreaths continue, to 
thk day, torbe hung on the ornamental bronze railings round the tomb, 
by the Countess’s own hand She lives, in the strictest retirement, at Ver- 
sailles Not long since, she published a Biography of her decea^ hus- 
band The work throws no light whatever on the name that was really his 
ow% or on the secret history of his life it is almost entirely devot^ to 
the praise of his domestic virtues, the assertion of his rare abdities, and 
the enumeration of the honours conferred on him The circumstances at- 
tending his death are very briefly noticed, and are summed up, on the 
last page, in this sentence — ^''His life was one long assertion of the rights 
of the aristocracy and the sacred inrmcipies of Order — and he di^ a 
Mmifc to his cause ” 


m 

The summer and autumn pa^d, after my return hem Paris, and 
brought no changes with them which need be noticed here We lived so 
simply attd quietiy, that the income which I was now sleaddy earning 
suflic^ for aB our wantsi 

In the February of the new j^ear, our first chfld was ham — a son My 
wter and sistar Mm were our guests at the littla chr^enmg 
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party, and Mrs Clements was present, to assist my wife, on the same 
occasion Marian was our boy’s godmother, and Pesca and Mr Gilmore 
(the latter actmg by proxy) were his godfathers I may add here, that 
when Mr Gilmore returned to us, a year later, he assisted the design of 
these pages, at my request, by writing the Narrative which appears early 
in the story under his name, and which, though first in order of prece- 
dence, was thus, in order of time, the last that I received 
The only event m our lives which now remams to be recorded occurred 
when our little Walter was six months old 
At that time I was sent to Ireland to make sketches for certain forth- 
xommg illustrations in the newspaper to which I was attached I was 
away for nearly a fortnight, corresponding regularly with my wife and 
Marian, except during the last three days of my absence, when my move- 
ments were too uncertain to enable me to receive letters, I performed the 
latter part of my journey back at night, and when I reached home m the 
morning, to my utter astonishment Acre was no one to receive me Laura 
and Marian and the child had left the house on the day before my return 
A note from my wife, which was given to me by the servant, only in- 
creased my surpnse, by informing me that they had gone to Limmeridge 
House Marian had prohibited any attempt at written explanations — I 
was entreated to follow them the moment I came back — complete en- 
lightenment awaited me on my arrival in Cumberland — ^and I was for- 
bidden to feel the slightest anxiety m the meantime There the note 
^nded 

It was still early enough to catch the mormng tram I reached Lim- 
mendge House the same afternoon 

My wife and Marian were both upstairs They had established them- 
selves (by way of completing my amazement) in the little room which 
had been once assigned to me for a studio, when I was employed on Mr 
Fairlie’s drawings On the very chair which I used to occupy when I was 
work, Marian was sitting now, with the child industriously sucking his 
coral upon her lap — ^while Laura was standing by the well-remembered 
drawing-table which I had so often used, with the little atlbum that I had 
filled for her, in past times, open under her hand 
^What in the name of Heaven has brought you here?” I asked ^^Does 
Mr Fairlie know ” 

Marian suspended the question on my lips by telling me that Mr Fair- 
lie was dead He had been struck by paralysis, and had never rallied after 
the shock Mr Kyrle had mf onned them of his death, and had advised 
them to proceed immediately to Lunmendge House 
Some dim perception of a great change dawned on my mind Laura 
spoke before I had quite reahsed it She stole close to me, to enjoy the 
surpnse which was still expressed in my face 
^‘My darling Walter,” she said, ^^must we really account for our bold- 
ness in coming here? I am afraid, love, I can only explain it by breaking 
through our rule, and referring to the past 
^There is not the least necessily iot doing ’an3dhing of the ktnd,” said 
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Marian ‘^We can be just as explicit, and much more interesting, by re- 
ferrmg to the future She rose, and held up the child, kicking and crow- 
ing in her arms ‘*Do you know who this is, Walter?’’ she asked, with 
bright tears of happmess gathering m her eyes , , t 

^‘Even my bewilderment has its bmits,” I replied think I can stul 
answer for knowmg my own child ” 

‘‘Child' ” she exclaimed, with ail her easy gaiety of old tmes Do you 
talk in that familiar manner of one of the landed gentry of England Are 
you aware, when I present this illustnous baby to your notice, m wnc^e 
presence you stand? Evidently not' Let me make two eminent person 
ages known to one another Mr Walter Hartright the Metf of tm 
mertdge ” 

So she spoke In wnting those last words, I have wntten all The pen 
falters in my hand, the long, happy labour of many months is over 
Marian was the good angel of our lives — let Marian end our Story 
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G27 DARWIN, CHARLES Origin of Species & The Descent of Man 
G28 THE COMPLETE WORKS OF LEWIS CARROLL. 

G29 PRESCOTT, WILLIAM H The Conquest of Mexico and 
The Conquest of Peru 

G30 MYERS, GUS'SAVUS History of the Great American 


FoPUines. 

G31 WERFEL, FRANZ The Forty Days of Musa Dagh 
G32 SMITH, ADAM The Wealth of Nations 
G33 COLLINS, WILKIE The Moonstone and The Woman m Winter 
G34 NIETZSCHE, FRIEDRICH. The Mosophy of 
G35 BURY, t B A History of Gmsxt 4 

G36 DOSTOYEVSKY FYODOR^ The Bro^s KaramiJtov 
G37 rm COMPLETE NOVELS AND SELECTED TALES OF 
^ NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
G38 l^LLAND, Je^-CiiriSEophc 

G39 THE BA^ WRra^S OF SiGMUNP FREUD 



G40 the complete TALES AND POEMS OF EDGAR 
ALLAN POE 

G41 FARRELL JAMES T Studs Lonigau 
G42 THE POEMS AND PLAYS OF TENNYSON 
G43 DEWEY, JOHN Intelligence m the Modern World John 
Deweys Philosophy 
G44 DOS PASSOS JOHN USA 
G45 STOIC AND EPICUREAN PHILOSOPHERS 
G46 A NEW ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN POETRY 
G47 THE ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS FROM BACON TO 
MILL 

G48 THE METROPOUTAN OPERA GUIDE 
G49 TWAIN, MARK Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn 
G50 WHITMAN WALT Leaves of Grass 
G51 THE BEST KNOWN NOVELS OF GEORGE ELIOT 
G52 JOYCE, JAMES Ulysses 
G53 SUE, EUGENE The Wandering Jew 
G54 AN ANTHOLOGY OF FAMOUS BRITISH STORIES 
G55 O NEILL EUGENE Nine Plays by 
G56 THE WISDOM OF CATHOHCISM 
G57 MELVILLE Selected Writings of Herman Melville 
G58 THE COMPLETE NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN 
G59 THE WISDOM OF CHINA AND INDIA 
G60 DOSTOYEVSKY FYODOR The Idiot 
G61 SPAETH, SIGMUND A Guide to Great Orchestral Music 
G62 THE POEMS PROSE AND PLAYS OF PUSHKIN 
G63 SIXTEEN FAMOUS BRITISH PLAYS 
G64 MELVILLE, HERMAN Moby Dick 
G65 THE COMPLETE WORKS OF RABELAIS 
G66 THREE FAMOUS MURDER NOVELS 
Before the Fact Francis lies 
Trents Last Case E C Bendcy 
The House of the Arrow A E W Mason 
G67 ANTHOLOGY OF FAMOUS ENGLISH AND AMERI 
CAN POETRY 

G68 THE SELECTED WORK OF TOM PAINE 
G69 ONE HUNDRED AND ONE YEARS ENTERTAIN 
MENT 

G70 THE COMPLETE POETRY OF JOHN DONNE AND 
WILLIAM BLAKE 

G71 SIXTEEN FAMOUS EUROPEAN PLAYS 
G72 GREAT TALES OF TERROR AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 
G73 A SUB TREASURY OF AMERICAN HUMOR 
G74 ST AUGUSTINE The City of God 
G75 SELECTED WRITINGS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
G76 GRIMM ’AND ANDERSEN TALES OF 
G77 AN ANTHOLOGY OF FAMOUS AMERICAN STORIES 
G78 HOLMES OUVER WENDELL The Mind and Faith of 
Justice Holmes 

G79 THE WISDOM OF ISRAEL 

G80 DR^ER« THEODORE An American Tragedy 



